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INTRODUCTION 

It  wov^  be  idle  to  deny  that,  in  leftving  The  Neueonui, 
we  le&ve  the  '  Quadiilftteral ' — th«  great  and  prafitieally 
impregnable  central  fltDon^old  c£  Thaokeray'e  work. 
People  may,  of  oourse,  tftke  «zoeptioa  -to  tbis  or  that  real  or 
supposed  defect  of  F(t«i(y  Fair,  Pendennie,  Eamond,  and  The 
Newcomea  itseU.  They  may  urge  the  exoes^vv  peesimiBin 
and  the  sometimes  Iwguid  flov  of  ^twy  in  the  first,  the 
desultory  tharaotw  oS,  the  second,  the  somewhat  artjfioial 
and  complicated  appeal  of  the  third,  while  ve  have  our- 
selves  admitted  spots  in  the  sun  of  the  fourth.  They  may, 
in  a  fashion  not  quite  oitiically  pr^poeteroua,  Uiough  it 
may  seem  to  ufl  nustak^i,  object  to  t^  mture  system  of  the 
novelist's  procedure,  tohia  loose  order.to  hie  eonstaat  'ten 
minutes  for '  the  disoounie,  which  is  not  to  them  '  idiedi- 
meat ',  and  so  forth.  Nay,  they  m»y,  if  they  have  fraok- 
neas  and  boldnraa  enovgh,  take  the  ground,  not  bo  uncritical 
as  it  i«  Bomfltime«  held  to  be,  that  whether  the  things  be 
good  or  ba«l,  tbey  are  oot  good  U)  fAem — that  tiiejc  don't 
like  tiiem  heartily.  But  I  oaooot  cQaceJTe>  any  oae,  save 
a  very  idle  paradoxer  of  the  mixed  race  of  quao^and  crank, 
whioh  ia  not  unknoiva,  or  a  man  hopeleeeJy  deficient  in 
literaiy  judgement,  denying  that  these  four  books  coo- 
stitate  an  oztraovdijiary  literary  achievement,  or. that, 
vhetiier  they  mtitJe  the  anther  to  stand  among  tbe  very 
first  two  or  t^hree  of  prose  fiction  or  not,  they  establiah  him 
in  the  fimt  diviai<Ki  of  that  department  to  aU  time.  If 
there  is  to  be  found  such  a  denier,  and  if  one  could  not 
rank  him  in  either  of  the  tiVo  classefi  just  defined,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  bonstitiite  a  sort  of  spfc^es  by  itself  for  him, 
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and  suppofie  him  to  be  congenitally  insensible  to  one  parti- 
cular kind  of  literary  perfection- — colour-blind  to  one  streak 
of  the  spectrum,  and  in  fact  to  more  than  one. 

But  vnth  most  of  the  books  to  which  we  are  now  coming 
it  is  different :  and  The  Virginians  is  the  first  as  well  SA 
the  most  considerable  ^  of  the  work^  Whtch  lie  outside  the 
impregnable  zone,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
the  plafie  b^ng  tenable  against  any  foes.:  but  it  requires 
some  fighting  to  maintwn  it.  To  t^  mwe  j^nrot-ory  about 
sequels  not  much  attention  need  be  paid.  That  is  a  rule 
(if  it  is  a  nile  at  all)  intli  so  many  exceptions  that  one 
may  simply  regard  it  as  a  dead-letter.  The  Odyssey  is  not 
a  failure.  I  donot  think  that  ParadisB  Regained  is  a  failure, 
qua  '  sequel '  at  least.  Vingt  A-ns  Apria  is  most  certainly 
not  a  failure :  and  if  Dumas  oould  Only  bare  prevailed 
on  hims^  to  out  out  some  of  the  qnita  unnecessary  parts 
of  Le  Vicomtede  Bragelimneit  would  have  been  ^most  less 
of  a  ffulure  etJU.  The  worst  tJiat  can  critically  be  said 
of  sequels, (i«  sutih,  is  that  in  the  cases  where  their  forerunners 
are  good  tliey  hearten  their  own  standard  of  oomparison— 
handicap  themselves  as  naturally  b»  a  good  racehorse  is 
hajidicapped  artificially.     But  that 's  not  much. 

Nor  is  the  other  parrot-cry  about  '  writing  out '  much 
more — especially  in  the  case  of  writers  who  come,  as 
TlWMikeiay  ca«ie,  rather  late  to  perfection.  There  is  not 
much  sign  of  being  written-out  id  the  Dryden  of  the  Fdhlea 
or  the  TennysOTi  of  the  B*diad9 — each  about  his  seventieth 
year,  or  a' quarter  of  a  century  older  than  Thackeray. 
And  if  it  be'  sud  that  these  were  poets  (though  then  is 
another  p(^Iar  idea  that  poetry  and  youth  ceaee  together), 
look  at  Scott  and  Smollett.  The  formM-,  until  he  set 
himself  to  fight  a  hi^less  combat  of  romaace  with  the 
triplebodied  giant  of  ill-health,  misfortune,  and  crushing 

'  It  is,  owing  to  the  Bjstena  of  pablioation,  fthnost  exactly  the 
same  length  aalPewlejini»  and  The  NeuKomee,  and  with  them  makes 
up  the  three  longMt  of  Thackeray's  books. 
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ovw-wt^k,  aIiow«d,  at  an  Age  mucb  b^t>nd  Hiackeraj's, 
no  such  sign  in  Quentin  Dvrward  or  In  Re&gaundet ;  while 
Smollett,  a  hard  worker,  a  harder  liver,  and  an  older  man 
by  five  yesm  than  the  authcv  of  Th^Virgiruant,  did  his 
very  beat  work  In  fiction,  and  his  Ia«t,-with  ffumjAry 
Clinker. 

No  ;  theia  Me  no  veroe  oausae :  bnfr  one  must  remember 
that  they  were  causes  sore  to  be  alleged  sooner  or  later, 
and  that  they  were  alleged  liere.  And  the  book  might 
seem  to  be  vulnerable  on  less  general  and  questioQ-begging 
grounds.  No  attempt  has  l^en  tnade  tb  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  scheme  of  Eantond,  which  Tht  Vififiniana  direcUy 
continues,  is  an  artificial  one,  thoogh  to  the  present  writei 
the  art  seems  qaite  bium^^nt  over  the  artifice.  It 
follows  necessarily  that  ttm  difficulties  of  continuation^ 
whatever  they  are  in  ordinary  eases,  most  be  considerably 
aggravated ;  and  that  those  who  did  not  like,  or  only  half- 
liked,  the  first  bor^  would  be  even  less  likely  to  like  the 
second.  Moreover,  the  advanoe  of  time  oomjdicated  its 
difficulty,  again  astomatically.  The  time  of  Queea  Anne, 
though  its^  a  very  great  advuioe  in  modernity  even  upon 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  is  still  separated  from  us 
by  very  distinct  maaners  of  phrase  and  otherwise.  You 
dumot  read  a  page  of'  Addison  without  remembering 
the  gnlf  :  though  it  may  be  a  tour  de  force  to  talk  aa  if  you 
were  oa  the  other  side  of  it,  when  the  tow  is  Onee  mastered 
there  is  no  furth^  difficulty.  And  you  have,  in  tiie  pro- 
blem of  combiolng  the  points  of  view  of  the  times  of  Anne 
and  oi  Victoria,  the  advantage,  If  you  know  how  to  avail 
yoanelf  of  it,  that  you  can  'change  rapiers',  use  modern 
dialect  when  yon  intend  to  be  definitely  modem,  and  not 
when  you  do  not.  But  the  third  quarter  ot  the  eighteenth 
century  is  much  more  treacherous.  Even  at  its  beginning, 
and  before  its  beginning,  you  will  find — say  in  Horace 
Walpole — ^fragments  and  even  blocks  of  (fiction  that  are 
perfectly  modem.    About  the  latter  part  of  it  or  a  little 


Utec— 4ay  in  Fanny  Buntey— you  will  find  thinga  more 
modem  stUL  Yet  dress,  habite,  pcditics,  other  ^Mnga,  were 
bUII,  m.  it  were,  of  anotbec  world  from  oucs,  la  applying 
the  fJaii  to  8uoh  a  time  you  have  to  walk  on  moving  wuids  ; 
to  lay  hold  of  supports  which  give  oo  steady  handle ;  to 
speak  in  dialect  which  is  changing  every  day. 

Not  does  this  consideratioa  exhaust  the  apparently  weak 
places.  In  no  book  of  Thackeray's  is  that  neglect  <^ 
construotive  unity,  which  has  beea  freely  admitted,  and 
which  is  to  some  people,^  it  would  seem,  wi  unpardonable 
sin,  so  prominent;  If  the  sight  of  the  two  swords  in 
Prescott's  study  really  gave  him  his  original  idea  for  the 
book  he  allowed  it  to  be  abnoat  entirely  disfdaced-  For, 
though  Oeorge  and  Hany  do  actually  serve  on  the  iEiOyaiist 
and  the  rebellious  aide  respectively,  it  is  only  in  a  sort  of 
appradiz  to  the  book ;  nothing  really  turns  on  it ;  and  there 
axe  not  even  any  separate  soenee  of  a  touching,  thrilliog,  or 
amusing  nature  connected  with  the  facL  Pendemnia  may  in 
a  way  be  even  more  of  a  suooeaeion  as  distinguished  from  a 
devdopment ;  and  Philip  may  come  to  an  end  with  a  more 
aocidentd  aad  iM»>miscuoua  Bealms-(rf-£lis8  ttansforma- 
tion-«cene ;  but  these  have  both,  in  another  way,  the  unity 
of  the  BHi|^  hero.  The  VirginiaTts  is  practically  two  books, 
the  hero  of  the  first  of  which,  is  Harry,  with  a  few,  though 
not  nnimpoctant,  appearances  of  George ;  while  the  hero 
of'  the  sec<»id  is  George,  with  a  few,  and  very  uuimportuit, 
apfteoiBnoes  of  Harry.  Nor  need  ooe,  however  little  one 
may  care  for  abstract  and  preeeptist  Unities,  or  however 
muoh  one  may  admit  that,  in  the  partiotilar  instance, 
Thackeray  does  not  vi<^te  his  almost  ia^olable  sense  of 
oongmity  and  (d  life;  refuse-  a  certain  sj^npatby  to  those 
niio  sli^tly  resent,  <w  at  any  rate  feel  chagrined  al^  (he 

*  Otlfen,itiBtoberfetrad,ar«  apt  taeegardtlie  tDseaiovB  tc«Mla- 
tious  of  plot  ratlier.  fts  107  I<o"i  Verujam  regarded  those  of  Um 
'  artificial  bedding-out '  in  gardens  of  his  time.  '  They  be  but  toys; 
you  mci^  see  u  good  BTf^ts  m'M;' tiae»  in  tarts.' 
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utter  detlironenieiit  of  the  younger  brother.  No  doubt  his 
early  brilliancy  bad  been  accidental  and  faetitious,  ni^  is 
be  everrepreseirtfid  as  being  muob  of  a  genius,  while  be 
is  evidently  frMn  the  first  the  deetjlied  prey  of  any  woman 
from  ^om  fortund  or  his  frimds  viU  not  be  so  kind  as  to 
rescue  hf  m.  But  the  Fortunate  Youth,  and  what  ia  more,  the 
genertms  yoQtli,  and  theOne  gentleman,  tied  to  the  aprrai- 
atring  of  Fanny  Mountain,  and  dnkiilg  not  merciy  into  a. 
rebel  but  into  akindf^haU-loiitiBhctHmtryffUTtier, — without 
form,  and  Toid  i^  breeding, — may bepermittedtogoa little 
against  the  grain,  to  be '  not  in  accordance  witii  the  feelings 
of  the  commons  of  Bmdwardine '.  As  he  was  really  not 
wanted  any  more  be  might  have  been  made  a  resectable 
victim  at  St.  Cast  or  aometphere  else,  and  so  spared  his 
lat^  degradations.  They  are  not  Indeed  unnatural;  but 
they  are  unnecessary. 

Lastly — tot  if  the  Ust  of  admiBBions  were  to  go  on  muoh 
l<mger  it  mi^  be  thought  ihat  the  place  was  going  to  be 
wholly  betrayed  to  the  enemy — It  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
tbat  in  no  book  of  Thackeray's  is  the  digressive  and 
address- to- the-reader  habit  ao  freely  indulged.  It  would 
perhapfl  hare  been  better  if  he  had  cut  out  the  Garbage 
and  Gmb-street  ebulKtion  into  which  be  was  led  by  the 
coincidence  of  the  Yatee  affair ;  and  I  am  by  bo  means 
so  sum  that  he  would  not  have  done  ao  if  he  had  lived 
a  few  years  longer.^  At  any  rate,  the  objeetora  to  the 
syatem  have  a  right,  if  they  like,  to  point  out  that  it  gives 
dangerous  temptation  to  a  wnter  to  afford  himaelf  such 
indnlgenoe. 

But  enough  of  t^fe,  and  mote  than  enough;  for>agreat 
deal  of  it  derives  whatever  validity  it  possesses  from 
a  source  which  really  ought  to  be  sealed  to  a  good  critic, 
at  any  rate  until  he  has  formed  bis  judgement  without 
leeouzse  to  it.    The  proper  que^on  to  ask  oneeel{-~it  is 

^  Sto  note  at  end  of :  thie  latiMdaotion.     '  ^^ 
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true  that  it  requires  both  some  wits  Euid  a  good  deal  <rf 
oritioal  practice  to'  secure  even  the  posBibility  of  an  answer 
— ^is  '  What  should  I  have  thought  of  this  book  supposing 
that  I  did  not  know  the  aathor,  or  even  supposing  that 
it  was  the  first  book  that  autb(»'  had  ever  publtsbed  t ' 
If  any  one  will  do  me  the  honour  of  glancing  ba«k  orer  the 
kst  page  or  tiro,  he  will  see  that  the  objections  are  all 
mainly,  if  not  wholly,  comparative,  and  in  some  ^laaes 
almost  certainly,  in  others  moat  probably,  would  not  arise 
in  readers  who  were  .not  more  or  less  funiliar  with  the 
autht^'fi  work  already.  Let  us  for  a  moment  [certainly 
not  otherwise)  abolisfa  Esmond,  i  let  all  the  voTk  we  have 
seen  perish  ex  kypHheai.  Let  us  consider  The  Vir^niant 
in  its^  and  by  itself.  One  (^  its  own  greatest  and  moat 
shining  virtoee  wis  shall  indeed  lose  in  part ;  hut  we  can 
return  to  that.  The  others,  or  most  of  them,  we  shall 
see  in  a  fashion  which  will  put  a  fresh  edge  on  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  generally,  and  purge  the  q^ght  dulled 
by  use. 

It  would  depend,  probably,  on  individual  temperament 
and  education  whether  a  reader,  approacMng  The  Virginians 
under  the  supposed  conditions,  would  be  most  struck  by 
the  reproduction  of  past  scenes,  manners,  and  language, 
or  by  the  breath  of  the  life  c£  all  time  which  meets  htm 
at  once.  That  scene  of  the  ^p  entering  Bristol,  and  the 
captain,  and  the  merchant  pait-owner,  and  the  hdr< 
apparent  (or  rather  prosiunptive) — is  there  anytJiiog  like  it 
out  of  Thackeray  in  its  cfmilHnation  of  ibe  two  appeals  I 
There  is  no  pedantry  in  the  antiquarianiam,  but  there  ia 
an  astonishing  verisimilU;ude.  The  foot  ia  that,  owing 
partly  to  drounutancea  glanced  at,  but  mnch  lAore  to 
others  not  ^t  iQeiiti<Mied,  the  middle  of  f^  eighteenth 
century  is  about  the  first  time  whea  the  maieriys  for 
comj^te  resuireetion  are  at  hand.  Everjctbing  oa.  the 
other  ude  of  the  Restoration  is  on  the  other  side  of  a  great 
gulf — a  gulf  the  tttiatedoe  of  which  is  not  Very  easy  to 
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explain,  bat  qiute^  impossible  to  niifltalEf^  :  iir.  F'oude,  in 
one  of  the  6nmt  pseaages  of  Eng^b  jprose,  ezpreaeed  th& 
seiue  of  Bocb  a  gulf  as  regards  the  Mictdle  A^fes  ;  but  neitber 
he  oor  »iy  one  elseiiaa  really  bridged  it  as  regards  periods 
faj-  more  reoent.  Neitber  bis  brilliaDt .  rhetoric  aad  his 
acute  if  sometimeK  hasty  historic  sense,  with  all  the 
aesistanoe  of  EUzabethan  tit«Fat»re  for  t^  sixt«entb  cen- 
tury, nor  the  art^ei^tiiig  and  m&(ter-<pr6pAriiig  labour, 
of  Mr.  Gardiner  fw  iha  rest,  with  att  «veD  greater  literary 
assiatanqe  from  letters  thereihave  mada  the  men  from 
1500  to  1660  absolutely  real  to  us.  If  I  meet  any  one 
who  UUb  me  that  he  really  uadMBtande  even  Charles  oi 
Cromwell  I  shall  politeily  congratulate  ium  aJood  on  hia 
cleyeniess  and  good  fortune — and.  devoutly  congratulate 
myself  io  ffllence  that' I  am  not  under  any  similar  deluwKW. 
Imaybeenabled,  by  sympathy  in  the  one  case,  byrepolsion 
in  the  other,  to  form  no  bad  conjectural  e»timate-:-hut  that 
is  all. 

Tbe  later  seventeenth  century  becomes  much  easier,, 
and  the  first  half  of  ike  mjhte^ith  easier  still :  but  at 
first  there  is  a  great  defiddkcy  ol  the  lighter  literature 
to  give  OS  atmosphere,  scene,  colour.  £ven  for  tbe  Queen 
Aime  men  we  vant  mwe  easy  private  letters,  more  diaries 
and  memoirs,  above  all,  min«  (it  would  be  idmost  accurate 
to  gay  aoTne)  aoTels.  All  tfais'^M^ae  to  be  provided  plenti> 
fully  as  the  eight^nth  century  dra'ws  towards  its  middle.: 
and  of  all  ctf  it  Thackeray  has  made  consummate  use. 
One  hesitates  between  the  Castlewood/  Tunbridge,  and 
London  scenes-Mjr  rather  acts— of  Hanys  ]i*rodigal'8 
Progress  for  liveliness,  for  couvinon^essi  for  delight.. 
And  if  (he  later  dividons  of  iAte  book  are  less  lively  in  one 
sense  they,  oertaisly  are  not  in  another.  One  sometimes 
feels  in  a  pleasant. quanduy  w  bo  whether  Fieldng  imitatBd 
Thackeray  or  Thackeray  FieltUng. 

But  the  correctness  and  beslmesi  of  tbe-i^^bor  sink  into 
ira^^mfioancebeadetbetruth  iollfe,-tfie  vigour^  thefetoity 
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of  Hm  ot^iraoters  in  irmt,  anumg,  aometiimee  behind,  thv 
Bcenee  tfaems^ves.  It  has  been  huited  Uutt  G«orge  ilsmond 
Warrington  pertiaps  has  not  fair  play.  He  ii  k^  vwy 
long  out  of  Ae  Boene  in  penion ;  fai»  eady  reooooted 
aiqpewanoee  are  dashed  hy  Thackeray's  whimacal  6«tex- 
uaneitioa  bo  make  a  saint,  sage,  and  hevo  at  oooe  of  Geoige 
Washingitoii ;  and  the  long  riaU  at  his  Indian  advoitiiras 
in  the  middle,  though  pcfffectly  sidtaJale  to  eighteenth* 
century  habits,  has  been  less  agreeable  to  ninet«en4b-  and 
tventieth'Ceatury  taabes.  The  Bsmie  vilfulness  is,  perhaps, 
shown  in  the  aboudonoe  of  bouches  likely  to  make  hdm 
unpopolar ;  and  perhaps  to  enjoy  him  thoronghly  yon 
most  ooBipai<e  Imn  vith  his  grandfather  Henry  and  his 
grandson  George  Wanington  tba  younger:  a  trio  worth. 
ocHitemplatlng,  and  a  wonderful  example  of  Thackeray's 
power  over  life  in  different  times.  But  he  is  a  very 
deramble  yonngman  in  a  novel,  though  there  might  haTe 
been  drawbacks  to  him  in  the  flesh.  He  strikes  me  as 
posaeesing  more  of  the  eerioua  cbaraoteristios  of  Tliackeray 
himself  than  almost  any  other  personage  in  the  book  (except 
his  grandfather  afores^d).  Perhaps,  indeed,  be  posseaaes 
a  little  too  macb,  so  that  the  arttst  has  lost  freedom  and 
oompletmesB  in  taking  too  much  from  <»ie  sitter  cMily, 
and  that  a  ntter  whom  no  artiBt  ever  tiioroughly  reaUzca, 
while  his  greater  modernity  d^trires  him  of  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  Henry  SsnxHid.     But  still  he  is  great. 

Of  the  minor  characters — «nd  they  are  only  minor  for 
Thackeray — it  may  be  Siud  more  oon6dently  than  ever 
that  no  one  reading  of  them  for  the  fint  time  would  be 
likely  to  stint  his  admiration.  The  standard  ia  set  at 
once  by  the  passing  sketch  of  the  Bristd  mercfauit  above 
referred  to ;  and  it  is  maintained  till  tiie  last.  Gumbo, 
and  atill  more  Sampson,  can  hardly  be  oalled  nunor  cbw> 
actors  :  they  are  too  constantly  with  us,  and  they  luce  too 
finely  worked  out.  As  for  Gumbts  his  re-transference  from 
rry  to  George — a  symbolicat  one— js  cne  of  the  ratlier 
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faarsh  exertions  of  the  ^ht  of  ptimogeniture  whieh  we 
hare  noted.  It  is  to  be  obaerred  that  Thackeraj',  like 
Uarryat,  obviously  had  a  conBideml^  partiality  for  the 
'  imag^  of  Gtod  out  out  in  ehoay  ' ;  and  that  in  thia  as  in 
other  things  he  was  muoh  of  bis  beloved  d^teentb  century. 
For  there  seems  to  have  been  no  dialike  of  '  the  Nigger ' 
in  Bngland  until  the  fuss  and  fiddle-faddle  of  the  Aboli- 
iioniste  created  a  reaction  in  personal  disfavQur,  corre- 
sponding to  the  political  favour  which  they  wcwried  the 
nation  into  giving.  But  Sampson  has  higher  olaims. 
Whether  Thaoheray  deU^rately  set  him  againit  Potbih) 
Adams  I  do  not  very  clearly  make  out :  but  th^%  is  no 
doabt  that  he  is  in  the  first  pUce  a  most  careful  study 
of  the  English  eighteenth-century  cleric  of  the  looser 
kmd,  transformed  aubeequeritly  into  a  live  man  and  a  free 
work  of  art.  The  oontiaat  with  Honeyman  <hi  one  side 
and  Tom  Tuaher  on  the  other  ie  one  which  our  supposed 
reader-for-the-first-time  would  miss — but  which  would 
strike  him  very  forcibly  later.  All  middling  novelists, 
and  some  great  ones,  are  wont  to  run  characters  in  moulds  : 
but  this  is  generally  rather  a  fault  than  a  virtue.  It  is 
Thackeray's  almost  unique  merit  that  while  be  keeps 
the  class,  he  utteriy  discards  the  mould,  and  turns  out 
individuals  of  the  mopt  undeniable  individuality.  The 
CWJewoods  and  the  Land>erts  and  the  other  Warringtcmfl 
all  share  this  individualizing  faculty :  but  for  some  reaaon 
w  other  Hiacheray  has  stinted  his  exhibitiOQ  of  it  in  the 
case  of  diat  fair  invade  Lydia.  8he  is  individui^y,  in 
separate  points,  quite  tnsa :  and  as  the  American  girl  was 
tiien  little  knoim  and  indeed  not  fully  developed,  it  showe 
the  master's  extraordinary  reiUizing  genius  that  in  two 
short  visits  to  the  country  he  should  have  attained  to  Buoh 
a  power  of  re-creation.  But  as  a  whole  sihe  wants  the  last 
projection  to  be  as  thoroughly  real  as,  for  instance,  poor 
Lady  Mariais.  In  pajticulae  it  must  be  thought  somewhat 
(rf  »  ri/iuto  on  Thackeray's  part  that  he  gives  us  no  details 
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of  the  scene  in  which,  aided,  it  is  tnie,  by  Time  and  Age, 
she  conq«««d  the  unccttiqtierable  Beatrix. 

But  in  the  Ittst  sent«aoe  we  have  come  to  a  reserved 
point  and  figure,  the  greatness  of  which,  though  it  might  iiot 
wholly  escape  our  imaginary  novice,  could  not  be  wholly 
revealed  to  him  till  he  had  read  Esmond.  The  greatest 
achievement  of  art  in  The  Virginiatis — one  of  the  greatert 
achievements  of  art  in  proae  fiction — Is  the  completion 
of  the  character  of  Miss  Esmond  by  the  delineation  of  the 
Baroness  Bernstein.  That  it  is  the  most  delightful,  Be  well 
as  the  greatest,  can  only  be  eaid  with  a  aertaJn  reserve. 
It  is  the  most  dehghtful  to  those  who  can  really  and  at 
once  enjoy  art  for  art's  sake  and  nature  for  nature's  sake  : 
and  it  is  one  of  its  great  points  that,  eren  for  others, 
Thackeray  has  kept  it  from  being  ever  disgusting.  The 
immeasurable  scene  in  which  stupid  Harry  does  not  recog- 
nize the  piwtTait  eete  the  treatment  throughout.  For  my 
own  part  I  set  this  scene  beside  the  Esmond  mock-duel, 
and  the  Steyne-Becky  ickardasememt,  tbough  I  dare  say 
I  am  in  a  minority.  At  any  rate,  the  presentation  is 
complete.  I  suppose  that,  artistically,  one  onght  not  even 
to  desiderate  the  midMe  stage— the  sinking  of  Beatrix, 
Ttot  Beata,  through  her  rivalry  with  Miss  OglBthorpe-(I  speak 
in  a  Thaekeroyan  sense,  and  apologize  to  ray  friend 
Mr.  Lang  and  to  the  lady),  and'  tlu<ougb  tiiat  witb  Lady 
Suffolk,  her  declension  upon  Tmi  Tusher  (who,  remember, 
bad  been  a  far-oS  worshipper  of  old),  and  her  v«ry  dubious 
aecensitm  to  Baronesshood  by' the  aid  of  the  ambiguous 
Bernstein.  I  doiibt  whether  even  Thackeray  could'  hays 
done  this  suocessfully—^whethar  any  art  could  do  in  a  few 
strokes  what  Nature  with  miUe  carinae,  plougiung  wmnkl^ 
bodHy  and  moral,  takes  thirty  or-  forty  yeare  to  effect. 
But  ft  was  difficult  enbugh  to  ^ve  us  the  beginning  «ad 
^teend:  and  he  bas  done  it. 

Hardly  less  skilful,  though  less  dehghtful  in  many  ways, 
*'-  the  extraordinarily  skilful  lepresentotion^this  time  not. 
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indeed,  a  later  stage  of  the  same'  peraon-^— of  Beatrix's  faalf  • 
BJBter  Madam  Esmond  Warrington.  The  one  is  not  less 
of  a  Tei7  woman  than  the  other :  bnt  ^e  way  in  which 
she  has  hlended  hn:  mother's  faults  of  affectionate  jealousy 
and  TirtaouB  injustice  wiAi  a  little  of  the  bad  Uood  of  the 
Esmonds  (there  was  no  '  bad  blood  '  in  poor  Lady  Castle* 
wood),  Mid  few,  bnt  the  less  engaging,  of  their  good  qnalities; 
is  masterly.     And  indeed. who,  or  what,  ia  not } 

The  vividness  of  the  pictures  of  life,  wbioh,  again,  do  not 
yield  to  Fielding's,  has  been  noted.  It  ought  to  be  visible 
intrinsically  to  all,  whether  they  are  acquainted  with 
eighteenth-century  life  and  literature  or  not;  and  it  is 
hardly  enhanced  as  nature,  though  it  ie  very  much  so  aS 
art,  by  knowledge  of  that  hteratnre  and  that  life.  In 
the  way  of  more  deliberate  and  touT'de-force  following, 
(he  letter  assigned  to  Horace  Walpole  is,  to  my  thinking, 
the  superior,  not  merely  of  the  sham  Spectator  in  Esmond, 
but  of  most  other  things  of  the  kind.  You  may  go  from  it 
to  the  sixteen  volumes  of  '  Horry's '  correspondence,  or  from 
them  to  it  without  finding  a  note  false  or  forced;  though  it 
is  certainly  a  pasHehe  Of  the  Original  at  his  very  best.  And 
in  like  manner  the  introduction  of  the  realities  or  quasi* 
retdities  of  the  storyis  unerring  and,  out  of  Scott,  unmatched, 
while  it  is  more  elaborate  than  Sir  Walter's.  In  particular 
tie  Johnson  passages  have  a  verisimiUtude  which  is  almost 
diabolical.  The  author  seems  to  have  the  uncanny 
advantages  of  his  own  creation  in  Th&  Notch  in  fke  Axe, 
and  to  have  been  tjie  person  that  he  personates.  Now, 
this  is  where  almost  everybody,  breaks  down.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  Loadstone  Rock  of  the  sea  of  the  Historical  Kovel : 
you  cannot  help  being  drawn  to  it,  and  it  almost  always 
wrecks  you.  Even  Dumas  chiefly  escapes  it  by  refusipg 
it — by  neglecting,  with  the  ^udacity  of  genius,,  to  assimilate 
or  reproduce  the  real  at  aU  save  by  direct,  though  un- 
acknowledged, quotation.  I  know  that  d'Artagnan's 
adventures  are  in  many  cases,  if  not  real,  all  but  oon- 
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temporary  fiction ;  but  I  don't  think  that  Madame  de 
S^vigD^'s  actual  aoquaintADoe  talked  at  all  like  his  veiy 
delightful  representative.  I  have  been  in  love  with 
La  Beine  Margot  ever  since  I  was  a  schoolboy ;  but  I 
doubt  whether  the  girl  who  apolK  Latin  with  the  ambae- 
sadors,  and  the  middle-aged  lady  who  carried  dried  lovers' 
hearte  about  in  her  many-pock^^  farthingale,  was  really 
much  Uke  the  Alexandrine  one.  But  here  the  Johnson 
is  Johnson — the  very  same  Johnson  who  is  in  Boswell 
and  in  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  in  Miss  Bumey,  and  in  his  own 


Yet,  after  all,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  greatest  charm  of 
the  book — except  the  Mort  Beatrix,  as  the  Chanson-wntens 
would  have  put  it — is  not  to  be  found  in  the  muoh-abused 
and  not  absolutely  impeccant  parabases  or  digression- 
addresses.  They  may  be  ratiier  excesaive  ^ — a  clear-sighted 
and  candid  critic  may  admit  that  it  was  almost  time  to 
break  them  oS  from  their  parasitic  attachment  to  the 
novel,  and  let  them  take  independent  form  aa  '  Bounda- 
bouts'.  But  they  are  bo  agreeable!  I  cannot  be  v^y 
angry  even:  with  the  Tom  Garbage  outbreak ;  for,  after  all, 
Tom,  who  during  the  past  half-century,  has  been 

Blest  vittt  iiwue  of  a  large  inorcMe, 
is  the  very  vermin  of  the  literary  fauna,  and  deserves  neither 
law  nor  grace.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  three  pages  torn  out 
of  Sir  George  Warrington's  notebook  are  quite  legitimate 
or  artistic ;  but  certainly  I  would  not  part  with  their 
context  as  it  stands.  Yet  perhaps  Sir  George,  when  he  gets 
the  narration  finally  into  his  own  hands,  does  a  little 
threaten  us  with  the  sensations  of  gloom  which  he  so 
frankly  admits  as  having  been  experienced  occasionally 
by  his  guests  in  Norfolk,  Perhaps  too,  though  it  was 
following  the  order  of  life,  it  was  a  slight  mistake  to  set 
these  '  skull  things  in  order  grim '  at  the  end  of  a  book. 
;    *  See  not«  at  end  of  this  Introduction., 
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The  run-in — there  is  ample  autiiority  both  profane  and 
sacred  for  the  oompariscoi — should  be  acc(»nphshed  at 
a  BCMnewhat  livelier  pace.  But  at  least  it  finishes,  un- 
doubtedly by  intentional  correspondence  -with  Esmond, 
in  a  very  lively  scene  at  Caatlewood  itself. 

Yet  the  practice  of  '  lying-to  in  order  to  discourse  the 
ship's  company '  is  abundantly  justified  earlier,  and  indeed 
throughout.  The  most  perfect  justifioation  is  iu  the  noble 
pao^yrio  on  Bordeaux  wine  otmtained  in  Chapter  xxxi 
— the  magnificence  and  tmth  of  which  may  indeed  be 
maintained '  in  the  face  of  all  the  pumps  that  ever  spouted '. 
But  there  are  others  which  are  its  equals  in  goodness 
and  its  superiors  in  length.  From  the  first  departure  from 
Castlewood  for  Tuobridge  t-o  the  breakdown  of  Harry's 
success  in  Vanity  Fair  they  are  numerous  and  brilliant. 
Hafi  anybody  in  this  age  of  infinite  reprinting,  extracting, 
and  what  not,  ever  taken  ^e  best  of  these  porabases, 
not  tneredy  from  The  Virginiane  but  from  all  the  novels, 
■ad  set  Ukem  tt^ther,  not  as  '  Beauties  of  Thackeray', 
but  as '  Essays  on  Men  and  Manners  and  Things  in  General '  ? 
It  so  happens  that,  not  so  long  ago,  I  was  looking  through 
again  most  of  the  more  celebrated  of  such  things  in  English 
Uterature  from  Bacon  to  the  nineteenth  century.  I  do 
not  think  that  many  would  equal  them.  With  such 
things  as  Hors-d'asuvre  and  side-dishes,  with  the  solid 
interest  of  hfe-story  and  manners-painting  for  centre,  with 
the  '  various  vine'  of  character  flowing  unstintedly  for 
us,  and  an  endless  dessert  of  phrase  and  style,  how  sh^ 
we  quarrel  with  such  a  banquet  as  this  ! 

•,•  Nole.—WhtR  I  originally  wrote  the  words  to  which  attention 
has  been  drawn  above,  I  bad  no  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  a  full 
iiollatioi)  of  the  text,  in  port  and  voliune  form,  would  confirm  them, 
by  showing  that  Thaokeraj  aetvaUg  discarded  not  a  few  passagea 
of  thJB  kind.  One  or  two  of  the  diecards  may  have  been  necessitated 
by  the  dropping  of  initial  letters,  4o.  (it  may  be  fancy,  but  I  tbink 
Hiaekeray,  tdways  cbanning  in  these  things,  has  never  been 
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ohamiiag  ic  them  than  here),  tmd  titeati  are  tJierefore  K^Mod  in 
ibe  text  b«t>weea  bnakets  [  ].  The  othen,  in  obedieaoe  to  thair 
author's  evident  desire,  tiUte  '  the  second  tftble '  In  the  Appettdiz. 
A  not  iuoonsiderable  nmabei  of  atnaller  and  unimportant  Tvintioiu 
have  been  aa  before  adjusted  silently  in  the  text  to  what  is  clearlj 
the  better  reading,  or  left  without  drawing  attention  to  the  worse, 
A  few  of  the  usual  oversights  in  Christian  names,  &c.,  have  also  been 
Gently  corrected.  But  Thackeray  changed  the  colours  of  the 
animals  mentioned  at'  p.  IflT  sq.  so  freely  that,  without  meaning  it. 
he  (dmoat  excused  WHI's  sharp  ;a»otioe,  and  it  fs  mtelees  to  try  to 
harmonlie  the  pwaage.  One  or  two  pauages  perhaps  require  oon- 
j'eotursJ  emendation.  At  p.  386  the  complioBt«d  '  you  beUere  yon. 
believe '  in  Lord  March's  speech,  should,  I  think,  be,  '  /  helieN'e  yon 
believe,'  but  as  the  other  makes  possible  sense  it  has  not  b^«a 
altered.  On  p.  494  the  original  has  '  drawiDg-cru(<)&,'  which  is 
nonsense,  and  the  later  editions  'drawing-room',  which,  is  insufficient. 
*  -room  with  her '  has  been  therefore  inserted  in  brackets. — As  I 
revise  this  Introduction  I  »m  horrified  to  find,  from  Notes  and 
QHeries,  that  Thackeray  has  here  attributed  maple-Sugar  making 
to  the  wrong  time  of  year,  and  has  ^- Esmond  quoted  Peter  WUHna 
forty  yean  bef<»e  it  was  written.  -  Alas  I  he  was-  afcrajs  sadly 
icdiscreeti  in  sooh  ways ;  like  Shaktfpsaie. and  Soott. 
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IN    WHICH   ONE   or   THE   VIBOINIANS   VISITS    HOMB 

N   the    library    wall    of    one    of 

the     most    famous     writers    of 

America,  there  hang  two  crossed 

swords,  which  his  relatives  wore 

in  the  great  War  of  Independence. 

The    one    sword   was  gallantly 

drawn  in  the  service  of  the  king, 

the  other  was  the  weapon  of  a 

brave  and  honoured  republican 

!  soldier.     The    possessor    of    the 

harmless  trophy  has  earned  for 

himself  a  name  alike  honoured 

in  his   ancestors'   county,   and 

his  own,  where  genius  such  as  his 

has  always  a  peaceful  welcome. 

The  ensuing  history   reminds 

me    of    yonder   swords   in   the 

historian  a    study    at     Boston. 

In  the   Revolutionary  War,   the  subjects  of  this  story, 

natives  of  America,  and  children  of  the  Old  Dominion, 

found  themselves  engaged  on  different  sides  in  the  quarrel, 

coming  together  peaceably  at  its  conclusion,  as  brethren 

should,   their   love   never   having   materially  diminished, 

however  angrily  the  contest  divided  them.    The  colonel 

in  scarlet,  and  the  general  in  blue  and  buff,  hang  side  by 

side   in  the  wainscoted  parlour  of  the   Warringtons,  in 

England,  where  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  brothers  has 

shown  their  portraits  to  me,  with  many  of  the  letters  which 

they  wrote,  and  the  books  and  papers  which  belonged 

to  them.     In  the  Warrington  family,  and  to  distinguish 
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them  from  other  personages  of  that  respectable  race, 
these  efSgies  have  wwaya  gone  by  the  name  of  '  The  Vir- 
ginians ' ;  by  which  name  their  memoirs  are  christened. 

They  both  of  them  passed  much  time  in  Europe.  They 
lived  just  on  the  verge  of  that  Old  World  from  which 
we  are  drifting  away  leo'  swifUy.  They  were  familiar  with 
many  varieties  of  men  and  fortune.  Their  lot  brought 
them  into  contact  with  personages  of  whom  we  read  only 
in  books,  who  seem  alive,  as  I  read  in  the  Viiginians' 
letters  regarding  them,  whose  voices  I  almost  fancy  I  hear, 
as  I  read  the  yellow  pages  written  scores  of  years  since, 
blotted  with  the  boyish  tears  of  disappointed  passion, 
dutifully  dispatched  after  famous  balls  and  ceremonies 
of  the  grand  Old  World,  scribbled  by  camp-fires,  or  out 
of  prison :  nay,  there  is  one  that  has  a  bullet  throu^  it, 
and  of  which  a  greater  portion  of  the  text  is  blotted  out 
with  the  blood  of  the  hearer. 

These  letters  had  probably  never  been  preserved,  but 
for  the  affectionate  thrift  of  one  person,  to  whom  they 
never  failed  in  their  dutiful  correspondence.  Their  moth^ 
kept  all  her  sons'  letters,  from  the  very  first,  in  which  Henry, 
the  younger  of  the  twins,  sends  his  love  to  his  brother, 
then  ill  of  a  sprain  at  his  grandfather's  house  of  Caatlewood, 
in  Virginia,  and  thanks  his  grandpapa  for  a  horse,  whioh 
he  rides  with  his  tutor,  down  to  the  last, '  from  my  beloved 
sou,'  which  reached  her  but  a  few  hours  before  her  death. 
The  venerable  lady  never  visited  Europe,  save  once  with 
her  parents  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second  ;  took  refuge 
in  Richmond  when  the  house  of  Castlewood  was  bum^ 
down  during  the  war ;  and  was  called  Madam  Esmond 
ever  after  that  event ;  never  caring  much  for  the  name 
or  family  of  Warrington,  which  she  held  in  very  slight 
estimation  as  compared  to  her  own. 

The  letters  of  the  Virginians,  as  the  reader  will  presently 
see,  from  specimens  to  oe  shown  to  him,  are  by  no  means 
full.  They  are  hints  rather  than  descriptions — indications 
and  outlines  chiefiy :  it  may  be,  that  the  present  writer 
has  mistaken  the  forms,  and  filled  in  the  colour  wrongly  : 
but,  poring  over  the  documents,  I  have  tried  to  imagme 
the  situation  of  the  writer,  where  he  was,  and  by  what 
persons  surrounded.  I  have  drawn  the  figures  as  I  fancied 
they  were ;  set  down  conreraations  as  T  think  I  mi^t 
have  heard  them;    and  so,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
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endeavoured  to  revivify  the  bygone  times  and  people. 
With  what  euocese  the  task  has  been  accomplished,  with 
what  profit  or  amusement  to  himself,  the  kind  reader  will 
please  to  determine. 


OiTB  sunmier  momii^  in  the  year  1756,  and  in  th&  reign 
of  his  Majesty  Kins  Gwrge  the  Second,  the  Y»ung  Bac^, 
Virginian  ship,  Edward  Franks,  master,  came  up  the 
Avon  river  on  her  happy  return  from  her  annual  voyage 
to  the  Potomac.  She  proceeded  to  Bristol  with  the  tide, 
and  moored  in  the  stream  as  near  as  possible  to  Trail's 
wharf,  to  which  she  was  consigned.  Mr.  TraO,  her  part 
owner,  who  could  survey  his  ship  from  his  counting-house 
windows,  straightway  took  boat  and  came  up  her  side. 
The  owner  of  the  Yowng  Bachel,  a  large  grave  man  in 
his  own  hair,  and  of  a  demure  aspect,  gave  the  hand  of 
welcome  to  Captain  Franks,  who  stood  on  his  deck,  and 
congratulated  the  captain  upon  the  speedy  and  fortunate 
voyage  which  he  had  made.  And,  remarking  that  we  oueht 
to  be  thankful  to  Heaven  for  ite  mercies,  he  proceeded 
presently  to  business  by  asking  particulars  relative  to 
cargo  and  passengera. 

franks  was  a  pleasant  man,  who  loved  a  joke.  '  We 
have,'  says  he,  '  hut  yonder  ugly  negro  boy,  who  is  fetching 
the  trunks,  and  a  passenger  who  has  the  state  cabin  to 
himself.* 

Hr.  Trail  looked  as  if  he  would  have  preferred  more 
mercies  from  Heaven.  '  Confound  you,  Franks,  and  your 
luck !  The  Duke  William,  which  oame  in  last  week, 
brought  fourteen,  and  she  is  not  half  of  our  tonnage.* 

'  And  this  passenger,  who  has  the  whole  cabin,  don't  pay 
nothin',' continued  the  captain.  'Swearnow,  itwiUdoyou 
good,  Mr.  Trail,  indeed  it  will.   I  have  tried  the  medicine.' 

'  A  passenger  take  the  whole  cabin  and  not  pay  ? 
Oracious  mercy,  are  you  a  tool,  Captain  Franks  ?  ' 

'  Ask  tiie  passenger  hims^,  for  here  he  comes.'  And, 
as  the  master  spoke,  a  young  man  of  some  nineteen  years 
of  age,  came  up  the  hatchway.  He  had  a  cloak  and  a 
sword  under  his  arm,  and  Was  dressed  in  deep  mourning, 
and  called  out,  '  Gumbo,  you  idiot,  wiiy  don  t  you  fetch 
the  baggage  out  of  the  (»bin  ?  Well,  Bhipmate,  out 
journey  is  ended.  You  will  see  all  the  little  folks  to-night 
whom  you  have  been  talking  about.     Give  my  lovf 
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Polly,  and  Setty,  and  little  Tommy ;  not  forgetting  my 
duty  to  Mrs.  Fra-nks.  I  thought,  yesterday,  the  voyage 
would  neves  be  done,  and  now  I  am  almost  sorry  it  is 
over.  That  little  berth  in  my  cabin  looks  very  comfort- 
able now  I  am  going  to  leave  it.' 

Mr.  Trail  scowled  at  the  young  palssenger  who  had  paid 
no  money  for  his  passage.  He  scarcely  nodded  his  head 
to  the  stranger,  when  Captain  Franks  said,  '  This  here 
gentleman  is  Mr.  Trail,  sir,  whose  name  you  have 
a-heerd  of.' 

'  It's  pretty  well  known  in  Bristol,  sir,'  says  Mr.  Trail, 
majestically. 

'  And  this  is  Mr.  Warrington,  Madam  Esmond  Warring- 
ton's son,  of  Castlewood,'  continued  the  captain. 

The  British  merchant's  hat  was  instantly  oS  his  head, 
and  the  owner  of  the  beaver  was  making  a  prodigious 
number  of  bows  as  if  a  crown  prince  were  before  him. 

'  Gracious  powers,  Mr.  Warrington !  This  is  a  d^gfat, 
indeed !  What  a  crowning  mercy  that  your  voyage 
should  have  been  so  prosperous  !  You  must  have  my 
boat  to  go  on  shore.  Let  me  cordially  atid  respectfully 
welcome  you  to  England:  let  me  shake  your  hand  as 
the  son  of  my  benemctress  and  patroness,  Mrs.  Esmond 
Warrington,  whose  name  is  known  and  honoured  on 
Bristol  Change,  I  warrant  you.     Isn't  it,  Franks  ? ' 

'  There's  no  sweeter  tobacco  comes  from  Virginia,  and 
no  better  brand  than  the  Three  Castles,'  says  Mr.  Franks, 
drawing  a  great  brass  tobaoco-box  from  his  pocket,  and 
thrusting  a  quid  into  his  joUy  moilth.  '  You  don't  know 
what  a  comfori;  it  is,  sir ;  you'll  take  to  it,  bless  you, 
as  you  grow  older.  Won't  he,  Mr.  Trail  ?  I  wish  you 
had  ten  shiploads  of  it  instead  of  one.  You  might  have 
ten  shij^oads :  I've  told  Madam  Esmcoid  so  ;  I've  rode 
over  her  plantation ;  she  treats  me  like  a  lord  when  I  go 
to  the  house  ;  i^e  don't  grudge  me  the  best  of  wine,  or 
keep  me  cooling  my  heels  in  the  counting-room  as  some 
folks  does '  (with  a  look  at  Mr.  Trail).  '  She  is  a  real 
bom  lady,  she  is  ;  and  might  have  a  thousand  hogsheads  as 
easy  as  her  hundreds,  if  there  were  but  hands  enough.' 

'  I  have  lately  engaged  in  the  Guinea  trade,  and  could 
supply  her  ladyship  with  any  number  of  healthy  young 
negroes  before  next  fall/  said  Mr.  I^aJl  obsequioo^. 

We  are  averse  to  the  purchase  <rf  negroes  from  Africa,* 
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said  the  young  gentJeniftii,  coldly.  '  My  grandfather  and 
my  mother  have  always  objected  to  it,  and  I  do  not  like 
to  think  of  selling  or  buying  the  poof  wretohea." 

*  It  18  for  their  good,  my  dear  young  sir  t  for  their  tem- 
poral and  their  sf  iritual  good  !  cried  Mr.  TraU.  '  And 
we  purchase  the  poor  creatures  only  for  their  benefit ; 
let  me  talk  this  matter  over  with  yoa  at  my  own  house. 
I  can  introduce  you  to  a  happy  home,  a  Christian  family,  and 
a  British  merchant's  honest  fare.    Can't  I,  Captain  Franks  ?* 

'  Can't  say,'  growled  the  captain,  '  Never  asked  me 
to  take  bite  or  sup  at  your  table.  Asked  me  to  psalm- 
singing  once,  and  to  hear  Mr.  Ward  preach  :  don't  care 
for  them  sort  of  entertainments.' 

Not  choosing  to  take  any  notice  of  this  remark,  Mr.  Trail 
continued  in  his  low  tone  :  '  Business  is  business,  my 
dear  young  sir,  and  I  know,  'tis  only  my  duty,  the  duty 
of  all  of  us,  to  cultivate  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  their 
season.  As  the  heir  of  Lady  Esmond's  estate — for  I  speak, 
I  believe,  to  the  heir  of  that  great  property  ? — ' 

The  young  gentleman  made  a  bow. 

'  I  would  urge  upon  you,  at  the  very  earliest  moment, 
the  propriety,  the  duty  of  increasing  the  ample  means  with 
which  Heaven  has  blessed  you.  As  an  honest  factor, 
I  could  not  do  otherwise  :  as  a  prudent  man,  should 
I  scrapie  to  speak  of  what  n'ill  t«nd  to  your  profit  and 
mine  ?     No,  my  dear  Mr.  George.' 

'  My  name  is  not  George  ;  my  name  is  Henry,'  said  the 
young  man  as  he  turned  his  head  away,  and  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 

'  Gracious  powers  t  what  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  Did  you 
not  say  you  were  my  lady's  heir  ?  and  is  not  George  Esmond 
Warrington,  Esq. ' 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool  1 '  cried  Mr.  Franks,  striking 
the  merchant  a  tough  blow  on  his  sleek  sides,  as  the  young 
lad  turned  away.  '  Don't  you  see  the  young  gentleman 
a-swabbing  his  eyes,  and  note  his  black  clothes  1 ' 

'  What  do  you  mean.  Captain  Franks,  by  laying  yonr 
hand  on  your  owners  T  Mr.  George  is  the  heir  ;  I  know 
the  colonel's  will  well  enough." 

'Mr.  George  is  there,'  said  the  captain,  pointing  with 
his  thumb  to  the  deck. 

*  Where  ?  '  cries  the  factor. 

'  Mr.  Gewge  is  there  ! '  reiterated  the  captain,  af"'" 
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lifting  up  faia  Snatt  towaixis  th9  bop-m&at,  or  the  sky 
beyond,  '  He  ie  dead  a  year,  sir,  come  next  9th  of  July. 
He  would  go  oat  with  General  Braddoclc  on  that  dreadful 
business  to  the  Belle  Kiyidre.  He  and  a  thousand  more 
never  came  back  again.  Every  man  of  them  was  murdered 
as  be  fell.  You  know  the  Indian  way,  Mr.  Trail  ?  '  ,  And 
here  the  captain  passed  his  hand  rapidly  round  his  head. 
'  Horrible  !  ain't  it,  sir  ?  horrible  I  He  was  a  fine  youqg 
man,  the  very  picture  of  this  one  ;  only  his  hair  was  black, 
which  i8  now  hanging  in.  a  bloody  Indian  wigwam.  He 
was  often  and  often  on  board  of  the  Young  Rachel,  and 
would  have  his  cheet  of  booka  broke  open  on  deck  before 
they  was  landed.  He  waa  a  shy  and  silent  young  gent : 
not  like  this  one,  which  was  the  merriest,  mldest  young 
fellow,  full  of  his  songs  and  fan.  Be  took  on  dreadfiu 
at  the  news ;  went  to  bis  bed,  had  that  fever  which  lays 
so  many  of  'em  by  the  heels  aloi^  that  swampy  Potomac, 
but  he's  got  better  on  the  voyage :  the  voyage  makes 
every  one  better ;  and,  in  course,  the  young  gentleman 
can't  be  for  ever  a- crying  after  a  brother  who  dies  and 
leaves  him  a  great  fortune.  Ever  since  we  sighted  Ireland, 
he  has  been  quite  gay  and  happy,  only  he  would  go  ofE 
at  times,  when  he  was  most  meny,  saying,  "  I  wisn  my 
dearest  Georgy  could  enjoy  this  here  sight  ^ong  with  me, 
and  when  you  mentioned  the  t'other's  name,  you  see, 
he  couldn't  stand  it.'  And  the  honest  captain's  own 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  he  turned  and  looked  towards 
the  object  of  his  compassion. 

Mr.  Trail  assumed  a  lugubrious  countenance  befitting 
the  tr^ic  compliment  with  which  he  prepared  to  greet 
the  young  Viivinian ;  but  the  latter  answered  him  very 
curtly,  declined  his  offers  of  hospitahty,  and  only  stayed 
in  Kb,  Trail's  house  loi^  enough  to  dnnk  a  glass  of  wine 
and  to  take  np  a  sum  of  money  of  which  he  stood  in  need. 
But  he  and  Captain  Franks  parted  on  the  veiy  warmest 
terms,  and  all  the  little  crew  of  the  Young  Sachel  cheered 
bom  the  ship's  side  as  their  passenger  left  it. 

Again  and  again  Harry  Warrington  and  his  brother  had 
por^  over  the  English  map,  and  determined  upon  the 
course  which  they  should  take  upon  arriving  at  Home. 
All  Americans  who  love  the  old  country— and  what  gently- 
nurtured  man  or  woman  of  Anglo-Saxon  race  does  not  ? — 
have  ere  this  rehearsed  their  English  travels,  and  visited 
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in  fancy  the  spots  with  which  their  hopes,  their  pareata' 
fond  stones,  their  friends'  descriptions,  liave  rendered 
them  familiar.  There  are  few  things  to  me  more  affecting 
in  the  history  of  the  quarrel  which  divided  the  two  great 
nations  than  the  recurrence  of  that  word  Home,  as  used 
by  the  younger  towards  the  eider  country.  Harry  Warring- 
ton had  his  chart  laid  out.  Before  London,  and  its  glorious 
temples  of  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Peter's,  it«  grim  Tower,  where 
the  bravo  and  loyal  had  shed  their  blood,  from  Wallace 
down  to  Balmerino  and  Kilmarnock,  pitied  by  gentle  hearts; 
— before  the  awful  window  at  Whitehall,  whence  the  martyr 
Charles  had  issued  to  kneel  once  more,  and  then  ascend 
to  Heaven ; — before  Playhouses,  Parks,  and  Palaces, 
wondrous  resorts  of  wit,  pleasure,  and  splendour  ;  — before 
Shakespeare's  resting-place  under  the  tall  spire  which 
rises  by  Avon,  amidst  the  sweet  Warwickshire  pastures  ; — 
before  Derby,  and  Falkirk,  and  CuUoden,  where  the  cause 
of  honour  and  loyalty  had  fallen,  it  might  be  to  rise  no 
more  : — before  all  these  points  in  their  pilgrimage  there 
was  one  which  the  young  Virginian  brothers  held  even 
more  eacred,  and  that  was  the  home  of  their  family, — that 
old  Castlewood  in  Hampshire,  about  which  their  parents 
liad  talked  so  fondly.  From  Bristol  to  Bath,  from  Bath 
to  Salisbury,  to  Winchester,  to  Hexton,  to  Home ;  they 
knew  the  way,  and  had  mapped  the  journey  many  and 
many  a  time. 

We  mast  fancy  our  American  traveller  to  be  a  hand- 
some young  fellow,  whose  suit  of  sables  only  made  him 
look  the  more  interesting.  The  plump  landlady  from  her 
bar,  surrounded  by  her  china  and  punch-bowls,  and  stout 
gilded  bottles  of  strong  wateni,  and  glittering  rows  of 
silver  flagons,  looked  Undly  after  the  young  gentleman 
as  he  passed  through  the  inn-hall  from  his  post-cbaise, 
and  the  obsequious  chamberlain  bowed  him  upstairs  to  the 
'  Rose  *  or  the '  Dolphin '.  The  trim  chambermaid  dropped 
her  best  curtsy  for  his  fee,  and  Gumbo,  in  the  inn-kitcben, 
where  the  townsfolk  drank  their  mug  of  ale  by  the  great 
fire,  bragged  of  hia  young  master's  splendid  house  in 
Vii^inia,  and  of  the  immense  wealth  to  which  he  was 
heir.  TTie  post-chaise  whirled  the  traveller  through  the 
mosti  deUghtfnl  home-scenery  his  eyes  had  ever  Hghted 
on.  If  !^iglish  landscape  is  pleasant  to  the  American 
of  the  present  day,  who  must  needs  contrast  the  rich 
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woods  .and  glowing  piuturee,  and  picturesque  anoient 
villagea  of  the  old  coiimtEy,  witli  the  rougli  aspect  of  his 
own,  how  much  pleasanter  must  Hairy  Warrington's 
course  have  been,  whpse  journeys  }iad  lain  through  swamps 
and  forest  solitude  from  one  Viiginian  ordinary  to  another 
log-house  at  the  end  of  theda.y's  route.and  who  now  lighted 
suddenly  upon  the  busy,  happy,  splend^  scene  of  English 
summer  ?  And  the  bieh  road,  a  hundred  years  ago,  was 
nob  that  grass-grown  ^sert  of  the  present  time.  It  was 
alive  with  constant  travel  and  traffic  :  the  country  towns 
and  inns  swarmed  with  life  and  gaiety.  The  ponderous 
wagon,  with  ite  bells  and  plodding  t«am  ;  the  light  post- 
coach  that  achieved,  the  journey  from  the  'White  Hart', 
Salisbury,  to  the  '  Swan  with  Two  Necks ',  Ijondon,  in  two 
days ;  the  strings  of  paqk-horses  that  had  not  yet  left 
the  road ;  my  lord's  gilt  post-chaise  and  six,  with  the 
outriders  galloping  on  ahead ;  the  country  squire's  great 
coach  and  heavy  Flanders  mares ;  the  faa-mers  trotting 
to  market,  or  the  parson  jolting  to  the  cathedral  town 
on  Dumpling,  his  wife  behind  on  the  pillion — all  these 
crowding  sights  and  brisk  people  greeted  the  young  traveller 
on  his  summer  journey.  Hodge,  the  farmer's  boy,  took 
o£E  his  hat,  and  Polly,  the  milkmaid,  bobbed  a  curtsy, 
as  the  chaise  whirled  over  the  pleasant  village-green,  and 
the  white-headed  children  lifted  their  chubby  faces  and 
cheered-  The  church  spires  glistened  with  gold,  the 
cottage  gables  glared  in  sunshine,  the  great  elms  mur- 
mured in  summer,  or  cast  purple  shadows  over  the  grass. 
Young  Warrington  never  had  such  a  glorious  day,  or 
witnessed  a  scene  so  delightful.  To  be  nineteen  years 
of  age,  with  high  health,  high  spirits,  and  a  full  purse, 
to  be  making  your  first  journey,  and  rolhng  through  the 
country  in  a  post-chaise  at  nine  miles  an  hour — O  happy 
youth !  almost  it  makes  one  yoimg  to  think  of  him ! 
But  Harry  was  too  eager  to  give  more  than  a  passing 
glance  at  the  Abbey  at  Bath,  or  gaze  with  more  than  a 
moment's  wonder  at  the  mighty  minster  at  Salisbury. 
Until  he  beheld  Home  it  seemed  to  him  he  had  no  eyes 
for  any  other  place. 

At  last  ibo  young  gentleman's  post-chaise  drew  up  at 
the  rustic  inn  on  Castlewood  Green,  of  which  his  grandsire 
had  many  a  time  taJked  to  him,  and  which  bears  as  its 
ensign,  swinging  from  an  elm  near  the  inn  porcli,  the 
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Three  Castles  of  the  Esmond  family.  They  had  a  sign, 
too,  over  the  gateway  of  Castlewood  Honse,  bearing  the 
same  cognizance.  This  was  the  hatchment  of  Francis, 
Lord  Castlewood,  who  now  lay  in  the  chapel  hard  by,  bis 
son  reignine  in  his  stead. 

Harry  Warrington  had  often  heard  of  Francis,  Lord 
Castlewood.  It  was  for  Frank's  sake,  and  for  his  great 
love  towards  the  boy,  that  Colonel  Esmond  determined 
to  foi^  his  claim  to  the  English  estates  and  rank  of  his 
family,  and  retired  to  Virginia.  The  young  man  had  led 
a  wild  youth  ;  he  had  fought  with  distinction  under  Marl- 
borough ;  he  had  married  a  foreign  lady,  and  most  lament- 
ably adopted  her  religion.  At  one  time  he  had  been  a 
Jacobite  (for  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  was  ever  hereditary 
in  the  Esmond  family),  but  had  received  some  slight  or 
injury  from  the  prince,  which  had  caused  him  to  rally 
to  King  George's  side.  He  had,  on  his  second  marriage, 
renounced  the  errors  of  Popery  which  he  had  temporanly 
embraced,  and  returned  to  the  Established  Church  again. 
He  had,  from  his  constant  support  of  the  king  and  the 
minister  of  the  time  being,  been  rewarded  by  his  Majesty 
George  II,  and  died  an  English  peer.  An  earl's  coronet 
now  figured  on  the  hatchment  which  hung  over  Castlewood 
gate^and  there  was  an  end  of  the  jolly  gentleman. 
Between  Colonel  Esmotid,  who  had  become  his  stepfather, 
and  his  lordship  there  had  ever  teen  a  brief  but  affectionate 
correspondence — on  the  colonel's  part  especially,  who 
loved  nis  stepson,  and  had  a  hundred  stories  to  tell  about 
him  to  his  grandchildren.  Madam  Esmond,  however, 
sold  aAe  could  see  nothing  in  her  half-brother.  He  was 
dull,  except  when  he  drank  too  much  wine,  and  that, 
to  be  sure,  was  every  day  at  dinner.  '  Then  he  was  boister- 
ous, and  his  conversation  not  pleasant.  He  was  good- 
looking — yes — a  fine  tall  stout  animal ;  she  had  rather 
her  boys  shonld  follow  a  different  model.  In  spite  of  the 
grandfather's  encomium  of  the  late  lord,  the  boys  had  no 
very  great  respect  for  their  kinsman's  memory.  The 
lads  and  their  mother  were  stanch  Jacobites,  though 
having  every  respect  for  his  present  Majesty ;  but  rignt 
was  right,  and  nothing  could  make  their  hearts  swerve  from 
their  f^egiance  to  the  descendants  of  the  martyr  Charles. 

With  a  beating  heart  Harry  Warrington  walked  from 
the  inn  towards  the  bouse  where  his  grandsire's  youth 


had  beeQ  passed.  The  little  viUa^-gre^i  of  Castlewood 
slopes  down  towards  the  river,  which  is  spanned  by  an  old 
bridge  of  a  single  bto&d  arch,  and  from  this  the  ground 
rises  gradually  towards  the  bouse,  grey  with  many  gables 
and  buttresses,  and  backed  by  a  darlding  wood.  '  Ai  old 
man  sat  at  the  wicket  on  a  stone  bench  in  front  of  the 
great  arched  entrance  to  the  house,  over  which  the  earl's  - 
hatchment  was  hanging.  An  old  dog  was  crouched  at 
the  man's  feet.  Immediately  above  the  ancient  sentry 
at  the  gate  was  an  open  casement  with  some  homely 
flowers  in  the  window,  from  behind  which  good-humoured 
girls'  faces  were  peeping.  They  were  watching  the  young 
traveller  dressed  in  black  as  he  walked  up  gazing  towards 
the  castle,  and  the  ebony  attendant  who  followed  the 
gentleman's  steps,  also  accoutred  in  mourning.  So  was 
he  at  the  gate  in  mourning,  and  the  girls  when  they 
came  out  had  black  ribbons. 

To  Harry's  surprise,  the  old  man  accosted  him  by  his 
name.  '  You  have  had  a  nice  ride  to  Hexton,  Iitester 
Harry,  and  the  sorrel  carried  you  well.' 

'  I  think  you  must  be  Lockwood,'  said  Harry,  with 
rather  a  tremulous  voice,  holding  out  his  hand  to  the  old 
man.  His  grandfather  had  often  told  him  of  Lockwood, 
and  how  he  had  accompanied  the  colonel  and  the  young 
viscount  in  Marlborough's  wars  forty  years  ago.  The 
veteran  seemed  puzzled  by  the  mark  of  affection  which 
Harry  extended  to  him.  The  old  dog  gazed  at  the  new- 
comer, and  then  went  and  put  his  head  between  his  knees. 
'  I  have  heard  of  you  often.     How  did  you  know  my 

'  They  say  I  forget  most  things,'  says  the  old  man,  with 
a  smile  ;  'hut  I  ain't  so  bad  as  that  quite.  Only  this 
momin',  when  you  went  out,  my  darter  says,  "  Father, 
do  you  know  why  yon  have  a  black  coat  on  ?  "  "In 
course  I  know  why  I  have  a  black  coat,"  says  I.  "My 
lord  is  dead.  They  say  'twas  a  foul  blow,  and  Master 
Frank  is  my  lord  now,  and  Master  Harry  " — why,  what 
have  you  done  since  you  went  out  this  morning  ?  Why, 
you  have  a-grow'd  taller  and  changed  your  hair — though 
I  know — I  know  you.' 

One  of  the  young  women  had  tripped  out  by  this  time 
from  the  porter's  lodge,  and  dropped  the  stranger  a  pretty 
curtsy.       Grandfather  sometimes  does  not  reoolleot  very, 
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well'  she  said,  pointing  to  her  head.     '  Your  honour  eeems 
to  have  heard  of  Lockwood  ?  ' 
'  And  you,  have  yqu  never  hei^   of   Colonel    Henry 


'  He  was  captain  and  major  in  Webb's  Foot,  and  I  was 
with  him  in  two  campaigns,  sure  enough,'  cries  Lockwood. 
'  Wasn't  I,  Ponto  t' 

'  The  colonel  as  mairied  Viscountess  Rachel,  my  late 
lord's  mother  ?  and  went  to  live  amongst  the  Indians  ? 
We  have  heard  of  him.  Sure  we  have  his  picture  in  our 
gallery,  and  hisMlf  painted  it.' 

'  Went  to  live  in  Virginia,  and  died  there  sev^n  years 
^o,  and  I  un  his  gruidson.' 

'  Lord,  ytwr  honour !  Why,  your  honour's  skin's  as 
vhite  ae  mine,'  cries  Molly.  '  Grandfather,  do  you  hear 
this  ?  His  honour  ia  Colonel  Esmond's  grandson  that 
used  to  send  you  tobacco,  and  his  honour  have  come  all 
the  way  from  Virginia.' 

'To  see  you,  Lockwood,'  says  the  young  man,  'and 
the  family.  I  only  set  foot  on  English  groond  yesterday, 
and  my  first  visit  is  for  home.  I  may  see  the  house,  though 
the  family  are  from  home  ? '  MoUy  dared  to  say  Mrs. 
Barker  would  let  his  honour  see  the  house,  and  Harry 
Warrington  made  his  way  across  the  court,  seeming  to 
know  the  place  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  bom  there,  Miss 
Molly  thought,  who  followed,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Gumbo 
making  her  a  profusion  of  polite  bows  &Dd  speeches. 
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CHAPTER  n 

JS  VmCH  HABBY  HAS  TO  PAT  tOJt  BtB  SUPFXB 

OLONEL     Esmond's     grandson 
rang  for  a  while  at  his  ances- 
tor's   house    of    Caetlewood, 
before  any  one  within  seemed 
inclined   to    notice   his    sum- 
mcHiS.     The   servant,    who    at 
length  issued  from  the  door, 
seemed  to  be  very  little  affected 
by    the    announcement    that 
the  visitor  was  a  relation  o£ 
the  family.    The  family  was 
away,    and   in   their   absence 
John    cared    very    little    for 
their  relatives,  but  was  eager 
to     get     back     to    his     game 
at    cards     with    Thomas     in 
the  window-seat.     The  house- 
keeper was  busy  getting  ready  for  my  lord  and  my  lady, 
who  were  expected  that  evening.     Only  by  strong  entreaties 
could  Harry  gain  leave  to  see  my  lady's  sitting-room  and 
the  picture-room,  where,  sure  enough,  was  a  portrait  of 
his  grandfather  in  periwig  and  breastplate,  the  counterpart 
of  their  picture  in  Virginia,  and  a  likeness  of  his  grand- 
mother, aa  Lady  Castlewood,   in  a  yet  earber  habit  of 
Charles    II's  time  ;   her  neck    bare,  her   fair  golden  hair 
waving  over  her  shoulders  in  ringlets  which  he  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  snowy  white.     From  the  contemplation 
of  these  sights  the  sulky  housekeeper  drove  him.     Her 
family  was  about   to   arrive.    There  was   my   lady  the 
countess,  and  my  lord  and  his  brother,  and  the  young 
ladies  and  the  baroness,  who  was  to  have  the  state  bed- 
room.    Who  was  the  baroness  T    TTie  Baroness  Bernstein, 
the  young  ladies'  aunt.     Hany  wrote  down  his  name  on 
a  paper  from  bis  own  pocket-book,  and  laid  it  on  a  table 
in  the  hall.     'Henry  Esmond  Warrington,  of  Castlewood 
in  Virginia,  arrived  in  England  yesterday — stayii^  at  the 
"Three  Castles"  in  the  village.'    The   lackeys   rose    up 
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from  their  caxds  to  open  the  door  to  him,  in  order  to  get 
their  '  vails',  and  Gumbo  quitted  the  b»ich  at  the  gate, 
where  he  had  been  taJking  with  old  Loekwood,  the  porter, 
who  took  Harry's  guinea,  hardly  knowing  the  meaning 
of  the  gift.  During  the  visit  to  the  home  of  his  fathers, 
Harry  had  only  seen  little  PoUy's  count^iaoce  that  was 
the  least  nUBel&h  or  kindly  ;  be  walked  awuy,  not  caring 
to  own  how  diaappointed  he  was,  and  what  a  damp  had 
been  struck  upon  him  by  the  aspect  of  the  place.  They 
ought  to  have  koowD  him.  Kad  any  of  them  ridden  up 
to  his  house  in  Virginia,  whether  the  master  were  present 
or  absent,  the  guests  would  have  been  made  welcome,  and, 
iu  sight  of  his  ancestors'  hall,  he  had  to  go  and  ask  for«  dish 
of  bacon  and  eggs  at  a  oountry  alehouse ! 

After  his  dinner,  he  went  to  the  bridge  and  sat  on  it, 
looking  towards  the  old  house,  behind  which  the  sun  was 
descending  as  the  rooks  came  cawing  home  to  their  nests 
in  the  ehne.  His  young  fancy  picti^wl  to  itself  many  of 
the  ancestors  of  whom  his  mother  and  grandsire  had  told 
him.  He  &ncied  knights  and  himtsmen  crossing  the 
ford  ; — cavaliers  of  King  Charles's  days  ;  my  Lord  Castle- 
wood,  his  grandmother  s  first  husbiuid,  riding  out  with 
hawk  and  hound.  The  recollection  of  his  dearest  lost 
brother  came  back  to  him  as  he  indulged  in  these  reveries, 
and  smote  him  with  a  pang  of  exceeding  tenderness  and 
longing,  insomuch  that  the  young  mvi  hung  his  head  and 
felt  hia  sorrow  renewed  for  the  dear  friend  and  companion 
with  whom,  until  of  late,  all  his  pleasures  and  gri^s  had 
been  shared.  As  he  sat  ^unged  in  his  own  thoughts, 
which  were  mingled  up  with  the  mechanical  clinking  of 
the  blacksmith's  forge  hard  by,  the  noises  of  the  evening, 
the  talk  of  the  rool^,  and  the  calling  of  the  birds  round 
about — a  couple  of  young  men  on  horseback  dashed  over 
the  bridge.  One  of  them,  with  an  oath,  called  him  a  fool, 
and  told  him  to  keep  out  of  the  way — the  other,  who  fancied 
he  might  have  jostled  the  foot-passenger,  and  possibly 
might  have  sent  him  over  the  parapet,  pushed  on  more 
quickly  when  he  reached  the  other  side  of  the  water,  calling 
likewise  to  Tom  to  come  on  ;  and  the  pair  of  young  gentle- 
men were  up  the  hill  on  their  way  to  the  house  before  Harry 
had  recovered  himself  from  his  surprise  at  their  appearance, 
and  wrath  at  their  behaviour,  tii  a  minute  or  two,  this 
advanced  guard  was  followed  by  two  livery  servanta  on 
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horaeback,  wbo  scowled  at-  the  young  traveller  on  the 
bridge  a  true  British  welcome  of  'Curse  you,  who  are  you  ?* 
After  these  in  a.  minute  or  two,  came  a  coach-and-Bix, 
a  ponderous  vehicle  having  need  of  the  hoTsea  which  drew 
it,  and  containing  three  ladiee,  a  Couple  Of  maida,  and 
an  armed  man  on  a  Beat  behind  the  oanriage.  Three 
handsome  pale  faces  looked  out  at  Harry  Wamrington 
as  the  carriage  passed  over  the  Ixldge,  and  did  not  return 
the  salute  ^^ch,  recognizing  the  family  arms,  be  gave 
it.  The  gentleman  behind  the  carriage '  glared  at  him 
haughtily.  Harry  felt :  terribly  alone.  He  thought  he 
would  go  back  to  Captain  Franks.  Th©  Saekel  a,nd  her 
Uttle  tossing  cabin  seemed  a  cheery  spot  in  comparisoa 
to  that  on  which  he  stood.  The  inn  folks  did  not  know 
his  name  of  Warrington.  They  told  him  that  waB  my 
lady  in  the  coach,  with  her  stepdaughter,  my  Lady 
Maria,  and  her  daughter,  my  Lady  Fanny  ;  and  the  young 
gentleman  in  the  grey  frock  was  Mr.  WiUiam,  and  he  with 
powder  on  the  chestnut  was  my  lord.  It  was  the  latter 
had  sworn  the  loudest,  and  called  him  a  fool ;  and  it  was 
the  grey  frock  which  had  neariy  galloped  Harry  into  the 
ditoh. 

The  landlord  of  the  '  Three  Castles '  had  shown  Harry 
a  bedchamber,  but  he  had  refused  to  have  his  portmanteaux 
unpacked,  thinking  that,  for  a  certainty,  the  folks  of  the 
great  house  would  invite  him  to  theirs.  One,  two,  three 
hours  passed,  and  there  came  no  invitation.  Harry  was 
fain  to  have  his  trunks  open  at  last,  and  to  call  for  his 
slippers  and  gown.  Just  before  dark,  about  two  hours 
after  the  arrival  of  the  first  carriage,  a  second  chariot  witih 
four  horses  had  passed  over  the  bridge,  and  a  stout,  higb' 
coloured  lady,  with  a  very  dark  pair  of  eyes,  had  looked 
hard  at  Mr.  Warrington.  That  was  the  Baroness  Bern- 
stein, the  landlady  said,  my  lord's  aunt,  and  Harry  remem- 
bered the  first  Lady  Castlewood  had  come  of  a  German 
faniily.  Eari,  and  countees,  and  l^roness,  and  postilions, 
and  gentlemen,  and  horses,  had  all  disappeared  behind 
the  castle  gate,  and  Karry  was  fain  to  go  to  bed  at  last, 
in  the  most  melam^oly  mood  and  with  a  cruel  sense  of 
n^lect  and  loneliness  in  his  young  heart.  He  could  not 
sleep,  and,  besides,  ere  long,  hew^  a  prodigious  noise, 
and  cursing,  and  giggling,  and  screaming  from  my  land* 
lady's  bar,  which  woidd  have  served  to  keep  him  awake. 
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Then  Gumbo's  voice  was  heard  without,  remonatratang, 
'  You  cannot  go  in,  sar — my  master  aaleep,  sar ! '  but 
a  ^irill  voice,  with  many  oaths,  which  Hany  Worriogton 
recognized,  cursed  Gumbo  for  &  stupid  negro  woolly 
pate,  and  he  was  pushed  aside,  fiiviog  eatrance  to  a 
Sood  of  oaths  into  the  room,  and  a  young  gentleman 
behind  them. 

'  B^  your  pardon,  Cousin  Warrington,'  cried  the  young 
blasphemer,  '  are  you  asleep  ?  Beg  your  patdon  for  riding 
you  over  on  the  bridge.  Didn't  know  you-— course  shouldn't 
have  done  it — thought  it  was  a  lawyer  with  a  writ — dressed 
in  black,  you  know.  Gad !  thought  it  was  Kathan  come 
to  nab  me.'  And  Mr.  William  laughed  incoherently.  It 
was  evident  that  he  was  excited  with  liquor. 

'  You  did  me  great  honour  to  mistake  me  for  a  sheriff's 
officer,  cousin,'  says  Harry,  with  great  gravity,  sitting 
up  in  his  taU  nightcap. 

'  Gad !  I  thought  it  was  Nathan,  and  was  going  to 
seaid  you  souse  into  the  river.  But  I  ask  your  pardon. 
You  see  I  had  been  drinking  at  the  '  Bell '  at  Hexton,  and 
the  poach  is  good  at  tie  '  Bell '  at  Hexton.  HuUo  1  you, 
Davis  !   a  bowl  of  punch  ;  d'you  hear  ? ' 

*  I  have  had  my  share  for  to-night,  cousin,  and  I  should 
think  you  have,'  Harry  continues,  always  in  the  dignified 
style. 

'  You  want  me  to  go,  Coo^  What's-your-name,  I  see,' 
Mr.  William  said,  with  gravity.  '  You  want  me  to  go,  and 
they  want  me  to  come,  and  I  didn'twaot  to  come.  I  said, 
I'd  see  him  hanged  first,— that's  what  I  said.  Why  should 
I  trouble  myseu  to  come  down  all  atone  of  an  evening, 
and  look  after  a  fellow  1  don't  care  a  pin  for  ?  Zackly 
what  I  said.  Zackly  what  Castlewood  said.  Why  the 
devil  should  he  go  down  1  Castlewood  sajrs,  and  bo  said 
my  lady,  but  the  baroness  would  have  you.  It's  all  the 
baroness's  doing,. and  if  she  says  a  thing  it  must  be  done ; 
so  you  must  Just  get  up  and  come.'  Mr.  Esmond  ddivered 
these  words  with  the  most  amiable  rapidity  and  indistinct- 
ness, running  them  into  one  another,  and  tacking  about 
the  room  as  he  spoke.  But  the  young  Virginian  was  in 
great  wrath.  '  I  tell  you  what,  cousin,'  he  cried,  '  I  won't 
move  for  the  countess,  or  for  the  baroness,  or  for  all  the 
cousins  in  Castlewood.'  And  when  the  landlord  entered 
the  chamber  with  the  bowl  of  punch,  which  Mr.  Esn^     '' 
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had  ordered,  the  young  gentleman  in  bed  called  oat  fiercely 
to  the  host,  to  turn  that  Bot  out  of  the  room. 

'  Sot,  you  little  tobacconist !  Sot,  you  Cherokee  t  * 
screamB  out  Mr.  WiUiun,  *  jump  out  of  bed,  and  I'll  dtiTo 
my  Bword  through  your  body.  Why  didn't  I  do  it  to-day 
when  I  took  you  for  a  bailiff— a  confounded  pettifogging 
bum-bailiS ! '  And  he  went  on  screeching  more  oaths 
and  incoherences,  until  the  landlord,  the  drawer,  the 
oatler,  and  all  the  folks  of  the  kitch^i  were  brought  to 
lead  him  away.  After  which  Harry  Warrington  closed 
his  tent  round  him  in  sulky  wrath,  and,  no  doubt,  finally 
went  fast  to  sleep. 

My  landlord  was  very  much  more  obsequious  on  the 
next  morning  when  he  met  his  young  guest,  having  now 
fally  learned  his  name  and  quality.  Other  messengers 
had  come  from  the  castle  on  the  previous  night  to  bring 
both  the  young  gentlemen  home,  and  poor  Mr.  William, 
it  appeared,  had  returned  in  a  wheelbarrow,  being  not 
altogether  unaccustomed  to  that  mode  of  conveyance. 
'  He  never  remembers  nothin'  about  it  the  next  day.  He 
is  of  a  real  kind  nature,  Mr.  William,'  the  landlord  vowed, 
'  and  the  men  get  crowns  and  half-crowns  from  him  by 
Baying  that  he  beat  them  overnight  when  he  was  in  liquor. 
He's  the  devil  when  he's  tipsy,  Mr.  William,  but  when  he 
is  sober  he  is  the  very  kindest  of  young  gentlemen.' 

As  nothing  is  unknown  to  writers  of  biographies  of  the 
present  kind,  it  m^  be  as  well  to  state  what  had  occurred 
within  tl«^  walls  of  Castlewood  House,  whitet  Harry  Warring- 
ton was  without,  awaiting  some  token  of  recognition  from  his 
kinsmen.  On  their  arrival  at  home  the  family  had  found 
the  paper  on  which  the  lad's  name  was  inscribed,  and  his 
appearance  occasioned  a  little  domestic  council.  My  Lord 
Castlewood  supposed  that  must  have  been  the  young  gentle- 
man whom  tiiey  had  seen  on  the  bridge,  and  as  they  had  not 
drowned  him  they  must  invite  him.  Let  a  man  go  down 
with  the  proper  messages,  let  a  servant  carry  a  note. 
Lady  Fanny  thought  it  would  be  more  civil  if  one  of  the 
brothars  would  go  to  their  kinsman,  especially  considering 
the  original  greeting  whioh  they  bad  given.  Lord  Castle- 
wood had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  his  brother  Wilhani 
going — yes,  William  should  go.  Upon  this  Mr.  WiUiata 
■"■d  (with  a  yet  stronger  expression)  that  he  would  be 
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hanged  if  he  Tould  go.  Lady  Miuia  thought  the  young 
gentleman  whom  tiiey  had  Temarked  at  the  bridge  was 
a  pretty  fellev  enough.  'Castlewood  is  dreadfully  dull, 
I  am  sure  neither  of  my  brothers  do  anything  to  make 
it  amnsing.  He  may  be  vulgar — no  doubt,  he  is  vulgar — 
but  let  US  Bee  the  American.'  Such  was  Lady  Maria's 
opinion.  Lady  Castlewood  was  neither  for-  inviting  nor 
for  refnung  him,  bat  lor  delaying.  '  Wait  till  your  aunt 
comes,  children ;  periiaps  the  baroness  won't  like  to  aee 
the  yoUDg  man  ;  at  least,  let  us  consult  her  before  we  ask 
him.'  And  so  the  hospitality  to  be  offered  by  his  nearest 
kinsfolk  to  poor  Hairy  Warrington  remamed  yet  in 
abeyance. 

At  length  the  equipage  of  the  Baroness  Bernstein  made 
its  appearance,  and  whatever  doubt  there  might  be  as  to 
the  reception  of  the  Virginian  stranger,  there  was  no  lack 
of  enthusiasm  in  this  generous  family  regarding  their 
wealthy  and  powerful  kinswoman.  The  state-chamber 
had  already  been  prepared  for  her.  The  cook  had  arrived 
the  previous  day  with  instructions  to  get  ready  a  supper 
for  her  such  as  her  ladyship  liked.  The  table  sparkled 
with  old  plate,  and  was  set  in  the  oak  dining-room  with 
the  pictures  of  the  family  round  the  walls.  There  was 
the  late  viscount  his  father,  his  mother,  his  sister — these 
two  lovely  pioturee.  There  was  his  predecessor  by  Vaudyck, 
and  his  visconntesa.  There  was  Colonel  Esmond,  their 
relative  tn  Virginia,  about  whose  grandson  1^  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Esmond  family  showed  such  a  very 
moderate  d^ree  of  sympathy. 

The  feast  set  before  their  aunt,  the  baroness,  was  a  very 
good  one,  and  her  ladyship  enjoyed  it.  The  supper  occupied 
an  hour  or  two,  during  which  the  whole  Castlewood  family 
were  most  attentive  to  their  guest.  The  countess  pressed 
all  the  sood  dishes  upon  her,  of  which  she  freely  partook  : 
the  butler  no  sooner  saw  her  glass  empty  than  he  filled 
it  with  champagne :  the  young  folks  and  their  mother 
kept  up  the  conversatioti,  not  so  much  by  talking,  as  by 
listening  appropriately  to  their  friend.  She  was  full  of 
spirits  and  humour.  She  seemed  to  know  everybody  in 
Europe,  and  about  those  everybodies  the  wickedest  stories. 
The  Countess  of  Castlewood,  ordinarily  a  veiy  demure, 
severe  woman,  and  a  stickler  for  the  proprieties,  smiled 
at  the  very  worst  of  these  anecdotes ;   the  girls  looked  '*■ 
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one  another  and  laughed  at  ihe  matenud  signal ;  the  boys 
giggled  and  roared  with  especial  delight  at  their  sisters' 
confusion.  They  also  partook  freely  of  the  wine  which 
the  butler  handed  round,  nor  did  they,  or  their  guest, 
disdain  the  bowl  of  smoking  punch,  which  was  laid  on  tbe 
table  after  the  sapper.  Many  and  many  a  n^t,  the 
baroness  said,  she  hfid  drunk  at  tliat  table  by  her  father's 
side.  '  That  w^  his  place ; '  she  pointed  to  the  place  where 
the  countess  now  sat.  She  saw  none  of  the  old  plate. 
That  was  all  melted  to  pay  his  gambling  debte.  She 
hoped,  youi^;  gentlemen,  that  you  don't  play. 

'  Nevef,  on  my  word,'  says  Castlewooa. 

'  Never,  'pon  honour,'  says  Will — winking  at  his  brother. 

The  baroness  was  very  gUd  to  hear  they  were  such  good 
boys.  Her  face  grew  redder  with  the  punch ;  and  she 
became  voluble,  might  have  been  thought  coarse,  but 
that  times  were  diff^ent,  and  those  critics  were  inclined 
to  be  especially  favourable. 

She  talked  to  the  boys  about  their  father,  their  grand- 
father— other  men  and  women  of  the  house.  '  The  only 
man  of  the  family  was  that,'  she  said,  pointing  (with  an 
arm  that  was  yet  beautifully  round  and  white)  towards 
the  picture  of  the  military  gentleman  in  the  red  coat  and 
cuirass,  and  great  black  periwig. 

'  The  Virginian  ?  What  is  he  good  for  ?  I  always 
thoi^ht  he  was  good  for  nothing  but  to  cultivate  tobacco 
and  my  grandmother,'  says  my  lord,  laughing. 

She  struck  her  hand  upon  the  table  with  an  eneigy  that 
made  the  glasses  dance.  '  I  say  he  was  the  best  of  you  all. 
There  never  was  one  of  the  male  Esmonds  that  had  more 
brains  than  a  goose,  except  him.  He  was  not  fit  for  this 
wicked,  selfish,  old  world  of  ours,  and  he  was  right  to  go 
and  live  out  of  it.  Where  would  your  father  have  been, 
young  people,  but  for  him  ? ' 

'  Was  he  particularly  kind  to  our  papa  ?  '  says  Lady  Maria. 

'  Old  stwiee,  my  dear  Mtvia  ! '  cries  the  countess.  '  I  am 
sure  my  dear  earl  was  very  kind  to  him  in  giving  him  that 
great  estate  in  Virginia.' 

'  Since  his  brother's  death,  the  lad  who  has  been  here 
to-day  is  heir  to  that.  Mr.  I>raper  told  me  so.  Peste! 
I  don't  know  why  my  father  gave  up  such  a  property.' 

'  Who  has  been  here  to-day  t '  asked  the  baroness,  highly 
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'Harry  Bfemond  Warrington,  of  Virginia,'  my  lord 
answered :  '  a  lad  whom  Will  nearly  pitched  into  the 
river,  and  whom  I  pressed  my  lady  the  comit«es  to  invite 
to  stay  here.' 

'  You  mean  that  one  of  the  Virginian  hoys  has  heen  to 
Oastlewood,  and  has  not  heen  asked  to  stay  here  ? ' 

'  There  is  but  one  of  them,  my  dear  creature,'  interposes 
the  earl,     '  The  other,  you  know,  has  just  been ' 

'  For  shame,  for  shame  ! ' 

'  Oh  !  it  ain't  pleasant,  I  confess,  to  be  sc ' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  a  grandson  of  Henry  Esmond,  the 
master  of  this  house,  has  been  here,  and  none  of  you  have 
offered  him  hospitality  ! ' 

'  Since  we  didn't  know  it,  and  he  is  staying  at  the 
"  Castles  "  T '  interposes  Will. 

'That  he  is  staying  at  the  inn,  and  you  are  sitting  thertl' 
cries  the  old  lady.  '  This  is  too  bad — call  som^ody  to 
me.  Get  me  my  hood — I'll  go  to  the  boy  myself.  Come 
with  me  this  instant,  my  Lord  Castlewood.' 

The  young  man  rose  up,  evidently  in  wrath.  '  Madame 
the  Baroness  of  Bernstein,'  he  said,  'your  ladyship  is 
welcome  to  go ;  but  as  for  me,  I  don't  choose  to  have  such 
words  as  "  shameful "  applied  to  my  conduct.  I  won't 
go  and  fetch  the  young  gentleman  from  Virginia,  and 
I  propose  to  sit  here  and  mii^  this  bowl  of  punch.  Eugene  \ 
Don't  Eugene  me,  madam.  I  know  her  ladyship  has 
a  great  deal  of  money,  which  you  are  desirous  should 
remain  in  our  amiable  family.  You  want  it  more  than 
I  do.  Oringe  for  it — I  won't.'  And  he  sank  back  in  his 
chair. 

The  baroness  looked  at  the  family,  who  held  their  heads 
down,  and  then  at  my  lord,  but  this  time  without  any 
dislike.  She  leaned  over  to  him  and  said  rapidly  in  German, 
*  I  had  unright  when  I  said  the  colonel  was  the  only  man  of 
the  family.  Thou  canst,  if  thou  wiliest,  Eugene.'  To 
which  remark  my  lord  only  bowed. 

*  If  you  do  not  wish  an  old  woman  to  go  out  at  this  hour 
of  the  night,  let  William,  at  least,  go  and  fetch  his  cousin,' 
said  the  baroness. 

'  The  very  thing  I  proposed  to  him,' 
'  And  so  did  we — and  so  did  we  ! '  cried  the  daughters  in 
a  tneath. 

*  I  am  sure,  I  only  wanted  the  dear  baroness's  consent ! ' 
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Baid  their  mother,  '  apd  shall  be  charmed  for  my  part-  to 
welcome  our  young  relative.' 

'  Will !  Put  on  thy  patteos,  and  get  a  lantern,  and  go 
.  fetch  the  Virginian,'  said  my  lord. 

'  And  we  wUl  have  another  howl  of  punch  when  he  comes,' 
says  William,  who  by  this  time  had  already  had  too  much. 
And  he  went  forth — how  we  have  seen ;  and  how  be  had 
more  punch  ;    and  how  ill  he  succeeded  in  his  embassy. 

The  worthy  lady  of  Castlewood,  as  she  caught  sight  of 
young  Harry  Warrington  by  the  river-side,  must  have 
seen  a  very  handsome  and  interesting  youth,  and  very  likely 
had  reasons  of  her  own  for  not  desiring  his  presence  in  her 
family.  All  mothers  are  not  eager  to  encour^e  the  visits 
of  interesting  youths  of  nineteen  in  families  where  there 
are  virgins  of  twenty.  If  Harry's  acres  had  been  in  Norfolk 
or  Devon,  in  place  of  Virginia,  no  doubt  the  good  countess 
would  have  been  rather  more  eager  in  her  welcome.  Had 
she  wanted  him  she  would  have  given  him  her  hand  readily 
enough.  If  our  people  of  ton  are  selfish,  at  any  rate  they 
show  they  are  selfish ;  and,  being  cold-hearted,  at  least 
have  no  hypocrisy  of  affection. 

Why  should  Lady  Castlewood  put  herself  out  of  the  way 
to  welcome  the  young  stranger  ?  Because  he  was  friend- 
less ?  Only  a  simpleton  could  ever  imagine  such  a  reason 
as  that.  People  of  fashion,  like  her  ladyship,  are  friendly 
to  those  who  have  plenty  of  friends.  A  poor  lad,  alone, 
from  a  distant  country,  with  only  very  moderate  means 
and  those  not  as  yet  in  his  own  power,  with  uncouth  manners 
very  likely,  and  coarse  provincial  habits ;  was  a  great 
lady  called  upon  to  put  herself  out  of  the  way  for  such 
a  youth  ?  AUons  done  I  He  was  quite  as  well  at  the 
alehouse  as  at  the  castle. 

This,  no  doubt,  was  her  ladyship's  opinion,  which  her 
kinswoman,  tlie  Baroness  Bernstein,  who  knew  her  perfectly 
well,  entirely  understood.  The  baroness,  too,  was  a 
woman  of  the  world,  and,  possibly,  on  occasion,  could 
be  as  selfish  as  any  other  person  of  fashion.  She  fully 
understood  the  cause  of  the  deferenoe  which  aU  the  Castle- 
wood family  showed  to  her- — mother,  and  daughter,  and 
sons, — and  being  a  woman  of  great  humour,  played  upon 
the  dispositions  of  the  various  members  of  this  family, 
amused  herself  with  their  greedinesses,  their  humiliations, 
their   artless   respect   for  Tier   money-box,   and   clinging 
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attachment  to  her  purse.  They  were  nob  very  rich  ;  I<ady 
Castlewood's  own  moQey  was  settled  on  her  children. 
The  two  elder  had  inherited  nothing ,  but  Saxen  heada 
from  their  German  mother,  and  a  pedigree  of  prodigious 
distinction.  But  those  who  had  money,  and  those  who 
had  none,  .were  ahlce  eager  for  the  baroness's ;  in  this 
matter  the  rich  are  surely  quite  as  greedy  as  the  poor. 

So  if  Madame  Bernstein  struck  her  hand  on  the  table, 
and  caused  the  glasses  and  the  persona  round  it  to  tremble 
at  her  wiath,  it  was  because  she  was  excited  with  plenty 
of  punch  and  champagne,  which  her  ladyship  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  freely,  and  because  she  may  have  had 
a.  generous  impulse  when  generous  whie  warmed  her 
blood,  and  felt  indignant  as  she  thought  of  the  poor  lad 
yonder,  sitting  friendless  and  lonely  on  the  outeide  of  his 
ancestors'  door ;  not  because  she  was  specially  angry 
with  her  relatives,  who  she  knew  would  act  precisely  as 
th^  bad  done. 

The  exhibition  of  their  selfishnesB  and  humiliation  alike 
amused  her,  as  did  Castlewood's  act  of  revolt.  He  was 
as  selfish  ae  the  rest  of  the  family,  but  not  so  mean  ;  and, 
as  he  candidly  stated,  he  could  aSord  the  luxury  of  a  little 
independence,  having  a  tolerable  estate  to  fall  back  upon. 

Madame  Bernstein  was  an  early  woman,  restless,  resolute, 
extraordinarily  active  for  her  age.  She  was  up  long  before 
the  languid  Castlewood  ladies  (just  home  from  their  London 
routs  and  balls)  had  quitted  their  feather-beds,  or  jolly 
Will  had  slept  ofF  his  various  potations  of  punch.  She 
was  up,  and  pacing  the  green  t^races  that  sparkled  with 
the  sweet  morning  dew,  which  lay  twinkling,  also,  on 
a  flowery  wilderness  of  trim  parterres,  tuid  on  the  crisp 
walJa  of  the  dark  box  hedges,  under  which  marble  fauns 
and  dryads  were  cooling  themselves,  whilst  a  thousand 
birds  sang,  the  fountains  plashed  and  gUttered  in  the 
rosy  morning  sunshiae,  and  the  rooks  cawed  from  the 
great  wood. 

Had  the  well-remembered  scene  (for  she  had  visited  it 
often  in  childhood)  a  freshness  and  charm  for  her  ?  Did 
it  recall  days  of  innooence  and  happineas,  and  did  its  calm 
beauty  soothe  or  please,  or  awaken  remorse  in  her  heart  t 
Her  manner  was  more  than  ordinarily  afiectionate  and 
gentle,  when,  presently,  after  pacing  the  walks  for  a  half- 
hour,  the  person  for  whom  she  was  waiting  came  to  her. 
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This  ■was  our  young  Virginian,  to  whom  she  had  dispatched 
an  early  billet  by  one  of  the  Lockwooda,     The  note  was 
signed   B.   Bernstein,   and  informed  Mr.   Esmond   War- 
rington that  his  relatives  at  Caetlewood,  and  among  them 
a  dear  friend  of  his  grandfather,  were  most  anxious  that 
he  should  come  to  '  Colonel  Esmond's  house  in  England '. 
And  now,  accordingly,  the  lad  made  his  appearance,  passing 
under  the  old  Gothic  doorway,  tripping  down  the  steps 
from  one  garden  terrace  to  another,  hat  in  hand,  his  fair 
beJr  blowing  from  his  flushed  cheeks,  his  slim  figure  clad 
in  mourning.   The  handsome 
and  modest  looks,  the  comely 
face  and  person,  of  the  young 
lad   pleased   the  lady.     He 
made  her  a  low  bow  which 
would  have  done  credit   to 
Versailles.      She  held  out  a 
little  hand  to  him,  and,  as 
his  own  palm  closed  over  it, 
she  laid  the  other  hand  softly 
on    his   ruffle.     She   looked 
very   kindly  and    affection- 
ately in  the  honest  blushing 
face. 

'  I  knew  your  grandfather 

very  well,  Harry,'  she  said. 

'  So  you  came  yesterday  to 

see  his  picture,  and  they  turned  you  away,  though  you 

know  the  house  was  his  of  right  ? ' 

Harry  blushed  very  red.  '  The  servants  did  not  know 
me.  A  young  gentleman  came  to  me  last  night,'  he  said, 
'  when  I  was  peevish,  and  he,  I  fear,  was  tipsy.  I  spoke 
rudely  to  my  cousin,  and  would  ask  his  pardon.  Your 
ladyship  knows  that  in  Virginia  our  manners  towards 
strangers  are  different.  I  own  I  had  expected  another 
kind  of  welcome.  Was  it  you,  madam,  who  sent  my 
cousin  to  me  last  night  ?  ' 

'  I  sent  him  ;  but  you  will  find  your  cousins  most  friendly 
to  you  to-day.  You  must  stay  here.  Lord  Castlewood 
would  have  been  with  you  this  morning,  only  I  was  so 
eager  to  see  you.  There  will  be  breakfast  in  an  hour ; 
and  meantime  you  must  talk  to  me.  We  will  send  to  the 
"  Three  Castles  "  for  your  servant  and  your  baggage.     Give 
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me  your  arm.  Stop,  I  dropped  my  cane  when  you  came. 
Y&u,  shall  be  my  cane.' 
'  My  grandfather  used  to  call  U9  his  crutches,'  aaid  Harry. 
'  You  are  like  him,  though  you  are  fair.' 
'  You  should  have  seen — you  should  have  seen  Geotve,' 
eatd  the  boy,  and  his  honest  eyes  welled  with  teare.  The 
recollection  of  bis  brother,  the  bitter  pain  of  yesterday's 
humiliation,  the  affectlonateness  of  the  present  greeting — 
all,  perhaps,  contributed  to  soften  the  lad's  heart.  He 
felt  very  t^iderly  and  gratefully  towards  the  lady  who 
had  reoeived  him  so  warmly.  He  was  utterly  alone  and 
miBerable  a  minute  aince^  and  here  was  a  home  and  a  kind 
hand  held  out  to  him.  No  wonder  he  clung  to  it.  In 
the  hour  dnrii^  which  they  talked  together,  the  young 
fellow  had  poured  out  a  great  deal  of  his  honest  heart  to 
the  kind  new-found  friend  ;  when  the  dial  teld  bre^fast- 
time,  he  wwidered  to  think  how  much  he  bad  told  her. 
She  took  him  to  the  breakfast-room ;  she  presented  him 
to  his  aunt,  the  countess,  and  bade  him  embrace  his  cousins. 
Lord  Castlewood  was  frank  and  gracious  enough.  Honest 
Will  bad  a  headache,  but  was  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
Itfoceedinga  of  the  past  night.  The  ladies  were  very 
pleasant  and  pohte,  as  ladies  of  their  fashion  know  how 
to  be.  How  should  Harry  Warrington,  a  simple  truth- 
telling  lad  from  a  distant  colony,  who  had  only  yesterday 
put  his  foot  np(Mi  English  shore,  know  that  my  ladies,  so 
smiling  and  easy  in  demeanour,  were  furious  agaiiut  him, 
and  f^hast  at  the  favour  with  which  Madame  Bernstein 
Geem^  to  regard  him  ? 

She  was  /ofle  of  him,  talked  of  no  one  else,  scarce  noticed 
the  Castlewood  young  people,  trotted  with  him  over  the 
houise,  and  told  him  all  its  story,  showed  him  the  little 
room  in  the  courtyard  where  his  grandfather  used  to  sleep, 
and  a  cunning  ciqiboard  over  the  fireplace  which  had  been 
made  in  the  time  of  the  Catholic  persecntions  ;  drove  out 
with  him  in  the  neighbourir^  country,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  the  most  remarkable  sites  and  houses,  and  had  in 
return  the  whole  of  the  young  man's  story. 

This  brief  biography  the  kind  reader  will  please  to  accept, 
not  in  the  jwecise  words  in  which  Mr.  Harry  WamngtOTi 
delivered  it  to  Madame  Bernstein,  but  in  the  form  in  which 
it  has  been  cast  in  the  chapters  next  ensuing. 
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CHAPTER  m 

TEE  SBU0NS9  IN 


SNRY  Esmond,  Esq.,  an  officer 
who  bad  served  with  the  rank 
of  colonel  during  the  wars  o£ 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  found  him- 
Belf,  at  its  close,  oompromiBed 
in  certain  attempts  for  the 
restoration  of  the  queen's  family 
to  the  throne  of  these  realms. 
Happily  for  itself,  the  natioa 
preferred  another  dynasty ;  but 
some  of  the  few  opponents  of 
the  house  of  Hanover  took 
refuge  out  of  the  three  king- 
doms, and  amongst  others. 
Colonel  Esmond  was  counselled 
by  bis  friends  to  go  abroad.  As 
Mr.  Esmond  sincerely  regretted 
the  part  which  be  had  taken, 
and  as  the  august  prince  wbo 
came  to  rule  over  England  was  the  most  pacable  of 
sovereigns,  in  a  very  little  time  the  colonel's  friends  found 
means  to  make  bis  peace. 

Mr.  Esmond,  it  has  been  said,  belcmged  to  the  noble 
English  family  which  takes  its  title  from  Castlewood,  in. 
the  county  of  Hants  ;  and  it  was  pretty  generally  known. 
that  King  James  II  and  his  son  had  offered  the  title  c£ 
marquis  to  Colonel  Esmond  and  his  father,  and  that  the 
former  might  have  assumed  the  (Irish)  peerage  hereditary 
in  bis  family,  but  for  an  informality  which  he  did  not 
choose  to  set  right.  Tired  of  the  political  struggles  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  annoyed  by  family  circum- 
stances in  Europe,  be  preferred  to  establish  himself  in. 
Virginia,  where  be  took  possession  of  a  large  estate  conferred 
by  King  Charles  I  upOn  bis  ancestor.  Here  Mr.  Esmond's 
daught^  and  grandsons  were  bom,  and  his  wife  died. 
This  lady,  when  she  married  bim,  was  the  widow  of  the 
colonel's  kinsman,  the  unlucky  Viscount  Castlewood,  killed 
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I  a  duel  by  Lord  Mohun,  at  the  close  of  King  ^^Uiom's 


the  patrimonial  home  in  the  old  oouctiy.  The  whole  oeagea 
of  Virginia,  indeed,  were  fondly  modelled  after  the  Engllgh 
Guatoum.  It  was  a  loyal  colony.  The  Virginians  botisted 
that  King  Charies  II  had  been  king  in  Virginia  before  he 
had  been  king  in  England.  English  king  and  Ei^li^ 
church  were  alike  faithfully  hraioured  there.  The  resident 
gentry  were  allied  to  good  English  famihes.  Th^  held 
their  heads  above  the  Dutch  traders  of  New  York,  and 
the  money-getting  Roundheads  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
England.  Never  were  people  lees  repnbliccu)  thaa  those 
of  the  great  province  which  was  soon  to  be  foremost  in 
the  memorable  revolt  against  the  British  Crown. 

The  gentry  of  Virginia  dwelt  on  their  great  lands  after 
a  fashion  almost  patriarchal.  For  its  rough  cultivation, 
each  estate  had  a  multitude  of  hands — of,  purchased  and 
assigned  servants — who  were  subject  to  the  command  of 
the  master.  The  land  yielded  their  food,  live  stock,  and 
^me.  The  great  nvers  swarmed  with  fish  for  the  taking. 
JVom  their  hanks  the  passage  home  waa  clear.  Their  shipa 
took  the  tobaeco  off  their  private  wharves  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  or  the  James  Kiver,  and  carried  it  to  London 
or  Bristol, — bringing  hack  English  goods  and  articles  of 
home  manufacture  in  return  for  the  only  produce  which 
the  Virginian  gentry  chose  to  cultivate.  Thear  hospitality 
was  boundless.  No  stranger  was  ever  seat  away  from 
their  gates.  The  gentry  received  one  another,  and  travelled 
to  each  other's  houses,  in  a  state  almost  feudal.  The 
question  of  Slavery  was  not  bom  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write.  To  be  the  proprietor  of  black  servants  shocked  the 
Feelings  of  no  Virginian  geuUeman  ;  nor,  in  truth,  was  the 
despotism  exercised  over  the  negro  race  generally  a  savage 
one.  The  food  was  plenty ;  the  poor  black  people  lazy, 
and  not  unhappy.  You  might  have  jH-eached  negro  emanci- 
pation to  Madam  Esmond  of  CastleWood  as  you  might 
have  told  her  to  let  the  horses  run  lobse  out  of  her  stables ; 
she  had  nO'  doubt  but  that  the  whip  and  the  corn-bag 
were-  good  tor  both. 

Her  father  may  have  thought  otherwise,  being  of  a 
sceptioal  turn  on  very  many  points,  but  his  doubts  did  not 
break  forth  in  active  denial,  and  he  was  rather  disaffected 
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than  rebellious.  At  one  period,  thin  gentleman  had  taken 
a  part  in  active  life  at  home,  and  posaibl;  inight  have 
heoA  eagm  to  share  its  rewards;  bat  in  latter  days  be 
did  not  seem  to  care  for  thetu.  A  something  had  oocuired 
in  his  life,  whioh  had  cast  a  tinge  of  melandioly  over  aH 
his  existence.  He  wafi  not  unhappy^-to  those  abmit  him 
most  kind — most  affectionate,  olwequioUB  even  to  the 
women  of  his  family,  whom  he  scarce  ever  contradicted ; 
but  there  had  been  some  bsAkruptey  of  his  heart,  which 
his  spirit  never  recovered.  He  submitted  to  life  rathw: 
thaji  enjoyed  it,  and  never  waa  in  better  spirits  than  in 
his  last  hours  when  he  was  going  to  lay  it  down. 

Having  lost  his  wife,  his  daughter  took  the  management 
of  the  colonel  and  his  affairs ;  and  he  gave  them  up  to 
her  charge  with  an  entire  acquiescence.  So  that  he  had 
his  books  and  his  quiet,  he  cared  for  no  more.  When 
company  came  to  Castlewood,  he  entertained  th«n  hand- 
somely, and  was  of  a  very  pleasant,  sareastical  turn.  He 
was  not  in  the  least  sorry  when  they  went  away. 

'  My  love,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  go  myseK,'  he  said 
to  his  daughter,  '  and  you,  though  the  most  affectionate 
of  daughters,  will  console  yourself  after  a  while.  Why 
should  I,  who  am  so  old,  be  romantic  t  You  may,  who  are 
still  a  young  creature.'  This  he  said,  not  meaning  all  he 
said,  for  the  lady  whom  he  addressed  was  a  matter-fJ-fact 
little  person,  with  very  little  romance  in  her  nature. 

After  fifteen  years'  residence  upon  his  great  Virginian 
estate,  affairs  prospered  so  well  with  the  worthy  proprietor, 
that  he  acquiesced  in  hie  daughter's  plans  for  the  building 
of  a  mansion  much  grander  and  more  durable  than  the 
plain  wooden  edifice  in  which  he  had  been  content  to  five, 
so  that  his  heirs  might  have  a  habitation  wcathy  of  their 
noble  name.  Several  of  Madsjn  Warrington's  neighbours 
had  built  handsome  houses  for  themselvra  ;  perhaps  it  was 
her  ambition  to  take  rank  in  the  country,  which  inspired 
this  desire  for  improved  quarters.  Colonel  Esmond,  of 
Castlewood,  neither  cared  for  quarters  nor  for  quarterings. 
But  his  daughter  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  merit 
and  antiquity  of  her  lineage ;  and  her  sire,  growing  ex- 
quisitely calm  and  good-natured  in  his  serene,  dedimng 
years,  humoured  his  child's  pecuUarities  in  an  easy,  ban- 
tering way, — nay,  helped  her  with  his  antiquarian  learoij^;, 
which  was  not  ineomiderable,  and  with  his  skiil  in  the 
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art  <A  paJntingt  of  which  he  was  a.  proficient.  A  knowledge 
of  her^dry,  a  hundred  yeare  ago,  formed  put  of  the 
educatkn  of  moet  oobie  ladies  and  gcaitlemen :  during 
her  visit  to  Europe,  Mies  Esmond  had  e^erly  studied  the 
family  hiatoiry  and  pedigrees,  and  returned  thenoe  to  Vir- 
ginia with  a  store  of  documents  relative  to  her  family  on 
which  she  relied  with  implicit  gravity  and  credence,  and 
with  the  moat  edifying  volumes  then  published  in  IVance 
ind  England,  respecting  the  noble  Bcience.  These  works 
proved,  to  her  perfect  eatiBfactifffi,  not  only  that  the 
EsmimdB  were  descended  from  noble  Norman  warriors, 
who  came  into  Ei^^land  along  with  their  victorious  chief, 
but  from  native  English  of  royal  dignity :  and  two  mag- 
nificent heral<Uo  trees,  cunningly  painted  by  the  hand  cj 
the  colonel,  represented  the  family  springing  from  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne  on  the  one  hand,  who  was  drawn 
io  plate  armour,  with  his  imperial  mantle  and  diadem,  and 
OD  the  other  from  Queen  Boadicea,  whom  the  colonel 
,  inuated  upon  painting  in  the  hght  costume  of  an  ancient 
Briti^  queen,  with  a  prodigious  gilded  crown,  a  trifling 
mantle  of  furs,  and  a  lovely  symmetrical  person,  tastefully 
tattooed  with  figures  of  a  brilliant  blue  tint.  From  these 
iwo  illustriouB  stocks  the  family  tree  rose  'until  it  united 
ia  the  thirteenth  century  somewhere  in  the  person  of  the 
fortunate  Esmcmd  ^^^  claimed  to  spring  from  both. 

Of  the  Warringbcm  family,  into  which  she  muried,  good 
Madam  Rachel  thought  but  httle.  She  wrote  herself 
Esmond  Warrington,  bat  was  universally  called  Madam 
Esmond  of  Castlewood,  when  after  her  father's  decease 
she  came  to  rule  over  that  domain.  It  is  even  to  be  feared 
that  quarrels  for  precedence  in  the  colonial  society  occa- 
sion^y  disturbed  her  temper  ;  for  though  her  father  had 
had  a  maj'quis's  patent  from  King  Jamea,  which  he  had 
burned  and  disowned,  she  would  frequently  act  as  if  that 
document  existed  and  was  in  full  force.  She  considered 
the  Knglish  Esmonds  of  an.  iiif^cH'  dignity  to  her  own 
branch,  and  aa  for  the  colonial  aristocracy,  she  made  no 
scruple  of  asserting  her  superiority  over  the  whole  body 
of  them.  Hence  quarrels  and  angry  words,  and  even  a 
scnffle  or  two,  as  we  gather  from  her  notes,  at  the  governor's 
assemUiefi  at  James  Town.  Wherefore  recall  the  memory 
of  these  squabbles  ?  Are  not  tie  persons  who  engf^^  in 
them  beyond -the  reach  of  quarrels  now,  and  has  not  th~ 
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republio  put  an  end  to  tbaae  socnal  inequalitaes  ?  £re  tiie 
estabUshment  of  Independenoe,  there  vas  no  more  ariato- 
■  cratic  couatry  in  the  world  than  Virginia  ;  so  the  Virgioians, 
whose  history  we  have  to  oarrate,  were  bred  to  have  Hie 
fullest  respect  for  the  instatutiona  of  home,  and  the  rightful 
king  had  not  two  more  faitl^ul  little  aubjecte  tbui  the 
young  twins  of  Caatlewood. 

When  the  boya'  grandfather  died,  their  mother,  in  great 
etate,  prool^med  her  eldest  son  George  her  suooeseor,  and 
heir  of  the  estate ;  and  Harry,  George's  younger  brother 
by  half  an  hour,  was  always  enjoiaed  to  respect  his  senior. 
All  the  household  was  equally  instructed  to  pay  him 
honour ;  the  negroes,  of  whom  there  was  a  large  and  happy 
family,  and  the  assigned  servants  from  Europe,  whose  lot 
was  made  as  bearable  as  it  might  be  under  the  government 
of  the  Lady  of  Castlewood.  In  the  whole  family  there 
scarcely  was  a  rebel  save  Mrs.  Elsmond's  faithful  friend  and 
companion.  Madam  Mountain,  and  Harry's  foster-mother, 
a  faithful  negro  woman,  who  never  could  be  made  to  under- 
stand why  her  child  should  not  be  first,  who  was  hand- 
somer, and  stronger,  and  cleverer  than  his  brother,  as  she 
vowed ;  though,  in  truth,  there  was  scaroely  any  difEerenoe 
in  the  beauty,' strength,  or  stature  of  the  twins.  In  dis- 
position, they  were  in  many  points  exceedingly  unlike ; 
but  in  feature  they  resembled  each  other  bo  closely,  that 
but  for  the  colour  of  their  hair  it  had  been  difficult  to 
distinguish  them.  In  their  beds,  and  whMi  their  heads 
were  oovered  with  those  vast  ribboned  nightcaps  which 
our  great  and  little  ancestors  wore,  it  was  soarcely  possible 
for  any  but  a  nurse  or  a  mother  to  tell  the  one  from  the 
other  child. 

Howbeit  alike  in  form,  we  have  said  l^at  they  differed 
in  temper.  The  elder  was  peaceful,  studious,  and  silent ; 
the  younger  was  warlike  and  noisy.  He  was  quick  at 
learning  when  he  began,  but  very  slow  at  beginning.  No 
threats  of  the  ferule  would  provoke  Harry  to  learn  in  an 
idle  fit,  or  would  prevent  George  from  helping  his  brother 
in  his  lesson,  Harry  was  of  a  strong  military  turn,  drilled 
the  httle  negroes  on  the  estate  and  caned  them  Hke  a 
oorporal,  having  many  good  boxing-matches  with  them, 
and  never  bearing  malice  if  he  was  worsted ; — whweas 
George  was  sparing  of  blows  mid  gentle  with  all  about 
him.     As  the  oustom  in  all  families  was,  each  of  the  boys 
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had  a  special  little  servaat  assigned  him ;  and  it  v&s 
a  luiown  fact  that  George,  finding  his  little  wretoh  d  a 
blackamoor  asleep  on  im  master's  bed,  sat  down  beside 
it  and  brushed  the  flies  off  the  child  with  a  feather  fan, 
to  the  horror  of  old  Gumbo,  the  ohild's  father,  who  fomid 
his  yomig  master  so  engaged,  and  to  the  indignation  of 
Madam  Esmond,  who  ordered  the  young  negro  oS  to  the 
proper  officer  for  a  whipping.  In  vain  George  implored 
and  entreated — burst  into  passionate  tears,  and  bcsousht 
a  remission  of  the  sentence.  His  mother  was  inflexible 
r^arding  the  young  rebel's  punishment,  and  the  little 
negro  went  oft  beseeching  his  young  master  not  to  cry,  . 

A  fierce  quarrel  between  mother  and  son  ensued  out  of 
this  event.  Her  son  would  not  be  pacified.  He  said  the 
punisbment  was  a  shame— a  shame ;  that  he  was  the 
master  of  the  boy,  and  no  one — no,  not  his  mother, — had 
a  right  to  touch  him ;  that  she  might  order  Aim  to  be 
corrected,  and  that  be  would  suffer  the  punishment,  as  he 
and  Harry  often  had,  but  no  one  should  lay  a  hand  on  bis 
boy.  Trembling  with  passionate  rebellion  against  what  he 
conceived  the  injustic^of  procedure,  he  vowed — actually 
shrieking  out  an  oath,  which  shocked  his  fond  mother  and 
governor,  who  never  before  heard  such  language  from  the 
usually  gentle  child — that  on  the  day  he  came  of  age  he 
would  set  young  Gumbo  free — went  to  viMt  the  child  in 
the  slave's  quarters,  and  gave  him  one  of  his  own  toys. 

The  young  black  martyr  was  an  impudent,  lazy,  saucy 
httle  personage,  who  woiUd  be  none  the  worse  for  a  whip- 
ping, as  the  colonel  no  doubt  thought ;  tor  he  acquiesced 
in  the  child's  punishment  when  Madam  Esmond  insisted 
upon,  it,  and  only  laughed  in  his  good-natured  way  when 
his  indignant  grandson  called  out,  ' 

'  You  let  mamma  rule  you  in  everything,  grandpapa.' 

'  Why,  so  I  do,'  says  grandpapa.  Rachel,  my  love,  the 
way  in  which  I  am  pettiooat-ridden  is  so  evident  that  even 
thia  baby  has  found  it  out.' 

'  Then  why  don't  ygu  stand  up  like  a  man  ? '  says  little 
Harry,  who  always  was  ready  to  abet  his  brother. 

Grandpapa  looked  queerly. 

'  Because  I  hke  sitting  down  best,  my  dear,'  he  said. 
'  I  am  an  old  gentleman,  and  standing  fatigues  me.' 

On  aocouiit  of  a  certain  apish  drollery  and  humour  whioh 
exhibited  itself  in  the  lad,  and  a  liking  for  some  of  the 
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old  man's  pursuits,  the  first  <A  the  twins  was  the  grand- 
father's  favourite  and  <3ompanion,  and  would  laUgh  and 
talk  out  all  his  infantine  heart  to  the  old  gentleman,  to 
whom  the  younger  had  seldom  a  word  to  say.  George 
was  a  demure,  studious  l>oy,  and  his  senses  seemed  to 
brighten  up  in  the  library,  where  his  brother  was  so  ^oomy. 
He  knew  the  books  before  he  could  wellnigh  carry  them, 
and  read  in  them  long  bef<M«  he  could  understand  them. 
Harry,  on  the  other  band,  was  all  alive  in  the  stables  or 
in  the  wood,  eager  for  all  parties  of  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  promised  to  be  a  good  sportsman  from  a  very  earfy 
a^.  Their  grandfather's  ship  was  sailing  for  Europe  once 
when  the  boys  were  children,  and  they  were  asked  what 
present  Captain  Franks  should  bring  them  back  ?  George 
was  divided  between  books  and  a  fiddle  ;  Harry  instantly 
declared  for  a  little  gun  :  and  Madam  Warrington  (as  she 
then  was  called)  was  hurt  that  her  elder  boy  should  have 
low  tastes,  and  apjdauded  the  younj^r's  choice  as  more 
worAy  of  his  name  and  lineage.  'Books,  papa,  I  can 
fancy  to  be  a  good  choice,'  she  rephed  to  her  father,  who 
tried  to  convince  her  that  George  had  a  right  to  his  opinion, 
'  though  I  am  sure  you  must  have  pretty  nigh  all  the 
books  in  the  world  already.  But  I  never  can  desire — 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  never  can  desire — that  my  son, 
and  the  grandson  of  the  Marquis  of  Esmond  should  be 
a  fiddler.' 

'  Should  be  a  fiddlestick,  my  dear,'  the  old  colonel 
answered.  '  Bemember  that  Heaven's  ways  are  not  ours, 
and  that  each  creature  born  has  a  little  kingdom  of  thought 
of  his  own,  which  it  is  a  sin  in  us  to  invade.  Suppose 
George  loves  music  ?  You  can  no  more  atop  him  than  you 
can  order  a  rose  not  to  smell  sweet,  or  a  bird  not  to  sing.' 

'  A  bird !  A  bird  sings  from  nature  ;  George  did  not 
come  into  the  world  with  a  fiddle  in  his  band,'  says  Mrs. 
Warrington,  with  a  toes  of  her  head.  '  I  am  sure  I  hated 
the  harpsichord  when  a  chit  at  Kensington  School,  and 
only  learned  to  please  my  mamma.  Say  what  you  will, 
dear  sir,  I  can  ftot  believe  that  this  fiddling  is  work  for 
persons  of  fashion.' 

'  And  King  David  who  played  thel  harp,  my  dear  ? ' 

'  I  wish  my  papa  would  read  him  more,  and  not  speak 
about  him  in  that  way,'  said  Mrs.  Warrington. 

'  Nay,  my  dear,  it  was  but  by  way  of  illustration,'  the 
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father  replied  gently.  It  was  Colonel  Esmond's  nature,  as 
he  has  owned  in  hie  own  biography,  always  to  be  led  by 
a  woman ;  and,  his  wife  dead,  he  coaxed  and  dandled  and 
sptriled  his  daughter  ;  laughing  at  her  caprices,  but  humouT' 
ing  them ;  making  a  joke  of  her  prejudices,  but  letting 
them  have  their  way ;  indulging,  and  perhaps  increasing, 
her  natural  impetiousness  of  character,  though  it  was  his 
maxim  that  we  can't  change  dispositions  by  meddhng,  and 
only  make  hypocrites  of  our  children  by  commanding  them 
over- much. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  Mr.  Esmond  was  to  have 
done  with  the  affairs  of  this  life,  and  he  laid  them  down 
as  if  gfad  to  be  rid  of  their  burthen.  We  mtist  not  ring 
in  an  opening  history  with  tolling  bells,  or  preface  it  with 
a  funeral  sermon.  All  who  read  and  heard  that  discourse, 
wondered  where  Parson  Broadbent  of  James  Town  found 
the  eloquence  and  the  Latin  which  adorned  it.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Dempster  knew,  the  boy's  Scotch  tutor,  viixo  corrected 
the  proofs  of  the  oration,  which  was  printed,  by  desire  of 
his  excellency  and  many  persons  of  honour,  at  Mr.  Frank- 
lin's press  in  Philadelphm.  No  such  sumptuous  funeral 
had  ever  been  seen  in  the  country  as  that  which  Madam 
Esmond  Warrington  ordained  for  her  father,  who  would 
have  been  the  firet  to  smile  at  that  pompous  grief.  The 
little  lads  of  Castlewood,  almost  smothered  in  black  trains 
and  hatbands,  headed  the  procession,  and  were  followed 
by  my  Lord  Fairfax  from  Greenway  Court,  by  his  excel- 
lency the  Governor  of  Virginia  (with  his  coach),  by  the 
Randolphs,  the  Careys,  the  Harrisons,  the  Washingtons, 
and  many  otherSi  for  the  whole  county  esteemed  the 
departed  gentleman,  whose  goodness,  whose  high  talentsi 
whose  benevolence  and  unohtnisive  urbanity  had  earned 
for  him  the  just  respect  of  his  neighbours.  When  informed 
of  the  event,  the  family  of  Crdonel  Esmond's  stepson,  the 
Lord  Castlewood  <rf  Hampshire  in  England,  a^ed  to  be 
at  the  charges  of  the  marble  slab  which  recorded  the  names 
and  virtues  of  his  lordship's  mother  and  her  husband  ;  and 
after  due  time  of  preparation,  the  monument  was  set  up, 
exhibiting  the  arms  and  coronet  of  the  Esmonds,  supported 
by  a  little  ehubby  girbnp  of  weeping  cherubs,  and  reciting 
an  epitaph  which  for  once  did  Hot  t3l  any  falsehoods. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

IB  WHICH  H&SBY  Enow  A  NEW  KKL&TIYE 

ISO   friends,  neigh- 
boura    hospitaUe, 
cordial,    even    re- 
spect  f  ul,  —  an 
ancient    name,    a 
large  estate  and  a 
Bu£cient  fortone, 
a     comiortable 
home,       supplied 
with  all  the  neces- 
saries and    many 
of     the     luxuries 
of     hfe,     and     a 
troop  of  servants, 
black  and   wiiite, 
eager  to  do  your 
bidding ;    good  health,  affectionate  children,  and,  let  ua 
humbly  add,  a  good  c:)ok,  cellar,  and  Ubrary — ought  not 
a  person  in  the  possession  of  all  these  benefits  to  he  con- 
sidered very  decently  happy  ?   Madam  Esmond  Warrington 
possessed  aU  these  causes  for  happiness ;    she  reminded 
herseU  of  them  daily  in  her  morning  and  evening  prayers. 
She  was  scrupulous  in  her  devotions,  good  to  the  poor, 
never  knowingly  did  anybody  a  wrong.     Yonder  I  fancy 
her  enthroned  in  her  principality  of  Castlewood,  the  country 
gentlefolks  paying  her  court,  the  sons  dutiful  to  her,  the 
domestics  tumbhng  over  each  other's  black  heeds  to  do  her 
bidding,   the  poor  whites  grateful  for   her   bounty  and 
implicitly  taking  her  doses  when  they  were  ill,  the  smaller 
gentry  always  acquiescing  in  her  remarks,  and  for  ever 
letting  her  win  at  backgammon — well,  with  all  these  benefits, 
which  are  more  sure  than  fate  allots  to  most  mortals, 
I  don't  think  the  little  Princess  PocahoatAs,  as  siiB  was 
called,  was  to  be  envied  in  the  midst  of  her  dominions. 
The  princess's  husband,  who  was  cut  off  in  early  life,  was 
as  well  perhaps  out  of  the  way.    Had  he  survived  his 
marriage   by   many  years,   they   would  have   quarrelled 
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fiercely,  or,  he  would  infallibly  have  been  a  henpecked 
husband,  of  which  sort  there  were  a  few  epecimens  still 
extant  a  hundred  years  argo.  Tbe  tnith  is,  little  Madam 
Esmond  never  oame  near  man  or  woman  but  she  tried 
to  domineer  over  them.  If  people  obeyed,  she  was  their 
very  good  friend ;  if  they  resisted,  she  fought  and  fought 
until  she  or  they  gave  in.  We  are  all  miserable  sinners : 
that's  a  fact  we  acknowledge  in  public  every  Sunday— no 
one  announced  it  in  a  more  dear,  resotnte  voice  than  the 
little  lady.  ■  As  a  mortal,  she  may  have  been  in  the  wrong, 
of  course  ;  only  she  very  seldom  acknowledged  the  circum- 
stance  to  herself,  and  to  others  never.  Her  father,  in  his 
old  age,  used  to  watch  her  freaks  of  despotism,  haughtiness, 
and  stubbornness,  and  amuse  himself  with  them.  She  felt 
that  his  eye  was  upon  her  ;  his  humour,  of  which  quality 
she  possessed  little  herself,  subdued  and  bewildered  her. 
But,  the  colonel  gone,  there  was  nobody  else  whom  she 
was  disposed  to  obey, — and  so  I  am  rather  glad  for  my 
part  that  I  did  not  hve  a  hundred  years  ago  at  Castle- 
wood  in  Westmorland  county  in  Virginia.  I  fancy,  one 
would  not  have  been  too  happy  there.  Happy !  who  is 
happy  ?  Was  not  there  a  serpent  in  Paradise  itself,  and 
if  Eve  had  been  perfectly  happy  beforehand,  would  she 
have  listened  to  him  ? 

The  management  of  the  house  of  Castiewood  had  been 
in  th«  hands  of  the  active  httle  lady  long  before  the  colonel 
slept  the  sle^  of  the  just.  She  now  exercised  a  rigid 
supervision  over  the  estate ;  dismissed  Colonel  Esmond's 
English  factor  and  employed  a  new  one ;  built,  improved, 
planted,  grew  tobacco,  appointed  a  new  overseer,  and 
imported  a  new  tutor.  Much  as  she  loved  her  father, 
there  were  some  of  his  maxims  by  which  she  was  not 
inclined  to  abide.  Had  she  not  obeyed  her  papa  and  mamma 
during  all  their  lives,  as  a  dutiful  daughter  should  ?  So 
ought  all  children  to  obey  their  parents,  that  their  days 
might  be  lo»g  in  the  land.  The  httle  queen  domineered 
over  her  little  dominion,  and  the  princes  her  sons  were 
aoty  her  &rBt  subjects.  Bre  lotig  she  discontinued  her 
husbcmd's  name  of  Warrington  and  went  by  the  name 
of  Madfun Esmond  in  theoountry.  Herfamily  pretensions 
were  known  there.  Shs  had  no  objection  to  talk  of  the 
marquis's  title  which  King  James  had  given  to  her  father 
and     grandfather.     Her    papa's    enormous    magnaoimif^- 
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might  induce  him  to  give  up  his  titles  and  rank  to  the 
younger  .branch  d  the  family,  and  to  her  half-brother, 
my  Lord  Gastlewood  and  his,  children ;  but  she  and  her 
sons  were  of  the  elder  brangh  of  the  Esmonds,  and  she 
expected  that  they  should  be  treated  accordingly.  Lord 
Ffurfax  wae  the  oialy  gentleman  in  the  colony  of  Virginia 
to  whom  she  would  allow  precedence  over  her.  She 
insisted  on  the  pas  before  all  lieutetumt-govemors'  and 
judges'  ladies ;  before  the  wife  of  the  governor  of  a  colony 
she  would,  of  course,  yield  as  to  th©  representative  of  the 
sovereign.  Accounts  are  extant,  in  the  family  papers 
and  letters,  <^  one  or  two  tremendous  battles  which  madam 
fought  with  the  wives  of  colonial  dignitaries  upon  thew 
questions  of  etiquette.  As  for  her  hnsband's  family  of 
Warrington,  they  were  as  naught  in  her  eyes.  She  married 
an  English  baronet's  younger  son  out  of  Norfolk  to  please 
her  parents,  whom  she  was  always  bound  to  obey.  At 
the  early  a^  at  which  she  married — a  chit  out  of  a  boarding- 
school — she  would  have  jumped  overboard  it  her  pa^ 
had  ordered.  '  And  that  is  always  the  way  with  the 
Esmonds,'  she  said. 

The  English  Warrii^tons  were  not  over-much  flattered 
by  the  Utfle  American  princess's  behaviour  to  them,  and 
her  manner  of  speaking  about  them.  Once  a  year  a 
solemn  letter  used  to  be  addressed  to  the  Warrington 
family,  aod  to  her  noble  kinsmen  the  Hampshire  Esmraids  ; 
but  a  judge's  lady  with  whom  Madam  Esmond  had  quarrelled 
returning  to  England  out  of  Vii^inia  chanced  to  meet 
Lady  Warrington,  who  was  in  London  with  Sir  Miles  attend* 
ing  Parliament,  and  this  person  repeated  some  of  the 
speeches  which  the  Princess  Pocahontas  was  in  the  habit 
of  making  regarding  her  own  and  her  husband's  English 
relatives,  and  ny  Lady  Warrington,  I  suppose,  carried 
the  story  to  my  Lady  Gastlewood ; .  after  which  the  letters 
from  Vii^nia  were  not  answered,  to  the  surprise  and  wrath 
of  Madam  E«nond,  who  speedily  left  off  wnting  also. 

So  this  good  woman  fell  out  with  her  neighbours,  with  her 
relatives,  and,  as  it  mast  be  owned,  with  her  sons  also. 

A  very  early  difference  whifih  occurred  between  the 
queen  and  crown  prince  arose  out  of  the  dismissal  of  Itir, 
Dempster,  the  lad's  tutor  and  the  late  colonel's  secretary. 
In  her  father's  life  Madam  Esmond  bore  him  with  difiSculty, 
or  it  ^onM  be  rather  said  Mr.  Dempster,  could  scarce  put 
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np  with  her.  She  was  jealous  of  books  somehow,  and 
thought  your  bookvOnns  dangerous  folks,  insintreting 
bad  principles.  She  had  heard  that  Dempster  was  a 
Jesuit  in  disguise,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  obliged  to  go 
build  himself  a  cabin  in  a  clearing,  and  t«aeh  school  and 
practise  medicine  where  be  could  find  customers  among 
the  sparse  inhabitants  of  the  province:  Master  George 
vowed  he  never  would  forsake  his  old  tutor,  and  kept  his 
promise.  Harry  had  always  loved  fishing  and  sporting 
better  than  botws,  and  he  and  the  poor  dominie  had  never 
been  on  terms  of  close  intimacy.  Another  cause  of  dispute 
presently  ensued. 

By  the  death  of  an  aunt,  and  at  his  father's  demise, 
the  heirs  of  Mr.  Geoige  Warrington  became  entitled  to 
a  som  of  six  thousand  pounds,  of  which  their  mother  was 
one  ctf  the  trustees.  She  never  could  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  she  was  not  the  proprietor,  and  not  merely 
the  trustee  of  this  money  ;  and  was  furious  with  the  London 
lawyer,  the  other  trustee,  who  refused  to  send  it  over 
at  her  order.  '  Is  not  all  I  have  my  sons'  ? '  she  cried, 
'  and  would  I  not  cut  myself  into  little  pieces  to  serve 
them  ?  With  the  six  thousand  pounds  I  would  have 
bought  Mr,  Boulter's  estate  and  negroes,  which  would 
have  given  us  a  good  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  made 
a  handsome  provision  for  my  Harry.'  Her  young  friend 
and  neighbour,  Mr,  Washington  of  Mount  Vernon,  could 
not  convince  her  that  the  London  agent  was  right,  and 
muBt  not  give  up  his  trust  except  to  those  for  whom  he 
held  it.  Madam  Esmond  gave  the  London  lawyer  a  piece 
of  her  mind,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  informed  Mr.  Draper 
that  he  was  an  insolent  pettifogger,  and  deserved  to  be 
punished  for  doubting  the  honour  of  a  mother  and  an 
Esmond.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  Virginian  princess 
had  a  temper  of  her  own. 

Gfeorge  Esmond,  her  firstborn,  when  this  little  matter 
was  referred  to  him,  and  his  mother  vehemently  insisted 
that  he  should  declare  himself,  was  of  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Draper,  the  London  lawyer.  The 
boy  said  he  could  not  help  himself.  He  did  not  want  the 
money :  be  would  be  very  glad  to  think  otherwise,  and 
to  give  the  money  to  his  mother,  if  be  had  the  power. 
But  Abidam  Esmond  would  not  hear  any  of  these  reasons. 
Feelings  were  her  reasons.    Here  was  a  chance  of  mak^ 
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Harry's  fortune — dear  Harry,  who  was  left  with  such 
a  slender  younger  brother's  pittiuuse-^and  the  vietches 
in  London  would  pot  help  him ;  his  own  brother,  who 
inherited  aU  her  papa's  estate,  ^irould  not  help  him.  To 
think  cd  a  child  of  hers  being  ,8o  mean  at  fourteen  years  of 
age !  &.c.  &c.  Add  teais,  scorn,  frequent  innuendo,  long 
estrangement,  bitter  outbreak,  passionate  appeals  to 
Heavei),  and  the  like,  and  we  may.  fancy  .the  widow's  state 
of  mind.  Are  there  not  beloved  beings  -  of  the  gentler 
sex  who  argue  in  the  same  way  nowadays  ?  The  book 
of  female  logic  is  blotted  all  over  with  tears,  and  Justice 
in  their  courts  is  for  ever  in  a  passion. 

This  occurrence  set  the  widow  resolutely  saving  for  her 
younger  son,  for  whom,  as  in  duty  bound,  she  was  e^er 
to  make  a  portion.  The  fine  buildings  w&re  stopped 
which  the  colonel  had  commenced  at  Castlewood,  who  had. 
freighted  ships  from  New  York  with  Dutch  bricks,  and 
imported,  at  great  charges,  mantelpieces,  carved  cornice- 
work,  sashes  and  glass,  carpets  and  costly  upholstery 
from  home.  No  more  books  were  bought.  The  agent 
had  orders  to  discontinue  sending  wine.  Madam  Esmond 
deeply  regretted  the  expense  of  a  fine  carriage  which  she 
had  had  from  England,  and  only  rode  in  it  to  church  groan- 
ing in  spirit,  and  crying  to  the  sons  opposite  her,  '  Harry  1 
Harry  !  I  wish  I  had  put  by  the  money  for  thee,  my  poor 
portionless  child^three  hundred  and  eighty  guineas  of 
ready  money  to  Messieurs  Hatchett  I ' 

'  You  will  give  me  plenty  while  you  hve,  and  George 
will  give  me  plenty  when  you  die,'  says  Harry,  gaily. 

'  Not  unless  he  changes  in  spirit,  my  dear,'  says  the  lady, 
with  a  grim  glance  at  her  elder  boy.  '  Not  uniess  Heaven 
softens  his  heart  and  teaches  him  charity,  for  which  I  pray 
day  and  night ;  as  Mountain  knows ;  do  you  not,  Moun- 
tain ? ' 

Mrs.  Mountain,  Ensign  Mountain's  widow.  Madam 
Esmond's  compamon  and  manager,  who  took  the  fourth 
seat  in  the  family  coach  on  these  Sundays,  said,  '  Humph  ! 
I  know  you  axe  always  disturbing  yourself  and  cryii^ 
out  about  this  legacy,  and  I  don't  see  that  there  is  any 
need.' 

'  Oh,  no !  no  need ! '  cries  the  widow,  rustling  in  her 
silks  ;  '  of  course  I  have  no  need  to  be  disturbed,  because 
my  eldest  bom  is  a  disobedient  son  and  an  unkind  brother — 
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because  he  has  an  estate,  and  my  poor  Harry,  bless  him, 
bnb a  mees of  pettoffe' 

George  looked  despairingly  at  his  mother  until  he  could 
Bee  her  no  moie  for  eyes  welled  up  with  tears.  '  I  wish 
you  would  bless  me,  too,  0  my  mother ! '  he  said,  and 
burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping.  Hany's  arms 
were  in  a  moment  round  his  brother's  neck,  and  he  kissed 
George  a  score  of  times. 

'  Never  mind,  George.  /  know  whether  you  are  a  good 
brother  or  not.  Don't  mind  what  ^e  says.  She  don't 
mean  it.' 

*  I  do  mean  it,  child,'  cries  the  mother.  '  Would  to 
Heaven ' 

'  Hold  yohb  tonoitk,  I  sat  ! '  roars  out  Harry.  '  It's 
a  shame  to  speak  so  to  him,  ma'am.' 

'  And  so  it  is,  Harry,'  says  Mrs.  Mountain,  shaking 
Ms  hand.     '  You  never  said  a  truer  word  in  your  life.' 

'  Mrs.  Mountain,  do  you  dare  to  set  my  children  against 
me  ?  '  cries  the  widow.     '  From  this  very  day,  madam ' 

'  Turn  me  and  my  child  into  the  street  T  Do,'  says  Mrs. 
Mountain.  '  That  will  be  a  fine  revenge  because  the  English 
lawyer  won't  give  you  the  bw's  money.  Find  another 
companion  who  will  tell  you  black  is  white,  and  flatter 
you:  itisnotmy  way,  madam.  When  shall  I  go  T  I  shan't 
be  long  a-packing.  I  did  not  bring  much  into  Castlewood 
House,  ana  I  sh^l  not  take  much  out.' 

'  Hush !  the  bells  are  ringing  for  church,  Mountain. 
Let  us  try,  if  you  please,  and  compose  ourselves,'  said  the 
widow,  and  she  looked  with  eyes  of  extreme  affection, 
certainly  at  one — perhaps  at  both — of  her  children. 
Geoi^  kept  his  head  down,  and  Harry,  who  was  near, 
got  quite  close  to  him  during  the  sermon,  and  sat  with  hir 
arm  ronnd  his  brother's  neck. 

Harry  had  proceeded  in  liis  narrative  after  his  own 
fashion,  interspersing  it  with  many  youthful  ejaculations, 
and  answering  a  number  of  incidental  questions  asked 
by  his  listener.  The  old  lady  seemed  never  tired  of  hearing 
him.  Her  amiable  hostess  and  her  daughters  came  more 
than  once,  to  asfc.if  she  would  ride,  or  walk,  or  take  a  dish 
of  tea,  or  play  a  game  at  cards  ;  but  all  these  amusements 
Hadame  Bernstein  declined,  saying  that  she  found  infin- 
ite amusement  in  Hany's  conversation.     Especially  wl  " 
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any  of  the  Caadewood  family  were  present,  8h,f)  redoubled 
her  caressea,  insisted  upon  the  lad  speaking  close  to  her 
ear,  and  would  call  out  to  the  others,  '  Hush,  my  dears ! 
I  can't  hear  our  cousin  gpeafe.'  And  they  would  quit 
the  room,  striving  stiU  to  look  pleased. 

'  Are  you  my  cousin,  too  ? '  asked  the  honest  boy.  '  You 
seem  kinder  than  my  other  cousins.' 

Their  talk  took  place  in  the  wainscoted  parlour,  where 
the  family  had  taken  their  meals  in  ordinary  for  at  least 
two  centuries  past,  and  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  hung 
with  portraits  of  the  race.  Over  Madame  Bernstein's 
great  chair  was  a  Kneller,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pictures 
of  the  gallery,  repreeentii^  a  young  lady  of  three-  or  tour- 
and-twenty,  in  the  easy  flowing  dress  and  loose  robes  of 
Queen  Anne's  time — a  hand  on  a  cushion  near  her,  a 
quantity  of  auburn  hair,  parted  off  a  fair  forehead,  and 
flowing  over  pearly  shoulders  and  a  lovely  neck.  Under 
this  sprightly  picture  the  lady  sat  with  her  knitting-needles. 

When  Harry  asked,  '  Are  you  my  cousin,  too  ? '  she 
Baid,  '  That  picture  is  by  Sir  Godfrey,  who  thought  himself 
the  greatest  painter  in  the  world.  But  he  was  not  so  good 
as  Lely,  who  painted  your  grandmother — my — my  Lady 
Castlewood,  Colonel  Esmond's  wife ;  nor  he  so  good  as 
Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck,  who  painted  your  great-grand- 
father, yonder — and  who  looks,  Harry,  a  much  finer 
gentleman  than  he  was.  Some  of  us  are  painted  blacker 
than  we  are.  Did  you  recognize  your  grandmother  in  that 
picture  ?  She  had  the  loveliest  fair  h^r  and  shape  of  any 
woman  of  her  time.' 

'  I  fancied  I  knew  the  portrait  from  instinct,  perhaps, 
and  a  certain  likeness  to  my  mother.' 

'  Did  Mrs.  Warrington— I  b^  her  pardon,  I  think  she 
calls  herself  Madam  or  my  Lady  Esmond  now  .  .  .  ?  ' 

'  They  call  my  mother  so  in  our  province,'  said  the  boy. 

'  Did  she  never  tell  you  of  another  daught«r  her  mower 
had  in  England,  before  she  married  your  grandfather  ? ' 

'  She  never  spoke  of  one.' 

'  Nor  your  grandfather  ? ' 

'  Never.     But  in  his  picture-books,  which  he  constantly 
made  for  us  children,  he  used  to  draw  a  head  very  like 
that  above  your  ladyship.    That,  and  Viscount  Francis, 
and   King  James  lU,  he  drew  a  score  of  times,  I  am  . 
sure,'  •■  '>'>';J'-" 
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'  And  the  picture  over  me  reminds  you  ot  no  one,  Harry  ? ' 

'No,  indeed.' 

'  Ah  !  Here  is  a  sermon  ! '  says  the  lady,  with  a  sigh. 
'  Harry,  that  was  my  face  once — yes,  it  was — and  then 
I  was  called  Beatrix  Esmond.  And  your  mother  is  my 
half-sister,  child,  and  she  has  never  even  mentioned  my 
name  ! ' 


CHAPTER  V 

rAlOLY  JAKS 

s  Harry  Warrington  related 
to  his  new-found  relative 
the  simple  story  of  his 
adventures  at  home,  no 
doubt  Madame  BeFiistein> 
who  possessed  a  great  sense 
of  humour  and  a  remark- 
able knowledge  of  the 
world,  formed  her  judge- 
ment respecting  the  persons 
and  events  described  ;  and 
if  her  opinion  was  not  in  all 
respects  favourable,  what 
can  be  said  but  that  men 
and  women  are  imperfect, 
^^  and  human  life  not  entirely 
^~  pleasant  or  profitable  t 
The  court-  and  city-bred  lady  recoiled  at  the  mere  thought 
of  her  American  sister's  countrified  existence.  Such  a 
life  would  be  rather  wearisome  to  most  city-bred  ladies. 
But  little  Madam  Warrington  knew  no  better,  and  was 
satisfied  with  her  life,  as  indeed  she  was  with  herself  in 
generaj.  Because  you  and  I  are  epicures  or  dainty  feeders, 
it  does  not  follow  that  Hodge  is  miserable  with  his  homely 
meal  of  bread  and  bacon.  Madam  Warrington  had  a  life 
of  duties  and  employm^its  which  might  be  humdrum, 
but  at  any  rate  were  pleasant  to  hei.  She  was  a  brisk 
little  woman  of  business,  and  aU  the  affairs  of  her  large 
estate  came  under  her  cognizance.  No  pie  was  baked 
at  Castlewood  but  her  little  finger  was  m  it.      She  b*-^ 
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the  mtuds  to  their  spinning,  she  srw  the  kitchrai  venches 
at  their  work,  ahe  trotted  afield  on  her  pony,  and  oversaw 
the  overseers  and  the  negro  hands  as  t^ey  worked  in  the 
tobacco-  Etnd  cora-fields.  If  a  slave  was  ill,  she  would  go 
to  his  quftrtera  in  any  weather,  and  doctor  iiim  with  great 
resolution.  She  had  a  book  full  of  receipts  after  the  old 
fashion,  and  a  closet  where  she  distilled  waters  and  oom- 
pounded  elixirs,  and  a  medicine- chest  which  was  the  terror  of 
her  neighbours.  They  trembled  to  be  ill,  lest  the  little  lady 
should  be  upon  them  with  her  decoctions  and  her  piUs. 

A  hundred  years  back  there  were  scarce  any  towns 
in  Virginia ;  the  establtshmenta  of  the  gentry  were  little 
.vill^es  in  which  they  and  their  vassals  dwelt.  Rachel 
Esmond  ruled  like  a  little  queen  in  CaaUewood ;  the 
princes  her  neighbours  governed  their  estates  round 
about.  Many  <rf  these  were  rather  needy  potentates, 
living  plentifully  but  in  the  roughest  fashion,  having 
numerous  domestics  whose  liveries  were  often  ragged ; 
keeping  open  houses,  and  turning  away  no  stranger  from 
their  gates ;  proud,  idle,  fond  of  all  sorts  of  field  sports 
as  became  gentlemen  of  good  lineage.  The  widow  of 
Castle  wood  was  as  hospitable  as  her  neighbours,  and 
a  better  economist  than  most  of  them.  More  than  one, 
no  doubt,  would  have  had  no  objection  to  share  her  hfe 
interest  in  the  estate,  and  supply  the  place  of  papa  to  her 
boys.  But  where  was  the  man  good  enough  for  a  person 
of  her  ladyship's  esalted  birth  ?  There  was  a  talk  of 
making  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  viceroy,  or  even  king, 
over  Amenea.  Madam  Warrington's  gossips  laughed,  and 
said  she  was  waiting  for  him.  She  remarked,  with  much. 
gravity  and  dignity,  that  persons  of  aS  high  birth  as  his 
royal  highness  had  made  oBers  of  alliance  to  the  Esmond 
family. 

She  had,  as  lieutenant  under  her,  an  officer's  widow 
who  has  been  before  named,  and  who  had  been  Madam 
Esmond's  companion  at  achocJ,  as  her' late  husband  had 
been  the  regimental  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Warrington. 
When  the  English  girls  at  the  Kensington  academy,  where 
Rachel  Esmond  had  her  education,  teased  and  tortured 
the  little  American  stronger,  and  laughed  at  the  princified 
airs  which  'she  gave  herself  from  a  very  early  age,  Fanny 
Paiter  defended  and  befriMided  her.  They  both  married 
ensigns   in  Kingsley's.    They  became  tenderly  attached 
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to  each  other.  It  waa  '  my  Fanny '  and  '  my  Bachel ' 
LD  the  letters  of  the  young  ladies.  Then  my  Fanny's 
hnshand  died  in  sad  out-at-dbowed  circnmetances,  leaving 
no  proyision  for  his  widow  and  her  infant ;  and,  in  one 
of  Ms  annud  voyages,  Captain  Franks  brought  over  Mrs. 
Mountain,  in  the  Young  Bachel,  to  Virginia. 

There  was  plenty  of  room  in  Caatlewood  House,  and  Mrs. 
Mountain  se^'ved  to  enliven  the  place.  She  played  cards 
with  the  mistress :  she  had  some  knowledge  of  music, 
and  could  help  the  ddest  hoy  in  that  way :  she  laughed 
and  was  pleaded  with  the  guests  :  she  saw  to  the  strangers' 
chambers,  and  presided  over  the  presses  and  the  linen. 
She  VFOB  a  kind,  brisk,  jolly-looking  widow,  and  more  than 
one  unmarried  gentleman  of  the  colony  asked  her  to  change 
her  name  for  his  own.  But  she  chose  to  keep  that  of  Moun- 
tain, though,  and  perhaps  because,  it  had  brought  her 
Qo  good  fortune.  One  marriage  was  enough  tor  her,  she 
said.  Mr.  Mountain  had  amiably  spent  her  little  fortune 
Euid  his  own.  Her  last  trinkets  went  to  pay  his  funeral ; 
and,  as  long  as  Madam  Warrington  would  keep  her  at 
Caatlewood,  she  preferred  a  home  without  a  husband 
to  any  which  as  yet  had  been  offered  to  her  in  Virginia. 
The  two  ladies  quarrelled  plentifully ;  but  they  loved 
each  other :  they  made  up  their  differences :  they  fell 
out  again,  to  he  reconciled  presently.  When  either  of  the 
boys  was  ill,  each  lady  vied  with  the  other  in  maternal 
tenderness  and  care.  In  his  last  days  and  illness,  Mrs. 
Mountain's  cheerfulness  and  kindness  had  been  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  colonel,  whose  memory  Madam  Warring- 
ton regarded  more  than  that  of  any  living  person.  So 
that,  year  after  year,  when  Captain  Franks  would  ask 
Mrs,  Mountain,  in  his  pleasant  way,  whether  she  was 
going  back  with  him  that  voyage,  she  would  decline, 
and  say  that  she  proposed  to  stay  a  year  more. 

And  when  suitors  came  to  Madam  Warrington,  as  come 
they  would,  she  would  receive  their  compliments  and  atten- 
tions kindly  enough,  and  asked  more  than  one  of  these 
lovers  whether  it  was  Mrs.  Mountain  he  ■  came  after  ? 
She  :  would  use  her  best  offices  with  Mountain.  Fanny 
was  the  best  creature,  was  of  a  good  English  family,  and 
would  make  any  gentleman  happy.  Did  the  squire  declare 
it  wm  to  het  and  not  her  dependant  that  no  paid  his 
addresses,   she  would  make  him  her  gravest  curtsy,  say 
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that  she  really  had  been  utterly  miBtaken  as  to  his  vievs, 
and  let  him  kno-w  that  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of 
Esmond  lived  for  her  people  and  her  sons,  and  djd  not 
propose  to  change  her  condition.  Have  we  not  read  how 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  perfectly  senfiible  woman  of  business, 
and  was  pleased  to  inspire  not  only  terror  and  awe,  but 
love  in  the  bosoms  of  her  8ubjeot«  ?  So  the  little  Vii^;inian 
princess  had  her  favourites,  and  accepted  their  flatteries, 
and  grew  tired  of  them,  and  was  cruel  or  kind  to  them 
as  suited  her  wayward  imperial  humour.  There  was  no 
amount  of  compliment  which  she  would  not  graciously 
receive  and  take  as  her  due.  Her  little  foible  was  so  well 
known  that  the  wags  used  to  practise  upon  it.  Rattling 
Jack  Firebraoe  of  Henrico  county  had  free  quarters  for 
months  at  Castlewood,  and  was  a  prime  favourite  with 
the  lady  there,  because  he  addressed  verses  to  her  which 
he  stcde  out  of  the  pocket-books.  Tom  Humbold  of 
Spotsylvania  warred  mty  hogsheads  against  five  that  he 
would  make  her  mstitute  an  order  of  knighthood,  and  won 
his  wager. 

The  elder  boy  saw  these  freaks  and  oddities  of  his  good 
mother's  disposition,  and  chaied  and  raged  at  them  pri- 
vately. From  very  early  days  he  revolted  when  flatteries 
and  compliments  were  paid  to  the  httle  lady,  and  strove  to 
expose  them  with  his  juvenile  satire;  so  that  his  mother 
would  say  gravely,  '  The  Esmonds  were  always  of  a  jealous 
disposition,  and  my  poor  boy  takes  after  my  father  and 
mother  in  this.'  George  hated  Jack  Firehrace  and  Tom 
Humbold,  and  all  their  like  ;  whereas  Harry  went  out 
porting  with  them,  and  fowling,  and  fishing,  and  cock- 
£ghting,  and  enjoyed  all  the  fun  of  the  country. 

One  winter,  after  their  first  tutor  had  been  dismissed. 
Madam  Esmond  took  them  to  Williamsburg,  for  such 
education  as  the  schools  and  college  there  afforded,  and 
there  it  was  the  fortune  of  the  family  to  listen  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  famous  Mr.  Whitfield,  who  had  come  into  Virginia, 
where  the  habits  and  preaching  of  the  established  clergy 
were  not  very  edifying.  Unlike  many  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  Virginia  was  a  Church  of  Ikigland  colony :  the 
clergymen  were  paid  by  the  State  and  had  glebes  allotted 
to  them ;  and,  there  being  no  Church  of  England  bishop 
as  yet  in  America,  the  colonists  were  obliged  to  import 
their  divines  from  the  mother-countxy.     Such  as  came 
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were  not,  natuially,  of  the  7^7  brat  or  moat  eloquent 
kind  of  pastors.  Noblemen's  hangera-on,  insolvent  parsons 
who  had  quarrelled  with  justice  or  the  bailiff,  brought 
their  stained  cassooks  into  the  colony  in  the  hopes  of 
finding  a  living  there.  No  wonder  that  Whitfield's  great 
voice  stirred  those  whom  hannless  Mr.  Broadbent,  the 
Williamsbarg  chaplain,  never  could  awaken.  At  first 
the  boys  were  as  much  excited  as  their  mother  by  Mr. 
Whitfidd :  they  sang  hymns,  and  listened  to  him  with 
fervour,  and,  could  he  have  remained  long  enough  among 
them,  Harry  and  George  had  both  worn  hlack  coats  pro- 
bably instead  of  epaulettes.  The  simple  boys  communi- 
cated their  experiences  to  one  another,  and  were  on  the 
daily  and  nightly  look-out  for  the  sacred  '  call ',  in  the 
hope  or  the  possession  of  which  such  a  vaet  multitude 
of  Protestant  Eiwland  was  thrilling  at  Uie  time. 

But  Mr.  Whit^ld  could  not  stay  alwa3rs  with  the  little 
congr^ation  of  Williamsburg.  His  mission  was  to  en- 
lighteai  the  whole  ben^;hted  people  of  the  Churoh,  and  from 
the  East  to  the  West  to  trumpet  the  truth  and  bid  sliunber- 
ing  sinners  awaken.  However,  he  comforted  the  widow  with 
precious  letters,  and  promised  to  send  her  a  tutor  for  her 
sons  who  should  be  capable  of  teaching  them  not  only 
profane  learning,  but  of  strei^thening  and  confirming 
t^m  in  science  much  more  precious. 

In  due  course,  a  chosen  vessel  arrived  from  Eiwlftnd. 
Young  Mr.  Ward  had  a  voice  as  loud  as  Mr.  Whitfield's, 
and  could  talk  almost  as  readily  and  for  as  long  a  time. 
Night  and  evening  the  hall  sounded  with  bis  exhortations. 
The  domestic  n^roes  crept  to  the  doors  to  hsten  to  him. 
Other  servants  darkened  the  porch  windows  with  their 
crisp  hmuls  to  hear  him  discourse.  It  was  over  the  blaek 
sheep  of  the  Castlewood  fiook  that  Mr.  Ward  somehow  had 
the  most  influence.  These  woolly  tamblings  were  immensely 
affected  by  his  exhortations,  and,  when  he  gave  out  the 
hymn,  there  was  such  a  negro  chorus  about  the  house 
as  might  be  heard  across  the  Potomac — such  a  chorus 
as  would  never  have  been  heard  in  the  colonel's  time — 
for  that  wortity  gentleman  had  a  suspicion  of  all  cassocks, 
and  said  he  would  never  have  any  controversy  with  a 
clergyman  but  upon  backgammon.  Where  money  was 
wanted  for  charitable  pui^Kisea  no  man  was  more  ready, 
and  the  good,  easy  Virginian  clergyman,  who  loved  ba^'r- 
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gammon  heartily,  too,  aaid  that  the  worthy  oalonel's 
charity  must  cover  his  other  shortcomings. 

W^d  was  -  a  handsome  young  ra&n.  His  preaching 
l^eased  Madam  Esmond  from,  the  first,  and,  I  d(we  say, 
satisfied  her  as  much  as  Mr.  Whitfield's.  Of  eoume  It 
cannot  be  the  case  at  the  pres^it  day  when  they  are  so 
finely  eduoat^d,  hut  women  a  hundred  years  ago,  were 
credulous,  eager  to  admire  and  believe,  and  apt  to  imagine 
all  sorts  of  excellences  in  the  object  of  their  admiraticai. 
For  weeks,  nay,  months,  Madam  Esmond  was  never  tired 
of  hearing  Mr.  Ward's  great  glib  vmce  and  voluble  oontmon- 
places  :  and,  according  to  her  wont,  she  insisted  tbat  her 
neighbours  should  come  and  listen  to  him,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  converted.  Her  yom^  favourite,  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, she  was  especially  anxious  to  influence ;  and  again 
and  t^ain  pressed  him  to  come  and  stay  at  Castlewood 
and  benefit  by  the  spiritual  advantages  there  to  be  obtained. 
But  that  young  gentleman  found  he  had  particular  bueinees 
which  called  him  home  or  away  from  home,  and  always 
ordered  his  horse  of  evenii^^,  when  the  time  was  coming 
for  Mr.  Ward's  exercises.  And — what  boys  are  just  towards 
their  pedagogue  ? — the  twins  grew  speedily  tired  and  ev^i 
rebellious  under  their  new  teacher. 

They  found  him  a  bad  scholar,  a  dull  fellow,  tuid  ill-bred 
to  boot.  George  knew  much  more  Latin  and  Greek  than 
his  master,  and  caught  him  in  perpetual  blunders  and  false 
quantities.  Harry,  who  could  take  much  greater  liberties 
than  were  allowed  to  his  elder  brother,  mimicked  Ward's 
manner  of  eating  and  talking,  80  that  Mrs.  Mountain  and 
even  Madam  Esmond  were  forced  to  laugh,  and  little 
Fanny  Mountain  would  orow  with  ddight.  Madam 
Esmond  would  have  found  the  fellow  out  for  a  vulgu 
quack  but  for  her  sons'  opposition,  which  she,  on  her  part, 
opposed  with  her  own  indomitable  will,  '  What  matters 
whether  he  has  more  or  less  of  profane  learning  ? '  she 
asked ;  '  in  that  which  is  most  precious,  Mr.  W.  is  able 
to  be  a  teacher  to  all  of  us.  What  if  his  manners  are 
a  Uttle  roo^  ?  Heaven  does  not  choose  its  elect  from 
among  the  great  and  wealthy.  I  wish  you  knew  orie 
book,  cldldren,  as  well  as  Mr.  Ward  does.  It  is  your 
wicked  pride — the  prideof  all  theEemonds — which  prevents 
you  from  listening  to  him.  Go  down  on  your  knees  in 
your  chamber  and  pray  to  be  corrected  of  that  dreadful 
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fonlt.'  Ward's  digoonrse  that  ev^ng  woe  about  Naaman 
the  Syriaoi  and  the  pride  he  had  in  his  native  rivers  of 
Abana  and  Pharpar,  wMoh  he  vainly  imagined  to  be  superior 
to  the  healing  vatera  of  Jordui— -the  moral  being,  that 
he.  Ward,  was  the  keeper  and  guardian  of  the  undoubted 
waters  of  Jordan,  and  that  the  unhappy,  conceited  boys 
most  go  to  perdition  nnlees  th^  oame  to  him. 

Qeoi^  now  began  to  give  way  to  a  wicked  Ba-rcastic 
method,  which,  perhapsj  he  had  inherited  from  hiB  grand- 
father, and  witji  which,  when  a  quiet,  skilful  young  person 
chooses  to  employ  it,  he  ctui  make  a  whole  family  uncom- 
fortable. He  took  up  Ward's  pompous  remarks  and 
made  jokes  of  them,  so  that  that  young  divine  chafed  and 
■ImoBt  choked  over  his  great  meala.  'Be  made  Madam 
Esmond  angry,  and  doubly  so  when  be  sent  off  Harry  into 
fits  of  laughter.  Her  authority  was  defied,  h«r  officer 
scorned  and  insulted,  hex  youngest  child  perverted,  by  the 
obstjnate  elder  brother.  She  made  a  desperate  and  un- 
lia^y  attempt  to  maintain  her  power. 

Ilie  boys  were  fourl^n  yeare  of  a^e,  Harry  being  taller 
and  much  more  advanced  than  hia  brother,  who  was 
dehcate,  and  as  yet  altnost  childhke  in  stature  and  appear- 
ance. The  bactdine  method  waa  a  quite  common  mode 
of  argument  in  those  days.  Sergeants,  schoolmasters, 
slave-overseen,  used  the  cane  freely.  Our  httle  boys  had 
been  horsed  many  a  day  by  Mr,  Dempeter,  their  Scotch 
tutor,  in  their  grandfather's  time ;  and  Hany,  especially, 
had  got  to  be  quite  acousttmied  to  the  practice,  and  made 
very  light  of  it.  But,  in  the  interregnum  after  Colonel 
Esmond's  death,  the  cane  had  been  laid  aside,  and  the 
young  gentlemen  of  Castlewood  had  been  allowed  to  have 
their  own  way.  Her  own  and  her  lieutenant's  authority 
being  now  spumed  by  the  youthful  rebels,  the  unfortunate 
mother  thought  of  restoring  it  by  means  of  coercion. 
She  took  counsel  of  Mr,  Ward,  That  athletic  young 
pedagogue  could  easily  find  chapter  and  verse  to  warrant 
the  course  which  he  wished  to  parsne — in  fact,  then  was 
no  doubt  about. the  wholesomeness  (rf  the  practice  in  those 
days.  He  had  b^uu  by  flattering  the  boys,  finding  a  good 
bert&  and  snog  quarters  at  Oistlewood,  and  hoping  to 
remain  there.  But  they  lauded  at  his  fiattery,  they 
scorned  his  bad  manners,  they  yawned  soon  at  his  seriaons ; 
the  more  their  mother  favoured  him,  the  more  they  dis- 
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liked  him  ;  and  so  the  tutor  and  the  pupils  cordially  hated 
each  other.  Mrs.  Mountain,  who  was  the  boys'  fineud, 
especially  George's  Iriend,  whom  she  thoa^t  unjustly 
treated  by  his  mother,  warned  the  lads  to  be  prudent, 
and  that  some  conspiracy  was  hatching  against  them. 
'  Ward  is  more  obsequious  than  ever  to  yoor  mamma. 
It  turns  my  stomach,  it  does,  to  hear  him  flatter,  and 
to  see  him  gobble — the  odious  wretch  I  You  must  be  on 
your  guard,  my  poor  boys — you  m\ist  leam  your  lessons, 
and  not  anger  your  tutor.  A  mischief  will  come,  I  know 
it  will.  Your  mamma  was  talking  about  you  to  Mr. 
Washington  the  other  day,  when  I  cajne  into  the  room. 
I  don't  like  that  Major  Washington,  you  know  I  don't. 
Don't  say — Oh,  MouQty !  Master  Hwry.  You  always 
stand  up  for  your  friends,  you  do.  The  major  is  very 
handsome  and  tall,  and  he  may  be  very  good,  but  he  is 
much  too  old  a  young  man  fm  me.  Bless  you,  my  dears, 
the  quantity  of  wild  oats  your  father  sow^  and  my  own 
poor  Mountain  when  they  were  ensigns  in  Kingsley's, 
would  fill  sacks  full !  Show  me  Mr.  Washington's  wild 
oats,  I  say — not  a  grain !  Well,  I  happened  to  step  in 
last  Tuesday,  when  he  was  here  with  your  mamma  ;  and 
I  am  sure  they  were  talking  about  you,  for  he  said,  "  Dis- 
ciphne  is  discipline,  and  must  be  preserved.  There  can 
be  but  one  command  in  a  bouse,  ma'aw,  and  you  must 
be  the  mistress  of  yours," ' 

*  The  very  words  he  used  to  me,'  cries  Harry.  '  He 
told  me  that  he  did  not  like  to  meddle  with  other  fijks* 
affairs,  but  that  our  mother  was  very  angry,  dangerously 
angry,  he  said,  and  he  begged  me  to  obey  Mr,  Ward,  and 
specially  to  press  George  to  do  so.' 

'  Let  him  manage  his  own  house,  not  mine,'  s^s 
Geoi^e,  very  haughtily.  And  the  caution,  far  from  benefit- 
ing him,  only  rendered  the  lad  more  auperoilious  and 
refractory. 

On  the  next  day  the  storm  broke,  and  vengeance  fell 
on  the  little  rebel's  head.  Words  passed  between  George 
and  'Mi.  Ward  during  the  morning  study.  The  boy  was 
quite  insubordinate  and  unjust ;  even  his  faithful  brother 
cried  out,  and  owned  that  he  was  in  the  wrong.  Mr.  Ward 
kept  his  temper — to  compress,  bot4)le  up,  cork  down,  and 
prevent  your  anger  from  present  furious  explosion,  is 
called  keejnng  your  temper — and  said  he  should  speak 
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□pon  this  business  to  Madam  Esmoad.  When  the  family 
met  at  dinner,  Mr.  Ward  requited  her  ladyship  to  stay, 
fuid,  temperately  enough,  lejd  the  subject  of  dispute 
before  her. 

He  asked  Master  Haxry  to  confirm  what  he  had  aaid : 
and  poor  Hany  was  obliged  to  admit  all  tb^  dominie's 
statements. 

George,  standing  under  his  grandfather's  portrait  by 
the  chimney,  said  haughtily  that  what  Mr.  Wara  had  said 
was  perfectly  correct, 

'  To  be  a  tutor  to  such  a  pupil  is  absurd,'  aaid  Mr.  Ward, 
making  a  long  speech,  interspersed  wiUi  many  of  bis  usual 
Scripture  phrases,  at  each  of  which,  as  they  occurred, 
that  wick^  young  George  smiled,  and  pished  scornfully, 
and  at  length  Ward  ended  by  asking  her  honour's  leave 
to  retire. 

'  Not  before  you  have  punished  this  wicked  Mid  dis- 
obedient child,'  aaid  Madam  Esmond,  who  had  been 
gathering  anger  during  Ward's  harangue,  and  especially 
at  her  son's  behaviour. 

'  Punish  ! '  says  Georae. 

'  Yes,  air,  punish !  If  means  of  love  and  entreaty  fail, 
as  they  have  with  your  proud  heart,  other  means  must 
be  found  to  bring  you  to  obedience.  I  punish  you  now, 
rebellious  boy,  to  guard  you  from  greater  punishment 
hereafter.  The  discipline  of  this  famUy  must  be  main* 
tained.  There  can  be  but  one  command  in  a  house,  and 
I  must  be  the  mistress  of  mine.  You  will  punish  this 
refractory  boy,  Mr.  Ward,  as  we  have  agreed  that  you 
should  do,  aiad  if  there  is  the  least  resistance  on  his  part, 
my  overseer  and  servants  will  lend  you  aid.' 

In  some  such  words  the  widow  no  doubt  must  have 
spoken,  but  with  many  vehement  Scriptural  allusions, 
which  it  does  not  become  this  chronicler  to  copy.  To  be 
for  ever  applying  to  the  Sacred  Oracles,  and  accommoda- 
ting their  sentences  to  your  purpose — to  be  for  ever  taking 
Heaven  into  your  confidence  about  your  private  afiurs, 
and  passionatriy  calling  for  its  interference  in  your 
family  quarrels  and  diMculties — to  be  so  familicu;  with 
ite  designs  and  schemes  as  to  be  able  to  threaten  your 
neighbour  with  its  thunders,  and  to  know  precisely  its 
intentions  regarding  him  and  others  who  differ  from  ya»r 
infalUble  opnion — this  was  the  schooling  which  our  taT 
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widow  had  received  from  her  rm|>etuonB  young  apiiitiuJ 
guide,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  brought  htr  much  comfort. 

In  the  midst  of  his  mother's  h^si^ue,  in  spite  of  it, 
perhaps,  George  Esmond  felt  he  had  been  wrong.  '  There 
caa  be  but  one  comiuand  in  the  house,  and  you  must  be 
mistress — I  know  who  said  those  words  before  you,'  George 
said  slowly,  and  looking  very  white — '  and — and  I  know, 
mother,  that  I  have  acted  wrongly  to  Mr,  Ward.' 

'  He  owns  it !  He  asks  pardon  ! '  cries  Harry.  '  That's 
right,  George  !    That's  enough,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

'  No,  it  ie  not  enough  ! '  cried  the  little  woman.  '  The 
disobedient  boy  must  pay  the  penalty  of  his  disobedience. 
When  I  was  headstrong,  as  I  sometimes  was  as  a  child 
before  my  spirit  was  changed  and  humbled,  my  mamma 
pnnished  me,  and  I  submitted.  So  must  George.  I  desire 
you  will  do  your  duty,  Mr.  Ward.' 

'  Stop,  mother  !— you  don't  quite  know  what  you  are 
doing,'  George  said,  exceedingly  agitated. 

'  Z  know  that  he  who  spares  the  rod  spoils  the  child, 
ungrateful  boy ! '  says  Madam  Esmond,  with  more  re- 
ferences of  the  same  nature,  which  Geoi^  heard,  looking 
very  pale  and  desperate. 

Upon  the  mantelpiece,  under  the  colonel's  portrait, 
stood  a  china  cup,  by  which  the  widow  set  great  store,  as 
her  father  had  always  been  accustomed  to  drink  from  it. 
George  suddenly  took  it,  and  a  strange  smile  passed  over 
his  pale  face. 

'  Stay  one  minute.  Don't  go  away  yet,'  he  cried  to 
his  mother,  who  was  leaving  the  room.  '  You — you  are 
very  fond  of  this  cup,  mother  ? ' — and  Harry  looked  at 
him,  wondering.  '  If  I  broke  it,  it  oould  never  be  mended, 
could  it  ?  All  the  tinkers'  rivets  would  not  make  it  a  whole 
cup  again.  My  dear  old  grandpapa's  cup !  I  have  been 
wrong,     Mr.  Ward,  I  ask  pardon.     I  will  try  and  amend.' 

The  widow  looked  aA  her  son  indignantly,  almost  scorn- 
fully. '  I  thought,'  she  said,  '  I  thought  an  Esmond  had 
been  more  of  a  man  than  to  be  afraid,  and ' — here  she 
gave  a  little  scream  as  Harry  uttered  an  exclamation, 
and  dashed  forward  with  his  hands  stretched  out  towards 
his  brother. 

George,  after  looking  at  the  cup,  raised  it,  opened  bis  himd, 
and  let  it  fall  on  the  marble  slab  below  him.  Harry  had 
tried  in  vain  to  catch  it. 
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'  It  is  too  late,  Hal,'  George  said.  '  You  will  never  mend 
that  agaJQ — oevcr.  Now,  mother,  I  am  ready,  as  it  ia 
your  wiah.  Will  you  come  and  see  whether  I  am  afraid  f 
Mr.  Ward,  I  am  your  servaat.  Your  servant  ?  Your 
slave  !  And  the  next  time  I  meet  Mr.  Washington,  madam, 
I  will  thank  him  for  the  advice  whioh  he  gave  you.' 

'  I  say,  do  your  duty,  air ! '  cried  Mrs.  Esmond,  Btam|»ng 
her  little  foot.  And  George,  making  a  low  bow  to  Mr. 
Ward,  be^ed  him  to  go  first  out  of  the  room  to  the  study. 

'  Stop  !  For  God's  sake,  mother,  stop  ! '  cried  poor  Hal. 
But  passion  was  boiling  in  the  httle  woman's  heart,  and 
she  would  not  hear  the  boy's  petition.  '  You  only  abet 
him,  sir  ! '  she  cried.  '  If  I  had  to  do  it  myself,  it  should 
be  done ! '  And  Harry,  with  sadness  and  wrath  in  bis 
countenance,  left  the  room  by  the  door  through  which 
Mr.  Waid  and  his  brother  had  just  issued. 

Tlie  widow  sank  down  on  a  great  chair  near  it,  and  sat 
a  while  vacantly  looking  at  the  fragments  of  the  broken 
cup.  Then  she  inclined  her  head  towards  the  door — 
one  of  half  a  dozen  of  c&rved  mahogany  which  the  colonel 
had  brought  from  Europe.  For  a  while  there  was  silence  : 
then  a  loud  outcry,  which  made  the  poor  mother  start. 

In  another  minute,  Mr.  Ward  came  out,  bleeding  from 
a  great  wound  on  his  head,  and  behind  him  Harry,  with 
Sarlng  eyes,  and  brandishing  a  little  coiUeau  de  ehasae 
of  his  grandfather,  which  hung,  with  others  of  the  colonel's 
weapons,  on  the  library  wall. 

'  I  don't  care.  I  did  it,'  says  Harry.  '  I  couldn't  see 
this  fellow  strike  my  brother ;  and,  as  he  lifted  his  hand, 
I  flung  the  great  ruler  at  him.  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  won't 
bear  it ;  and,  if  one  lifte  a  band  to  me  or  my  brother,  I'll 
have  his  life,'  shouts  Harry,  brandishing  the  hanger. 

The  widow  gave  a  great  gasp  and  a  sigh  as  she  looked 
at  the  young  champion  and  his  victim.  She  must  have 
suffered  terriUy  during  the  few  minutes  of  the  boys' 
absence  ;  and  the  stripes  which  she  imagined  had  been 
inflicted  on  the  eJd»  had  smitten  her  own  heart.  She 
longed  to  take  both  boys  to  it.  She  was  not  angry  now. 
Very  likely  she  was  cteli^ted  with  the  thought  of  the 
younger's  proweae  and  generosity,  '  You  are  a  very 
naughty  disobedient  chil^'  she  said,  in  an  exceedingly 
peaceable  yoice.  '  My  poor  Mr.  Ward !  What  a  rtbel, 
to  strike  you!    Papa's  great  ebony  ruler,  was  it  ?    I"" 
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*  And  pray,  sir,  irbo  ie  to  oompensate  me  f  *  says  Mr. 
Ward, '  whais  to  repair  the  insult  doae  to  me  ? ' 

'  We  are  Tery  young,'  Baye  George,  with  another  of  his 
old-fa^oned  bows :  '  we  shall  be  fifteen  soon.  Any 
com^Dsation  that  is  usual  amongst  gentlemen ' 

'  This,  sir,  to  a  minlBter  of  the  Word ! '  bawls  out  Ward, 
starting  up,  and  who  knew  perfectly  well  the  ladg'  skill 
in  ieoce,.  having  a  aoore  of  times  been  foiled  by  the  pair  of 
them. 

'  You  are  not  a  clergyman  yet.  We  tliought  you  might 
like  to  be  oonsicfered  aa  a  gentleman.     We  did  not  know.' 

'  A  gentleman !  I  am  a  Christian,  sir  I '  eaya  Ward, 
glaring  furiously,  and  clenching  his  great  fists. 

'  Well,  wdl,  if  you  won't  fight,  why  don't  you  forgive  ?  ' 
says  Harry.  '  If  you  don't  forgive,  why  don't  you  fight  ? 
That's  what  I  call  the  horns  of  a  dilemma ; '  uid  ne  laughed 
his  frank,  jolly  laugh. 

But  this  was  nothing  to  the  laugh  a  tew  days  afterwards, 
when,  the  quarrel  having  been  patched  up,  along  with  poor 
Mr.  Ward's  eye,  the  unlucky  tutor  was  holding  forth 
aooordiag  to  his  custom.  He  tried  to  preach  the  boys 
into  respect  for  him,  to  reawaken  the  enthusiasm  which 
the  congregation  had  felt  for  him  ;  he  wrestled  with  their 
manifest  indifference,  he  implored  Heaven  to  warm  their 
cold  hearts  ^ain,  and  to  lift  up  those  who  were'  falhng 
back.  All  was  in  vain.  The  widow  wept  no  more  at  his 
harangues,  was  no  longer  excited  by  his  loudest  tropes  and 
similes,  nor  appeared  to  be  much  frightened  by  the  very 
hottest  menaces  with  which  he  peppered  his  discourse. 
Nay,  she  pleaded  headache,  and  would  absent  herself  of  an 
evening,  on  which  occasion  the  remainder  of  the  little 
congregation  was  very  cold  indeed,  One  day  then.  Ward, 
still  making  desperate  efforts  to  get  back  his  despised 
authority,  was  preaching  on  the  beauty  of  subordination, 
the  present  lax  sj»rit  of  me  age, and  the  necessity  of  obeying 
our  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers.  '  For  why,  my  dear 
friends,'  he  nobly  asked  (he  was  in  the  habit  of  asking 
immensely  dull  questions,  and  straightway  answering 
them  with  corresponding  platatudes),  'why  are  governors 
appointed,  but  that  we  should  be  governed  7  Why  are 
tutors  engaged,  but  that  children  should  be  taught?" 
(here  a  look  at  the  boys).     '  Why  are  rulers H«v^ 
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he  paused,  looking  vUh  a  sad,  puzzled  face  at  the  fOiiDg 
gentlemen.  He  saw  ia  their  counteaanoes  the  douUe 
meaning  d  the  unlucky  word  he  had  nttered,  and  stam- 
mered,  and  thumped  the  table  with  his  fiat.    '  Why,  I  aay, 

'  Sidere,'  aay^  George,  looking  at  Harry. 

'  Rulers  ! '  aays  Hal,  patting  hie  hand  to  his  eye,  where 
the  poor  tutor  still  bore  marks  of  the  late  scuEBe.  Bulers, 
o-ho  I  It  was  too  much.  The  boys  burst  out  in  an 
exploaioa  of  lau|^ter.  Mrs.  Mountain,  who  was  full  of  fun, 
could  not  help  juning  in  the  chorus.;  and  httls  Fanny, 
who  had  always  behaved  very  demurely  and  silently  at 
these  ceremonies,  crowed  again,  and  clapped  her  httle 
hands  at  the  others  laughing,  not  in  the  least  knowing 
the  reason  why. 

This  could  not  be  borne.  Ward  shut  down  the  book 
before  him  ;  in  a  few  angry,  but  eloquent  and  manly  words, 
said  he  would  speak  no  more  in  that  place  ;  and  left  Castle- 
wood  not  in  the  least  regretted  by  Madam  Esmond,  who 
had  doted  on  him  three  months  before. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  VISaiHUNS  BEOIN  TO  SXB  THE  WOKLD 

FtEB  the  departure  of  her  unfor- 
tunate spiritual  adviser  and  chap- 
lain, Madam  Esmond  and  her 
son  seemed  to  be  quite  reconciled  ; 
but  although  George  never  spoke 
of  the  quarrel  wiUi  his  mother, 
it  must  have  weighed  upon  the 
boy's  mind  very  painfully,  for 
he  had  a  fever  soon  after  the  last 
reoounted  domestic  occurrences, 
during  which  illness  his  brain 
once  or  twice  wandered,  when  he 
shrieked  out,  '  Broken  !  Broken  ! 
It  never,  never,  can  be  mended ! '  to  the  silent  terror  ot 
his  mother,  who  sat  watching  the  poor  child  as  he  tossed 
wakeful  upon  his  midnight  bed.    His  malady  defied  her 
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skill,  and  inoceaeed  in  spite,  of  bH  the  sostrutas  which  the 
good  widow  kept  in  her  closet  and  adminiatered  so  freely 
to  her  peoj^e.  She  h^d  to  undergo  another  humiUation, 
and  one  day  little  Mr.  Dempster  beheld  her  at  bis  door  on 
horseback.  She  had  ridden  through  the  anow  ori  her  poay, 
to  implore  bita  to  give  his  aid  to  her  poor  boy.  '  I  shall 
bury  my  resentment,  madam,'  said  he,  '  as  your  ladyship 
buned  your  pride.  Please  God,  I  may  be  time  enongh 
to  hedp  my  dear  young  pupil ! '  So  he  put  up  his  lancet> 
and  his  little  provision  of  medicaments;  called  his  only 
negro  boy  after  him,  shut  up  his  lonely  hut,  and  onoe  more 
returned  to  Cafitlewood.  That  night  and  for  some  days 
afterwards  it  seemed  very  likely  that  poor  Harry  would 
become  heir  of  Caetlewood ;  but  hy  Mr.  Dempster's  skill 
the  fever  was  got  over,  the  intermittent  attacks  diminiahed 
in  intensity,  and  George  was  restored  almost  to  health 
t^ain.  A  change  of  air,  a  voyage  even  to  England  was 
recommended,  but  the  widow  had  quarrelled  with  her 
children's  relatives  there,  and  owned  with  contrition  that 
she  had  been  too  hasty.  A  journey  to  the  north  and  east 
was  determined  on,  and  the  two  young  gentlemen,  with 
Mr.  Dempster  as  their  tutor,  and  a  couple  of  servants  to 
attend  them,  took  a  voyage  to  New  York,  and  thence  up 
the  beautiful  Hudson  River  to  Albany,  where  they  were 
received  by  the  first  gentry  of  the  province,  and  thence 
into  the  French  provinces,  where  they  had  the  best  recom- 
mendations, and  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  French 
gentry.  Harry  camped  with  the  Indians,  and  took  furs, 
and  shot  bears.  Gewge,  who  never  cared  for  field  sports, 
and  whose  health  was  still  delicate,  was  a  special  favourite 
with  the  French  ladies,  who  were  accustomed  to  see  very 
few  young  EngUsh  gentlemen  speaking  the  French  language 
so  readily  as  our  young  gentlemen.  Greorge  especially 
perfected  his  accent  so  as  to  ^  able  to  paaa  for  a  Frenchman. 
He  had  the  fee/  air  completely,  every  person  allowed.  He 
danced  the  minuet  elegantly.  He  learned  the  latest 
imported  French  catches  and  s<mg8,  and  played  them 
beautifully  on  his  violin,  and  would  have  sung  them  too 
but  that  his  voice  broke  at  this  time,  and  changed  from 
treble  to  bass  ;  and,  to  the  envy  of  poor  Harry,  who  was 
absent  on  a  bear-hunt,  he  even  had  an  affair  of  honour 
with  a  yoUng  ensign  of  the^  regiment  of  Auverwie,  the 
Chev^er  de  la  Jaboti&re,  whom  he  pinked  in  the  Moulder, 
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and  with  whom  he  afterwards  swm«  bo  eternal  friend- 
ship. Madame  de  Mouchy,  the  superintendent's  lady, 
gaid  the  mother  was  blest  who  had  fiuoh  a  son,  and  wrote 
a  cdmplimentaTy  letter  to  Madam  Esmond  upon  Mr.  Geoi^'s 
behaviour.  I  fear  Mr.  Whitfield  would  not  have  been 
over-pleased  with  the  widow's  elation  oh  hearing  of  her 
son's  prowess. 

When  the  lads  returned  home  at  the  end  of  ten  delightful 
months,  their  mother  was  surprised  at  their  growth  and 
improvement.  George  especially  was  so  grown  as  (o  come 
up  to  his  younger-bom  brother.  The  boys  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  one  from  another,  especially  when  their 
hair  waa  powdered ;  but  that  ceremony  being  too  cumbrous 
for  country  life,  each  ol  the  gentlemen  commonly  wore  his 
own  hair,  George  his  rav^i  black,  and  Harry  his  light 
locks  tied  with  a  ribbon. 

The  reader  who  has  l)een  bo  kind  as  to  look  over  the 
6rst  pages  of  the  lad's  simple  biography,  must  have  observed 
that  Mr,  George  Esmond  was  of  a  jealous  and  suspicious 
disposition,  most  generous  and  gentle,  and  incapable 
of  an  untruth,  and  though  too  magnanimous  to  revenge, 
almost  incapable  of  fcH^ving  any  injury.  George  left 
home  with  no  good  will  towards  an  honourable  gentleman, 
whose  name  futerwaxds  became  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  the  world ;  and  he  returned  from  his  journey  not  in 
the  least  altered  in  his  opinion  of  his  mother's  and  grand- 
father's friend.  Mr.  Washington,  though  then  hut  just  o£ 
age,  looked  and  felt  much  older.  He  always  exhibited 
an  extraordinary  simphcity  and  gravity  :  he  had  managed 
his  mother's  and  his  family's  affairs  from  a  very  early 
age,  and  was  trusted  by  all  his  friends  and  the  gentry 
of  his  county  more  respectfully  than  persons  twice  faiB 
senior, 

Mrs.  Mountain,  Madam  JGsmond's  friend  and  companion, 
who  dearly  loved  the  two  boys  and  her  patroness,  in  spite 
of  many  quarrels  with  the  latter,  and  daily  threats  of 
parting,  was  a  most  amusing  droll  letter-writer,  and  used 
to  write  to  the  two  boys  oa  their  travels.  Now,  Mrs. 
Mountain  was  of  a  jealous  turn  likewise  ;  especially  she  had 
a  great  turn  for  matchmaking,  and  fancied  that  everybody 
had  a  design  to  marry  everybody  dae.  There  scarce  came 
an  unmarried  man  to  Castlewood  but  Mountain  imagined 
the  gentleman  had  an  eye  towards  the  mistress  of  the 
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mansion.  She  was  positive  that  odious  3b.  Wafd  intended 
to  make  lore  to  the  widow,  and  i^ettjr  sure  Uis. latter 
liked  iaia.  She  knew  that  iSi.  Washington  want«d  to 
be  married,  was  certain  that  such  a  shrewd  young  gentle* 
man  wonld  look  out  for  a  rich  wife,  and  as  for  the  diffe- 
rences of  ages,  what  matter  that  the  major  (major  was  his 
rank  in  the  militia)  was  fifteen  years  younger  than  Madam 
Esmond  ?  They  were  used  to  suoh  marriages  in  the 
family ;  my  lady  her  mother  was  how  many  years  older 
than  tiie  colonel  when  she  married  him  1 — When  she 
married  him  and  was  -so  jealous  that  she  never  would  let 
the  poor  colonel  oat  of  her  sight.  The  poor  colonel !  aft«r 
his  wife,  he  had  been  henpecked  by  hia  little  daughter. 
And  she  would  take  after  her  mother,  and  marry  again, 
be  sore  of  that.  Madam  was  a  little  ohit  of  a  woman, 
not  five  feet  in  her  highest  head-dress  and  shoes,  and 
Mr.  Washington  a  great  tall  man  of  six  feet  two.  Great 
tall  men  alwaA^s  married  little  chits  of  women  :  therefore, 
Mr,  W.  must  be  looking  after  the  widow.  What  could  be 
more  clear  than  the  deduction  ? 

She  communicated  these  sa^  opinions  to  her  boy,  as 
she  oidled  Geoi^,  who  begged  her  for  Heaven's  sake 
to  hold  her  tongue.  This  she  said  she  could  do,  but  she 
could  not  keep  her  eyes  always  shut ;  and  she  narrated 
a  hundred  circumstances  which  had  occurred  in  the  young 
gentleman's  absence,  and  which  tended,  as  she  thought, 
to  confirm  her  notions.  Had  Mountain  imparted  these 
pretty  suspicions  to  his  brother  ?  Geot^e  asked  sternly. 
No.  George  was  her  boy ;  Harry  was  his  mother's  boy. 
'  She  likes  kim  best,  and  I  like  you  best,  Georae,'  cries 
Mounttun.  '  Besides,  if  I  were  to  speak  to  htm,  he  would 
tell  your  mother  in  a  minute.  Poor  Harry  can  keep 
nothmg  guiet,  and  then  there  would  be  a  pretty  quarrel 
between  madain  and  me  ! ' 

'  I  beg  yon  to  keep  this  quiet,  Mountain,'  stud  Mr.  George 
with  great  dignity, '  or  you  and  I  diall  quarrel  too.  Neither 
to  me  nor  to  any  one  else  in  the  world  must  you  mentitxi 
such  an  absurd  suspicion.' 

Absurd !  Why  al^urd  ?  Mr.  WasMi^ton  was  con- 
stantly with  the  widow.  His  name  was  for  ever  in  her 
mooth.  She  was  never  tired  of  pointing  out  his  virtues 
and  examples  to  her  sons.  She  consuhid  him  on  ev^ 
guecttioQ  respecting  her  estate  and  its  management.    She 
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never  bought  a,  borse  or  sold  a  barrel  of  tobacco  withoat 
his  opinion.  There  was  a  room  at  Castlewood  regnlarly 
called  Mr,  WasMngton's  room.  He  actually  leaves  bu 
clothes  here  and  hia  portmanteau  when  he  goes  away. 
'  Ah  I  George,  George !  One  day  will  come  when  be 
toon't  go  :away,'  groaned  Mountain,  who,  of  course,  always 
returned  to  the  subject  <^  which  she  was  forbidden  to  speak. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  George  adopted  towards  his  mother's 
favourite  a  frigid  conrteay,  at  which  the  honest  gentleman 
ch^ed  but  did  not  caie  to  remonstrate,  or  a  stingiag 
sarcasm,  which  he  would  break  through  as  he  would  burst 
through  so  many  brambles  on  those  hunting  excursions 
in  which  he  and  Harry  Warrington  rode  sc  constantly 
together ;  whilst  George,  retreating  to  his  tents,  read 
mathematics,  and  French,  and  Latin,  and  sulked  in  lua 
book-room  more  and  more  lonely. 

Harry  wa«  away  from  home  with  some  otber  sporting 
friends  (it  is  to  be  feared  the  young  gentleman's  acquaint- 
ances were  not  all  as  eligible  as  Mr,  Washington),  when  the 
latter  came  to  pay  a  visit  at  Castlewood.  He  was  so 
peculiarly  tender  and  kind  to  the  mistress  there,  and 
received  by  her  with  such  special  cordiality,  that  George 
Warrington's  jealousy  had  wellnigh  broken  out  in  open 
rupture.  But  the  visit  was  one  of  adieu,  as  it  (^peared. 
Major  Washington  was  going  on  a  long  and  dangerous 
journey,  quite  to  the  western  Virginia  frontira  and  beyond 
it.  The  French  had  been  for  some  time  past  making 
inroads  into  our  territory.  The  Government  at  home,  as 
well  as  those  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  were  alarmed  at 
this  aggressive  spirit  of  the  lords  of  Canada  and  Louisiana, 
Some  of  our  settlers  had  already  been  driven  from  their 
holdings  by  Frenchmen  in  arms,  and  the  governors  of  the 
British  provinces  were  desirous  to  stop  their  incursions, 
or  at  any  rate  to  protest  against  their  invasion. 

We  chose  to  hold  our  American  colonies  by  a  law  that 
was  at  least  convenient  for  its  framers.  The  maxim  was, 
that  whoever  possessed  the  coast  had  a  right  to  all  the 
territory  inland  as  far  as  the  Pacific  ;  so  that  the  British 
charters  only  laid  down. the  limits  of  the  colonies  from 
north  to  soutb,  leaving  them  quite  free  from  east  to  west. 
The  French,  meanwhile,  had  their  colonies  to  the  north 
and  south,  and  admed  at  connecting  them  by  the  Mississippi 
and  the  St,  lawrence  and  the  great  intermediate  h^es 
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and  waters  iyiag  to  tbe  veotward  of  the  British  poeseseions. 
In  tiie  year  1748,  thoagh  peaoe  was  eigited  li^tween  the 
two  European  kingdonu,  the  oolonial  question  remained 
unsettled,  to  be  opened  again  when  either  party  should  be  , 
strong  enough  to  urge  it.  In  the  year  1753,  it  came  to  an 
issue,  <Hi  the  Ohio  river,  where  the  British  and  French 
settlers  met.  To  be  mire,  there  existed  aOiet  people  besides 
French  and  British,  who  thought  they  had  a^  title  to  the 
territory  about  which  the  ohil^vn  of  their  White  Fathers 
were  battling,  namely,  the  native  Indians  and  proprietors 
of  the  soil.  But  the  logicians  of  8t.  James's  ana  Versailles 
wisely  chose  to  conaider  the  matter  in  dispute  as  a  European 
and  not  a  Bed-man's  question,  eliminating  turn  fnnn  the 
ai^fument,  but  employing  his  tomahawk  as  it  might  serve 
tbe  turn  of  either  litiguit. 

A  company,  called  the  Ohio  Company,  having  grants 
fi;om  the  Virginia  government  of  lands  along  that  river, 
found  themsfjves  invaded  in  their  settlements  by  French 
mihtary  detachments,  who  roughly  ejected  the  Britons 
from  their  holdings.  These  latter  apphed  for  protection 
to  Mr.  Dinwiddie,  IJeutenant-Governor  of  Vii«inia,  who 
determined  upon  sending  an  ambassador  to  the  French 
commanding  ofidcer  on  the  Ohio,  demanding  that  the 
French  should  desist  from  their  inroads  upon  the  territories 
of  hia  Majesty  King  George. 

Young  iSr.  Washington  jumped  eagerly  at  the  chance  of 
distinction  which  this  service  afforded  him,  and  volunteered 
to  leave  his  homa  and  his  rural  and  professional  pursuits  in 
Virginia,  to  carry  the  governor's  message  to  the  French 
offi^r.  Taking  a  guide,  an  interpreter,  and  a  few  atten- 
dants, and  following  the  Indian  tracks  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  1763,  the  intrepid  young  envoy  made  bis  way  from 
Williamsburg  almost  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Frie,  and 
found  the  French  commander  at  Fort  le  Bceuf.  That 
officer's  reply  was  hriet :  his  orders  were  to  hold  the  place 
utd  drive  ul  the  JBnglish  from  it.  The  French  avowed 
their  intention  of  taking  possession  of  the  Ohio.  And  with 
this  rough  answer  the  messenger  from  Virginia  had  to 
return  throu^  danger  and  difficulty,  across  lonely  forest 
and  frozen  river,  sloping  his  course  by  the  compass,  and 
camping  at  night  in  the  snow  by  tbe  forest  Sigb. 

Harry  Warnngton.  cursed  his  ill-fortune  that  he  had  been 
absent  from  home  on  a  coc^-fi^t,  when  he  might  ha-" 
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hftd  a  ohance  of  BttoFtaoibTiGlii  nobler;  and  on  hiB return 
from  hU  expedition,  n^ieh  be  had' conducted  vitK  an  heroic 
energy  and  simplicitrr,  Major  WaehiiutDa  was  a  greater 
favourite  than  ever  with  the  lady  m  Gastlewood.  She 
pointed  him  oub  as  a  model  to  both  her  boob.  '  Ah,  Harry  I ' 
she  would  say,  '  think  of  you  with  your  cock-fighting  and' 
your  racing  matehes,  and  the  major  away  there  in  the 
wilderness,  watehing  the  Freudi,  and' battling  with  the 
frozen  rivers  !  Ah;  George  I  learning  may  be  a  very  good' 
thing,  but  I  wish  my  eldeet  son  were  doing  something  in 
the  service  of  Mb  country  ! ' 

'  I  desire  no  better  than  to  go  home  and  seek  for  enq)loy- 
ment,  ma'am,^  Bays  George.  '  Yoti  surely  would  not  have 
me  serve  under  Mr.  Washington,  in  his  new  regiment,  or 
ask  a  commission  from  Mr,  Dinwiddle  ?  ' 

'  An  Samond  can  only  serve  with  the  king's  commisfiion,* 
says  madam;  '  and  as  for  a^ng  a  favour  from  Mr.  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Dinwiddie,  I  would  rather  beg  my  bread.' 

Mr.  Washington  was  at  this  time  raising  such  a  regiment 
as,  with  the  scanty  pay  and  patronage  of  the  Virginiaa 
government,  he  could  get  together,  Eind  proposed,  with  the 
help  of  thede  men  of  war,  to  put  a  more  peremptory  veto 
upon  the  French  invaders  than  the  solitary  ambassador 
had  been  enabled  to  lay.  A  small  force  under  another 
officer.  Colonel  Trent,  had  been  already  dispatehed  to  the 
west,  with  orders  to  f<^ify  themselves  so  as  to  be  able 
to  resist  any  attack  of  the  enemy.  The  French  troops, 
greatly  outnumbering  ours,  came  up  with  the  English  out- 
posts, who  were  fortifying  themselves  at  a  place  on  the 
confines  of  PennsylvanJa  where  the  great  city  of  Htteburg 
now  stands.  A  Virginian  officer  with  but  forty  men  was 
in  no  condition  to  resist  twMity  times  that  number  of 
Canadians,  who  appeared  before  his  incomplete  works.  He 
was  suffered  to  draw  back  without  molestation  ;  and  the 
French,  taking  possession  of  his  fort,  strengthened  it,  and 
christened  it  by  the  name  of  the  Canadiui  governor,  Da 
Qnesne.  Up  to  this  time  no  actual  blow  of  war  had  been 
struck.  The  troops  representing  the  hostile  nations  were 
in  presence — ^the  gons  were  loaded,  but  no  one  as  yet  had 
cried  '  Fire '.  It  was  strange  that,  in  a  savage  forest  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  young  Virginian  officer  should  fire  a  shot, 
and  woten  up  a  war  which  was  to  last  for  sixty  yoarB, 
which  was  to  cover  his  own  country  and  pass  into  Europe, 
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to  cost  I'mat^  her  'American  qoIoium,  to  sever  cure  from 
lis,  and  create  the-  great  Western  republic  ;  to  rage  over 
the  Old  World  when  ektingnished  in  tbe  New;  and, 
of  all  the  myriads  eng^ed  in  the  vast  contest,  to  leave 
the  prize  of  the  greatest  fame  witb  him  who  struck  the 
first  Mow  ! 

He  little  knw  at  the  fate  in  store  for  him.  A  simple 
gentleman^  anxiouB  to  s^re  hie  king  and  do  his  duty,  he 
volunteered  for  the  first  service,  and  executed  it  witli 
admirable  fidelity.  In  the  ensuing  year  he  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  small  body  of  provincial  troc^,  with  which  he 
marched  to  rqoel  the  Frenchmen.  He  came  up  with  their 
advanced  gsard  and  fired  upon  them,  killing  their  leader. 
After  this  he  had  himaetf  to  fall  back  with  ms  troops,  and 
was  compelled  to  capitulate  to  the  superiOT  French  force. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  1764,  the  colonel  marched  out  with 
his  troops  from  the  little  fort  where  he  had  hastily  en- 
trenched himself  (and  which  they  called  Fort  Necessity), 
gave  up  the  place  to  the  conqueror,  and  took  his  way 
home. 

His  command  was  over :  his  regiment  disbanded  after 
the  fruitless,  inglorious  march  and  defeat.  Saddened  and 
humbled  in  spirit,  the  young  officer  presented  himself  after 
a  while  to  his  old  friends  at  Castlewood.  He  was  very 
young  ;  before  he  set  forth  on  his  first  campaign  he  may 
have  indulged  in  exaggerated  hopes  of  success,  and  uttered 
them.  '  I  was  angry  when  I  parted  from  you,'  he  said  to 
George  Warrington,  holding  out  his  hand,  which  the  other 
eageny  took.  '  Yon  seemed  to  scorn  me  and  my  regiment, 
G<M>rge.  I  thought  you  Uughed  at  us,  and  your  ridicule 
made  me  angry.  I  ooasted  too  much  of  wluit  we  would 
do.' 

*  Nay,  you  have  done  your  best,  George,'  says  the  ether, 
who  quite  foi^ot  his  previous  jealousy  in  hia  old  comrade's 
misfortune.  '  X^verybody-  knows  that  a  hundred  and'fifty 
starving  men  with  scarce  a  round  of  ammunition  left, 
could  not  face  five  times  their  number  perfectly  armed, 
and  everybody  who  knows  Mr.  Waslungt^n  knows  that  he 
would  do  his  duty.  Harry  and  I  saw  the  French  in  Canada 
last  year.  The^Oboy  but  one  will :  in  our  provinces  eaeh 
governor  has  hte  own.  They  were  royal  troops  the  Prtnch 
sent  against  you  .  .  .' 

'Oh  but  that  some  of  oura  were  here  I'  cries  Madai" 
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Eemond,  toesini;  her  head  up.  '  I  promise  you  a  few  good 
En^sh  re^ments  would  make  the  white-eoate  run,' 

'  You  thiuk  nothing  of  the  provinciahi :  wul  I  must  say 
nothing  now  we  h&ve  been  so  unlucky,'  said  the  colonel 
glootmly.  '  You  made  much  of  me  when  I  was  here  before. 
Don't  you  remember  what  victories  you  prophesied  fc« 
me — how  much  I  boasted  myself  very  likely  over  your 
good  wine  t  .All  those  fine  flreama  ace  over  now.  'Tie 
kind  of  your  ladyship  to  receive  a  poor  beaten  fellow  as 
you  do  : '  and  the  young  soldier  hung  down  his  head. 

George  Warrington,  with  his  extreme  acute  sensibility, 
was  touched  at  the  other's  emotion  and  simple  testimony 
of  sorrow  under  defeat.  He  was  about  to  say  something 
friendly  to  Mr.  Washington,  had  not  his  mother,  to  whom 
the  colonel  bad  be^i  speaking,  repUed  herself  :  '  Kind  of 
us  to  receive  you.  Colonel  Washington  ! '  said  the  widow. 
'  I  never  heard  that  when  men  were  unhappy,  our  sex 
were  lees  their  friends.' 

And  she  made  the  colonel  a  very  fine  curtsy,  which 
straightway  caused  her  son  to  be  more  jealous  of  him 
than  ever. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

rsBPAR&TlOifS  FOB  WIS 

-~"  ^    "  URBLY    no   man    can    have 

better  claims  to  sympathy 
\  than  bravery,  youth,  good 
I  looks,  and  misfortune. 
Madam  Esmond  might 
have  had  twenty  sons, 
and  yet  had  a  right  to 
admire  her  young  soldier. 
Mr.  Washington  s  room 
was  more  than  ever  Mr, 
Washington's  room  now. 
She  raved  about  him  and 
praised  him  in  all  com- 
panies. She  more  thtui 
ever  .ppipted  out  his  ex- 
cellbnoes  to  her  sons ;   contrasting  his  sterling  qualities 
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I  with  Harry's  love  of  pleature  (the  wiM  boy !)  and  George's 
listless  muaingB  orer  his  books.  George  vas  not  disposed 
to  hke  Mr.  Washington  any  better  for  his  mother's  extra* 
vagant  praisefl.  He  coaxed  the  jealous  demon  within  him 
rnitil  he  muBt  have  become  a  perfect  pest  to  himself  and 
all  the  friends  round  about  him.  He  uttered  jokes  so  deep 
that  his  simple  mother  did  not  know  their  meaning,  but 
sat  bewildered  at  his  sarcasms,  and  powerless  what  to 
think  of  his  moody,  saturnine  humour. 

Meanwhile,  puWic  events  were  oconiring  which  were  to 
influence  the  fortunes  of  all  our  homely  family,  l^e  quarrel 
between  the  French  and  English  I^rth  Americans  from 
being  a  provincial,  had  grown  to  be  a  national,  quarrel. 
Reinforcements  from  France  had  already  arrived  in  Canada  ; 
and  English  troops  were  expected  in  Vireinia.  '  Alas  !  my 
dear  friend!'  wrote  Madiuoe  la  Pr^aidente  de  Mouchy, 
from  Quebec,  to  her  young  friend  George  Warrington. 
'  How  contrary  is  the  destiny  to  us.  I  see  you  quitting 
the  embrace  of  an  fulored  mother  to  preciintate  yourself 
in  the  arms  of  Bellona.  I  see  you  pass  wounded  after 
combats.  I  h^itate  almost  to  wish  victory  to  our  Ulies 
when  I  behold  you  ranged  under  the  banners  c^  the  Leopard. 
There  are  enn^ties  which  the  heart  does  not  recognize — 
ours  assuredly  are  at  peace  among  these  tumults.  All  here 
love  and  salute  you  as  well  as  Monsieur  the  Bear-hunter, 
your  brother  (that  cold  Hl|^lyte  who  preferred  the  chase 
to  l^e  soft  conversation  of  our  lai^es  t).  Yourfriend,  your 
enemy,  the  Chevalier  de  la  JabotiAre,  boms  to  meet  on 
the  field  of  Hai«  his  generous  rival.  M.  dn  Quesne  spoke 
of  you  last  night  at  supper.  M,  du  Quesne,  my  husband, 
send  aSectuoua  remembrances  to  their  young  friend,  with 
which  are  ever  joined  those  of  your  sincere  Pr6sidente  de 
Mouohy.' 

*  The  banner  of  the  Leopard,'  of  which  George's  fair 
correspondent  wrote,  was,  indeed,  flung  out  to  the  wmds, 
and  a  number  of  the  king's  soldiers  were  rallied  round  it. 
It  was  resolved  to  wrest  from  the  French  all  the  ctmquests 
they  had  made  npon  British  dominion.  A  couple  of  regi- 
ments were  raised  and  paid  by  the  king  in  America,  and 
a  fleet  with  a  couple  more  was  dispatched  from  home 
under  an  expenenced  commabder.  In  Febraary,  1765, 
Cbmmodore  Keppel,  in  the  fatfions  ship  Oentarimi,  m  ™hioh 
Anscm  had  made  his  voyage  round  the  vrorld,  anchored 
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in  Hampton..  Koads  with  two  sliips.irf  varufidw  hiS'OOm- 
mand,  ftnd  haviag  oa  board  (jeoecal  Braddpck,  his  staff, 
and  a  part  of  his  troops.  Mr.  Braddook  vaa  ftppointed 
by  the  dube.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  Duke  ol  Cumber- 
land was  called  The  Duke .  par .  wceSenw  in  England — as 
ajiother  famous  vamor  has  since  beea  oalled.  Not  bo 
great  a  duke  certainly  waa  that  first-named  piince  as  his 
party  esteemed  him,  and  surely  not  so  bad  a  one  as  his 
enemies  have  painted  him.  A  fleet  of  traiuports  speedily 
{(^owed  Prince  William's  general,  bringing  stores,  Mid  men, 
and  money  in  plenty. 

The  great  man  landed  his  troops  at  Alexandria  on  the 
Potomac  river,  and  repaired  to  Annapolis  in  Maryland, 
where  he  ordered  the  governors  ot  the  different  oolonies 
to  meet  him  in  council,  uif^ii^  them  each  to  call  upon  their 
respective  provinces  to  help  the  common  cause  in  this  stpait. 

The  arrival  of  the  general  aiid  his  httle  army  caused  a, 
mighty  excitement  all  through  the  provinces,  and  oowhere 
greater  than  at  Castlewood.  Harry  was  off  forthwith  to 
see  the  ti'oops  under  canvas  at  Alexandria^  The  sight  of 
thdc  lines  dehghted  him,  and  the  inspiring  music  of  their 
fifes  and  drams.  He  speedily  made  acquaintance  with  tJie 
ofBoers  of  both  regiments  ;  he  longed  to  join  in  the  expedi- 
tion upon  \riiich  they  were  bound,  and  was  a  welcome 
guest  at  their  mess. 

Madam  Esmond  was  pleased  that  her  sons  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the-  society  of  flentlemea  o£ 
good  fashion  from  England.  She  had  no  doubt  their  com- 
pany was  improving,  that  the  £agUab  gentlemen  were  very 
different  from  the  hone-racing,  cock-Sghtii^  Yirginiaa 
squires,  with  whom  Master  Harry  would  associate,  and  the 
lawyers,  and  pettif  cwgers,  and  toad-eaters  at  the  lieutenant- 
govemor'a  table.  Madam  Esmond  had  a  very  keen  eye. 
tor  detecting  flatterers  In  other  folks'  honsea.  Agwnst  the 
httle  knot  of  oflScial  people  at  Williamsbuig,  she  was 
espeoiaUysatincal,and  had  no  patience  with  their  eti«iaettes 
and  squabbles  for  precedence. 

As  for  the  company  of  the  kingis  officers,  Mr.  Harry 
and  his  elder  brothel  both  smiled  at  their  mamma's  oom- 
pUments  to  the  elegance  and  propriety  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  camp.  If  the  good  lady  hadbut  known  all,  if  she 
could  but .  have  heard  thor  jokes  uid  the  soogB  which 
they  sang  over  their  wine  and  punch,  if  she  could  have. 
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seen  the  condition  of  manv  of  them  ae  they  were  carried 
awaj  to  their  lodgings,  she  would  scarce  have  been  bo 
ready  to  recommend  their  company  to  her  sons.  Men  wid 
officers  swaggered  the  country  round,  and  frightened  the 
peaceful  farm  and  village  folk  with  their  riot ;  the  general 
raved  and  stormed  against  his  troops  for  their  disorder ; 
against  the  provincials  for  their  traitorous  niggardliness ; 
the  soldiers  took  posset  on  almost  as  of  a  conquered 
country,  they  scorned  the  provincials,  they  insult^  the 
wives  even  of  their  Indian  allies,  who  hod  come  to  join 
the  English  warriors,  upon  their  arrival  in  America,  and 
to  march  with  them  against  the  French.  The  general  was 
compelled  to  forbid  the  Indian  women  his  camp.  Amazed 
and  outraged,  their  husbands  retired ;  and  but  a  few 
months  afterwards  their  services  were  lost  to  him,  when 
their  aid  would  have  been  most  precious. 

Some  stories  against  the  gentlemen  of  the  camp,  Madam 
Esmond  might  have  heard,  but  she  would  have  none  of 
them.  Soldiers  would  be  soldiers,  that  everybody  knew ; 
those  officers  who  came  over  to  Castlewood  on  her  son's 
invitation  were  most  pohte  gentlemen,  and  such  indeed 
was  the  case.  The  widow  received  them  most  graciously, 
and  gave  them  the  best  sport  the  country  afforaed.  Pre- 
sently, the  general  himself  sent  polite  messages  to  the 
mistress  of  Castlewood.  His  father  had  served  with  hers 
under  the  glorious  Mailhorough,  and  Colonel  Esmond's 
name  was  still  known  and  respected  in  England.  With 
her  ladyship's  permission,  General  Braddock  would  have 
the  honour  of  waiting  upon  her  at  Castlewood,  and  paying 
his  respects  to  the  daughter  of  so  meritorious  an  officer. 

If  she  had  known  the  cause  of  Mr.  Braddock's  politeness, 
perhaps  his  compliments  would  not  have  charmed  Madam 
Esmond  so  much.  The  commander-in-chief  held  levies  at 
Alexandria,  and  among  the  gentry  of  the  country,  who 
paid  him  their  respects,  were  our  twins  of  Castlewood,  who 
mounted  their  best  nags,  took  with  them  their  last  London 
suits,  and,  with  their  two  negro  boys,  in  smart  liveries, 
behind  them,  rode  in  state  to  wait  upon  the  great  man. 
He  was  sulky  ^hd  angry  with  the-  provincial  gentry,  and 
scarce  took  any  notice  of  the  young  gentlemen,  only  asking, 
casuaily,  ol  hie  aide  de  camp  at  dinner,  who  the  young 
Squire  Glawkeys  were  in  blue  and  gold  and  ted  waistcoats  ? 

Mr.  IMnwidifie,  the  lieutenant-Governor  of  Virginia,  th- 
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Agent  from  Fennsylvanift,  aod  a  few  more  geatlemea, 
happened  to  be  dioiiig  wltii  hie  excellency.  '  Oh  ! '  atoA 
Mr.  Dmwiddie,  '  those  are  the  sons  of  the  Princess  Poca- 
hontas,' on  which,  with  a  tremendous  oath,  the  general 
asked, '  Who  the  deuce  was  she  ?  ' 

Dinwiddle,  who  did  not  love  her,  having  indeed  under- 
gone a  hundred  pertneeses  from  the  imperious  httle  lady, 
now  gave  a  disrespectful  and  udiculoue  account  of  Madam 
Esmond,  made  merry  with  her  pomposity  and  immense 
pretensions,  and  entertained  General  Braddock  with  anec- 
dotes regarding  her,  until  his  excellency  fell  asleep. 

When  he  woke,  Dinwiddle  was  gone,  but  the  Phila- 
delphia gentleman  was  still  at  table,  deep  in  conversation 
with  the  officers  there  present.  The  general  took  up  the 
talk  where  it  had  been  left  when  he  feU  asleep,  and  spoke 
of  Madam  Ssmond  in  curt,  disrespectful  terms,  such  as 
soldiers  were  in  the  habit  of  using  in  those  days ;  and 
asking,  again,  what  was  the  name  of  the  old  fool  about 
whom  Dinwiddle  had  been  talking,  he  then  broke  into 
expressions  of  contempt  and  wrath  against  the  gentry,  and 
the  country  in  general. 

Mr.  Franklin  of  PhUadelphia  repeated  the  widow's  name, 
took  quite  a  different  view  of  her  character  from  that 
Mr.  Dinwiddle  had  given,  seemed  to  know  a  good  deal 
about  her,  her  father,  and  her  estate ;  as,  indeed,  he  did 
about  every  man  or  subject  which  came  under  discussion ; 
explained  to  the  general  that  Madam  Esmond  had  beeves, 
and  horses,  and  stores  In  plenty,  which  might  be  very 
useful  at  the  present  juncture,  and  recommended  him  to 
conciliate  her  by  aU  means.  The  general  had  already  made 
up  his  mind  that  Mr.  Franklin  was  a  very  shrewd,  intelU- 
gent  person,  and  graciously  ordered  an  aide  de  camp  to 
invite  the  two  yoimg  men  to  the  next  day's  dinner.  When 
they  appeared  he  was  very  pleasant  and  good-natured ; 
the  gentlemen  of  the  genend's  family  made  much  of  them. 
They  behaved,  as  became  persons  of  their  name,  with 
modesty  and  good  breeding  ;  they  returned  home  delighted 
with  their  entertainment,  nor  was  their  mother  less  pleased 
at  the  civihties  which  his  excellency  had  shown  to  her 
boys.  In  reply  to  Braddock's  message.  Madam  Esmond 
penned  a  billet  in  her  best  style,  acknowledging  his  polite- 
ness, and  begging  bis  excellency  to  fix  the  time  when  she 
might  have  the  honour  to  receive  him  at  Castlewood. 
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We  may  be  sure  that  the  arrival  of  the  army  and  the 
approaching  oamptuga  formed  the  subjeot  of  continued 
oonversafeion  in  the  Castlewood  family.  To  make  the 
campugn  was  the  dearest  wish  of  Harry's  life.  He  dreamed 
only  of  war  and  battle  ;  he  was  for  ever  with  the  officers 
at  Wiliiamsborg  ;  he  aooured  and  cleaned  and  pohahed  atl 
the  guns  and  svorda  In  the  house  ;  he  renewed  the  amnse- 
ments  of  his  childhood,  and  had  the  negroes  nnder  arms. 
Hia  mother,  -who  had  a  gallant  spirit,  knew  that  thetime 
was  come  when  one  of  her  boys  must  leave  her  and  serve 
the  kins.  She  scarce  dared  to  think  or  whom  the  lot 
should  hii.  She  admired  and  respected  the  elder,  but  she 
felt  that  she  loved  the  younger  boy  wiHl  all  the  passion 
of  her  heart. 

Eager  as  Harry  was  to  be  a  ecJdier,  and  with  all  his 
thoughts  bent  on  that  glorious  seheme,  he  too  eewcely 
dared  to  totich  on  the  subject  nearest  his  heart.  Once  or 
twice  when  he  ventured  on  it  with  George,  the  latter's 
countenance  vore  an  ominous  look.  Harry  had  a  feudal 
attachment  for  his  elder  brother,  worshipped  him  with  an 
extravagaat  r^ard,  and  in  all  things  gave  way  to  him  as 
the  chief.  So  Harry  saw,  to  his  infinite  terror,  how  George, 
too,  in  his  grave  way,  was  occupied  with  military  matters. 
George  had  the  wars  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough  down 
from  his  bookshelves,  all  the  miUtary  books  of  his  grand- 
father, and  the  most  warlike  of  Plutarch's  Lives.  He  and 
Dempster  were  practising  with  the  foils  again.  The  old 
Scotchman  was  an  adept  in  the  miUtary  art,  though  some- 
what shy  of  saying  where  he  learned  it. 

Madam  Esmond  made  her  two  boys  the  bearers  of  the 
letter  in  reply  to  his  excellency's  message,  accompanjring 
her  note  with  such  large  and  handsome  presents  for  the 
general's  stait  and  the  officers  of  the  two  royij  regiments, 
as  caused  the  general  more  than  once  to  thank  Mr.  Franklin 
for  having  been  the  means  of  bringing  this  welcome  ally 
into  the  camp.  '  Would  not  one  ot  the  young  gentlemen 
hke  to  see  the  campaign  1 '  the  general  asked.  '  A  friend 
of  theirs,  who  often  spoke  of  them — Mr.  Washington,  who 
had  been  unlucky  in  the  affair  of  last  year — had  already 
promised  to  join  him  as  aide  de  camp,  and  bis  excellency 
would  gladly  take  another  young  Virginian  gendemwi  into 
his  family.'     Harry's  eyes  brightened  and  his  face  flue*- 
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at  this  oSer.  '  He  would  like  witt  all  his  heart  to  go  ! ' 
he  cried  out.  George  said,  loobiitg  hard  at  bis  younger 
brother,  that  one  of  them  would  be  proud  to  attend  hie 
exeelleDcy,  whilst  it  would  be  the  other's. duty  to  take 
care  of  their  mother  6t  home.  Hairy  allowed  his  senior 
to  speak.  His  will  was  even  still  obedient  to  George's. 
HoweTw  much  he  desired  to  go,  he  would  not  pronounce 
uatU  George  h«4  declared  himself.  He  longed  so  for  Uie 
campaign,  that  the  actual  wish  made  him  timid.  He  dared 
not  speak  on  the  matter  as  he  went  bonte  with  Qeorge. 
They  rode  for  miles  in  silence,  or  strove  to  talk  upon 
indiiEerent  subjectB ;  each  knowing  what  was  passing  in 
the  other's  mind,  and  afraid  to  bring  the  awful  question 
to  an  issue. 

On  their  arrival  at  home  the  boys  told  their  mother  of 
General  Braddock's  offer.  '  I  knew  it  must  happen,'  she 
said ;  '  at  such  a  crisis  in  the  country  our  fanuly  must 
come  forward.  Have  you — ^have  you  settled  yet  which  of 
you  is  to  leave  me  ? '  and  she  looked  anxiously  from  one 
to  another,  dreading  to  hear  either  name. 

'  The  youngest  ought  to  go,  mother  ;  of  oourse  I  ought 
to  go ! '  cries  Harry,  turning  very  red. 

'  Of  course,  he  ought,'  stud  Mrs.  Mountain,  who  was 
preaent  at  their  talk. 

'  There  I  Mountain  says  so  1  I  told  you  so  ! '  again  cries 
Hanr,  with  a  sidelong  look  at  George. 

'  Tne  head  of  the  family  ought  to  go,  mother,'  says 
George,  sadly. 

'  No  !  no  !  you  are  ill,  and  have  never  recovered  your 
fever.     Ought  he  to  go.  Mountain  ? ' 

'  You  would  make  the  best  soldier,  I  know  that,  dearest 
Hal.  You  and  George  Washington  ore  great  friends,  and 
could  travel  well  together,  and  be  does  not  care  for  me, 
nor  I  for  him,  however  much  he  is  admired  in  the  family. 
But  you  see,  'tis  the  law  of  Honour,  my  Harry.'  (He  here 
spol^  to  bis  brother  with  a  voice  of  exbracffdinary  kindness 
and  tenderness.)  '  The  ^ef  I  have  had  in  this  matter 
has  been  that  I  must  refuse  thee.  I  must  go.  Had  Eate 
given  you  the  benefit  of  that  extra  haif-hour  of  life  which 
I  have  had  before  you,  it  would  have  been  your  lot,  and 
you  would  have  claimed  your  r^ht  to  go  first, — you  know 
you  wouW.' 

*  Yes,  George,'  said  poor  .Harry, '  I  own  I  should.' 
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'  Yon -vill  stay  at  ]iome,  and  tftka  cKra  of  Caetlewood 
Mul'Our  motheir.  If  tta^tiaag  happens'  to  me,  you  are 
hsre  to  fill  my  jdaoe.  I  would  like  to  give  way,  my  dear, 
as  you,  I  kipcnp;  Would  lay  down  your  life  to  eerro  me. 
Bst  ea<4i  of  u0  mast  do  his  dul^.  What  vcould  our  grand- 
father  say  if  he  were  here  ?  * 

The  mother  looked  proudly  at  her  two  aone.  '  My  papa 
would' say  that  liifr  boys- were  gentlemen,'  faltered  Madam 
Esmond,  and  left  the  young  men,  not  choosing,  perhaps, 
to  show  the  emotion  whitdi  was  filling  her  heart.  It  was 
Bpeediiy  known  Muoi^st  ihe  servantB  that  Mr.  George  was 
going  on  the  campaign.  Dinah,  George's  foster-mother, 
was  loud  in  her  lamentations  at  losing  Mm  ;  Fhillls;  Harry's 
old  niime,  was  as  noisy  because  Master  Goorge,  as  usual, 
was  preferred  over  Master  Harry.  Sady,  George's  servant, 
made  preparaUtMis  to<foUow  hie  master,  bragging  incessantly 
of  the  deeds  which  he  would  do,  while  Gumbo,  Harrys 
boy,  ^^tfetraided  to  whimper  at  being  left  beiiiiid,  though, 
at  home.  Gumbo  waa:anything  but  a  fire-eater. 

But,  of  aD  in  the  house,  I^,  Mountain  was  the  most 
angry  at  George's  determination  to  ^  on  the  campaign. 
She  had  no  patience  with  him.  He  did  not  know  what 
he  was  doing  by  leaving  home.  She  begged^  implored, 
insisted  that  he  should  alter  bis  determination  ;  and  vowed 
that  nothing  but  mischief  woold  come  from  his  departure. 

Geoi^  was  surpnscd  at  tii»  pertinacity  of  the  good 
lady's  opposition.  *  I  know,  Mountfun,'  said  he,  'that 
Harry  would  be  the  bett^  soldier ;  but,  after  all,  tO'  go 
is  my  duty.' 

'  To  stay  is  yoar  duty  ! '  says  Moumbiun,  with  a  stamp 
of  her  fo6t.' 

'  Why,  did  "notmy  mo^er  own  it  when  iwe  talked  of 
the  matter  jost  now  ! '      :  ,  ■,-.■. 

'  Your  motiier  I '  says  Mrs.  Mount«un,  with  a  most  gloomy, 
sardonic  laugh ;  '  your  <motber,  my  poor  child  I' 

'  What  is  the  meanmg:  ol  that  mournful  countenance. 
Mountain  V'  .  ■ 

'  It  maybe  that  your  mother  wishes  you  away,  George  ! ' 
Mrs.  Mountain  continued,  wagging  heihted.  '  It  may  be, 
my  poor  deludad  boy,  that  yon  WiU  find  a  father-iu^aw 
when  you  nome  baek:' 

'  What  in  Heaven  do  yoa  mean  J '  crisd  George,  tii* 
blood  mdung  into  ^lua:fao«;  '         „ 
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'  Do  yoa  suppoee  I  have  no  eyes,  aind  cannot  Bee  what 
ia  going  on  ?  I  tell  you,  child,  that  Colon^  Wasbingtoa 
wants  a  rich  wife.  When  you  are  gone,  he  will  ask  your 
mother  to  marry  him,  and  you  will  find  him  master  heio 
vfhe/D.  you  come  back.  That  is  why  you  ought  not  to  go 
away,  you  poor,  unhappy,  simple  boy  !  Don't  you  see  how 
fond  she  is  of  him  ?  how  much  she  makea  of  him  ?  how 
she  is  always  holding  him  up  to  you,  to  Harry,  to  every- 
body who  eomes  here  ? ' 

'  But  he  is  going  on  the  oampaign,  too,'  cried  George. 

'  He  is  going  on  the  manning  oampaign,  ohild ! '  inaiated 
the  widow. 

'  Kay ;  General  Braddock  himself  told  me  that  Mr, 
Washington  had  aoeepted  the  appointment  of  aide  de 
eajnp,' 

'  An  artifice  !  an  artifioe  to  blind  you,  my  poor  child  ! ' 
cries  Mountain.  '  He  will  be  wounded  and  come  back — 
you  will  see  if  he  does  not.  I  have  {nroofs  of  what  I  say 
to  you — profrfB  under  his  own  hand — look  here ! '  And 
she  took  from  her  pool^t  a  piece  of  paper  in  Mr.  Washing- 
ton's well-known  haQdwriting. 

'  How  came  yon  by  tiiis  paper  ?  '  asked  George,  turning 
ghastly  pale. 

'  I — I  found  it  in  the  major's  ohamber  I '  says  Mra. 
Mountain,  with  a  shamefaced  look. 

'  You  read  the  private  letters  of  a  guest  staying  in  our 
house  ? '  cried  George.  '  For  shame !  I  will  not  look 
at  the  pap«r.'  And  he  flung  it  from  him  on  to  the  fire 
before  him. 

'  I  conld  not  help  it,  George ;  'twas  by  c^nce,  I  give 
you  my  word,  by  the  merest  chance.  You  know  Governor 
Dinwiddle  is  to  have  the  major's  room,  and  the  state-room 
is  got  ready  for  Mr.  Braddock,  and  we  are  expecting  ever 
so  much  company,  and  I  had  to  take  the  things  which 
the  major  leaves  here— he  treats  the  house  just  as  if  it 
was  hia  own  already— into  his  new  room,  and  this  half- 
sheet  of  paper  fell  out  of  his  writing-book,  and  I  just  gave 
one  look  at  it  by  the  merest  cbanoe,  and  when  I  saw  what 
it  was  it  was  my  duty  to  read  it.' 

'Oh,  you  are  a  martyr  to  duty,  Mountain!'  Gooi^ 
said,  grimly.  '  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Bluebetud  thought  it  was 
her  duty  to  look  thrbu^  the  keyhole.' 

'  I  never  did  look  through  t^e  keyhole,  George.    It's 
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a  shame  yoa  should  say  bo  !  I,  who  have  watched,  and 
tended,  and  nursed  you,  like  a  mother  ;  who  have  sat  np 
whole  weeks  with  you  in  fevers,  and  carried  you  from 
your  bed  to  the  sofa  in  these  arme.  There,  sir,  I  don't 
want  you  there  now.  My  dear  Mountain,  indeed  !  Don't 
tell  me  I  You  fly  into  a  paBsion,  and  call  namee,  and  wound 
my  feelings,  who  have  loved  you  like  your  mother — like 
3rour  mother  ? — I  only  hope  she  may  love  you  half  as  well. 
I  say  you  are  all  ungrateful.  My  Mr.  Mountain  waa  a 
wretch,  and  every  one  of  you  is  as  oad.' 

There  was  but  a  smouldering  log  or  two  in  the  fir^ilace, 
and  no  doubt  Mountain  saw  that  the  paper  was  in  no  danger 
as  it  lay  amongst  the  ashes,  or  she  would  have  seized  it 
ab  the  nek  of  burning  her  own  fingers,  and  ere  she  uttered 
the  above  passionate  defence  of  her  conduct.  Periiaps 
George  was  absorbed  in  bis  dismal  thoughts ;  perhaps  his 
jealousy  overpowered  him,  for  he  did  not  resist  any  further 
when  she  stooped  down  and  picked  up  the  paper. 

'  You  Bhould  thank  your  stars,  cbUd,  that  I  saved  the 
letter,*  cried  she.  '  See !  here  are  his  own  words,  in  his 
great  big  handwriting  like  a  clerk.  It  was  not  my  fault  that 
he  wrote  them,  or  that  I  found  them.  Bead  for  yourself, 
I  say,  George  Warrington,  and  be  thankful  that  your 
poor  dear  old  Mounty  is  watching  over  you.' 

Every  word  and  letter  upon  the  unlucky  paper  was 
perfectly  clear.  Geoi^e's  eyes  could  not  help  taking  in 
the  contents  of  the  document  before  him.  '  Not  a  word 
of  this,  Mountain,'  he  said,  .giving  her  a  frightful  look. 
'  I — I  will  return  this  paper  to  Mr.  Washington.' 

Mountain  was  scared  at  his  face,  at  the  idea  of  what 
^e  had  done,  and  what  might  ensue.  When  his  mother, 
with  alarm  in  her  countenance,  asked  him  at  dinner  what 
ailed  him  that  he  looked  so  pale  ?  '  Do  you  suppose, 
madam,'  says  he,  filling  himself  a  great  bumper  of  wine, 
'  that  to  leave  such  a  tender  mother  as  you  does  not  cause 
me  cmel  grief  T  ' 

The  good  lady  could  not  understand  his  words,  his 
strange,  fierce  looks,  and  stranger  laughter.  He  bantered 
'  ail  at  the  table  ;  called  to  the  servants  and  laUghed  at  them, 
and  drank  more  and  more.  Eloch  time  the  door  was  opened, 
he  turned  towards  if;  and  so  did  Mountain,  with  a  guilty 
notion  that  Mr.  Wa^ington  would  step  in.(,oo,,|^ 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

nt  WHICH  onAax  sfswnaa  raou  a  commqh  disbasi 

K   the  day  appointed  for 
Aladam  Ssmond'a  enter- 
taioioedl  to  the  general, 
the  house  of  GaGtle>vood 
waa    set    out    with    the 
greatest;  splendour ;    and 
Madam  Eeinond  arrayed 
herself  in  a  much  more 
magnificent    dreae    thaa 
she  was  aocuatomed   to 
wear.     Indeed,  she  wish- 
ed to  do  every   honour 
to    her    guest,    and    to 
make  the  entertaiimient 
— which   in   reality   was 
a    sad    one    to    her — as 
{deasant  as  plight  be  for  her  ooippany.    The  general's 
new  aide  de  camp  was  the  first  to  arrive.    The  widow 
received   him  in  the  covered  gallery   before   the  house. 
He  dianiounted  at  the  steps,  and  his  servants  led  away 
his  horses  ip  the  wellrknown  quarters.    Ko  young  gentle- 
man in  the  colony  was  better  mounted  or  a  better  horse- 
nian  than  Mr.  Washington. 

For  awhile  ere  the  major  retired  to  divest  himself  of  his 
riding-boots,  he  and  his  hostess  paced  the  gallery  in  talk. 
She  bad  much  to  say  to  him ;  she  had  to  hear  from  him 
a  confirmation  (d  his  own  appointment'  as  aide  de  camp 
to  General  Braddoek,  and  to  speak  of  her  son's  approaching 
departure.  The  negro  servants  bearing  the  dishes  for  the 
approaching  feast  we^  passiog  perpetually  as  they  talked. 
They  descended  the  steps  down  to  the  rough  lawn  in  f ron^ 
of  the  houee,  and  paoed  Stwhile  in  the  shade.  Mr.  Washing- 
ton amKiunced  hie  excellency's ,  speedy  approach,  with 
Mr.  Franklin  of  Fennsylyania  in  bis  coach. 

This  Mr.  Franklin  had  b^en  a  common  printer's  boy, 
Mrs.  Esmond  had  heurd  ;  a  pretty  pass  tilings  were  coming 
to  when  such  persoiv  ,K>de  in  tbe  coach  oi  the  commander- 
in-chief  !    Mr.    Wadiington    said,    a    more    shrewd    and 
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Bensible  gentlfeiitan  never  rode  in  ooach  or  walked  on  foot. 
Mrs.  Esmond  thought  the  majot  wfts  too  iib^ialty  diBposed 
towards  this  gentleman ;  but  Mr.  Washington  stoutly 
maintain^  against  the  widow  that  the  printer  was  a  most 
ingenious,  useful,  and  meritorious  man. 

'  I  am  glad,  at  least,  that  as  my  bc^  isgoing  to  make  the 
campaign,  he  will  not  be  with  tradesmen,  but  with  gentle- 
men, with  gentlemen  of  honour  arid  fashion,'  says  Madam 
Esmond,  in  her  most  stately  manner. 

titr.  Washington  had  seen  the  gentlemen  of  honour  and 
fashion  over  their  cups,  and  perhaps  thought  that  all 
their  sayings  ajid  doings  were  not  precisely  such  as  would 
tend  to  instruct  or  e&y  a  young  man  on  his  entrance 
into  life  ;  but  he  wisely  chose  to  tell  no  tales  out  of  school, 
and  said  that  Hany  and  George,  now  they  were  coming 
into  the  world,  must  take  their  share  of  good  and  bad, 
and  hear  what  both  sorts  had  to  Bay. 

*  To  be  with  a  veteran  officer  of  the  finest  army  in  the 
worldi'faltetedthewidow  ;  '  with  gentlemen  who  have  been 
bred  in  the  midst  of  the  Court  ;  with  friend  of  his  royal 
highness  the  duke-< ' 

The  widow's  friend  only  inclined  his  head.  He  did  not 
ehoose  to  allow  his  countenance  to  depart  from  its  ueoal 
handsome  gravity. 

'And  with  you,  dear  Colonel  Wariiington,  by  whom 
my  father  always  set  such  store.  You  dont  know  how 
much  he  trusted  in  you.  Yon  will  take  care  of  m^y  boy, 
sir,  will  not  you  ?  You  are  bnt  five  years  older,  yet  I  trust 
to  you  more  than  to  his  seniors  :  my  father  always  told 
the  children,  I  alwajn  bade  th^it,  to  look  up  to  Mr.  Wash- 
ington,' 

'  You  know  I  would  have  done  anything  to  win  Colonel 
Esmond's  favour.  Madam,  how  much.womd  I  not  venture 
to  merit  his  daughter's  1 ' 

The  gentleman  bowed  with  not  too  ill  a  grace.  The 
lady  blushed,  and  dro^ied  one  of  the  lowest  ourtsies<. 
(Madam  Esmond's-  cnrtay  was  considered  unrivalled  over 
the  whole  province.)  'Mr.  Washington,'  she  said,  'will 
be  always  sure  of  a  mother's  afiection,  whilst  he  gives 
so  rnwih  of  his  to  her  children.'  And  so  saying  she  gave 
him  her  hand,  wfcich  he^  kissed'  with  pxofoiind  politeness. 
The  little  lady^  presently  re-entered  her  manwon,  leu^m 
upon  the  tall  young  ofieer's  arm.    Here  they  wwe  jo^ 
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by  George,  who  oaoae  to  them,  aooumtely  powdered  and 
richly  attired,  i>»j»t|ing  his  parfiiit  and  bis  friend  alike 
with  low  and  reepectful  bows.  Nowadays,  a  young 
man  walks  into  hiB  mother's  room  with  hob-nailed  high- 
lowB,  and  a  wideawake  on  his  head ;  and  instead  of 
making  her  a  bow,  pufis  a  oigar  into  her  face. 

But  George,  though  be  made  the  loweat  possible  bow 
to  Mr.  Washington  and  his  mothw,  was  by  no  means  ia 
good  humour  with  either  of  them.  A  polite  smile  played 
Tound  the  lower  part  of  his  countenance,  whilst  watchful- 
ness and  wrath  glared  out  from  the  two  upper  windows. 
What  had  been  said  or  done  ?  Nothing  that  might  not 
have  been  performed  or  uttered  before  the  most  decent, 
polite,  or  pious  company.  Why  then  should  Madam 
Esmond  cootimie  to  blush,  and  the  brave  oolcmel  to  look 
somewhat  red,  as  he  shook  his  young  friend's  hand. 

The  colonel  asked  Mr.  George  if  he  had  had  good  aport  f 
'  No,'  says  George,  curtly.  '  Have  you  ?  '  And  then  he 
looked  at  the  picture  of  his  f  ather^  which  hung  in  the  parlour. 

The  colonel,  m)t  a  talkative  man  ordinarUy,  straightway 
entered  into  a  long  description  of  his  sport,  and  desoribed 
where  he  had  been  in  the  morning,  and  what  woods  he 
had  hunted  with  the  king's  officers ;  how  many  birds 
they  had  shot,  and  what  game  they  had  brought  down. 
Though  not  a  jcxHilar  man  ordinarily,  the  colonel  made 
a  long  description  of  Mr.  Braddock's  heavy  person  and 
great  Doota,  as  he  floundered  tbrough  the  Virginian  woods, 
hunting,  as  tjiey  called  it,  with  a  pack  of  dogs  gathereil 
from  various  bouses,  witli  a  pack  of  n^roes  barking  as 
loud  as  tbe  dogs,  and  actuaUy  shooting  the  deer  when  they 
came  in  sight  of  him.  '  Great  God,  sir  ! '  says  Mr.  Braddock, 
puffing  and  blowing,  '  what  would  Sir  Robert  have  said 
in  Norfolk,  to  aee  a  man  hunting  with  a  fowling-piece  in 
his  hand,  and  a  pack  of  dogs  actuaUy  laid  on  to  a  turkey  1 ' 

'  Indeed,  colonel,  you  are  vastly  oomical  this  afternoon  !  * 
ones  Madam  Esmond,  with  a  neat  little  laugh,  whilst  faec 
son  listened  to  the  story,  looking  more  glum  than  evsi. 
'  What  Sir  Robert  is  there  at  Norfolk  7  Is  he  <me  of  the 
newly  arrived  army-geutlemen  ? ' 

'The  general  m^nt  Noifolk  at  home,  madam,  not 
Norfolk  in  Virgima,'  said  Colonel  Washington.  '  Mr. 
Braddock  had  been  talking  of  a  visit  to  Sir  Robert  Walpcde, 
■''ho  lived  in  that  county,  and  of  the  great  hunts  the  old 
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minister  kept  there,  and  of  his  grand  paJ»oe,  and  his  piotures 
at  Houghton.  I  ehould  like  to  see  a  good  fi^d  and 
a  good  fox-chase  at  home  better  than  any  sight  in  the 
world,'  the  honeet  sportaman  added  with  a  sigh. 

'  Nevertheless,  there  is  good  spoit  here,  as  I  was  saying,' 
said  young  Esmond,  with  a  sneer. 

'  What  sport  ?  '  cries  the  other,  looking  at  him. 

'  "Why,  sure  you  know,  without  loohiDg  at  me  so  fiercely, 
and  Btampii^  your  foot,  as  if  you  were  going  to  charge 
me  with  l^e  foils.  Are  you  not  the  best  sporteman  of  the 
countryside  1  Are  there  not  all  the  fish  of  the  field,  and 
the  beasts  of  the  trees,  and  the  fowls  of  the  sea— no — the 
fish  of  the  trees,  and  the  beasts  of  the  sea — and  the^~bah  1 
You  know  what  I  mean.  I  mean  shad,  and  salmon,  and 
rockfish,  and  roedeer,  and  bogs,  and  buffaloes,  and  bisons, 
and  elephants,  for  what  I  know.     I'm  no  Bport«man.' 

'No,  indeed,'  said  Mir.  Washington,  with  a  look  of 
scarcely  repressed  seom. 

'  Yes,  I  Understand  you.  I  am  a  milksop.  I  have  been 
bred  at  my  mamma's  knee.  Look  at  these  pretty  apron- 
strii^s,  colonel !  Who  would  not  like  to  be  tied  to  them  f 
See  of  what  a  charming  colour  they  are !  I  remember 
when  they  were  black — that  was  for  my  grandfather.' 

'  And  who  would  not  mourn  for  such  a  gentleman  ? ' 
said  the  colonel,  as  the  widow,  surprised,  looked  at  her  son. 

*  And,  indeed,  I  wish  my  grai^ather  were  here,  and 
would  resui^e,  as  he  promises  to  do  on  his  tombfrtione ; 
and  would  bring  my  father,  the  ensign,  with  him.' 

'  Ah,  Harry  ! '  cries  Mrs.  Esmond,  bursting  into  tears, 
as  at  this  juncture  her  second  son  entered  the  room — in  just 
such  another  suit,  gold  corded  frock,  braided  waktcoat, 
sllver-hilted  sword,  and  solitaire,  as  ^at  whit^  his  ekier 
brother  wore.  'O  Harry,  Harry!'  cries  Abuilam  Esmond, 
and  flies  to  her  younger  son. 

*  What  is  it,  mother  ? '  asks  Harry,  takii^  her  in  his 
arms.     '  What  is  the  matter,  colonel  ?  ' 

*  Upon  my  life,  it  would  puzzle  me  to  say,'  answered  the 
colonel,  biting  his  lips. 

'A  mere  question,  Hal,  about  pink  ribbons,  whi<^ 
I  think  vastly  becoming  to  our  mother;  ae,  no  doubt, 
the  colond  does.' 

'  Sir,  will  you  please  to  speak  tor  yoursaM  t '  eried  the 
coloael,  bustMng  up,  and  Aen  sinking  hia  voice  again. 


'  He  epealw  too  iwncU  {t»r  bimaeU,'  we^  th«  widow. 

'  I  prOteab  I  don't  any  more  1fiio,w  the  source  of  ithee^ 
tears  thati  the  Bouree  of  the  Nil«,'  Baid  George  ;■  'and  if 
the  picture  of  my  fathar  were  to  begin:  to  cry,  I  should 
almost  a&  much  wonder  at  the  pateriwl  teara.  Wh^  .have 
I  uttered  ?  An  allasion  to  ribbons  I  Is  there  some 
poisoned  pin  in-  them,  which  h^a  been  stuck  into  my 
mother's  heart  by  a  guilty  &&\d  of  a  London  mantna- 
maker  ?  I  professed  to  wish  to  be  led  in  these  lovely  reins 
all  my  life  long,'  and  he  tunied  a  pirouette  on  his  scarlet 
heels. 

*  Geoige  Warrington,  what  devil's  duioe  are  you 
dancing  now  ? '  asked  Harry,  who  loved  his  mother,  who 
loved  Mr.  Washington,  but  who,  of  all  creatures,  loved 
and  admired  his  brother  Geoq^e. 

'  My  Aaa>r  child,  you  do  not  understand  dancing — you 
care  not  for  the  poUter  arts — you  can  get  no  more  music 
out  of  a  spinet  than  by  pulling  a  dead  hog  by  ^^  ^u^- 
By  nature. you  wMe  made  for  a  man — a  mail  of  war — 
I  do  not  mf^n  a  seventy-four,  Colonel  George,  like  that 
hulk  which  brought  the  hulking  Mr.  Braddock  into  oux 
river,  HiS;  eiceUenoy,  too,  is  a  man  o£  warlike  turn, 
a  follower  of  the  sports  of  the  field.  X  am  a  milksop,  aa 
I  have  Imd  the  honour  to  say.' 

'  You  never  showed  it  yet.  Yonbeat^thatgreatMarylaad 
man  was  twice  your  size,'  breaks  out  Hfirry. 

'  Under  conapulsion,  Harry.  'Tis  tttpto,  my  lad,  or  else 
'tis  tuplomai,  as  thy  breech  well  knew  wheal  tv«  followed 
school.  But  I  am.  of  a  quiiet  tuni.  and  would  never  lift  my 
hand  to  puU  a-  trigger,  no,  nor  a  noae,  nor  anything  but  a 
rose.'tmd  here  he  book  and  handled  one  of  Madam  Esmond's 
bright  pink,  aprou  ribbons.  '  I  hate  sporting^  which  you 
and  the  cotoii^  love ;  and  I  want  ta»hoot  nothing. alive, 
lot  a  turkey,  nor  a  titmouse,  nor  an  ox,  nor  an  ass,  nor 
anything  that  has  ears.  Those  curls  of  Mr.  Washington's 
are  prettily  powdered.' 

The  militia  colonel,  who  had  been  offended  by  the  first 
part  of  the  talk,  and  very  much  puzzled  by  the  last,  had 
taken  a  mod^  dfaught  from  th^  great  obina  bawl  of  ftpple 
toddy  which  stood  to  welcome  thje  ^ests  in.  this  as  in 
all  Virginia  houses,  and  was  further  coolmg  himself  by  pacing 
the  balcony  in  a  very  stately  manner. 

Again  almost  leoiHictled  ijfith  the  elder,  the  appeased 


mofiier  fAood  giViiig  »  hand  to  such  of  her  80bb<  George 
put  his  diBeDgagedrh&ad  on  Hatrj's  ehoalder.  'I  saj.ooe 
thing,  GeorgSi' 60^  he,  with  a  Suahing  iaee: 

'  Say  twanty  tihings,  Don  Eniico,'  ories  the  other. 

'  If  you  arc  not  food  of  apoi^ing  and  IJiat,  and  don't 
caM  torkJUu^  game  and  hunting,  bmig  clever^  than  ma, 
why  shouldst  thou  not  stop  at  home  and  be  qatet,  and 
let  me- go  out  with  Colonel  George  andib.  Biaddoek — 
tliat'awh&tlBay,'sayeHajry,delivMuaghimBeIfofhiacp«ech. 

The  widow  looked  eagerly  from' the  dadc-'haired  to  the 
foir'haiied  boy.  She  knew  not  irtaa  which  she  would 
like  to  part. 

'  One  of  our  famUy  must  go  beQauee  hmmeur  oblige, 
and  my  name  being  numbee  one,  number  one  must  go 
first,'  says  Gleoi^e. 

'  Told  you  ao,'  said  poor  Harry. 

'  One  most  at&y,  or  who  is  to  look  after  mother  at  home  t 
We  cannot  afioid  to  be  both  sealpedby  Indians  or  fricasaeed 
by  French.' 

*  SVicbaaeed  by  French','  cries  Hairy,  '  the  be«fc  troops 
of  the  world  !  Unglishmen !  I  should  like  to  see  them 
fncapaeed  by  the  I^r^ich  1  What  a  m(»tal  tbracdiing  yoD 
will  give  ttiem  1 '  and  the  brave  lad  aighed  to  think  he  sh<^d 
not  be  present  at  the  battme. 

Ge6rge  sat  down  to  the  harpeiohord  and  played  and 
sang,  '  AfiJbrook  a'en  va  t'en  guerm  &£irootoa  mirontoo 
mirootaine,'  at  the  sound  of  Which  mufoc  the  gentleman 
from  the  baltKuiy  entered.  '  I  am  playing  "  God  save  tte 
Kins  ",  oolomel,  IB  complimetit  to  the  ^ew  expeditk>n.' 

'  I  never  know  whether  thou  art  laugbutg  or  m  eeuneet^' 
said  the  simple  gentleman,  '  but  surely  metbinks  that  is 
not  the  air.'  ■ 

Gfiorger  perfonaed  ev«<  so  many  trills  aOid  quavers  upon 
his  harpsichord,  and  their  guest  watched  him,  wondering, 
perba^.  that^  a  gentlemaQ  of  Geqcge'a  condition  could 
eet  himself  to  sooh  an  effeminate  busiHABS.  Then  the 
oolonel  took  out  hiA  watch,  saying  that  his  «sceUenQy'8 
coach  would  be  here  almost  immediately,  and  Mk^  leave 
to  retijrei  to  hi^  apartment  and  put  himself  in  a  fit  condition 
to  appear  befi^e  her  ladyship's  oempaoy. 

'  Cc^onel  WMhingtom  knows  theiway  to  his  roam  {M«ttiy 
well ! '  said  Gnto'gCf, .  freoi  the  harpsiehord,  lookiag  ov&i 
his  shoulder,  hv.%  never  offering  to  stir. 
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himself  to  them  as  far  as  he  might.  As  tor  education, 
he  could  not  boast  much  of  that — ^his  father  being  but  in 
straitened  circumetanees,  and  the.  advantages  small  in 
his  native  country  of  New  England  :  bnt  he  had  done  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  gathered  what  he  could — he 
knew  nothing  like  what  they  had  in  England. 

Mr.  Bniddock  burat  out  laughing,  and  said,  '  Aff  for 
education,  thMe  were  gentlemen  of  the  army,  by  George, 
who  didn't  know  «h«ther  they  should  spell  hull  "with  two 
b's  or  one.  He  had  heanl  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
was  no  spetual  good  penmaii.'  He  had  not  the  honour  of 
aerring  under  that  noble  commander — his  grace  was  before 
his  (^me — but  he  thiaehed  the  French  soundly,  aMbugh 
he  was  no  echolur.' 

Mr.  Ffanklin  «aid  be  waa  aware  of  both  thocfe  facta. 

'Nor  is  my  duke  a  scholar,'  went  on  Mr.  Braddocb — 
'  aba,  Mr.  Postmaster,  yon  have  heard  that,  too — I  see 
by  the  wink  in  your  eye.' 

Mr,  Frai^:lin  instantly  withdrew  the  obnoxious  or 
aatiricE^  wink  in  his  eye,  and  looked  in  the  general's  jolly 
round  face  with  a  pair  of  orbe  as  innocent  as  a  baby's. 
'  He's  no  scholar,  but  he  is  a  match  for  any  French  general 
that  ever  swallowed  the  English  fat  fricassee  de  crapavd. 
He  saved  tlie  crown  for  the  best  of  kinga,  hi&  royal  father, 
his  Most  Gracious  Majesty  King  George.' 

Off  went  Hj.  Frantdin'a  hat,  and  from  his  iMge  ImcMed 
wig  escaped  a  great  halo  of  powder. 

'  He  is  the  soIdier'.a  beat  friend,  and  has  been  the  un- 
compromisii^  enemy  of  all  begnrly  red-shanked  Scoteh 
reb^  and  intriguing  Aomish  Jesuits-  who  would  take 
our  liberty  from  us,  and  our  reUgion,  by  George.  His 
royal  highness,  my  gracious  mastet,  is  not  a  scholar  neither, 
but'he  is  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  io  the  woild.' 

'  I  have  seen  his  royal  highness  -on  horseback,  at  a  review 
of  the  Guards,  in  Hyde  Park,'  says  Mr.  Franklin.  '  The 
duke  is  indeed  a  vexj  fine  gei^lemiui  .on  horaeback.' 

'  ¥ou  shall  drink  bis  he^h  to-day,  poatmaster.  He  is 
the  best  ot  ToagtoM,  the  best  <rf  friends,  the'  best  of  sons 
to  his  royal  old  father ;  the  best  of  gentlemen  that  ever 
wore  an  epaulet.' 

^  Epaulets  are  quite  out  of  my  way,  air,'  says  Mr.  EVftnklin, 
laughongv    '  ¥qu  know  I  live  in  a  Quaker  city.' 

'  Of  ooarae  ihvy  are  out  of  youc  wdy,  my  good  £riwtd. 


Every  man  to  hie  bvsinees.  You,  and  gentlemen  of  your 
claas,  to  your  books,  and ■  welcome.  We  don't  forbid  you ; 
we  encourage  you.  We^  lo,  fight  the  enpfuy  aud  g^T^^ 
the  country.  Hey,  gentlemen  ?  Loi4  !  what  roada  you 
hare  in  this  colony,  aod  bCrw  thiQ  confounded  coach  plunges  ! 
Who  have  we  here,  with  the  two  Jiegro  boys  in  .livery  ? 
He  rideB  a  good  gelding.' 

'  It  i&  Mr.  Waehingtom'  says  the  aide  de  oam^. 

'  I  would  Hfce  him  for  a  corporal  of  the  Horse  Grenadiers,' 
eaid  the  general.  'His  has  a  good  figure  on  a  horse.  He 
knows  the  country  too,  Mt.  Franklin. 

*  Yea,  indeed.' 

'And  is  a  monstiroas  ^nteel  young  man,  conaidering 
the  opportuoitiea  he  has  had.  .  I  should  hAve  thought 
he  had  the  polish  of  Ihirope,  by  Geoi^e,  I  sbosld.' 

'  He  doM  hie  beat,'  says  Mr.  Franklin,  looking  innocently 
at  the  stout  chief,  the.  exemplar  of  English. el^ance,  who 
lat  Bwagging  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  carriage, 
his  face  as  acaa^et  a»  his  ooatr— swearing  at  eveiy  other 
word ;  igncwant  oa  every  poiut  off  parade,  except  the 
merits  of  a  bottle  and  the  looks  of  a  wtinian ;  not  of  high 
birth,  yet  absurdly'  proud  of  hia  no^anfiest^.;  brave  as 
a  buUdog ;  savage,  lufttful,  |H:odigal,  generous ;  gentle 
in  soft  moods ;  easy  of  love  and  laughter ;  dull  of  wit ; 
utterly  unread  ;  believing  his  country  .the  first  in  the  world, 
and  he  as  good  a  gentleman .  as  any  in  it.  '  Yea,  he  is 
mighty  wmI  for  ra  provincial,  upon  my  word.  He  was 
beat  at  Fort  Whatrd'ye-call-um  last  year,  down  by  the 
Thingamy  rivw.    Wliat't  the  name  on'l,  Talmadg^  ? ' 

'  The  Lord  knows,  sir,'  said  Talmadge  ;  '  and  I  aatp  say 
the  postmaster,  too,  who  is  laughing  at  us  both.' 

'  Oh,  captain  1  ■' 

'  Was  caught  in  a  regular,  trap.  He  h^d  only  militia 
and  Indians  with  him.  .  .Good  dajjr,  Mr.  Washingion. 
A  pretty  itag,  Sir.     That  was  yofu:  first  Affair  ]»st  year  ? 

'  Iliat  at  Fort  XeceAtty  ?  Yea,  sir,'  soid  the  gentleman, 
gravely  saluting,  aa  be  rode  np,  followed  by  ft  couple  of 
natty  negro  gnaoms,:  in  smar^  Uvejy  coafs  and  velvet 
hunting  esps.  '  i  Ibegiva  lll;,>i9ir,  never  havjng.twen  in  action 
until  that  uiilscky;«My.'  ' 

'  You  were  all  raw  Jqvim,  my-KOod  felloWf  You  should 
have  seen  oii^  miKtla  rOa  b^om  the  S?otch,,a^  be  curbed 
to  them.     You  should  have  had  some  troops  with  yoifr 
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'  Yoor  excellmcy  knows  'tis  my  passionate  deeire  to 
see  and  serve  with  them,*  said  Mr.  Washington. 

*  By  Qeorge  we  shall  try  and  gratify  yon,  sir,'  said  the 
general,  with  one  of  his  usaal  huge  oaths ;  and  on  the 
hea^  carriage  rolled  towards  Castlewood  ;  Mr.  Washingtcm 
asking  leave  to  gallop  on  ahead,  in  order  to  luinoimce  hit 
excellency's  speedy  arrival  to  the  lady  there. 

The  progress  of  the  commander-in-chief  was  so  slow, 
that  several  humbler  persons  who  were  invited  to  meet 
bis  excellency  came  up  with  his  camaKO,  and,  not  liking 
to  pass  the  great  man  on  the  road,  fonnea  quite  a  proceesioa 
in  the  dusty  wake  of  hie  chariot- wheels.  First  came 
Mx.  Binwiddie,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  his  Majesty's 
province,  attended  by  his  negro  servants,  and  in  company 
of  Parson  Broadbent,  the  jolly  ^^Uiamsburg  chapUin. 
These  were  presently  joined  by  little  Mr.  Den^ter,  the 
young  gentlemoa's  schootouwter,  in  his  great  Ramilliea 
wig,  wMch  he  kept  for  oooasions  of  state.  Anon  appeared 
Mr.  ha-ws,  the  judge  of  the  court,  with  Madam  Laws  on 
a  pilhon  behind  him,  and  their  negro  man  oarrying  a  box 
containing  her  ladyship's  cap,  and  bestriding  a  mule. 
The  procession  looked  so  ludicrous,  that  Major  Danvers 
and  Mr.  Franklin  ee{^ng  it,  laughed  outright,  though 
not  so  loud  as  to  disturb  his  excellency,  who  was  asleep 
by  this  time,  bade  the  whole  of  this  queer  rearguard  move 
on,  and  leave  the  commander-in-chief  and  bis  esoort  <^ 
dragoons  to  frflow  at  thear  iMsure.  There  was  room  tat 
all  at  Castlewood  when  they  came.  There  was  meat, 
drink,  and  the  best  tobacco  for  his  Majesty's  soldiers, 
and  laughing  and  joUity  for  the  negroes,  and  a  plenteous 
welcome  for  their  inastera. 

The  honest  general  required  to  be  helped  to  most  dishes 
at  the  table,  and  more  than  once,  and  was  fcv  ever  holding 
out  his  glass  for  drink  ;  Nathan's  sangaree  he  pronounced 
to  be  exceQent,  and  had  dnmk  largely  of  it  on  arriving 
before  dinner.  There  was  cider,  ide,  brandy,  and  plenty 
of  good  Boideanx  wine,  some  which  Colonel  Esmond  lumself 
had  brou^t  home  with  him  to  the  colony,  aJid  which 
was  fit  for  ptnUeefieia  coenM,  Bald  little  Mr.  Dempster,  with 
a  wink  to  Mr.  Broadbent,  the  clergyman  of  the  adjoimns 
parish.  Mr.  Broadbent  returned  the  wink  and  nod,  and 
drank  the  wine  without  caring  about  the  Latin,  as  why 
should  he,  never  having  hitherto  troubled  himself  about 
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die  laogua^  ?  Mr.  Broadbeat  wu  «  gambling,  gastling, 
cook-fighting  diviiie,  who  hwl  pawed  much  time  in  the 
Fleet  piiBon,  at  Newmarket,  at  HookI«T  in  the  Hole  ;  and 
having  gone  ci  all  sorts  ol  «ma6a  ita  his  friend  Lord 
Cinqbarsj  Lonl  Rii^wood'a  sod  (my  Lsdj  Cinqbars'e 
waiting-woman  being  Mr.  S.'e  motJier — I  dare  say  the 
modem  reader  had  ^sfc  iu>t  to  be  too  particular  regarding 
Mr.  Broodbent's  fatlier's  pedigree),  had  been  of  late  sent 
out  to  a  church-living  in  Virginia.  He  and  young  Harry 
had  fought  ouuiy  a  match  of  cooke  together,  taken  many 
a  roe  in  eompmy,  hauled  in  eountless  quantities  of  shad 
and  M^inon,  slaia  wild  geese  and  wild  swans,  pigeons  and 

{iloversi  and  destroyed  myriads  of  canvas-l»oked  ducks. 
t  was  said  by  tbeenTiouB  that  Broadb^it  was  the  mid- 
night  poacher,  on  whom  Mr.  Washington  set  his  dogs, 
and  witom  he  caned  by  the  liverside  at  Mount  Vernon. 
Hie  fellow  got  aWay  horn  his  oi^itcv's  grip,  and  scrambled 
to  bis  boat  in  the  dark ;  but  Broadbent  was  laid  up  for 
two  Sundays  afterwards,  and  when  be  came  abroad  again, 
had  the  evident  remains  of  a  black  eye,  and  a  new  collar  to 
his  coat.  All  the  games  at  the  caids  had  Hairy  Esmtmd 
and  Parson  Broadbent  played  together,  beudes  hunting  aii 
the  birds  in  the  air,  tl^  beasts  in  tbe  forest,  and  the  fish 
of  the  sea.  Indeed,  when  tha  bOys  rode  together  to  get 
their  reoi^ng  with  JSx.  Dem|wter,  I  suspect  that  Harry 
stayed  behind  and  took  lessons  from  the  other  professor 
of  Boropean  learmng  and  accompllBbments, — George  going 
bis  own  way,  reading  his  own  books,  and,  of  course,  t^ing 
no  tales  of  his  younger  brot^r. 

All  the  birds  of  tb&  Virginia  air,  uid  all  the  fish  of  tbe 
sea  in  seaatm  were  here  laid  on  Madam  Esmond's  board 
to  feed  his  excellent^  and  the  rest  of  the  English  and 
Americui  gentlemen.  The  gumbo  was  declared  to  be 
perfection  (young  Mr.  George  a  tdaok  servant  was  named 
after  this  cUsh,  being  disabvered  behind  the  door;  with 
lu8  head  in  a  bowl  of  this  delieious  hotch-potch  by  the 
late  colonel,  and  grimly  christened  on  the  spdt),  the  shad 
were  riob  and  fresh,  the  stewed  teri-apins  were  worthy 
erf  London  oldertnen,^ — before  Geoige,  he  would  like  tbe 
duke  hims^  to  teste  them;  his  exodlency  deigned  to 
say,  and  incteed,  stewed  tarrapinB  are  worthy  of  any  duke 
or  even  emperor.  The  negro  women  have  a  geniuB  for 
cookery,   and  io  Castlewowl  kitchens  there  were  ade|ito 
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in  t^e  axt  broti||^  up  under  the  kedn  a^  of  tJ>aiaf».;aiul 
tbxi  present-  S^tdftm  Esmood.  <  CsrUin .  ol  ihe  dbtiee, 
dRpecia.Uy  the  s^naeto^aod  flans,- HadBxa  ^BinoDd  pieipaNd. 
herself  with' gre»t ntotness  andd^t^ty ;  b«,rTing  s^Fenl 
of  the  princii»i <  pieces,  as  the:  Idodly  cumbcituB  iafAoAn' 
of  the  day  was,  putting  up  the*  laced  lappets  of  har  ekeTee, 
and  shoving  the  prettiest  Mund  m:ii1s<  Jtnd  am^^hands 
and  wrists  as  ^w  performed,  tills  anemitnita  of  a  hoftpitaality 
not  8d  languid  a6  ouire.  The  tddlav  ofthe  table  was  that 
tJie  miatress^aa  tO'press  her  gceate  xritdi  a  deeeDt-«figfirti4iB, 
to  watoh'  and  Bee  whom  she  could  eticount^  to  further 
enjoymeiik,  to  koow  ciUtnary  anatomfo  seomtSi  aad  cCucvte 
carving  operfttions  upon  fowk,  fish,  tgame,  joints  of  meat, 
and  so  forth. ;  to  oheer  bar  guestS'  to  Iresh  eSorts,  to  whisper 
her  neighbour,  Afr.  Braddook :  '  I  liave'  kept  for  your 
exoettency  the  jowl  of  this  8iilmon.-~I  wiH  take  no  denial  I 
Mr.  Franklin,  you  drint  only  water,  bit,  thou^  our  oellAr 
haa  wholeB<Hne  wiue  wbich  igivas  no  headaohae  —Mr. 
Justiaer  yon  love  woodcock  pie  ?  ' 

'  Because  I  know  who  Aiakcs  the  paetry,'  saj*  Mr.Z^ws, 
the  jud^e,  with  a  [wofound  how.  '  I  wish,  madams  w» 
had  siif^  a  happy  knaok  of  paetpy  at  home  as  you  have 
at  €asttewood.  £  oftett  say  to  my  wife,  "  My  dear,  I  tviah 
you  had  Madam  EemcMid'e  hand^"'  > 

'  It  is  a  Very  pretty  hand ;  I  am  silre  others  itould  like 
it  too,'  ^ys  Mr.  R)atmast«F  of-Bo^ion^  at  wbiahremtuk 
Mr.  Bsmondhx^bat^Ualf-^fdeassd^ttheliltlegeatlemaii.  ' 

'  Such 'a^ hand  for  alif^t  pi^-orust,'  continues  the  judge, 
*  and  my  service  to  you,  madaih.''  i^idhe  thinks  th»  widow 
caimot  but  be'  piopitiatad  by  thii  OompQmeUt.  8iit  sAys 
simply  that  she  lutdi  lessons  when  she- was  at  home  ia 
SnglsDd'  for  her.  eduaation,  and  that  thece  were  o^^nin 
dishes  whioh  her  moth^  taught. her. In  maice,  and  whioh 
her  father  and  soes  both  hked..  Sh^.  was  very^^ad  i£ 
they  pieaBed  her  coiapaRy.  More  suob  remarks  foUosr: 
more  'dSshes  ;<  t«n'  tihies  as  miich  meat  aa  is  needful  for  the 
company.  Mr.  Washingfimi  diMBliob  embark  in  the.genwal 
convenationnuiob,  but  be  and  Mr:  Talmadge,  and  M»i«E 
I>anv«'ri,  tod  the  postmaster,  aie  deep  in  talk  about  raids, 
rivers,  codv^j'aniles,  /  sumpteihhorses  and  artiUery  train^ 
and  the  pmvincial -militia. etdonri  has  fait«><d  bread  laid 
at' dntervals  :on  the  taUe  before  him,  and  atatioos  marked 
out,'  on  which,  be^  haa'  his '(finger,,  and  reguditig.  which  he 


is  talking  to  hie  brother  aides  de  oamp,  till  a  negro  wrTant, 
changing  the  coursea,  bnisbes  ofl  the  Potozn&o  with  a  nap- 
kin, and  8w«epe  up  the  Oiao  in  a  spewi. 

At  the  end  of  dinner,  Mr.  Broodbent  leaTce  bis  place 
and  walks  up  behind  the  lieatenanb^governor's  chair,  where 
he  says  grace,  tetdming  to  his  seat  and  resuming  his  knife 
and  fork  when  this  work  of  devotion  is  over.  And  now 
the  sweets  and  puddings  ure  ccHne,  of  whioh  I  ean  give 
yon  a  list,  if  you  like :  but  what  youi^  lady  cares  for 
the  puddings  of  to>day,  much  more  for  those  which  were 
eaten  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  which  Madam  Esmond 
had  prepared  for  hei  guesta  with  so  much  neatness  and 
skill  ?  Then,  the  tab^  beii^  clewed,  Nathan,  her  ohief 
manager,  lays  a  glass  to  every  person,  and  fills  lus  mistress's. 
Bowing  to  the  company,  she  says  she  drinks  but  one  toast, 
but  knows  how  heartily  all  the  gentlemen  present  will  join 
her.  Then  she  calls,  '  His  Majesty,'  bowing  to  Mr.  Brad- 
dock,  who  with  hia  aides  de  camp  and  the  colonial  gentle- 
men bH  loyally  repeat  the  name  of  their  beloved  and  gracious 
sovereign.  And  hereupon,  having  drunk  her  glass'  of 
wine  and  saluted  all  the  company,  the  widow  retires  between 
a  row  of  negro  servants,  performing  one  of  her  very 
handsomest  curtsies  at  the  door. 

The  kind  mistress  of  Castlewood  bore  her  part  in  the 
entertainment  with  admirable  spirit,  and  looked  so  gay 
and  handsome,  wid  spoke  with  such  cheerfulness  and 
courage  to  all  h^^  ctMnpany,  that  the  few  ladies  who  were 
prea^it  at  the  dinner  could  not  but  coi^ratulate  Madam 
Esmond  upon  the  elegance  of  the  feast,  and  especially 
upon  her  manner  of  presiding  at  it.  But  they  were 
scarcely  got  to  her  drawing- room,  whrai  her  artificial 
courage  failed  her,  and  she  burst  into  tears  on  the  sofa 
by  Mrs.  Laws's  side,  just  in  the  midst  of  a  oompliment 
from  tiiat  lady.  '  Ah,  madam ! '  she  said,  *  It  may  be 
an  honour,  as  you  say,  to  have  the  king's  representative 
in  my  house,  and  our  family  has  received  greater  per- 
sonals than  ilk.  Braddock.  But  he  comes  to  take  one 
of  my  sons  away  from  me.  Who.  knoWs  whether  my  boy 
will  return,  or  how  ?  I  dreioned  of  him  last  ni^^t  as 
wounded,  and  quite'  white,  with  blood  atreftming  from 
his  side.  I  would  not  be  so  ill-mannered  as  to  let  my 
grief  be  visible  before  the  gentiemen  ;  but,  my  good 
Mrs.  Justioe,  who  hati  parted  with  children,  and  who.bas 
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a  mother's  beart  of  her  own,  would  like  me  Bone  the  betto;, 
if  mine  were  very  easy  this  evening.' 

The  ladies  adminietered  such  oonsolafjoas  as  seemed 
^oper  OF  palatable  to  their  hostess,  who  tried  not  to  give 
way  further  to  her  mdancholy,  and  remembered  that  she 
had  other  duties  to  perform,  before  yidding  to  her  own  sad 
mood.  '  It  will  be  time  enough,  madam,  to  be  sorry  whwi 
they  are  gone,'  she  said  to  the  joatice's  wife,  her  good 
neighbour.  '  My  boy  must  not.  see  me  following  him 
with  a  wistful  face,  and  have  our  parting  made  more 
dismal  by  my  weakness.  It  ia  good  that  gentlemen  of 
his  rank  and  station  should  show  themBeives  where 
their  country-  oails  tliem.  That  has  always  been  the  way 
of  the  Esmonds,  and  the  same  Power  whioh  graciously 
preserved  my  dear  tatiier,  bhrou^  twenty  great  battlm 
in  the  queen's  time,  I  trust  and  pray,  will  watch  over  my 
son  now  his  turn  is  come  to  do  his  duty.'  And,  now,  instead 
of  lamenting  her  fate,  or  further  alluding  to  it,  I  dare 
say  the  resolute  lady  sat  down  with  her  female  friends 
to  a  pool  of  cards  and  a  dish  of  eofEee,  whilst  the  gentle- 
men remtuned  in  the  neighbouring  parlour,  still  calling 
their  toasts  and  drinking  their  wine.  When  one  lady 
objected  that  these  latter  were  sitting  rather  long.  Madam 
Esmond  said :  '  It  would  improve  and  amuse  the  boys 
to  be  with  the  EngUsh  gentlemen.  Such  society  was  veiy 
rarely  to  be  had  in  their  distant  province,  and  thou^ 
their  conversation  sometimes  was  free,  she  was  sure  that 
gentlemen  and  men  of  fashion  would  have  regard  to  the 
youth  of  her  sons,  and  say  nothing  before  tiiem  whioh 
young  people  should  not  hear.' 

It  was  evident  that  the  English  gentlemen  relished  the 
good  cheer  provided  for  them.  Whilst  the  ladies  were  yet 
at  their  cards,  Nathan  came  in  and  whispered  Mrs.  Moun- 
tain.,  who  at  first  cried  out — 'No!  she  would  give  no 
more — the  common  bordeaux  they  might  have,  and 
welcome,  if  they  still  wanted  more — but  she  would  not 
give  any  more  of  the  colonel's.'  It  aj^raed  that  ike 
dozen  bottles  of  partioulai'  claret  had  been  already  drunk 
up  by  the  gentlemen,  '  besides  ale,  older,  bm^uady, 
Usbon,  and  madeira,'  says  Mrs.  Mountain,  enamerating 
tiie  supplies. 

But  Madam  Esmtnid  was  far  having  no  stint  in  tha 
hoB^tahty   of   the   ni^t.    Mrs.   Mountaia   was  tain    to 
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bustle  away  with  bar  keys  to  the  sacred  vauH  where  Uie 
col<Miel's  particular  bordeaux  lay,  surviving  its  mMter, 
who  too  had  lone  pawed  underground.  As  they  went 
on  their  jountey,  ^xt.  Mountain  asked  whether  any  ot  the 
gentlemen  had  had  too  muoh  ?  Kathau  thought  Mister 
Bioadbent  was  tipsy — he  always  tipsy  ;  he  then  thought 
the  general  geotlemao.  was  tipsy ;  and  he  thought  Master 
George  was  a  lilly  druuk. 

'  Master  George  J '  cries  Mrs.  Mountain ;  '  why>  he  will 
sit  for  days  without  touching  a  drop.' 

Nevecthelesa,  Kathan  persisted  in  his  notion  that  Master 
George  was  a  lilly  drunk.  He  was  always  filling  his  glass, 
he  had  talked,  he  had  sung,  he  had  cut  jokes,  especially 
against  Mr.  Washington,  which  made  Mr.  Wa^ington 
quite  red  and  ang^,  Nathan  said.  '  Well,  well ! '  Mrs. 
Mountain  cried  eagerly  ;  '  it  was  right  a  gentleman  should 
make  himself  merry  in  good  company,  and  pass  the  bottle 
along  with  his  friends.'  And  she  trotted  to  the  particular 
bordeaux  cellar  with  only  the  more  alacrity. 

The  tone  of  freedom  and  almost  impertinence  which 
young  Groorge  Esmond  had  adopted  of  late  days  towards 
Mr.  Washington  had  very  deeply  vexed  and  annoyed  that 
gentleman.  There  was  scarce  half  a  dozen  years'  differ- 
Mice  of  age  between  him  and  the  Castlewood  twins ;  but 
Mr.  Washington  had  alwapi  been  remarked  for  a  discretion 
and  sobriety  much  beyond  bis  time  of  life,  whilst  the 
boys  of  Castlewood  seemed  younger  than  theirs.  They 
had  always  been  till  now  under  their  mother's  anxious 
tutelage,  and  had  looked,  up  to  their  neighbour  of  Mount 
Vernon  aa  their  guide,  directtw,  friend — as,  indeed,  almost 
everybody  seemed  to  do  who  came  in  contact  with  the  sim- 
ple and  upright  youi^  num.  Himself  ot  the  most  scrupu- 
lous gravity  and  good  breeding,  in  his  communication  with 
other  folks  he  appeared  to  exact,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  occa- 
sion, the  some  behaviour.  His  nature  was  above  levity  and 
jokes  :  they  seemed  out  of  place  when  addressed  to  him.  He 
was  alow  of  comprehending  them  :  and  they  slunk  as  it 
were  abashed  out  ol  his  society.  '  He  always  seemed  great 
to  me,'  says  Hany  Warrington,  in  one  of  his  letters  many 
years  after  the  date  of  which  we  are  writing  :  '  and  I  never 
thought  of  him  otherwise  than  as  a  hero.  When  be  eanie 
over  to  Castlewood  and  taught  us  boys  surveying,  to  see  him 
riding  to  hounds  wa»  as  if  he  was  charging  an  army.    " 
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he  fired  a  shot,  I  tfaon^t  the  l^rd  must  come  do^ni,  and  if 
he  fiung  a  net,  the  lai^est  fieh  in  tlie  river  were  sure  to  be  in 
it.  His  words  were  always  few,  but  they  were  idways  wise ; 
they  were  not  idle,  as  our  words  are,  they  were  grave,  sober, 
and  strong,  and  ready  on  occasion  to  do  their  duty.  In 
spite  of  his  antipathy  to  him,  my  brother  respected  uid 
admired  the  general  as  much  as  I  did — that  is  to  say,  more 
than  any  mortal  man,' 

Mr.  Washington  was  the  fir«t  to  leave  the  jovial  party 
which  were  doing  so  much  honour  to  Madam  Esmond's 
hospitality.  Young  Gleoi^  Esmond,  who  had  taken 
his  mother's  place  when  she  left  it,  had  been  free  with  the 
glass  and  witn  the  tongue.  He  had  said  a  score  of  things 
to  his  guest  which  wounded  and  chafed  the  latter,  and  to 
which  Mr.  Washington  could  give  no  reply.  Angry  beyond 
all  endurance,  he  left  the  table  at  length,  and  walked  away 
through  the  open  windows  into  the  broad  veranda  or  pon^ 
which  belong^  to  Castlewood  as  to  all  Virginian  houses, 

Here  Madam  Esmond  caught  sight  of  her  friend's  tall 
frame  as  it  strode  up  and  down  before  the  windows : 
and,  the  evening  being  warm,  or  her  game  over,  she  gave 
up  her  cards  to  one  of  the  other  lames,  and  joined  her 
good  neighbour  out  of  doors.  He  tried  to  compose  his 
conntenanoe  as  well  as  he  could :  it  was  imposrable  that 
he  should  explain  to  his  hostess  why  and  with  whom  he 
was  angry. 

'  The  gentlemen  are  long  over  thdr  wine,'  she  said ; 
'  gentlemen  of  the  army  are  always  fond  of  it.' 

'  If  drinking  mftkes  good  soldiers,  some  yonder  are 
distinguishing  themselves  greatly,  madam,'  said  Mr.  Wash- 
ington. 

*  And  I  dare  say  the  general  is  at  the  head  of  his  troops  f  ' 

'  No  doubt,  no  doubt,'  answered  the  colonel,  who  always 
received  this  lady's  remarks,  f^yful  or  serious,  with  a  pecu- 
Uar  softness  and  kindness.  '  But  the  general  is  the  general, 
and  it  is  not  for  me  to  make  remarks  on  his  excellency'B 
doh^  at  table  or  elserrtiere.  I  think  very  likely  that 
military  gentlemen  bom  and  bred  at  home  are  different  from 
us  of  the  c<^onies.  We  have  such  a  hot  sun,  that  we 
need  not  wine  to  flreour  blood  as  they  do.  And  drinkiiig 
toasts  seems  a  p<Hnt  of  honour  wiui  them.  Ta2ma<^e 
hiccupped  -to  me — I  should  say,  winspered  to  me — yaat 
now,  that  aa  offieer  cooM  no  man  refuse  a  toast  than 
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a  chAUmga,  and,  he<  said  that  it  was  i^ter  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  duJike  at  first  that  he  learned '  to  drink. 
He  has  certainly  overconie  his  diffioulty  witb.unconunon 
Tesolutioa.* 

'  What,  I  woader)  caa  you  talk  of  for  .ao  nuuiy  hours  ? ' 
asked  the  lady. 

'  I  don't  tlunk  I  oan  tell  you  all  we  ta^  of,  madam,  and 
I  must  not  tcU  tales  out  of  school.  We  talked  about  the 
war,  and  of  the  foroe  Mr.  Contrecceur  has,  and  how  we 
aice  to  get  at  him.  'Hie  general  is  for  making  the  oatapaign 
in  his  coaoh,  and  makes  light  of  it  and  the  enemy.  That 
we  shaU  beat  thun,  if  we  meet  them,  I  trust  there  is  no 
doubt.' 

'  How  oan  there  be  7 '  says  the  lady,  whose  father  had 
aerred  under  Marlborough. 

'  Mr.  Franklin,  though  he  is  only  from  Kew  !ELag]and,' 
continued  the  gentleman,  '  spoke  great  good  sense,  and 
would  hare  spoken  more  if  the  English  gentlem^i  would 
let  him ;  but  they  reply  invariably  that  we  are  only  raw 
[Kovinoials,  and  don't  know  what  disciplined  British  troops 
oan  do.  Had  they  not  best  hasten  forwards  and  make 
turnpike-roads  and  have  comfortable  inns  ready  for  his 
excellency  at  the  end  of  the  day's  march  ?—"  There's 
some  sort  of  inns,  I  suppose,"  says  Mr.  Danvers,  "  not  so 
comfortable  aa  we  have  in  England,  we  can't  expect  that." — ■ 
"  Ko,  you  can't  expect  that,'  says  Mr.  Franklin,  who  seems 
a  very  shrewd  and  facetious  person.  He  drinks  his  water, 
and  seems  to  laugh  at  the  Englishmen,  though  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  fail  for  a  water-dFinker  to  sit  by  and  spy  out 
the  weaknesses  of  gentlemen  over  thek  wine.' 

'  And  my  boys  ?  I  hope  they  are  prudent  ?  '  said  the 
widow,  laying  her  hand  on  h^  guest's  arm.  '  Harry 
promised  me,  and  when  he  gives  his  word,  I  can  tnut  him 
for  anything.  George  is  always  moderate.  Why  do  you 
look  so  grave  ?  ' 

'  Indeed,  to  be.frank  with  yo«,  I  do  aot  koow  what  has 
come  over  George  in  these  last  days,'  sa^  Mr.  Washington. 
'  He  has  some  grievance  against  me  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand, and  of  which  I  don't  care  to  ask  the  reason.  He 
spoke  to  me  before  the  gentlemen  in  a  way  which  scarcely 
became  him.  We  are  going  the  campaign,  together,  and 
'tis  a  pity  we  begin  such  ill  fnends.' 

'  He  mia  been  iU.     He  is  always  wild  and  wayward,  b-"-* 
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hard  to  understand.  Bat  he  has  the  most  a£Eeotionat« 
heart  in  t^e  world.  You  will  bear  -with  him,  you  Will 
protect  him — promise  me  you  will,' 

'  Dear  lady,  I  will  do  so  with  my  life,'  Mr.  Washington 
said  with  great  fervour.  '  You  know  I  would  lay  it  down 
cheerfully  for  you  or  any  you  love.' 

'  And  my  father's  blessing  and  mine  go  with  you,  dear 
friend  ! '  oried  the  widow,  full  of  thankB  uid  affection. 

As  they  pursued  their  oonversation,  they  had  quitted 
the  poroh  under  idiich  they  had  first  begun  to  talk,  and 
where  they  could  hear  the  laughter  and  toasts  of  the 
gentlemen  over  their  wine,  and  veav  pacing  a  walk  on  the 
rough  lawn  before  the  bouse.  Young  George  Warrington, 
from  his  place  at  the  head  df  the  taim  in  the  dining-room, 
could  see  the  pair  as  they  passed  to  tuid  fro,  and  had  listened 
for  some  time  poet,  and  replied  in  a  very  distracted  manner 
to  the  remarks  of  the  gentlemen  round  about  him,  who  were 
too  much  engaged  with  their  own  talk,  and  jokes,  and 
drinking,  to  pay  much  attention  to  their  ybung  host's 
behaviour.  Mr.  Braddock  loved  a  song  after  dinner,  and 
Mr.  Danvers,  his  aide  de  camp,  who  had  a  fine  tenor  voice, 
was  delisting  hie  general  wiUi  the  latest  ditty  from  Mary- 
bwie  Gardens,  ■wten  George  Warrii^^ton,  jumping  up, 
ran  towards  the  window,  and  then  returned  and  pulled 
his  brother  Harry  by  the  sleeve,  ^o  sat  with  his  back 
towards  the  window. 

'  AVhat  is  it  T '  sa  js  Harry,  who,  for  his  part,  was  charmed, 
too,  witii  the  song  and  chorus. 

'  Come,'  eried  George,  with  a  stamp  of  bis  foot,  and  the 
younger  followed  obediently. 

'  What  is  it  ? '  continued  Geoi^,  with  a  bitter  oath. 
'  Don't  you  see  what  it  t^  ?  They  were  billing  and  oorang 
this  morhing ;  they  are  billing  and  cooing  now  before 
going  to  toost.  Had  we  not  better  both  go  into  the  garden, 
and  pay  our  duty  to  our  mamma  and  papa  7 '  and  he 
pointed  to  Mr.  Washingtmi,  who  was  takmg  the  widow's 
hand  very  tenderly  in  his. 
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EmntAL  Bbaddook  and  the 
other    guests  of   CnBtle- 
wood    being    dniy   con- 
signed to  their  respective 
qnartera,   the    boya    re- 
tired to  their  own  room, 
and    there    poured    out 
to    one     another    their 
opinions    respecting    the 
great  event  of  the  day. 
They    would    not    bear 
such     a     marriage— no. 
Was   the   representative 
of  the  Marquises  of  Es- 
mond    to     marry     the 
younger  son  of  a  colonial 
family,    who    had    been 
bred     up    as    a    land- 
flurv^or  ?    C^tlewood, 
and    the    boys  at  nineteen  years  of   age,    handed    over 
to    the    tender    mercies    of    a   stepfather   of    three-and- 
twenty !     Oh,  it  was  monstrous!    Harry  waa  for  going 
straightway  to   his   mother  in  her   bedroom — where  her 
black  maidens  were  diVestJng  her  ladyship  of  the  simple 
jewels  and  fineries  which  she  had  assumed  in  compliment 
to  the  feast — protesting  against  the  odious    match,  a  .id 
announcing  that  they  would  go  home,  liv«  upon  their  little 
property  mere,  and  leave  her  for  ever,  if  the  unnatural 
union  took  place. 

George  advocated  another  way  of  stepping  it,  and 
explained  hie  plan  to  his  admiring  brother.  '  Oar  mother,' 
he  said,  '  can't  marry  a  man  with  whom  one  or  both  of  us 
had  been  out  on  the  'field,  and  Who  has  wounded  us  or 
killed  us,  or  whom  we  have  wounded  or  killed.  '  We  must 
have  Mm  out,  Harry.'  '  ' 

Harry  flaw  the  profound  truth  cwiveyed  m  Oeorgft's 
fltatement,  and  admired  his  brother's  i*imenB6  sagacity. 
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'  No,  George,'  says  he, '  you  are  right.  Mother  can't  marry 
our  murderer ;  she  won't  be  as  had  as  that.  And  if  we 
pink  him,  be  is  done  for.  "  Cadit  qvaeslio,"  as  Mr.  Dempster 
used  to  say.  Shall  I  send  my  bo^  with  a  challenge  to 
Colonel  George  now  T  '     .  ,   . 

'  My  dear  Harry,*  the  elder  replied,  thinking  with  some 
complacanQy  of  Ms:  affair;  of  honour  at  Quebec,  '  you  are 
not  accustomed  to  affure  of  this  sOTt.' 

'  No,'  owned  Harry,  with  a  sigh,  looking  inth  envy,  and 
admitatiwi  on  hia  senior. 

'  We  can't  insult  a  gentleman  in  our  own  house,'  con- 
tinued George,  with  great  majesty,  '  the  laws  of  honour 
forbid  such  inhospitable  treatment.  But,  sir,  we  caa  tide 
out  with  him,  and,  as  soon  as  tl]0  park  gates  are  closed) 
we  can  tell  him  our  mind.' 

'  That  we  can,  by  George  ! '  criee  Harry,  gracing  his 
brother's  hand, '  and  that  we  will,  too.  I  say,  Georgy  . .  .' 
Here  the  lad'a  face  became  very  red,  and  his  brother  aaked 
him  what  he  would  say  ? 

'  This  ia  my  turn,  brother,'  Hahy  pleaded.  '  If  you  go 
the  campaign,  I  oi^jht  to  have  the  other  affair.  Indttra, 
indeed,  I  ought ; '  and  he  prayed  for  this  bit  of  pX)motion. 

'Again  the  head  <^  the  house  must  take  the  lead,  my 
dear,'  Geoige  said  with  a  superb  air.  '  If  I  fall,  my  Harry 
will  avenge  me.  But  I  must  fight  George  Washington, 
Hal :  and  'tis  best  I  should ;  for,  indeed,  I  hate  him  the 
worst.  Was  it  not  he.  who  counselled  my  mother  to  order 
that  wretch,  Ward,  to  lay  hiuids  oa  me  ? ' 

*Ak,  George,'  interposed  the  more  paoable  younger 
brother,  '  you  ought  to  forget  and  forgive  ! ' 

'  Forgive  ?  Never,  sir,  as  long  as  I  remen^ber.  Yoa 
can't  order  remembrance  out  of  a  num'a  mjnd ;  and  a 
wrcng  that  was  a  wrong  yesterday  most  bo  a  wrong  to- 
morrow. I.  never,  of  my  knowledge,  did  one  to  any  man, 
and  I  never  will  suSer  one  if  I  can  help  it.  I  thimt  very 
ill  of  Mr.  Ward,  but  I  don't  think  so  badly  of  bini  as  to 
suppose  be  will  over  forgive  thee  that  blow  with  the  ruler. 
Colonel  WashingtoQ  is  our  enemy,  miqe  eepeoially.  He 
has  advised  one  wrong .  againsta  me,  and  he  medicates  & 
greater.    1 1^  you,  t^rotjifir,  we/mvst  punish  him.'    , 

The  grandsire's  old  bordeaux  had  set  George's  ocdinarily 
pale  countenancfl^qto  a  Staap.  Harry,  his  luxither'afondest 
woTsbipper,  e(»il^  pot  but  admir«  Ge9i;ge's  haughty  bearing 
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and  r^pid  deaUtatiUm,  and  {tn^ored  bisueK,  with  his 
usual  docility,  to  follow  his  chief.  So  the  bojw  ««nt  to 
their  beds,  the  elder  conv^ing  apecial,  injunotigons  *•  his 
jimior  to  b«  civil  tg.  all  tbq  gueeta  bo  loog  as  they  ramftitwd 
uoder  the  njatemal  roof  on  th^  monav. 

Good  maimers,,  and  a  repugnfuice  to'  tedlii^  tales  out  of 
school,  forbid  us  from  saying  which,  of  Madam  Esmond's 
guests  was  the  £rst  to  fall  under  the  weight  (rf  herhos- 
pitality.     The  resp^table  de«cuidaiite  of  It^ssrs.  Talmadge 


and  Danvers,  aides  de  oamp  to  his  excellency,  might  not 
care  to  hear  how  their  ancestors  were  intoxicated  a,  hundred 
years  ago ;  atbl  yet  the  gentlemen  themselves  toc^  no 
shajne  in  the  faott  and  there  is  little  doubt  they  or  their 
coinrardes  were  iapey  twice  or  thiiee  in  the  week.  Let  us 
fancy  them  re^isg  to  bed,  aupported  by  sy^npathizing 
negroes;  and  their  vinous  general,  too  atout  a  toper  to 
have  surrendered  himself  to  a  half-dozen  bottles  of  bor- 
deaux, conducted  to  his  chamber  by  the  young  gentlemen 
of  the  house,  and  speedily  sleeping  the  deep  whWi  fnendly 
Bacohus  gives.     Tha:  good  lady  U  Castlewood  saw  *'»■' 
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cwidttiMi  d(  bw  gufliteiilflhoiit  thefe««t  Surprise  or'horror ; 
and'WM  fip  early  in  the  morning,  providing  cooling  drinks 
for  t^eir  hot>  palates,  which  the  servants  carried  to  theb 
toApeetive  ohambem.  At '  breakfast,  One  of  the  English 
officers  rallied  Mr,  Franklin,  who  tdbk  no  wine  at  all,  and 
theMfore  refased  the  mortling'  cod  draught  of  toddy,  by 
showing  how  the  Philadelphia  gentleman  lost  two  pleasure, 
the  drink  and^  ttie  toddy.  The  young  fdlldw  said  the  disease 
was  feasant  and  the  Mnedy  deudous,  and  langbih^ 
propelled  to  continue  repeating  them  both.  The  general^s 
new  American  aide  de  camp.  Colonel  Washington,  was 
quite  sober  and  serene.  The  British  officers  vowed  they 
must  t^e  him  in  hand  and  teach  him  what  the  ways  ot 
the  British  army  were;  but  the  Virginian  gentleman 
gravely  said  he  did  not  care  to  learn  that  part  of  the 
Engliau  military  education. 

The  widow,  occupied  as  she  had  been  with  the  cares  of 
a  great  dinner,  ffdlowed  by  a  great  breakfast  on  the  morning 
ensuing,  had  scarce  leisure  to  remark  the  behaviour  of  her 
sons  very  closely,  but  at  least  saw  that  George  was  scrupu- 
lously polite  to  her  favourite,  Colonel  Washington,  as  to 
all  the  other  gueits  of  the  house. 

Before  Mr,  Braddock  took  his  leave,  he  had  a  private 
audience  of  Madam  Esmond,  in  which  his  excellency 
formally  offered  to  take  her  son  into  his  family;  and 
when  the  arrangements  for  George's  departure  were  settled 
between  his  motlier  and  future  chief,  Madam  Esmond, 
though  she  migbt  feel  them,  did  not  show  any  squeamish 
terrors  about  the  dangers  of  the  brtttle,  which  she  saw 
were  amongst  the  severest  and  most  certain  which  her  son 
would  have  to  face.  She  knew  her  boy  must  take  his 
part  in  the  world,  and  encounter  his  portion  of  evil  and 
good.  '  Mr.  Braddock  is  a  perfect  &ie  gentleman  in  the 
motning,'  she  said  stoudy  to  her  aide  de  camp,  Mrs.  Moun- 
tain; 'and' though  my  papa  did  not  drink,  'tis  certain 
that  many  of  tim  beet  company  in  England  do.'  The  joHy 
geneval  good-natntYdly  rtiook  hands  ^^^  George,  who  pre- 
sented hims^  to  his  e»%llMicy' alter  the  maternal  intervie'w 
was  lover,  and  bide  <ieorg6  wekome,  and  t«  be  in  attendance 
at  Frederick  three  days  hence;  shortly  after  which  time 
the  expedition  wonld  set  forth. 

And  now  the,  great  coach  was  agatn  edUed  into  requisi- 
tion, the  generaFa  esbort  pnutced  rwmd  it,  the  other  gueeta 
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and  tketr  Bervaots  went  to  horse.  The  lady  <rf  Castlewood 
attended  bis  exoeUeocy  to  tbc  ateps  of  the  veranda  in 
front  of  her,  houac  the  yoUng.  gentlemen  follMrei^  and 
stood  on  each  side  d  his  ooaeh-door.  The  gusid  tniupeter 
blew  ikshriU  blMt,  the  negroes  shouted 'H>uk^,*mu1:  God 
sabe  de  Kingi'  at  Mr.  Bcaddock  most  grociously  toDb  leave 
of.  his  hospitable  Mitertuners,  androUed  away  on  his  road 
to  head  quarters. 

As  bhe  boyt  went  up  the  steps,  t^ere  was  the  oolonel 
oaoe  more'  taking  leave  of  thair  mother.  Sq  doubt  she 
liad  been  once  ntore/ HacommendiDg  George  to  his  name- 
sake's care ;  for  Coionel  Washington  said  : . '  With  (oy  life. 
You  may  d^end:  on  mo,'  as  the  lads  netumed  to  their 
mother,  and  the  fev  guests  still  remaining  in  the  porch. 
The  colonel  was  booted  and  ready  to  itipart,  *  Farewell, 
my  dear  Hariy,'  he  Uiid.  '  With  you,  Qeorge,  'tisno  adiea. 
We  shall  meet  in  three  days  at  the  otunp.'   ' 

Both  the  young  men  were  going  to  danger,  perhaps  to 
death.  Colonel  Washington  was  taking  leave  of  her,  and 
she  was  to  see  him  no  more  before  the  campaign.  No 
wonder  the  widow  was  very  much  moved. 

Gteorge  Warrington  watched  his  mother's  emotiim,  and 
interpreted  it  with  a  pang  of  malignaat  sc<Mm.  '  Stay  yet 
a,  moment,  arLd.eons(de  our  mamma,'  he  said  with  a  steady 
countenance,  '  only  the  time  to  get  ouEselves  booted,  and 
my  brother  and  I  will  ride  with  you  a  little  way,  George.' 
George  Warrington  had  already  ordered  his  horses.  The 
three  young  men  were  speedily  under  way,  their  negro 
grooms  behind,  them,  and  Mra.  Mountain,  who  knew  she 
had  made  mischief  between  them  and  trembled  for  the 
result,  felt  a  vaat  relief  that  Mr.  Washington  was  gone 
without  a  quarrel  with  the  brothers,  without,  at  any  rate, 
an  open  declaration  of  love  to  their  mother. 

No  man  could  be  more  courteous  in  demeanour  than 
George  Warrington  to  hia  neighbour  and  nameeake,  the 
colonel.  The  latter  was  pleaeed  and  surprised  at  Ms  young 
friend's  altered  behaviourL  The  commnnity  of  danger,  the 
neoessity  of  future  fellowship,  the  scrftening inflnenceot  the 
long  friendship  which  bound  him  to  the  Eunood  family, 
the  tender  adieux  which  had.jiuhb  parsed  between  him  and 
the  mistrets  of  CaatlBwood,  inchned  the  colonel  to  forget  the 
unpleasantness  of  the  paat  days,  and  made  him  more 
tbt^  usually!  Iriendly  with  his  young  oompanioa.     Qe^ 
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Thia  was  a  point  of  military  hooour.  lite  two  BrUisb 
officers  of  HalKStt's,  Captain  Grace  and  Mi.  Waring,:  both 
drank  tiie.  lung.  Har^y  Warringtoii  (Iraok  th^  )euu[. 
Colonel  WoshioshHi,  with  glaring  eyes,  gulped,  too,  a  sli^t 
draught  from  the  howl. 

Then  Captain  Graoe  proposed  '  the  duke  and  the  arvy', 
which  toast  there  was  likewise  po  giuivaying.  CcJon^ 
Washington  had  to  swallow  the  duke  and  the  army. 

'  You  don't  seem  to  stomach  the  toast,  colonel,'  said 
George. 

'  I  tell  you  again,  I  don't  want  to  drink,'  replied  the       , 
colonel.     '  It  seems  to  me  the  duke  and  the  army,  would 
be  served  all  the  better  if  their  healths  were  not  drunk 
so  often.'  ' 

'  You  are  not  up  to  the  ways  of  r^;ular  troops  as  yet,' 
said  Captain  Grace,  with  rather  a  thic^  voice. 

'  R^ybe  not,  sir.' 

'  A  British  officer,'  cwtinues  Captain  Grace,  with  great       . 
energy  but  doubtful  articulation,  '  never  neglects  a  toast 
of  that  sort,  nor  any  other  duty.    A  man  who  refuses  to 
drink  the  health  of  the  duke — hang  me,  such  a  man  should 
be  tried  by  a  court-martial ! '  .  , 

'  What  means  this  language  to  me  ?  You  are  drunk,  '' 
sir ! '  roared  Colonel  Washington,  jumping  up,  and  striking  _] 
the  table  with  his  fist.  ■': 

'  A  cursed  provincial  officer  say  I'm  drunk  ! '  shriek  out  'J 
Captain  Grace.     '  Waring,  do  you  hear  that  ?  *  j, 

'I  heard  it,  sir!'  cried  George  Warrington.  'We  all  ■ 
heard  it.  He  entered  at  my  invitation— the  liquor  called  f' 
for  was  mine  :  the  table  was  mine — and  I  am  shocked  to  -j 
hear  such  monstrous  language  used  at  it  as  Colonel  Washing-  ''^ 
ton  has  just  employed  towi^ds  my  esteemed  guest,  Captain  ' 
Waring.'  y 

'  Confound  your  impudence,  you  infernal  young  jacka-  ^ 
napes  1 '  bellowed  out  Colonel  Wa^iiogton.  '  You  dve  to  ,^ 
insult  me  before  British  officers,  and  find  fault  with  my  '.f 
language?  For  months  past,  I  have  borne « with  such  ^ 
impudence  from  you,  that  if  I  had  not  loved  your  mother —  ^ 
yes,  sir,  and  your  good  grandfather  and  your  brother —   ,'■' 

1  would — I  would ■'     Here  his  words  failed  himi  and  ^. 

the  irate  cpipnel,  with  glaring  eyep  and;  purple  ifaoe,  and  "*" 
every  limb  quivering  with  wrath,  stood  for  a.  moment  ?. 
speechless  before  his  young  enemy.  J' 
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*  You  would  what,  sir  ?  '  says  George,  very  qaietly,  '  if 
you  did  not  love  my  grandfather,  and  my  brother,  and 
my  mother  ?  Yon  are  making  her  petticoat  a  plea  for 
some  eondnct  of  yours — you  would  do  what,  sir,  may  I  ask 
again  ? ' 

'  I  would  put  you  across  my  knee  and  whip  yon,  yoo 
snarling  little  puppy,  that's  what  I  would  do ! '  cried  the 
colonel,  who  had  found  breath  by  this  time,  and  vented 
another  explosion  of  fury, 

'  Beoftuee  you  have  known  us  aJl  our  livea,  and  made 
our  houBe  your  own,  that  is  no  reason  you  should  insult 
either  of  us  ! '  here  cried  tfarry,  starting  up,  '  What  you 
have  said,  Georg6  Washington,  is  an  insult  to  me  and  my 
brother  alike.  You  will  ask  our  pardon,  sir  ! ' 
'  Pardon  * ' 

'  Or  give  us  the  reparation  that  is  due  to  gentlemen,* 
continues  H&iry. 

The  stout  colonel's  heart  smote  Wm  to  think  that  he 
should  be  at  mortal  quarrel  or  called  upon  to  shed  the 
blood  of  one  of  the  lads  he  loved.  As  Harry  stood  facing 
him  with  his  fair  hair,  flushing  cheeks,  and  quivering  voice, 
an  immense  tenderness  and  kindness  filled  the  bosom  of 
the  elder  man.  '  I — I  am  bewildered,'  he  said.  '  My  words, 
perhaps,  were  very  hasty.  What  has  been  the  meaning 
of  George's  behaviour  to  me  for  months  back  ?    Only  tefl 

me,  and,  perhaps ' 

The  evil  spirit  was  awake  and  victorious  in  young  George 
Warrington :  his  black  eyes  shot  out  scorn  and  hatred  at 
the  simirfe  and  guileless  gentleman  before  him.  *  You  are 
shirking  from  the  question,  sir,  as  you  did  from  the  toast 
just  now,'  he  said.  '  I  am  not  a  boy  to  suffer  under  your 
arrogance.  You  have  publicly  insulted  me  in  a  public 
place,  and  I  demand  a  reparation.' 

'  In  Heaven's  name,  be  it ! '  says  Mr.  Washington,  with 
the  dewiest  grief  in  his  face. 

'  And  you  have  insulted  me'  continues  Captain  Grace, 
reeling  towards  him.  '  What  was  it  he  said  1  Confound 
the  militia  captain — colonel,  what  is  he  ?  You've  insulted 
me  !  Oh,  Waring !  to  think  I  should  be  insulted  by  a 
captain  of  militia  ! '  And  tears  bedewed  the  noble  captain's 
cheek  e»  this  harrowing  thought  crossed  bis  mind. 

'  I  insult  you,  you  hog ! '  the  colonel  again  yelled  out. 
for  he  was  Uttte  affected  by  feimour,  and  had  ho  dispoei* 
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to  laugh  as  the  others  had  at  the  scene.  And,  behold,  at 
this  minute  a  fourth  adversary  was  upon  him. 

'  Great  Powers,  sir  ! '  said  Captain  Waring,  '  are  three 
afEairs  not  enough  for  you,  and  must  I  oome  into  the 
quarrel,  too  ?  ^u  have  a  quarrel  with  these  two  young 
gentlemen.' 

'  Hasty  words,  sir  I '  cries  poor  Harry  once  more. 

'  Hasty  words,  sir  ! '  cries  Captain  Waring.  '  A  gentle- 
man tells  another  gentleman  that  he  will  put  him  across 
his  knees  and  whip  him,  and  you  call  those  hasty  words  ? 
Let  me  tell  you  if  any  man  were  to  say  to  me,  "  Charies 
Waring,"  or  "  Captain  Waring,  I'll  put  you  across  my  knees 
and  whip  you,"  I'd  say,  "  I'll  drive  my  cheese- toaster 
through  his  body,"  if  he  were  as  big  as  Goliath,  I  would. 
That's  one  affair  with  young  Mr.  George  Warrington. 
Mr.  Hairy,  of  course,  as  a  young  man  of  spirit,  will  stand 
by  his  brother.  That's  two.  Between  Grace  and  the 
colonel  apology  is  impossible.  And,  naw — run  me  through 
the  body !  You  cail  an  officer  of  my  regiment — of  Hal- 
kett's,  sir  ! — a  hog  before  my  face  !  Great  Heavens,  sir  ! 
Mr.  Washington  !  are  you  all  like  this  in  Virginia  !  Excuse 
me,  I  would  use  nO  offensive  personality,  as,  by  George ! 
I  will  suffer  none  from  any  man  !  but,  by  Gad,  colonel  I 
give  me  leave  to  teU  you  that  you  are  the  most  quarrel- 
some man  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Call  a  disabled  officer 
of  my  regiment— for  he  is  disabled,  ain't  you,  Grace  ?— 
call  him  a  hog  before  me/  You  withdraw  it,  sir — you 
withdraw  it  ? ' 

'  Is  this  some  infernal  conspiracy  in  which  you  are  all 
leagued  against  me  ? '  shouted  the  colonel.  '  It  would 
seem  as  if  I  was  drunk,  and  not  you,  as  you  all  are.  I  with- 
draw nothing.  I  apologize  for  nothing.  By  Heavens  ! 
I  will  meet  one  or  half  a  dozen  of  you  in  your  turn,  young 
or  old,  drunk  or  sober.' 

'  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  myself  called  more  names,*  cried 
Mr.  George  Warrington.  '  This  affair  can  proceed,  sir, 
without  any  further  insult  on  your  part.  When  will  it 
please  you  to  give  me  the  meeting  ?  ' 

'  The  sooner  the  better,  sir ! '  said  the  colonel,  fuming 
with  rage. 

'  The  sooner  the  better,'  hiccupped  Captain  Graoe,  with 
many  oaths  needless  to  print— (in  those  days,  oaths  were 
tin  customary  garnish  of  all  gentlemenla  conversatitni) — 
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and  he  rose  staggering  from  Us  seat,  and  reeled  towards 
his  sword,  which. he  had  laid  by  the  door,  and  fell  as  he 
reached  the  weapon.  '  The  sooner  (he  better  ! '  the  poor 
tipsy  wretch  again  cried  out  from  the  ground,  waving  his 
'      weapon  and  knocking  bis  own  hat  over  his  eyes. 

'At  any  rate,  this  ^ntieman's  business  will  keep  cool 
till  to'morrow,'  the  militia  colonel  said,  turning  to  the 
other  king's  officer.  '  You  will  hardly  bring  your  man  out 
to-day,  Captain  Waring  ? ' 

'  I  confess  that  nether  his  hand  nor  mine  are  particularly 
steady.' 

'  Uine  is  1 '  cried  Mr.  Warrington,  glaring  at  his  enemy. 

His  comrade  of  former  days  was  as  hot  and  as  savage. 

'Be  it  so — with  what  weapon,  sir?'  Washington  said  sternly. 

'  Not  with  small-swords,  colonel.     We  can  beat  you  with 

them.     You  know  that  from  our  old  bouts.     Fistcds  had 

better  be  the  word,' 

'  As  you  please,  Qeorge  Warrington — and  God  forgive 
yon,  George !  God  pardon  you,  Harry !  for  bringing  me 
into  thiaquarrd  1 '  said  the  colond,  with  a  faee  full  of  sad- 
ness and  gloom. 

Haxry  Eur^  his  head,  but  Georae  continued  with  perfect 
calmness.  '  I,  sir  ?  It  was  not  I  who  called  names,  who 
talked  of  a  cane,  who  insulted  a  gentleman  in  a  public 
place  before  gentiemen  of  the  army  ?  It  ie  not  the  first 
time  you  have  chosen  to  take  me  for  a  negro,  and  talked 
of  the  whip  for  me.' 

The  colonel  6tart«d  back,  turning  veiy  red,  and  as  if 
struck  by  a  sudden  remembrance^ 

'  Great  Heavens,  George  !  is  it  ihst  boyish  quarrel  you 
are  still  recalling  !  ' 

'  Who  made  you  the  ovMiseer  oi  Castlewood  ?  '  said  the 
boy,  grinding  his  teeth.  *  I  am  not  your  slaye,  Geoige 
Washington,  and  I  never  will  be.  I  hated  you  then,  and 
I  hate  you  now.  And  you  have  insulted  me,  and  I  am 
a  gentleman,  and  so  are  you.     Is  that  not  enough  1 ' 

'  Too  much,  only  too  much,'  said  the  colcMiel,  with 
a  g^iuine  grief  on  his  face,  and  at  his  heart.  '  I>o  you 
bear  malice  too,  Harry  ?  I  had  not  thought  this  of  thee ! ' 

'  I  stand  by  my  brother,'  said  Harry,  turning  away  from 
the  colonel's  look,  and  grasping  George^s  hand.  The  sad- 
ness on  their  adversary's  face  did  not  depart.  '  Heaven 
be  good  to  ub  !    'Tis  all  clear  now,'  be  muttered  to  hinMalf. 

A 
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'  The  time  to  write  a  few  letters,  and  I  am  at  your  service, 
Mr.  Warrington,'  he  said. 

'  You  have  your  own  pietola  at  your  saddle.  I  did  not 
ride  oat  with  any ;  but  will  send  Sady  back  for  mine. 
That  will  give  you  time  enough,  Coloi^l  WaahingtcHi  ?  ' 

'  Plenty  of  time,  sir,'  and  each  gentleman  made  the 
other  a  low  bow,  and,  putting  his  arm  in  bis  brotfaer'a, 
George  walked  away.  The  Vii^inian  officer  looked  towards 
the  two  unlucky  captains,  who  were  by  this  time  helpless 
with  liquor.  Captain  Braison,  the  master  of  the  tavern, 
was  propping  the  hat  of  one  of  them  over  his  head. 

'  It  ia  not  altogether  their  fault,  colonel,'  said  my  land- 
lord, with  a  grim  look  of  humour.  '  Jock  Firebrace  and 
Tom  Humfoold  of  Spotsylvania  was  here  this  morning, 
chanting  horses  with  'em.  And  Jack  and  Tom  got  'em 
to  play  cards  ;  and  they  didn't  win — the  British  captains 
didn't.  And  Jack  and  Tom  challenged  them  to  drink 
for  the  honour  of  Old  England,  and  they  didn't  win  at 
that  game,  neither,  much.  They  are  kind,  free-banded 
fellows  when  they  are  sober,  but  they  are  a  pretty  pair 
of  fools — they  are.' 

'  Captain  Benson,  you  were  an  old  frontierman,  and  an 
officer  of  ours,  before  you  turned  farmer  and  tavemer. 
You  will  help  me  in  this  matter  with  yonder  yoong  gentle- 
men ?  '  said  the  colonel. 

'  I'll  stand  by  and  see  fair  play,  colonel.  I  won't  have 
no  hand  in  it,  beyond  seeing  fair  play.  Madam  Esmond 
has  hdped  me  many  a  time,  tended  my  poor  wife  in  her 
lying-in,  and  doctored  our  Betty  in  the  fever.  You  ain't 
a-goin'  to  be  very  hard  with  them  poor  boys  ?  Though 
I  seen  'em  both  shoot :  the  fair  one  hunts  weU,  as  you 
know,  but  the  old  one's  a  wonder  at  an  ace  of  spades.' 

'  Will  you  be  pleased  to  send  my  man  with  my  valise, 
captain,  into  any  private  room  which  you  can  spare  me  7 
I  must  write  a  few  letters  before  this  business  comes  on. 
God  grant  it  were  well  over ! '  And  the  captain  led  the 
colonel  into  almost  the  only  other  room  of  his  house, 
caUing,  with  many  oaths,  to  a  pack  of  n^ro  servants,  to 
disperse  thenoe,  ^o  were  chattering  loudly  among  one 
another,  and  no  doubt  discussii^  the  quarrel  which  had 
just  taken  place.  Edwin,  the  cfdonel's  man,  returned  with 
his  master's  portananteau,  and  as  he  looked  from  the 
window,  he  saw  Sady,  George  Warrington's  negro,  galloping 
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away  upon  hia  errand,  doubtless,  and  in  the  direction  of 
CasUewood.  The  colonel,  young  and  naturally  hot-headed, 
but  the  most  oourteous  and  scrupulous  of  men,  and  ever 
keeping  his  strong  passions  under  guard,  could  not  bat 
think  with  amaaement  of  the  position  in  which  he  found 
himself,  and  of  the  three,  perhaps  four  enemies,  who 
appeared  suddenly  before  him,  menacing  bis  life.  Kow 
had  this  strange  series  of  quarrels  been  brought  about  ? 
He  had  ridden  away  a  few  hours  since  from  Castiewood, 
with  his  young  oompanioos,  and,  to  all  seeming,  they  were 
perfect  friends.  A  shower  of  rain  sends  thenuinto  a  tavern, 
wbere  there  are  a  couple  of  recruiting  officers,  and  they  are 
not  seated  for  half  an  hour  at  a  social  table,  but  he  has 
qnairelled  with  the  whole  company,  called  this  one  names, 
agreed  to  meet  anotieE  in  combat,  and  threatened  chastise- 
moat  to  a  third,  the  son  ot  his  most  intimate  friend  1 


CHAPTER  XI 

WBBBEIH  THE  TWO  OEOBOES  PBEPABE  FOB  BLOOD 

BB  Virginian  ctJonel  remained  in 
one  chamber  of  the  tavern, 
occupied  with  gloomy  prepara- 
tions for  the  ensuing  meeting ; 
his  adversary  in  the  other  room 
thought  fit  to  make  his  testa- 
mentary dispositions,  too,  and 
dictated  by  his  obedient  brother 
and  secretary  a  grandiloquent 
letter  to  his  mother,  of  whom, 
and  by  that  writing,  he  took  a 
solemn  farewell.  She  would 
hardly,  be  supposed,  pursue  the 
scheme  which  she  had  in  view 
(a  peculiar  satirioaJ  emphasis  was 
laid  upon  the  schem£  which  she 
had  in  view),  after  the  event  of 
that  morning,  should  he  fall,  bb 

probably  would  be  the  case. 

'  My  dear,   dear  George,  don't  say  that ! '  cried  the 

afiri^ted  secretary. 
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'  As  probably  will  be  the  oftse,'  George  peraieted  wiih 
great  majesty.  '  You  know  what  a  good  shot  Colonel 
Georae  is,  Harry.  I,  myself,  am  pretty  fair  at  a  mark, 
and  ti»  probable  that  one  or  both  of  ub  will  drop. — "  I 
scarcely  sappose  yoB  will  carry  out  the  intentions  you 
hare  at  present  in  view." '  This  was  uttered  in  a  tone 
of  still  greater  bitterness  than  George  had  used  even  in 
the  previons  phrase.     Harry  wept  as  he  took  it  down. 

'  You  see  I  say  nothing  ;  Madam  Esmond's  name  doeB 
not  ever  appear  in  the  quarrel.  Do  you  not  remembcar 
in  our  grandfather's  life  of  himself,  how  he  says  that  Lord 
Castlewood  fought  Lord  Mohun  on  a  pretext  of  a  quarrel 
at  cards  ?  and  never  so  much  as  hinted  at  the  lady's  name, 
who  was  the  real  cause  of  the  duel  ?  I  took  my  hint, 
I  confess,  from  thai,  Hury.  Our  mother  is  not  com- 
promised in  the .     Why,  child,  what  have  yon  been 

writing,  and  who  taught  thee  to  spell  f '  Harty  had  written 
the  last  words  '  in  view ',  '  in  veto ',  and  a  zieat  blot  of  salt 
water  from  his  honest,  boyish  eyes  may  nave  obliterated 
some  other  bad  spelling. 

'  I  can't  think  about  the  spelling  now,  Georgy,'  whim- 
pered George's  clerk.  '  I'm  too  miserable  for  that.  I 
begin  to  think,  perhaps,  it's  all  nonsense,  perhaps  Colonel 
Geoi^e  never ' 

'  Never  meant  to  take  possession  of  Castlewood  ;  never 
gave  himself  airs,  and  patronized  us  there ;  never  advised 
my  mother  to  have  me  flogged,  never  intended  to  many 
her ;  never  insulted  me,  and  was  insulted  before  the 
king's  officers ;  never  wrote  to  his  l»t>tlier  to  say  we 
should  be  the  better  for  his  parental  authority  ?  The 
paper  is  there,'  cried  the  young  man,  slapping  his  breast 
pocket, '  and  if  anything  happens  to  me,  Hany  Warrington, 
you  will  find  it  on  my  corse  ! ' 

'  Write  yourseK,  Geoi^,  I  can't  write,'  says  Hany, 
digging  his  fists  into  his  eyes,  and  smearing  over  the  wh<^e 
composition,  bad  spelling  and  all,  with  his  elbows. 

On  this,  George,  taking  another  sheet  of  paper,  sat  down 
at  his  brother's  place,  and  produced  a  composition  in  which 
be  introduced  the  loi^^t  words,  the  grandest  Latin  quota- 
tions, and  the  most  pnrfoond  satire  of  which  the  youthful 
scribe  was  nuwter.  He  desired  that  his  negTO  boy,  Sady, 
should  be  set  free,  that  his  Horace,  a  ohoice  of  his  boo^, 
and,  if  possible,  a  suitable  provision  should  be  made  for 
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hia  aS^tiDDate  tator,  Mr.  Dempeter ;  that  his  silver  fruit- 
knife,  bis  inosic-booka,  and  haipeidioid,  should  be  given 
to  little  Fanny  Mountain;  and  that  his  brother  should 
take  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  wear  it  in  memory  of  his  ever 
fond  and  faithfully  attached  George.  And  he  sealed  the 
documeat  with  the  seal  of  aims  twt  hie  grandfather  bad 

'  The  watch,  of  coarse,  will  be  yours,'  said  George,  taking 
out  his  grandfatht^'s  gold  nateb  and  looking  at  it.  '  Why, 
two  hours  and  a  half  are  gone  !  "Tis  time  that  Sady  should 
be  back  with  the  |»stok.    Take  the  watcb,  Harry  dear.' 

'  It's  no  good  !  cried  out  Harry,  flinging  his  arms  round 
his  brother.     '  If  he  fights  you,  I'll  fight  him,  too.     If  he 

kills  my  Georgy, him,  he  shall  have  &  shot  at  me  !  ' 

and  the  poor  lad  uttered  more  than  one  of  those  expressions, 
which  are  said  peculiarly  to  affect  recording  angels,  who 
have  to  take  them  down  at  celestial  chanceries. 

Meanwhile,  General  Braddock's  new  aide  de  camp  had 
written  five  letters  in  his  large  resolute  hand,  and  sealed 
them  with  his  seal.  One  was  to  his  mother,  at  Mount 
Vernon ;  one  to  his  brother ;  one  was  addressed  M.  C. 
only  ;  and  one  to  his  excellency,  Major-General  Braddock  ; 
'  And  one,  young  gentlemen,  is  for  your  mother.  Madam 
Esmond,'  said  the  Doya'  informant. 

Again  the  recording  angel  bad  to  fiy  off  with  a  violent 
expression,  whioh  parted  from  the  lips  of  George  Warrington. 
The  chancery  previoudy  mentioned  was  crowded  with 
such  cases,  and  the  messei^rs  must  have  been  for  ever 
oa  the  wii^.  But  I  fear  for  young  Qets'ge  and  his  oath 
there  was  no  exoiise ;  for  it  was  an  execratum  uttered 
from  a  heart  full  of  hatred,  and  rage,  and  jealousy. 

It  was  t^e  landlord  of  the  tavern  who  communicated 
these  facts  to  the  yoong  men.  The  cajdiain  had  put  on 
his  old  militia  uniform  to  do  honour  to  the  occasion,  and 
informed  tbe  boys  that  the  colonel  was  walking  up  and 
down  tbe  garden  a-waiting  for  'em,  amd  that  tbe  r^'lars 
was  a'mosfc  sob^,  too,  by  this  time. 

A  plot  rf  ground  near  the  captain's  log-bouse  had  been 
eneloBed  with  ^tingles,  and  cleared  for  a  kitchen  garden ; 
there  indeed  paced  Colonel  Washington,  bis  hands  behind 
his  back,  bis  bead  bowed  down,  a  grave  sorrow  on  his 
ha^idBome  face.  The  ne^co  servants  wereorowdedat  the 
piUiogs,  and  looking  over.    The  officers  under  the  poreh  had 
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wakened  up  also,  as  their  host  remfiriced.  Captain  Waring 
wae  walking,  almost  steadily,  under  the  balcony  formed  by 
the  sloping  porch  and  roof  of  the  wooden  house ;  and 
Captain  Grace  was  lolling  over  the  railing,  with  eyes  which 
stared  very  much,  though,  perhaps,  theydid  not  see  very 
clearly.  BenscKi'a  was  a  famous  rendezvmis  for  cock-fights, 
horse- matches,  boxing,  and  wrestling  matches,  such  as 
brought  tbe  Virginian  country-folks  together.  There  had 
been  many  brawls  at  Benson's,  and  men  who  came  thither 
sound  ami  sober  had  gone  thence  with  libe  broken  and 
eyes  gouged  out.  And  squires,  and  fanners,  andn^^oes, 
all  participated  in  the  sport. 

niere,  then,  stalked  the  tall  young  colonel,  plunged  in 
dismal  meditation.  There  was  no  way  ont  of  his  scrape, 
but  the  usual  cruel  one,  which  the  laws  of  honour  and  the 
practice  of  the  country  ordered.  Goaded  into  fury  by  tbe 
impertinence  of  a  boy,  he  had  used  insulting  words.  Tbe 
young  man  had  asked  for  reparation.  He  was  shocked  to 
think  that  George  Warrington's  jealousy  and  revenge 
should  have  rankled  in  the  young  fellow  so  long  :  but  the 
wrong  had  heeia  the  colonel's,  and  he  was  bound  to  pay 
the  forfeit, 

A  great  hallooing  and  shouting,  such  as  negroes  use, 
who  love  noise  at  all  times,  and  e^>ecially  delight  to  yell 
and  scream  when  galloping  on  horseback,  was  now  heard 
at  a  distance,  and  all  the  heads,  woolly  and  powdered, 
were  turned  in  the  direction  of  this  outcry.  It  came 
from  the  road  over  which  our  travellers  had  themselves 
passed  three  hours  before,  and,  presently,  tbe  clattering 
of  horses'  hoofs  was  heard,  and  now  Mr.  Sady  made  his 
appearance  on  his  foaming  horse,  and  actually  &«d  a  pistol 
off  in  the  midst  of  a  prodigious  uproar  from  his  woolly 
brethren,  l^en  he  fired  another  pistol  oS,  to  which 
noises  Sctdy's  horse,  which  had  carried  Harry  Warrington 
on  many  a  hunt,  was  perfectly  accustomed ;  and  now 
he  was  in  the  ccmrtyard,  surrounded  by  a  score  of  his 
bawling  comrades,  and  was  descending  amidst  flutterii^ 
fowls  aiid  turkeys,  kicking  horses  and  shrieking  frantic 
p^,  and  brother  negroes  crowded  round  him,  to  whom 
he  instanliy  began  to  talk  and  chatter. 

'  Sady,  sir,  come  here  ! '  roars  out  Master  Harry. 

'  Sady,  come  here !  confound  you  ! '  shouts  Master 
George.     (Agadn  the  recording  angel  is  in  requisition,  and 
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has  to  be  off  on  one  of  his  endless  errands  to  the  register 
office).  '  Come  direotly,  mas'r,'  says  Sady,  and  resumes 
his  conversation  with  his  woolly  brethren.  He  grins. 
He  talies  the  pistols  out  of  the  holstw.  He  snaps  the 
looks.  He  points  them  at  a  grunter,  which  plunges  through 
the  fatmyard.  He  points  down  the  road,  over  which  he 
has  just  galloped,  and  towards  which  the  woolly  heads 
again  turn.  He  says  again,  '  Comin',  mas'r.  Everybody 
a-comin'.'  And  now,  the  gallop  of  other  horses  is  heard. 
And  who  is  yonder  ?  Little  i/b,  Dempster,  spurring  and 
digging  into  his  pony ;  and  that  lady  in  a  riding  habit 
on  Madam  Esmond's  little  horse,  can  it  be  Madam  Esmond  ? 
No.  It  is  too  stout.  As  I  live,  it  is  Mrs.  Mountain  on 
madam's  grey ! 

'  O  Lor' !  O  golly  !  Hoop  !  Here  dey  come  !  Hur- 
ray ! '  A  chorus  of  negroes  rises  up.  '  Here  dey  are ! ' 
Dr.  Dempster  and  Mrs.  Mountain  have  clattered  into  the 
yard,  have  jumped  from  their  hrases,  have  elbowed  through 
the  negroes,  have  rushed  into  the  house,  have  run  through 
it  and  across- the  poroh,  where  the  British  officers  are  sitting 
in  muEzy  astonishment ;  have  run  down  the  stairs  to  the 
garden  where  George  and  Harry  are  walking,  their  tall 
enemy  stalking  opposite  to  them ;  and  aimost  ere  George 
Warrington  has  h^  time  sternly  to  say,  '  What^  do  you 
do  here,  madam  ?  *  Mrs.  Mountain  luw  flung  heo'  arms 
round  his  neck  and  cries  :  '  Oh,  George,  my  darling  !  It's 
a  mistake  !  It's  a  mistake,  and  is  all  my  fault  1 ' 

'What's  a  mistake?'  asks  George,  majestically  separating 
himself  from  the  embrace. 

'  What  is  it,  Mounty  ?'  cries  Harry,  all  of  a  tremble. 

*  That  paper  I  took  out  of  his  portfolio,  that  paper 
I  picked  up,  children  ;  where  the  colonel  says  he  is  going 
to  many  a  widow  with  two  children.  Who  should  it  be 
but  you,  children,  and  who  should  it  be  hut  your  mother  1 ' 

'  Well  ? ' 

'  Well,  it's — it's  not  your  mother.  It's  that  Httle  widow 
Cattija  whom  the  colonel  is  going  to  marry.  He'd  always 
take  a  rich  one  ;  I  knew  he  would.  It's  not  Mrs.  Rachel 
Warrington.  He  told  madam  so  to-^y,  just  before  he 
was  going  away,  and  that  the  marriage  was  to  come  off 
after  the  campaign.  And — and  your  mother  is  furious, 
boys.  And  when  Sady  came  for  the  pistols,  and  toM  the 
whole  house  how  you  were  going  to  £ght,  I  told  him  to 
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fire  the  ptstola  afE ;  and  I  galloped  after  him,  and  IVe 
netu'ly  broken  my  poor  old  bones  in  coming  to  you.' 

'  I  have  a  mind  to  break  Mr.  Sady's,'  growled  George. 
'  I  epeoially  eaijoined  the  villain  not  to  say  a  word.' 

'  Thank  God  he  did,  brother,'  said  poor  Harry.  '  Thank 
Ood  he  did ! ' 

'  What  will  Mr.  Washington  and  those  gentlemen  think 
of  my  servant  telling  my  mother  at  home  that  I  was 
going  to  fight  a  duel  ?  '  oakB  Mr.  Qeorge,  still  in  wrath. 

*  You  luive  shown  your  proofs  before,  George,'  says 
Harry  lespeotfully.     '  And,  thank   Heaven,   you   are   not 

foing  to  fight  ow  old  friend, — our  grandfather's  old  friend. 
'or  it  was  a  mistake  :  and  there  is  no  quarrel  now,  dear, 
is  there  ?  You  were  unkind  to  him  under  a  wrong  im- 
pression.' 

'  I  certainly  acted  under  a  wrong  impression,'  owns 
Geoi^,  '  but ' 

'  Geoi^  !  George  Wadungton  1 '  Harry  here  cries  out, 
springii^  over  the  oabbage-garden  towardii  the  bowlii^- 
green,  wh»e  the  colenel  was  stalking,  and  though  we 
cannot  hear  him,  we  see  him,  with  both  his  hands  out, 
and  with  tte  e^emess  of  youth,  and  with  a  hundred 
blunders,  and  with  love  and  affection  thrilling  in  his  honest 
voice,  we  imagine  the  lad  telling  his  tale  to  hU  friend. 

There  was  a  custom  in  those  days  which  has  disappecu^d 
from  our  manners  now,  but  which  then  lingered.  When 
Harry  had  finished  his  artless  story,  his  friend  the  colonel 
took  him  fairly  to  his  arms,  and  held  him  to  his  heart  : 
and  his  voice  faltered  as  he  said,  '  Thank  God,  thank  God 
for  this ! ' 

'  Oh,  Geo^e,'  said  Harry,  who  felt  now  how  he  loved 
his  friend  with  all  his  heart,  '  how  I  wish  I  was  going 
with  you  on  the  campaign ! '  The  other  pressed  botb 
the  boy's  hands,  in  a  grasp  of  fri^idship,  which,  each 
knew,  never  would  slacken. 

Then  the  colond  advanced,  gravely  holding  out  his 
hand  to  Harry's  elder  brother.  Perhaps  Harry  wondered 
that  the  two  did  not  embrace  as  he  and  the  colonel  had. 
just  done.  But,  though  hands  were  joined,  the  s^utatiou 
was  only  formal  and  stem  on  both  sides. 

'  I  find  I  have  done  you  a  wrong,  GoloDel  Washington,* 
George  said,  '  and  must  apcdogize,  not  for  the  error,  but 
for  much  of  my  late  behaviour  iriiich  has  resulted  from  it.* 
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'  The  error  was  mine  !  It  was  I  who  found  that  paper 
in  your  room,  and  showed  it  to  George,  and  was  jealous 
of  you,  colonel.  All  women  am  jealous,'  cried  Mrs.  Moun- 
tain. 

'  'Tis  a  pity  you  could  not  have  kept  your  eyes  off  my 
paper,  madam,'  aaid  Mr.  Waahin^n.  '  You  will  permit 
me  to  say  so.  A  great  deal  of  mischief  has  come  because 
I  chose  to  keep  a  secret  which  concerned  only  myself  and 
another  person.  For  a  long  time,  Gieorge  Warrington's 
heart  has  been  black  with  anger  againBt  me,  and  my  feeling 
towards  him  has,  I  own,  scarce  t>een  more  friendly.  AQ 
this  pain  might  have  been  spared  to  both  of  us,  had 
my  private  papers  only  been  read  by  those  for  whom 
they  were  written.  I  shall  say  no  more  now,  lest  my 
feelings  again  Bhould  betray  me  into  hasty  words.  Heaven 
bless  thee,  Harry  !  Farewell,  George  !  And  take  a  true 
friend's  advice,  and  try  and  be  less  ready  to  think  evil 
of  yoor  friends.  We  shall  meet  again  at  the  oamp,  and 
will  keep  our  weapons  for  the  enemy.  Gentlemen  !  if 
you  remember  this  scene  to-morrow,  you  will  know  where 
to  find  me.'  And  with  a  very  stately  bow  to  the  English 
officers,  the  colonel  1^  .^e  aliashed  company,  and  speedily 
rode  away. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

NBWS  FROM  THB.  CAUl 


E    must    fancy    timt    the 
p&iting      between      the 
brothers    is    over,    that 
George    has    taken    bis 
place  in  Mi.  Broddock^s 
family,  and    Harry  has 
returned  home  to  Castle- 
wood  and  hi»  duty.    His 
heact  ie  with  the  army, 
and     his     pursuits     at 
home  offer  the  boy  no 
pleasure.     He   does  not 
care   to  own   how  deep 
his  disappointment  is,  at 
being    obliged    to    stay 
under  the  homely,  quiet 
roof,  now  more    melan- 
choly   than    ever    since 
George  is  away.     Harry 
passes  his  brother's  empty 
chamber  with  an  averted  face ;    takes  George's  place  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  and  sighs  as  he  drinks  from  his 
silver    tankard.     Madam    Warrington    calls  -  the    toast    of 
'  the  king '   stoutly  every  day  ;    and,  on  Sundays,  when 
Harry  reads  the  Service,  and  prays  for  all  travellers  by 
land  and  by  water,  she  says,  '  We  beseech  thee  to  hear 
us,'   with  a  peculiar  solemnity.     She   insists   on  talking 
about  George  constantly,  but  quite  cheerfully,  and  as  if 
his  return  was  certain.     She  walks  into  his  vacant  room, 
with  head  upright,  and  no  outward  signs  of  emotion.    She 
sees  that  bis  books,  linen,  papers,  &c.,  are  arranged  with  care ; 
talking  of  bim  with  a  very  special  respect,  and  specially 
appealing  to  the  old  servants  at  meals,  and  eo  forth,  regu^i- 
ing  things  which  are  to  be  done  '  when  Mr.  George  comes 
home'.    Mrs.   Mountain   is   constantly   on  the  whimper 
when  George's  name  is  mention^,  and  Harry's  face  wears 
a  look  of  the  most  ghastly  alarm ;     but  hia  mother's  ia 
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invamUy  giave  and  aedate.  She  makes  more  blunders 
at  piquet  and  backgammon  thao  you  would  expect  from 
her;  and  the  servants  fbd  b»  awake  fuid  dressed,  however 
early  tijey  may  rise.  She  has  prayed  Mr.  Dempster  to 
come  beok  into  residence  at  Castlewood.  She  ia  not 
severe  or  haughty  (as  her  wont  certainly  was)  with  any 
of  the  pBXty,  .but  quiet  in  her  talk  with  them,  and  gentle 
in  aasertioD  and  i^ply-  She  ia  for  ever  talking  of  her  father 
and  his  campaigns,  who  came  out  of  them  aJJ  with  no 
very  severe  wounds  to  hurt  him  ;  and  so  she  hopes  and 
trusts  will  her  eldest  son. 

George  writes  frequent  letters  home  to  bis  brother,  and, 
now  the  army  is  on  its  march,  compiles  a  rough  journal, 
which  he  forwards  as  occasion  serves.  This  document 
is  perused  with  great  delight  and  eagerness  by  the  youth 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  more  than  once  read  out 
in  family  council,  on  the  long  summer  nights,  as  Madam 
Ssmond  sits  upright  at  her  tea-table — (she  never  con- 
descends to  use  the  back  of  a  chair) — as  little  Fanny  Moun- 
tain ia  busy  with  her  sewing,  as  Mr.  Dempster  and  Mrs. 
Mountain  sit  over  their  cards,  as  the  hushed  old  servants 
of  the  house  move  about  silently  in  the  gloaming,  and  listen 
to  the  words  of  the  young  master.  Hearken  to  Harry 
Warrington  reading  out  his  brother's  letter '.  As  we  look 
at  the  slim  oharacters  on  the  yellow  page,  fondly  kept 
and  put  aside,  we  can  almost  fancy  him  alive  who  wrote 
and  who  read  it — and  yet,  lo !  they  are  aa  if  they  never 
had  been ;  their  portraits  faint  images  in  frames  of  tarnished 
gold.  Were  they  real  once,  or  are  they  mere  phantasms  i 
Did  they  live  and  die  once  ?  Did  they  love  each  other 
as  true  brothers  and  loyal  gentlemen  ?  Can  we  hear 
their  voices  in  tiie  past  I  Sure  I  know  Harry's,  and  yonder 
he  sits  in  tiie  warm  summer  evening,  and  reads  his  young 
brother's  simple  story  : — 

'  It  TtxvSt  be  owned  that  the  provinces  are  acting  sourvily 
by  his  Majesty  King  George  II,  ajid  his  representative 
here  is  in  a  flame  of  fury.  Virginia  is  bad  enough,  and 
poor  Maryland  not  mMch  better,  but  Pennsylvania  is  worst 
of  all.  We  pray  them  to  send  us  troops  from  home  to 
fight  the  French  ;  and  we  promise  to  maintain  the  troops 
when  tliey  come.  We  not  only  dtm't  Iraep  our  promise, 
and  make  scaree  any  provision  for  our  defenders,  but  our 
people  insist'  upon  the  moat  ezorbitast  prices  for  their 
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oattle  and  stores,  and  actually  chest  the  scddiere  who  are 
come  to  fight  their  battles.  No  wonder  the  general  swears, 
and  the  troope  are  sulky.  Tb&  ddays  have  been  endless. 
Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  several  provinoea  to  provide 
their  promised  stores  and  means  of  locomotion,  weeks  and 
months  have  elapsed,  during  which  time,  no  doubt,  the 
French  have  beeri  strwigthening  themselves  on  our  frontier 
and  in  the  forts  they  have  turned  us  out  of^  Though  there 
never  will  be  any  love  lost  betwe^i  me  and  Colonel  Washing- 
ton, it  must  be  owned  that  your  favourite  (l  am  not  jealous, 
Hal)  is  a  brave  man  and  a  good  officer.  The:  family  respect 
him  very  much,  and  the  general  is  always  asking  his  opinion. 
Indeed,  he  is  almost  the  only  man  who  has  seen  the  Indians; 
in  their  war-paint,  and  I  own  I  think  he  was  right  in  firing 
upon  Kons.  Jumonville  last  year. 

'  There  is  to  be  no  more  amte  to  that  other  quarrel  at 
Benson's  Tavern  than  there  was  to  the  proposed  battle 
between  Colonel  W.  and  a  certain  young  gentleman  who 
shall  he  nameless.  Captain  Waring  wished  to  pursue  it 
on  coming  into  camp,  and  brought  the  message  from  Captain 
Grace,  which  your  friend,  who  is  as  bold  as  Hector,  was- 
for  taking  up,  and  employed  a  brother  aide  de  camp. 
Colonel  Wingfield,  on  his  side.  But  when  Wingfield  heard 
the  circumstances  of  the  quarrel,  how  it  had  arisen 
from  Grace  being  drunk,  and  was  fomented  by  Waring 
being  tipsy,  and  how  the  two  44th  gentlemen  had  chosen 
to  insult  a  militia  officer,  he  swore  that  Colonel  Washington 
should  not  meet  the  44th  men  ;  that  he  would  carry  the 
matter  straightway  to  his  excellency,  who  would  bring 
the  two  captains  to  a  court-martial  for  brawling  with  the 
militia,  and  drunkenness,  and  indecent  behaviour,  and 
the  captains  were  fain  to  put  up  their  toasting-irons,  and 
swallow  their  wrath.  They  were  good-natured  enough  out 
of  their  cups,  and  ate  their  humble  pie  with  very  good 
appetites  at  a  reconciliation  dinner  which  Colonel  W.  had 
wi^  the  44th,  and  where  he  was  as  perfectly  stupid  and 
correct  as  Fiince  Prettyman  need  be.  Hang  him  !  He 
has  no  faults,  and  that's  why  I  dislike  him.  When  be 
marries  that  widow — ah  me !  what  a  dreary  life  she  will 
have  of  it.' 

'  I  wonder  at  the  taste  of  some  men,  and  the  effrontery 
of  some  women,'  says  Hadam  Esmond,  laying  her  tea- 
cup down.     '  I  wonder  at  any  woman  who  haa  been  married 
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aaet,  so  fargetttag  h«ni^  M  to  many  again !    Don't  you^ 
Mountain  ? ' 

'Uonstrous  ! '  saya  Mountain  with  a  iquMrlook. 
DenqHter  keeps  hia.ieyes  steadily  fixed  on  his  glws  of 
I  punch.  Harry  looks  as  if  he  was  choking  wjth  laughter, 
or  with  some  other  coiKsaled  eiQOtion,^  hut  hie  mtither 
says,  '  Gk>  on,  Harry !  Continue  with  your  brother's 
journal.  He  writea  weH :  but  ah,  will  ho  ever  be  able 
to  write  like  my  papa  ? ' 

Hany  resumes.  '  We  ke^  thti  strieteat  order  her»  in 
camp,  and  the  ordMs  agaiitst  dntnlacnneie  and.  iU-behaviour 
on  Uie  part  of  the  men  are  very  severe.  The  roll  oi  each 
company  is  called  at  moming,  noon,  and  night,  and  a 
return  of  the  absent  and  disorderly  is  giVea  in  by  the 
officer,  to  the  oommanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  who 
has  to  see  that  they  are  properly  punished.  The  men 
are  punished,  and  the  drumm^s  are  alwAys  at  work. 
Oh,  Harry,  but  it  made  one  eiok  to  See  the  first  blood  drawn 
from  a  great  strong  white  back,  and  to  hear  the  piteous 
yell  oi  the  poor  fellow.' 
•       '  Oh,  horrid  ! '  says  Madam  Esmond. 

'  I  think  I  should  have  murdered  Ward  if  he  had  flogged 
me.  Thank  Heaven  he  got  off  with  only  a  crack  of  the  ruler ! 
The  men,  I  say,  are  looked  after  carefully  enough.  I  wish 
the  officers  were.  The  Indiana  have  juat  broken  up  their 
camp,  and  retired  in  dudgeon,  because  the  young  officers 
were  for  ever  drinking  with  the  squaws — and— and — ^hum — 
ha.'  Here  Mr.  Harry  pauses,  as  not  oaring  to  proceed 
with  the  narrative,  m  the  presence  of  little  Fanny,  very 
lik^y,  who  site  primly  in  her  chair  by  her  moth^s  side, 
working  her  little  sampler. 

'  Pasfl  over  that  about  the  odious  tip^  creatures,'  says 
madam.  And  Harry  commences,  in  a  loud  tons,  a  much 
more  satisfactory  statement.  '  Each  regiment  has  Divine 
Service' performed  at  the  head  of  its  colounf  every  Sunday. 
The  general  does  everything  in  the  power  of  mortal  man 
to  prevent  plundering,  and  to  encourage  the  pe<^le  round 
about  to  bring  in  provisionSL  He  has  declared  soldiers 
shall  be  shot  who  i  dare  to  interrupt  or  molest  the  market 
people.  He  haa  ordered  the  price  ot  provisions  to  be 
raised  a  peony  a  pound,  and  has  lent  money  out  of  his 
'  ownpocfcebtoprosidethecamp.  Altogether^heisaatrnige 
compoundy  this  general.    Hn  flogs  his  meti  without  n**rcy- 

A 


but  he  gives  witJHnit  «tint.    H«'ew«aits'  most  tMrnendoas  | 

oaths  in  conversation,  and  tells  stories  which  MoOntal^  I 

would  be  rfwwked  to  hear — ■—'■■■■■■•  i 

'  Why  met'  asks  Mountain;   -'and  what  liftTe  Ito  do  , 

with  thie  general's  silly  etoties  t '                                           ,  , 

'  Never  mind  the  Stories ;   «id  go  on,  Hatty,'  crteR  the  | 

mistress  of  the  house.                                                       -  i 

'  — ^wouM  be  shocked  to  hear  after  dinner ;  but  he  never  , 

misses  service.     He  adores  bis  great  duke,  and  kos  his  i 
name  constantly  on  his  lips.     Our  two  regiments  both 

served  in  Scotland,  where  I  dare  say  Mr.  Dempstei  knew  ^ 

the  colour  of  their  facings.'  , 

'  We  saw  the  tails  of  their  coats,  as  well  as  their  facings,' 
growls  the  little  Jaeobite  tutor. 

'  Colonel  Washington  has  had  the  fever  very  smart^, 

and  has  hardly  been  well  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  march.  '. 
Had  he  not  better  go  home  wid  be  nurs^  by  his  widow  ? 
When  either  of  us  is  ill,  we  are  almost  as  good  friends 

a^ain  as  ever.     But  I  feel  somehow  as  if  I  can't  forgive  ~ 

him  for  having  wronged   him.     Good  Powers !     How   I  \ 
have  been  hating  him  for  these  mimths  past !    Oh,  Harry  ! 
I  was  in  a  fury  at  the  tavern  the  other  day,  because  Mountain 

came  up  so  soon,  and  put  an  end  to  our  difference.     We  ' 

ought   to   have  burned   a  little   gunpowder    between    us  ? 

and  cleared  the  air.     But  though  I  don't  love  him  as  you  ''■ 

do,  I  know  he  is  a  good  soldier,  a  good  officer,  and  a  brave,  "^ 
honest  man  ;    and,  at  any  rate,  shall  love  him  none  the 

worse  for  not  wanting  to  be  our  stepfather.'  ' 

'  A  stepfather,  indeed  ! '  cries  Harry's  mother.     '  Why,  ^ 

jealousy  and  prejudice  have  perfectly  maddened  the  poor  -^ 

child  !     Do  you  suppose  the  Marquis  of  Esmond's  daughter  "* 

and  heiress  could  not  have  found  other  stepfathers  for  her  *" 

sons  tjian  a  mere  provincial  surveyor  J     If  there  are  any  ' 

more  such  aUasions  in  George's  journal^  I  beg  you  skip  '•" 

'em,  Harry,  my  dear.     About  this  piece  of  folly  and  blunder-  • 

ing,  there  hath  been  quite  talk  enou^  already.'  '< 

'  "Tie  a  pretty  sight,'  Harry  continued,  reading  from  hia  ^ 

brother's  journal,  '  to  see  a  long  line  of  ml-ooatfi,  threading  '"^ 

through  the  woods  or  taking  their  ground  after  the  maroh.  "■ 

The  care  gainst  surprise  is  so  great  and  constant,  that  "^ 

we  defy   prowling   In^ans   to   come  unawares  upon    us,  ^ 

and  our  advanced  sentries  aqd  savages  have  on  t^e  eontmry  ^ 

fallen  in  with  the  ^i»ny  and  taken  a  scalp  or  two  from  . 
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them.  Th^  are  sach  cn»J  vitlaJns,  th«se'  F*«nch  ajid 
their  painted  aUiea,  that  we  do  not  ^ink  of' shoving  them 
meray.  Only  think,  we  found  hot  yedtttfdiy'a  little  boy 
Boalped  hot  yet  (Uive  in  a  lone  hoase,  vhMo  his  ^airents 

.  had  been  attaekAi'  and  murdered  by  the  saVAge  erfetny, 
of  wtotH — so  great  is  his  indfgnatton  at  their  cruelty — 
our  general  has  <i^red  a  reward  of  £5  for  all  the  Indian 
scalps  brought  in. 

'  When  oar  maroh  is  over,  you  should  see  our  camp  and 
all  the  care  bestowed  on  it.  Our  b^gage  and  onr  general's 
tents  and  guard  are  placed  quite  in  the  Centre  of  the  camp. 
We  have  outlying  sentries  by  twos,  by  threes,  by  tens, 
by  whole  companies.  At  the  least  surprise,  they  are 
inatmcted  to  run  in  on  the  main  body,  and  rally  round 
the  tents  and  baggage,  which  are  so  arranged  themselves  as 
to  be  a  strong  fortification.  Sady  and  I,  yon  must  know, 
are  marching  on  foot  now,  and  my  horses  are  carrying  b^- 
gage.  The  Pennsylvanians  sent  such  rascally  animals  into 
camp  that  they  speedily  gave  in.  What  good  horses  were 
left,  'twas  our  duty  to  give  up  ;  and  Roxana  has  a  couple  of 
pa>^  upon  her  back  instead  <d  her  young  master.  She  knows 
me  right  well,  and  whinnies  when  she  sees  me,  and  I  walk 
by  her  side,  and  we  have  many  a  talk  together  on  the  march. 
'  July  4.  To  guard  against  surprises,  we  are  all  warned 
to  pay  especial  attention  to  the  beat  of  the  drum  ;  always 
halting  when  we  hear  the  long  toU  beat,  and  marching 
at  the  beat  erf  the  long  march.  Wo  are  more  on  the  alert 
regarding  the  enemy  now.  We  have  oar  advanced  pickets 
doubled,  and  two  sentries  at  every  post.  The  men  on  the 
advanced  pickets  are  constantly  under  arms,  with  fixed 
bayonets,  all  through  the  night,  and  rdieved  every  two 
houra.  The  half  that  are  relieved  lie  down  by  their  arms, 
but  are  not  sufiered  to  leave  their  picket*.  'Tis  evident 
that  we  are  drawing  very  near  to  the  enemy  now.  This 
packet  goes  out  with  the  general's  to  Colonel  Dunbar's 
caosp,  who  is  thirty  miles  behind  us ;  and  will  be  carried 
thence  to  Frederick,  and  thenoe  to  my  honoured  mother's 

I  house  at  Ca«tlewood,  to  whom  I  send  my  duty,  witli  kindest 

<  remembrances,  as  to  all  friends  there,  and  how  much  love 
I  need  not  say  to  my  dearest  brother  from  his  affectionate 

I  Gbjoboh  E.  Wabtokgton.' 

I      The  whole  land  wm  now  lying  i>arahed  and  storchin 
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in  the  Jul^  heat.  For  tea  dsffe  no  newe  had  come  from 
the  coluian  advancing  on  the  Ohio.  Their  march,  thongh 
it  toiled  hut  Blowlf  through  the  painful  focest,  ,raust  bring 
them  ere  long  up  with  the  enemiy ;  the^  troopa,  led  by 
cooaamioatQ  oaptains,  were  aeovwtomedi  now  to  the  wilder- 
uesa,  and  not  afraid  of  surpnee.  Every  piecautioa  had 
been  token  againet  ambush.  It  vim  the  outlying  m«ny 
who  were  discovered,  puraued,  destroyed,  by  the  vigilant 
scouts  and  skirmiahere  of  the  Siitiah  foroe.  The  last 
news  beard  was  that  the  ajrmy  had  advanced  coosideFably 
beyond  the  ground  of  Mr.  Waahuigton'a  discomfiture  on 
the  previous  year,  and  two  dayA  after  must  be  within  a 
day's  march  oi  the  French  fort.  About  takii^  it  no  fears 
were  entertained  ;  the  amount  of .  the  French  reinf  orcemente 
from  Montreal  was  known.  Mi.  Braddock,  with  his  two 
veteran  regiments  from  Britain,  and  their  allies  of  Virginia 
and  FeonBylvaoiar  were  more  than  a  match  for  any  troops 
that  could  be  collected  under  the  white  dag. 

Such  continued  to  be  the  talk,  in  the  ^>««e  towns  of 
our  Virginiiui  province,  at  the  gentry's  houses,  and  the 
rough  roadside  taverns,  where  people  met  and  canvassed 
the  war.  The  few  messengers  who  were  sent  baek  by  the 
general  reported  well  of  the  main  force.  'Twas  thought 
the  enemy  would  not  stand  or  defend  himself  at  all.  Had 
he  intended  to  attack,  he  might  have  seized  a  dozen  occasicxis 
for  assaulting  our  troops  at  passes  through  which  they 
had  been  allowed  to  go  entirely  free.  So  George  had  given 
up  his  favourite  mare,  hke  a  hero  as  he  was,  and  was 
marching  a-foot  with  the  line  ?  Madam  Esmond  vowed 
that  he  should  have  the  best  horse  in  Virginia  or  Carolina 
in  place  <d  Boxana.  There  were  horses  enough  to  be  ha^ 
in  the  provinces,  and  for  moaey.  It  was  only  for  the 
king's  service  that  they  were  not  forthcoming. 

Although  at  their  family  meetings  and  repasts  the 
inmate  of  Castlewood  always  talked  cheerfully,  never 
antJcipatinR  any  but  a  triumphant  issue  to  the  campaign, 
or  acknowledging  any  feeling  of  disquiet,  yet,  it  must 
be  owned,  they  were  mighty  uneasy  when  at  home,  quitting 
it  oeaaetessly,  and  for  ever  on  the  trot  from  one  neighbour's 
house  to  another  in  quest  of  news.  It  was  prodigious  ho\p 
quickly  reports  ran  and  spread.  Wlien,  for  instance,-  a 
certain  noted  border  warrior,  called  Colonel  Jack,  ha<l 
ifiered  himself  and  bis  huntsmen  to  the  general,  who  had 
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declined  tbe  ruffian's  tenns  or  his  profiFered  service,  (he 
defection  (rf  Jack  and  his  men  was  the  Uutk  of  thousand* 
of  tongueA  immediately'.  'The  hoase  negroes,  in  their 
midnight  gaSops  aboub  the  dountrf,  in  sfeMvh  (rf  junketing 
or  sweetheaits;  brought  stAd  spread  news  over  amaiingly 
wide  districts.  Hiey.  had  a  cnrious  knowledge  of  the 
inoidenta  of  the  marcih  tor  a  fortnight  at  least  after  ita 
connnencenamt.  They  knew  and  laughed  at  the  eheata 
practised  on  the  army,  for  horses,  provisions,  and  the 
like ;  for  a  good  hargain  over  the  foreigner  was  not  an 
onfreqnent  or  unpleaaant  prabtioe  among  New  Yorkers, 
PennBylvaniana,  ot  Marylanders ;  though  'tis  known  tjiat 
American  folks  hare  become  peifectly  artless  and  simple 
in  later  times,  and  never  grasp,  and  never  overreach, 
and  are  never  selfish  now.  For  three  weeks  after  the 
urmy's  departure  the  thoueand  reports  regarding  it  were 
cheerful^  and  when  our  Castlewood  friends  met  at  their 
supper,  their  tone  was  confident  and  their  news  pleasant. 

3nt  on  the  10th  of  July  a  vast  and  sudden  gloom  spread 
over  the  province.  A  look  of  terror  and  doubt  seemed 
to  fall  upon  every  face.  AfFri^ted  negroes  wistfully  eyed 
their  masters  and  retired,  and  hummed  and  whispered 
with  one  another.  The  fiddles  ceased  in  the  quarters ; 
the  song  imd  laugh  of  those  cheery  black  folk  were  hushed. 
Right  and  left,  everybody's  servante  were  on  the  gallop 
for  news.  The  country  taverns  were  thronged  with  horse- 
men,  who  drank  and  cursed  and  brawled  at  the  bars,  each 
bringing  his  gloomy  story.  The  army  had  been  surprised. 
The  troops  had  fallen  into  an  smbusoade,  and  had  been 
cut  up  almost  to  a  man.  All  the  o£fice««  were  taken  down 
by  the  Frenoh  marksmen  and  the  savages:  The  general 
bad  been  wounded,  and  carried  off  tJie  field  in  his  sash. 
Four  days  afterwacds  the  report  was  that  the  general  was 
deftd,  and  scalped  by  a  French  Indian. 

Ah,  what  a  scream  poor  Mrs.  Mountain  gave,  when 
Gumbo  brought  this  news  from  across  the  James  Kiver, 
ajid  little  Fanny  sprang  crying  to  her  mother's  arms  I 
'  Lord  God  Almighty,  watch  over  us,  and  defend  my  hoy  ! ' 
said  Mrs.  Esmond,  sinking  down  on  her  knees,  and  lifting 
her  rigid  hands  to  heaven.  The  gentlemen  were  not  at 
home  when  this  rumour  arrived,  but  they  came  in  an  hour 
or  two  afterwards,  each  from  his  hunt  for  news.  The  Soots 
tutor  did  not  dare  to  look  up  and  meet  the  widow's  agoniwr" 
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looks.  HuTjK  Wftnnfigton  waB  w  pale'  M:  bis  UtotbM.  It 
Efkigbt  not  be  trwaboat  the  maoner  of  the  geneDtl's  death—  . 
buthe  waadesd^  <  TheaXmy  had  beeasoi^Bed  by.lndians, 
and  had  fied,  aod  been  kjiled  without  seeuig  the  feoamy. 
An  exproas.  had  arrived  ttom  Dunbar's  oaiH|).  Fugitives 
werepoohog  in  there.  Should. he  go  and  aee  ?  He  must 
go  and^e.  He  and  st«ut  little  Deiapater  armed  themsdvea 
and  mounted,  taldng  a  couple  of  imitiiited  wivaats  witJi 
tbam. 

They  fc^owed  tto  ncaiihwwd  ■  tcaok  which  the  expe- 
ditiooaiy  ari&y  had  hewed  oat  ioc  itself,  and  at  every 
step  which'  brought  them  nearer  to  the  scene  of  action, 
the  disaster  ot  the  fieai^  day  seemed  to  magnify.  The 
day  after  the  defeat  a  number  of  the  miaerabde  fugitives 
from  the  fatal  battJeof  the.Stb  July  had  reached  Dunbar's 
camp,  ■  fifty  ndles  from'  the  field.  Thither  poor  Harry 
and  his  c<Hnpamans  rode,  stopping  stra^lers,  asking 
news,  giving  money,  getting  from  one  and  all  the  aame 
gloomy  tale — <A  thousEmd  men  were  slain — ^two-thirds 
of  the  officers' were  down — All  the  general's  aides  decamp 
were  hifc.  Were  hit  ?— but  were  they  killed  ?  Those 
who  fell  never  rose  again.  The  tomahawk  did  its  work 
upon  them.  O  brother,  brother  !  All  the  fond  memo- 
ries of  their  youth,  all  the  dear  remembcanices  of  their 
childhood,  the  lave  uidtbe  laughter,  the  tender  romantio 
vows  wbich  tJiey  had  pledged  to  each  other  as  lads,  were 
recalled  by  Harry  with  pangs  inez{»«8sibly  keen.  Wounded 
men  looked  up  and  were  softened  by  his  grief :  rough 
women  melted  aa^they.saw  the  woe  written  on  the  band- 
some  young  face  :  the  hardy  old  tutor  could  scarcely  look 
at  him  tor  tears,  and  grieved  for  him  even  more  than  tor 
his  dear  pupil  who  lay  dead  under  the  savage  Indian  knife. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

PBOrrtLBSS  QCEST 

T  every  step  which 
Harry  Warrington 
took       towards 
FennsylTania,  the 
reports  of  the  Bri- 
tish disaster  were 
magnified  and  con- 
firmed. Those  two 
famous  regiments 
which  had  fought 
in     the     Scottish 
and     Continental 
wars,  had  fledfrom 
an  enemy   ^most 
unseen,  and  their 
boasted  disciphne 
and    vaJour     had 
not  enabled  them 
to     face    a,    band 
of  savages  and  a  few  French  inffuitry.     The  unfortunate 
commander    of   the   expedition  had  shown   the   utmost 
bravery  and    resolution.      Four    times    his    horse    had 
been    ebot  under  him.     Twice  be  had   been   wounded, 
and  the  last  time  of  the  mortal  hurt  which  ended  his  life 
three  days  after  the  battle.     More  than  one  of  Harry's 
informants  described   the   action   to   the   poor   lad, — the 
passage  of  the  river,  the  long  Une  of  advance  thropgh  the 
wilderness,  the  firing  in  front,  the  vain  struggle  of  the  men 
to  advance,  and  the  artillery  to  clear  the  way  of  the  enemy  ; 
then  the  ambushed  fire  from  behind  every  bush  and  tree, 
and  the  murderous  fusillade,  by  which  at  least  half  of  the 
expeditionary  force  had   been  shot  down.     But  not  all 
the  general's  suite  were  killed,  Harry  heard.     One  of  his 
aides  de  camp,  a  Virginian  gentleman,  was  ill  of  fever  and 
exhausticm  at  Dunbar's  camp. 

One  of  thera — but  which  ?    To  the  camp  Harry  hurried, 
and    reached  it  at   length.     It  was  George  Waabingtoo 
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Harry  found  stretched  in  a  tent  there,  and  not  his  brother. 
A  sharper  pain  than  that  of  the  fever  Mr.  Washington 
declared  he  felt,  when  he  saw  Harry  Warrington,  and 
could  give  him  no  hews  of  George. 

Mr.  Washington  did  not  dare  to  tell  Harry  all.  For 
three  days  after  the  fight,  his  duty  had  been  to  be  near  the 
general.  On  the  fatal  9th  of  July,  he  had  seen  George  go 
to  the  front  with  orders^from  the  chief,  to  whose  side  he 
never  returned.  After  Braddpdi:  himself  died,  the  aide 
db  camp  had  found  means  to  retrace  his  course  to  the  field. 
The  derpsea  which  remained  there  v/ete  stripped  and 
horridly  mutilated.  One  body  he  buried  which  he  thought 
to  be  George  Warrington's.  His  o\vn  illness  was  increased, 
perhaps  occasioned  by  the  anguish  which  he  underwent 
in  Ms  seardi  for  the  unhappy  young  volunteer. 

'  Ah,  George !  If  you  had  loved  him  you  would  have 
found  him  dead  or  alive,'  Harry  cried  out.  Nothing  would 
satisfy  him  but  that  he,  too,  should  go  to  the  ground  and 
examine  it.  With  money  he  procured  a  guide  or  two. 
He  forded  the  river  at  the  place  where  the  army  bad  passed 
over :  he  w&at  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  dreadful 
field.  It  was  no  longer  haunted  by  Indians  now.  The 
Ixrds  of  prey  were  feeding  on  the  mangled  festering  car- 
casses. Save  in  his  own  grandfather,  lying  very  calm, 
with  a  sweet  smile  on  his  lip,  Harry  had  never  yet  seen 
the  fa«e  of  Death.  The  horrible  spectacle  of  mutilation 
caused  him  to  turn  away  with  shudder  and  loathing.  What 
news  could  the  vacant  woods,  or  those  festering  corpses  lying 
under  the  trees,  give  the  lad  of  his  lost  brother  T  He  wa,s 
for  going,  unarmed,  and  with  a  white  flag,  to  the  French 
fort,  whither,'  after  their  victory,  the  enemy  had  returned  ; 
but  his  guides  refused  to  advance  with  him.  The  French 
might  possibly  respect  them,  but  the  Indians  would  not. 
*  Keep  your  hair  for  your  lady-mother,  my  young  gentle- 
man,' said  the  guide.  '  'Tis  enough  that  she  loses  one  son 
in  this  campaign.''    ' 

When  Hairy  returned  to  the  E^lisfa  encampment  at  Dun- 
bar's, it  was  hia  turn  to'  be  down  with  the  fever.  Delriinm 
set  in  upon  him,  and  he  May  some  time  in  the  tent  and  on 
the  bed  from  which  his  friend  had  just  risen  convalescent. 
For  some  davs  he  did  not  know  who  watched  him ;  and 
poor  Dempmer,  who  had  bended  him  in  more  than  one  of 
the»e  maladies,  though*  the  widow  must  lose  botii  her 
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chitdren ;  but  the  fever'  wns  so  far  subdued  that  the  boy 
woM  enabled  to  n^y  somewhat,  and  get  to  horseback. 
Mr.  Washington  and  I>empster  both  escorted  bim  home. 
It  waa  with  a  heavy  heart,  no  doubt,  that  all  three  beheld 
once  more  the  gates  of  Castlewood. 

A  servant  in  advance  had  been  sent  to  annoanoe  their 
coming.  First  came  Mrs.  Mountain  and  her  httle'dan^ter, 
welcoming  Harry  with  many  tears  and  embraces,  but 
she  scarce  gave  a  nod  of  recognition  to  Mr.  Washington  ; 
and  the  little  girl  caused  the  yonng  officer  to  start,  and 
turn  de>adly  pale,  by  coming  up  to  him  witdi  her  hands 
b^ind  her,  and  asking,  'Why  have  you  not  "brought 
George  back  too  ? '  Harry  did  not  hear:  The  sobs  and 
caresses  of  his  good  friend  and  nurse  luckily  kept  him 
from  listening  to  little  Fanny, 

Dempster  was  graciously  received  by  the  two  ladies. 
'  Whatever  could  be  d<Mie,  we  know  you  would  do,  Mr. 
Dempster,'  says  Mrs.  Mountain,  giving  him  her  hand. 
'  Make  a  curtsy  to  Mr.  Dempster,  Fanny,  and  remember, 
child,  to  be  grateful  to  all  who  have  been  fri^adly  to  our 
benefactors.  Will  it  please  you  to  take  any  refreafament 
before  you  ride.  Colonel  Washington  ? ' 

Mr.  Washington  had  had  a  sufficient  ride  already,  and 
counted  as  certainly  upon  the  hospitality  of  Castlewood, 
as  he  would  upon  the  shelter  of  his  own  house. 

'  The  time  to  feed  my  horse,  and  a  glass  of  water  for 
myaelf,  and  I  will  trouUe  Castlewood  hospitality  no 
further,'  Mr,  Washington  said, 

'  Sure,  George,  you  have  your  room  here,  and  my  mother 
is  above  stairs  getting  it  ready ! '  cries  Harry.  '  That 
poor  horse  of  yours  stumbled  with  you,  and  can't  go 
farther  this  evening.' 

*  Hush  !  Your  mother  won't  see  him,  child,'  whispered 
Mrs.  Mountain. 

*  Not  see  George  ?  Why,  he  is  like  a  sum  of  the  house,' 
cries  Hany. 

'  She  had  best  not  see  him.  /  don't  medi^  any  more 
in  family  matters,  child ;  but  when  the  colonel's  servant 
rode  in,  and  said  you  were  commg,  Madam  Esmond  left 
this  room,  my  dear,  where  she  was  sitting  reading  Dre- 
lincourt,  and  said  she  felt  she  could  not  see  MriWashii^;ton. 
Will  you  go  to  her  t '  Harry  took  his  faiend'a  arm,  and 
excuait^  himself  to  the  Colonel,  t©  whoM  ho  said  he  woo 
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return  in  a  few  minutes,  he  left  the  parlour  in  which  they 
had  assembled.and  went  to  the  upper  rooms,  where  Madam 
Esmond  was. 

He  wae  hastening  across  the  corridor,and,  with  an  averted 
head,  passing  by  one  special  door,  which  he  did  not  like  to 
look  at,  for  it  was  that  of  bis  brother's  room ;  but  oe  he 
came  to  it,  Madam  Esmond  iesued  from  it,  and  folded  him 
to  her  heart,  and  led  him  in.  A  settee  was  by  the  bed,  and 
a  book  of  psalms  lay  on  the  coverlet.  All  the  rest  of  the 
room  was  exactly  as  George  had  left  it. 

'  My  poor  child  !  How  thin  thou  art  grown — how 
haggard  you  look  1  Never  mind.  A  mother's  care  will 
mi£e  thee  well  again.  'Twos  nobly  done  to  go  and  brave 
sickness  and  danger  in  search  of  your  brother.  Had  others 
been  as  faithful,  he  might  be  here  now.  Never  mind, 
my  Harry  ;  our  hero  will  come  back  to  us, — I  know  he  is 
not  dead.  One  so  good,  and  so  brave,  and  so  g^itle,  and 
so  clever  as  he  was,  I  know  is  not  lost  to  us  altogether.* 
(Perhaps  Harry  thought  within  himself  that  his  mother 
had  not  always  been  aeeustomed  so  to  apeak  of  her 
eldest  son.)  '  Dry  up  thy  tears,  my  dear  I  He  will  come 
back  to  us,  I  know  he  will  come.'  And  when  Harry 
pressed  her  to  give  a  reason  for  her  belief,  she  said  she 
had  seen  her  father  two 'nights  running  in  a  dream,  and 
he  had  told  her  that  her  boy  was  a  prisoner  among  the 
Indians. 

Madam  Esmond's  grief  had  not  j^ostrated  her  as  Harry's 
had  when  first  it  fell  upon  him ;  it  had  rather  stirred  and 
animated  her  ;  her  eyes  were  ei^er,  her  countenance  angry 
and  revengeful.  The  lad  wondered  almost  at  the  condition 
in  which  he  found  his  mother. 

But  when  he  besought  her  to  go  downstairs,  and  give 
a  hand  of  welcome  to  George  Washington,  who  had  accom- 
panied him,  the  lady's  excitement  painfully  incteased. 
She  said  she  should  shudder  at  touching  his  hand.  She 
declared  Mr.  Washington  had  taken  her  son  from  her, 
she  could  oot  sleep  under  the  same  roof  with  him. 

'  He  gave  me  his  bed  when  I  was  ill,  mother ;  and  if  our 
George  is  alive,  how  haa  George  Washington  a  hand  in  'his 
death  J  Ah  !  please  God  it  be-  only  as  you  aay,'  cried 
Haixy,  in  bewildMment. 

'  If  your  brother  returns,  as  return  he  will,  it  will  not 
^  be  through  Mr.  Washington's  help,'  said  Madam  Esmond. 
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'  He  neither  defended  Geoi^  on  the  field,  nor  would  be 
bring  him  out  of  it,' 

'  But  he  tended  me  most  kindly  in  my  fever,*  interposed 
Harry.  '  He  waa  yet  ill  when  he  gave  ap  his  b»d  to  me, 
and  was  thiDking  of  bis  friend,  when  any  other  man  wotdd 
have  thought  oidy  of  UmBelf.' 

'  A  friend  !  A  pretty  friend  ! '  eneers  the  lady.  '  Of  all 
his  exo^enoy's  aides  de  camp,  my  gentleman  is  the  only 
one  who  comes  back  unwounded.  The  brave  and  noble 
fall,  but  be,  to  be  sure,  ia  unhurt.  I  confide  my  boy  to 
him,  the  pride  of  my  life,  whom  he  will  defend  with  Ms, 
foraootb  !  And  he  leaves  my  George  in  the  forest,  and  brings 
me  back  himself  1    Oh,  a  .pretty  welcome  I  must  give  him ! ' 

'  No  gentleman,'  cried  Harry,  warmly,  '  was  ever  refused 
shelter  under  my  grandfather's  roof.' 

'  Oh,  no, — -no  gen&eman ! '  exclaims  the  little  widow ; 
'  let  us  go  down,  if  yon  like,  son,  and  pay  our  respects  to 
this  one.  Will  you  please  to  give  me  your  arm  ? '  uid 
taking  an  arm  which  was  very  httle  able  to  give  her  support, 
she  walked  down  the  broad  stairs,  and  into  the  apartment 
where  the  colonel  sat. 

She  made  him  a  ceremonious  curtsy,  and  extended 
one  ot  the  little  hands,  which  she  allowed  for  a  moment  to 
rest  in  his.  '  I  wish  that  our  meeting  had  been  happier, 
Colonel  Washington,'  she  said. 

'  You  do  not  grieve  more  than  I  do  that  it  is  otherwise, 
madam,'  said  the  colonel. 

'I  might  have  wished  that  the  meeting  had  been  spared, 
that  1  might  not  have  kept  you  from  friends  whom  you 
are  naturally  anxious  to  see — that  my  boy's  indisposition 
had  not  detained  you.  Home  and  his  good  nurse  Mountain, 
and  his  mother  and  our  good  Doctor  Dempster  will  soon 
restore  him.  'Twae  scarce  neoesaary,  colonel,  that  you, 
who  have  bo  many  affurs  on  your  hands,  military  and 
domestic,  should  turn  doctor  too.' 

*  Harry  was  ill  and  weak,  and  I  thought  it  was  my  duty 
to  ride  by  him,'  faltered  the  colonel. 

'  You  yourself,  sir,  have  gone  through  the  iaii^ta  and 
dangers  of  the  campaign  in  the  most  wonderful  manner,' 
said  the  widow,  curtsying  again,  and  looking  at  him 
with  her  impenetrable  black  eyes. 

'  I  wish  to  Heaven,  madam,  some  one  else  had  come 
ba«k  in  my  place  '. ' 
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'Nay.  Bit,  ypu  haveti^s  which' muBt  reDdec  yom  Me 
more  than  ever  valuable  and  dear  to  you,  and  duties  to 
which,  I  know,  you  must  be  aoxioua  to  bet«^e  youwelf. 
In  OUT  present  deplorable  state  of  doubt  and  distreee, 
Castlewood  atm  be  a  welcome  place  to  no  etranger,  much 
less  to  you,  and  so  I  know,  sir,  you  will  be  for  leaving  u8 
ere  long.  .  And  you  will  pardon  me  if  the  state  of  my  own 
spirits  obliges  me  for  the  most  part  to  keep  my  chamber. 
But  my  friends  here  will  beiur  you  company  as  long  aa 
you  favour  us,  whilst  I  nurse  my  poor  Harry  upstairs. 
Mountain  !  you  will  have  the  cedar  room  on  the  ground 
floor  ready  tor  Mr.  Washington,  and  anything  in  the  house 
is  at  his  command.  Farewell,  air.  Will  you  be  pleased 
to  present  my  comphments  to  your  mother,  who  will  be 
thankful  to  have  her  son  safe  and  sound  out  of  the  war,— 
as  also  to  my  young  friend,  Martha  Curtis,  to  whom  and 
to  whose  children  I  wish  every  happiness.  Come,  my  bod  !' 
and  with  these  words,  and  another  freezing  curtsy,  the 
pale  little  woman  retreated,  looking  steadily  at  the  colonel, 
who  stood  dumb  on  the  door. 

Strong  as  Madam  Esmond's  beUef  appeared  to  be 
respecting  her  son's  safety,  the  house  of  Castlewood  natur- 
ally remained  sad  and  gloomy.  She  might  forbid  moutning 
for  herself  and  family  ;  but  her  heart  was  in  black,  whatever 
face  the  resolute  little  lady  persisted  in  wearing  before  the 
world.  To  look  for  her  son  was  hoping  against  hope. 
No  authentic  account  of  his  death  had  indeed  arrived, 
and  no  one  appeared  who  had  seen  him  fall ;  but  hundreds 
more  had  been  bo  stricken  on  that  fatal  day,  with  no  eyes  to 
behold  their  last  pangs,  save  those  of  the  lurking  enemy 
and  the  comrades  dying  by  their  side.  A  fortnight  after 
the  defeat,  when  Harry  was  absent  on  his  quest,  George's 
servant,  Sady,  reappeared  wounded  ajid  maimed  at  Castle- 
wood. But  he  could  give  no  coherent  account  of  the 
battle,  only  of  his  flight  from  the  centre,  where  he  was 
with  the  baggage.  He  haJd  no  news  of  his  master  since 
the  morning  of  the  action.  For  many  days  Sady  lurked 
in  the  negro  quartera  away  from  the  sight  of  Madam. 
Esmond,  whose  anger  he  did  not  dare  to  face.  Thafc 
lady's  few  neighbours  spoke  of  her  as  labouring  under 
a  delusion.  So  strong  was  it,  that  there  were  times  when 
Harry  and  the  other  members  of  the  little  Castlewood 
family  were  almost  brou«ht  to  share  in  it.     It  Beemed 
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notUng  strange  to  her,  that  her  father  out  of  anbtiier  votld 
shonld  proMiae  hec  her  son'e  liJe.  2n  this  world  of  the  nexty 
that  family  sure  most  be  of  ooasequenee,  aha  thougkt. 
Nodiing  had  ever  yet  happened  to  her  Bona.'nO  accident,' 
Qo  fever,  no  important  ilbieee,'  botehe  hada  provinon  of 
it.  She  could  enumerate  half  a  dozen  instances,  which, 
indeed,  her  household  wsb  obbged  more  or  less  to  oonfirm, 
how,  when  anything  had  happened  bo  the  boya  at -ever  soi 
great  a  distance,  she  had  ^own  of  their  mishap,  and  it* 
consequences.  No,  George  wafl  not  dead  I  Geocge  was 
a  priecHier  tuuong  Hie  Indians ;  George  would  come  back 
and  rule  over  Castlewood  ;  as  sure,  as  sure  as  his  Majesty 
would  send  a  great  force  from  home  to  recover  the  tami^ied 
glory  of  the  Britiah  arms,  and  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
the  Americas. 

As  for  Mr.  Washington,  she  would  never  with  her  own 
goodwill  behold  him  ^ain.  He  had  promised  to  protect 
Ge<»ge  with  his  bfe.  Why  was  htx  aon  gone  and  the 
oolonelalive  ?  How  dared  he  to  face  her  after  that  promise, 
and  appear  before  a  mother  without  her  son  ?  She  l^iidted 
she  knew  her  duty.  She  bore  ill  will  to  no  one :  but  as 
an  Gsmimd,  she  had  a  sense  of  honour,  and  Mr.  Wash- 
ington had  forfeited  his  in  letting  her  son  out  of  his  sight. 
He  had  to  obey  superior  orders  (some  one  perhaps  objected)? 
Psha  !  a  promise  was  a  promise.  He  had  promised  to 
guard  George's  life  with  his  own,  and  where  was  her  Iwy  ? 
And  was  not  the  colonel  (a  pretty  colonel,  indeed  !)  soond 
and  safe  ?  Do  not  tell  me  that  his  coat  and  hat  had  shots 
through  them  I  (This  was  her  answer  to  another  hnmble 
plea  in  Mr.  Washington's  behalf.)  Can't  I  go  into  th« 
study  this  instant  and  fire  two  shots  with  my  papa's  pistols 
through  this  paduasoy  skirt, — and  should  /  be  killed  ? 
She  laughed  at  the  notion  of  death  resulting  from  any  such 
operation ;  nor  was  her  langh  very  pleasant  to  heair. 
The  satire  of  people  who  have  little  natural  humom^ 
is  seldom  good  sport  for  bystanders.  I  think  dull  men'a 
facetiae  are  mostly  cruel. 

So,  if  Hariy  wanted  to  meet  bis  friend,  he  had  to  do  so 
in  secret,  at  court-houses,  t&TOros,  or  various  places  of 
resort  ;  or  in  their  httle  towns,  where  the  provincial 
gentry  assembled.  No  man  of  spirit,  she  vowed,  ooold 
meet  Mr.  Washington  after  his  twee  desertion  of  her  *""j^* 
She   was  exceedingly  excited  when  she  heard  that  t*"- 
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colonel  and  her  aon  alnolutely  had  met.  What  u  heart 
must  Harry  have  to  give  his  hand  to  one  whom  she  oon- 
sidwed  as  little  better  than  George's  murders  !  For  shame 
to  say  so !  '  For  shame  upon  ytru,  ungrateful  boy,  forget- 
ting the  dearest,  noblest,  most  perfect  of  brothers,  for  Stat 
tf^,  gawky,  fox-hunting  colanel,  with  bis  horrid  oaths  ! 
How  can  he  be  George  s  murdm^r,  when  I  say  my  boy 
is  not  dead  ?  He  is  not  dead,  beoause  my  infitinct  never 
deceived  me :  because,  as  sure  as  I  see  his  picture  now 
before  me,-^-only,  'tis  not  near  so  noUe  or  so  good  as 
he  used  to  look, — so  surely  two  nights  running  did  my 
papa  appear  to  me  in  my  dreams.  You  doubt  about  that, 
very  likely  t  "Tis  because  you  never  loved  anybody 
sufficiently,  my  poor  Harry  ;  else  you  might  have  leave  to 
see  them  in  dreams,  as  has  been  vouchsafed  to  some.' 

'  I  think  I  loved  George,  mother,'  cried  Harry.  '  I  have 
often  prayed  that  I  might  dream  about  him,  and  I  don't.* 

'  How  you  can  talk,  sir,  of  loving  George,  and  then  go 
and  meet  your  Mr.  Washington  at  hoise-races,  I  can't 
understand  !     Can  you,  Mountain  ? ' 

'  We  can't  understand  many  things  in  our  neighbours' 
characters.  I  can  understand  that  our  boy  is  unhappy, 
and  that  he  does  not  get  strength,  and  that  he  is  doing 
no  good  here,  in  Castlewood,  or  moping  at  the  taverns 
and  court-houses  with  borse-coupers  and  idle  company,' 
grumbled  Mountain  in  reply  to  her  patroness :  and,  in 
truth,  the  dependant  was  right. 

There  was  not  only  grief  in  the  Castlewood  House,  but 
there  was  disunion.  '  I  cannot  tell  how  it  came,'  said  Harry, 
as  he  brought  the  story  to  an  end,  which  we  have  narrated 
in  the  preceding  pages,  and  which  he  confided  to  hie  new-, 
found  English  relative,  Madame  de  Bernstein ;  '  but  since 
that  fatal  day  of  July,  last  year,  and  my  return  home 
my  mother  never  has  been  the  same  woman.  She  seemed 
to  love  none  of  us  as  she  used.  She  was  for  ever  praising 
George,  and  yet  she  did  not  seem  as  if  she  liked  him  much 
when  he  was  with  us.  She  hath  plunged,  more  deeply 
than  ever,  into  her  books  o(  devotion,  out  of  which  she  only 
manges  to  extract  grief  and  sadness,  as  I  think.  Such 
a  gloom  has  fallen  over  our  wretched  Virginian  House  of 
Castlewood,  that  we  all  grew  ill,  and  pale  as  ghosts  who 
inhabited  it.  Mountain  told  me,  madam,  that,  for  nighbs, 
my  mother  would  not  close  her  eyes.    I  have  had  hw  a.t 
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my  bedmde,  looking  so  ghastly,  that  I  have  started  from 
my  own  sleep,  fancying  a  ghost  before  me.  By  one  means 
or  other  she  has  wrought  herself  into  a  state  of  excitement 
wMoh,  if  not  deiirinm,  is  akin  to  it.  I  was  again  and  again 
stniek  down  by  the  fever,  and  all  the  Jesuits'  bark  in 
America  could  not  cure  me.  We  have  a  tobaooo-house  and 
some  land  about  the  new  town  of  Richmond,  in  our  province, 
and  I  went  thither,  as  Williamsburg  is  no  wh(desomer  than 
our  own  place  ;  and  there  I  mended  a  httle,  but  still  did 
not  get  quite  wdl,  and  the  physicians  strongly  couDselled 
a  sea-voyage.  My  mother,  at  one  time,  had  thoughts  of 
coming  with  me,  but — '  (and  here  the  lad  blushed  and  hung 
his  head  down) — '  we  did  not  agree  very  well,  though  I  know 
we  loved  each  other  very  heartily,  and  'twas  determined 
that  I  should  see  the  world  for  myself.  So  I  took  passage 
in  our  ship  from  the  James  River,  and  was  landed  at  Bristol, 
And  'twas  only  on  the  9th  of  July,  this  year,  at  sea,  as 
had  been  agreed  between  me  and  Madam  Esmond,  that 
I  put  mourning  on  for  my  dear  brother.' 

So  that  little  mistress  of  the  Virginian  Castlewood,  for 
whom  I  am  sure  we  have  all  the  greatest  respect,  had  the 
knack  of  rendering  the  people  round  about  her  uncom- 
fortable  ;  quarrelled  with  those  she  loved  best,  and  exercised 
over  them  her  wayward  jealousies  and  imperious  humours, 
until  they  were  not  sorry  to  leave  her.  Here  was  money 
enough,  friends  enough,  a  good  position,  and  the  respect 
of  the  world ;  a  house  stored  with  all  manner  of  plenty, 
and  good  things,  and  poor  Ham'  Warrington  was  glad 
to  leave  them  all  behind  him.  Happy  J  Who  is  happy  1 
What  good  in  a  stalled  ox  for  dinner  every  day,  and  no 
content  therewith  ?  Is  it  best  to  be  loved  and  plagued  by 
those  you  love,  or  to  have  an  easy,  comfortable  IndifEerence 
at  home :  to  follow  your  fancies,  live  there  unmolested, 
and  die  without  causing  any  painful  regrets  or  tears  } 

To  be  sure,  when  her  boy  was  gone.  Madam  Esmond 
forgot  all  these  little  tiffs  and  differences.  To  bear  her 
speak  of  both  her  children,  you  would  fancy  they  were 
perfect  characters,  and  had  never  caused  her  a  moment's 
worry  or  annc^ance.  These  gone,  madam  fell  naturally 
upon  Mrs.  Mountain  and  her  httle  daughter,  and  worried 
and  annoyed  them.  But  women  bear  with  hard  words 
more  easily  than  men,  are  more  ready  to  forgive  injuries. 
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or,  perhaps,  to  disBamble  anger.  Let  ns  Ixust  that  Madam 
Esmond's  dependante  foutid  their  hfe  tolerable,  that  they 
g&Te  her  ledyahip  Bometimea  aS'  good  aa  they  gtit,  bhat  if 
they  quarrelled  in  the  moniiag  they  were  .  reconciled  at 
night,  andaat  down  to  a  toIeraUyfriendly<game^at  cards 
ai^  an  amicaUe  dish  of  tea. 

But,  without  the  boys,  the  great  house  d  Castiewood 
was:  dreary  to  the  widow.  She  left  an  overseer  there  to 
manage  her  estates,  and  only  paid  tjie  place  an  oocaaional 
visit.  She  enlai^ed  and  beautified  her  bouse  in  the  pretty 
little  city  of  Richmond,  which  began  to  grow  dfuily  in 
importanoe.  She  had  company  there,  and  card  assemblies, 
and  preachers  in  plenty ;  and  set  up  her  little  ■  thrtnie 
t^re,  to  which  the  gentlefolk  of  the  province  were  welcome 
to  oome  and  bow.  All  her  domestic  negroes,  who  loved 
society  as  negroes  will  do,  were  delighted  to  exchange 
the  solitude  m  Castlewood  for  the  gay  and  merry  little 
town ;  where,  for  ft  time,  and  while  we  pursue  Harry 
Warrington's  progress  in  Europe,  we  leave  the  good  lady. 


CHAPTER  XrV 

HARBT  IN  EWOLAND 

BBN  the  famous  Trojan 
wanderer  narrated  his 
escapes  and  adventures 
to  Queen  Bido,  her 
Majesty,  as  we  read, 
took  the  very  greatest 
interest  in  the  faaoi- 
natine  story-teller  who 
told  his  perOs  so  elo- 
quently. A  history 
ensued,  more  ^thetic 
'  than  any  of  the  pre- 
■  viouB  oeourrencBH  in 
the  Itfe  of  Pius  A^ieas, 
and  the  poor  prhiceas 
had  reason  to  me  the 
day  when  she  Jiatened 
to  that  glib  find'  dangerous   ontor.    Harry  Warringt«m 
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had  ncit  piOQS  Aenetls's  po'wer  of  speech,  and  his  elderi^y 
aunt,  we  may  pi«Buin«,  was  Ijy  no  means  80  soft-hearted 
as  the  sentimental  Dido ;  hnt  yeft  the  lad's  narrative  was 
touching,  as  he  dehvered  it  with  his  artless  eloquence  and 
cordial  voice ;  and  more'than  once,  in  the  course  of  his 
story,  Madame  Bernstein  found  herstjf  moved  to  a  softnesi 
to  which  she  had  very  seldom  before  allowed  herself  to 
give  way.  There  were  not  many  fountains  in  that  desert 
of  a  life — not  many  sWeet,  refreshing  resting-places.  It 
had  been  a  long  loneliness,  for  the  moet  part,  until  this 
friendly  voice  came  and  soonded  in  her  ears  and  caused 
her  heart  to  beat  with  stt-aAge  patigs  d  love  and  sympathy. 
She  doted  on  this  lad,  and  on  this  sense  of  compassion  and 
regard  so  new  to  her^  Save  once,  faintly,  in  very,  very 
early  youth,  she  had  felt  no  tender  sentament  for  any  htiroan 
being.  Such  a  woman  would,  no  doubt,  watch  her  own 
sensations  very  keenly,  and  must  have  smiled  atttit  the 
appearance  of  this  boy,  to  mark  how  her  pulses  rose  above 
their  ordinary  beat.  She  longed  after  him.  She  felt  her 
cheeks  flush  with  happiness  when  he  came  near.  Her 
eyes  greeted  him  with  welcome,  and  fcJlowed  him  with 
fond  pleasure,  '  Ah,  if  she  could  have  had  a  son  like  that, 
how  she  would  have  loved  him  ! '  *  Walt,'  says  Conscience, 
the  dark  scoffer  mocking  within  her, '  wait,  Beatrix  Esmond ! 
You  know  you  will  weary  of  this  inclination,  as  you  have  of 
all.  You  know,  when  the  passing  fancy  has  aubsided,  that 
the  boy  may  perish,  and  you  won't  have  a  tear  for  him  ;  or 
talk,  and  yon  weary  of  his  stones ;  and  that  your  lot  in 
life  is  to  be  lonely — lonely.'  Well  ?  suppose  life  be  a  desert  ? 
There  are  halting-places,  and  shades,  and  refreshing  waters  : 
let  US  profit  by  them  for  to-day.  We  know  that  we  must 
march  when  to-morrow  comes,  and  trwnp  on  oor  destiny 
onward. 

She  smiled  inwardly,  whilst  following  the  lad's  narrative, 
to  recognize  in  his  atniple  talw  about  hie  mother,  traits  of 
family  resemblance.  Madam  Esmond  was  very  jeahlus  ? — 
Yes.  that  Harry  owned.  She  was  fond  of  CoJonel  Wash- 
ington"? She  Uked  him,  but  only  as  a  friend,  Harry 
declared.  A  hundred  times  he  had  heard  his  mother 
vow  that  she  had  no  other  feehng  towards  liim.  He  was 
ashamed  to  have  to  own  that  he  himeeS  had  been  once 
atwurdly  jealous  of  the  colonel.  '  Well,  you  will  see  that 
my  haM-MSter  will  never  foi^ve  him,'  said  MrtdMU  Beatn 
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'  And  you  need  not  be  suiT^  ised,  air,  at  women  taking  a  fancy 
to  men  younger  than  themselves ;  for  don't  I  dote  upon 
you ;    and  don't  all  these  Castlewood  people  cr^vetU  with 


However  great  might  be  their  jealousy  of  Madame  de 
Bernstein's  new  favoarite,  the  family  of  Castlewood  allowed 
no  feeling  of  ill  will  to  appear  in  their  language  or  behaviour 
to  tiieir  young  guest  and  kinsmiui.  After  a  couple  of  days' 
stay  in  the  ancestral  house,  Mr.  Harry  Warrington  had 
become  Cousin  Hfury  wiUi  young  and  middle-aged. 
Especially  in  Madame  Bernstein's  presence,  the  Countess 
of  Castlewood  was  most  gracious  to  her  kinsman,  and  she 
took  many  amiable  private  opportunities  of  informing 
the  harcoiess  how  charming  the  young  Huron  was,  of 
vaunting  the  elegance  of  his  manners  and  appearaoce, 
and  wondering  how,  in  his  distant  province,  the  child  should 
ever  have  learned  to  be  ao  polite  ? 

These  notes  of  admiration  or  interrogation,  the  baroness 
took  with  equal  complacency.  (Speaking  parenthetically, 
ajid  for  his  own  part,  the  present  chronicler  cannot  help 
putting  in  a  httle  respectful  remark  here,  and  signifying 
his  admiration  of  the  conduct  of  ladies  towards  one  another, 
and  of  the  things  which  they  say,  which  they  forbear  to 
say,  and  which  they  say  behind  each  other's  backs.  With 
what  smiles  and  curtsies  they  stab  each  other  !  with  what 
comphments  they  hate  each  other!  with  what  determination 
of  long- suffering  they  won't  be  offended !  with  what 
innocent  dexterity  they  can  drop  the  drop  of  poison  into 
the  cup  of  conversation,  hand  round  the  goblet,  smiling, 
to  the  whole  family  to  drink,  and  make  the  dear  domestic 
circle  miserable  !)  I  burst  out  of  my  paxenthesis.  I  fancy 
my  baroness  and  countess  smiling  at  each  other  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  giving  each  other  the  hand  or  the  cheek, 
and  calling  each  other,  my  dear,  my  dear  creature,  my 
dear  countess,  my  dear  baroness,  my  dear  sister, — even, 
when  they  were  most  ready  to  fight. 

'  You  wonder,  my  dear  Maria,  that  the  boy  should  be 
so  polite  ? '  cries  Madame  de  Bernstein,  '  His  mother 
was  bred  up  by  two  very  perfect  gentlefolks.  Colonel 
Esmond  had  a  certain  grave  courteousness,  tuad  a  grand 
manner,  which  I  do  not  see  amtmg  the  g^itlemen  now- 
adays.' 

'  £h,  my  denx,  we  all  of  us  praise  our  own  time !    My 
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grandmamma  used  to  declare  there  was  nothin'g  like 
Whitehall  and  Charles  the  Second.' 

'  My  mother  saw  King  James  the  Seoimd's  Court  for  a 
short  while,  and  though  not  a  court-educated  person,  as  yon 
know — her  father  was  a  country  clergyman — yet  was 
exquisitely  well  bred.  The  cc4onel,  her  second  husband, 
was  a  person  of  great  travel  and  experience,  as  well  as  rf 
learning,  and  had  frequented  the  finest  company  of  Europe. 
They  could  not  go  into  their  retreat  and  leave  their  good 
manners  behind  them,  and  our  boy  has  had  them  as  his 
natural  inheritance.' 

'  Nay,  excuse  me,  my  dear,  for  thinking  you  too  partial 
about  your  mother.  She  eouid  not  have  oeen  that  per- 
fection which  your  filial  fondness  imagines.  She  left  off 
liking  her  daughter — my  dear  creature,  you  have  owned 
that  she  did — and  I  cannot  fancy  a  complete  woman  who 
has  a  cold  heart.  No,  no,  my  dear  stster-in-law  !  ]!i(annen 
are  very  requisite,  no  doubt,  and,  for  a  country  parson's 
daughter,  your  mamma  was  very  well — I  have  seen  many 
of  the  cloth  who  are  very  well.  Mr.  Sampson,  our  chaplain, 
is  very  well.  Dr.  Young  is  very  well.  Mr.  Dodd  is  very 
well ;  but  they  have  not  the  true  air^ — as  how  should  they? 
I  protest,  I  beg  pardon !  I  forgot  my  lord  bishop,  your 
ladyship's  first  choice.  But,  as  I  said  before,  to  be  a  com- 
plete woman,  one  must  have,  what  you  have,  what  I  may 
say  and  bless  Heaven  for,  I  think  /  have— a  good  heart. 
Without  the  affections,  all  the  world  is  vanity,  my  love ! 
I  protest  I  only  live,  exist,  eat,  drink,  rest,  for  my  sweet, 
sweet  children  !  for  my  wicked  Willy,  for  my  self-willed 
Fanny,  dear  naughty  loves  ! '  (She  rapturously  kisses 
a  bracelet  on  each  arm  which  contains  the  miniature 
representations  of  those  two  young  persons.)  '  Yea,  Mimi  ! 
yes,  Fanchon  !  you  know  I  do,  you  dear,  dear  little  things  ! 
and  if  they  were  to  die,  or  you  were  to  die,  your  poor 
mistress  would  die,  too  ! '  Mimi  and  Fanchon,  two  quiver- 
ing Italian  greyhounds,  jump  into  their  lady's  arms,  and 
kisa  her  hands,  but  respect  her  cheeks,  which  are  covered 
with  Touge.  '  No,  my  dear  !  For  nothing  do  I  bless  Heaven 
so  much  (though  it  puts  me  to  excruciating  tOTture  very 
often)  as  for  having  endowed  me  with  sensibility  and  a 
feeling  heart !  * 

'  You  are  full  rf  feeling,  dear  Anna,'  flays  the  baroneao. 
'  Yoa    are   celebrated   for   your   aenmbility.     You   must 
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give  a  little  of  it  to  our  American  o^hew — eooain — I 
scarce  know  his  relationBhip.'  . 

'  Nay,  I  Eun  here  but  »&  a  guest  in  Caetlewood  now. 
Tlie  house  is  my  Lord  Castlewood's,  not  mine,  or  his 
lordship's  whenever  he  shall  choose  to  .claim  it.  What 
CBJi  I  do  for  the  young  Virginian  that  has  not  been  done  ? 
He  is  charming.  Are  we  even  jealous  o£  him  for  being 
so,  my  dear  ?  and  though  we  see  what  a  lapoy  the  Baroness 
de  Bernstein  boa  taken  for  him,  do  your  ladysliip's  nephews 
and  nieces — your  real  nephews  and  nieces— cry  out? 
My  poor  children  might  be  mortified,  for  indeed,  in  a  few 
hours,  the  charming  young  man  has  made  as  much  way 
as  my  poor  things  have  been  able  to  do  in  all  their  lives : 
but  are  they  angry  ?  Willy  hath  taken  him  out  to  ride. 
This  morning,  was  not  Maria  playing  the  harpsichord  whilst 
my  Fanny  taught  him  the  minuet  t  'Jwas  a  charming 
young  group,  I  aeeare  you,  and  it .  brought  tears  into  my 
eyes  to  look  at  the  young  creatures.  Poor  lad !  we  are 
as  fqnd  of  Mm  asyou  are,  dear  baroness  ! ' 

Now,  Madame  de  Bernstein  had  happened,  through  her 
own  ears  or  her  maid's,  to  overhear  what  really  took  place 
in  consequence  of  this  harraJess  little  scene,  La<iy 
Castlewood  had  come  into  the  room  where  the  young  people 
were  thus  engaged  in  amusing  and  instructing  themselves, 
accompanied  by  her  son  William,  who  arrived  in  his  boots 
from  the  kennel. 

'  Bravi,  bravi  1  Oh,  charming  ! '  said  tbe  countess, 
clapping  her  hands,  nodding  with  one  of  her  best  smiles  to 
Hairy  Warrington,  and  darting  a  look  at  his  partner,  which 
my  Lady  Fanny  perfectly  mSerstood  :  and  so,  perhaps, 
did  my  Lady  Maria  at  her  harpsichord,  for  she  played 
with  redoubled  energy,  and  nodded  her  waving  curls  over 
the  chords. 

'  Infernal  young  Choctaw !  Is.  he  teaching  Fanny  the 
war-dance  ?  and  is  Fan  going  to  try  her  tricks  upon  him 
now  ? '  asked  Mr.  William,  whose  temper  waa  not  of  the 
best. 

And  that  was  what  Lady  Castlewood's  look  said  to  Fanny. 
'  Are  you  going  to  try  your  tricks  uppn.him  now  ? ' 

She   made  Harry  a  very  low  curtsy,  and  he  blushed, 
and  they  both  stopped  dancing,  somewhat  disconcerted. 
Lady  Maria  rose  from  the  haipsichord  and  walked  away. 
^^y-   go   on  dancing,    young   people  !     Don't  let    me 
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apoil  sport,  and  let  me  play  for  you,'  said  the  counteas ; 
aiid  she  sat  down  to  the  instrumemt  and  played. 

'  I  don't  know  how  to  danoe,'  says  Harry,  huigii^  Ms 
head  down,  with  a  hlnah  that  the  countess's  finest  oarmine 
could  not  equal. 

'  And  Fanny  was  teaching  you  T  Go  on  teaching  him, 
dearest  Faony ! ' 

'  Go  on,  do  ! '  says  William,  with  a  ndelong  growl. 

'I — I  had  rather  not  show  ofiE  my  awkwardness  in 
oompany,'  adds  Harry,  reoorering  himself.  '  When  I  know 
how  to  dance  a  minuet,  be  sure  I  will  ask  my  cousin  to  walk 
one  with  me.' 

'  That  will  be  very  soon,  dear  Cousin  Warrington,  I  am 
certain,'  remarks  the  countess,   with  her  most  gracious 

'  What  game  is  she  hunting  now  ?  '  thinks  Mr.  WiUiam 
to  himself,  who  cannot  penetrate  his  mother's  ways  ;  and 
that  lady,  fondly  calling  her  daughter  to  her  elbow,  leaves 
the  room. 

They  are  no  sooner  in  the  tapestried  passage  leading 
away  to  their  own  apartment,  but  Lady  Castlewood's 
bland  tone  entirely  changes.  '  You  booby  ! '  she  begins 
to  her  adored  Fanny.  '  You  double  idiot !  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  the  Huron?  You  don't  want  to  marry 
a  creature  like  that,  and  be  a  equaw  in  a  wigwam  ? ' 

'  Don't,  mamma,'  gasped  Lady  Fanny.  Mamma  was 
pinching  her  ladyship  s  arm  black  and  blue.  '  I  am  sure 
our  cousin  is  very  well,'  Fanny  whimpers,  '  and  you  said 
so  yourself.' 

'  Very  well !  Yes ;  and  heir  to  a  BWamp,  a  negro,  a  log- 
cabin,  and  a  barrel  of  tobacco  !  My  Lady  Frances  Esmond, 
do  you  remember  what  your  ladyship's  rank  is,  and  what 
your  name  is,  and  who  was  your  ladyship's  mother,  when, 
at  three  days'  acquaintance,  you  commence  dtuieing — a 
pretty  dance,  indeed, — with  this  brat  out  of  Virginia  t ' 

'  Mr.  Warrington  is  our  cousin,'  pleads  Lady  Fanny. 

'  A  creature  come  from  nobody  knows  where  is  not 
your  cousin  !  How  do  we  know  he  is  your  cousin  t  He 
may  be  a  valet  who  baa  taken  his  master's  portmanteau 
and  run  away  in  bis  post-chaise.' 

'  But  Madame  de  Bernstein  says  he  is  oui  cousin,'  inter- 
poses Fanny  ;  '  and  he  is  the  image  of  the  Esmonds.' 

'  Madame  de  Bernstein  has  her  likes  and  dialii<»«,  t«kea 
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up  people  and  toxgeta  people ;  and'  she  chooses  tO'  profess 
a  mighty  faacy  for  this  yonag  man..  Beeauae  she  I3ces 
him  to-day,  is  that  any  teaaon  -why  she  should  like  him  to- 
morrow? Before  otHnpany.aind  in  your  aunt's  preaence,  your 
ladyship  will  please  to  be  as  civil  to  him  as  necessary  ;  but, 
in  private,  I  forbid  you  to  see  him  ot  eocourage  him,' 

'  I  don't  care,  madam,  whether  your  ladyship  f(»rbidB 
me  or  not  I '  cries  out  Lady  Fanny,  wrought  up  to  a  pitch 
of  reviJt. 

'  Very  good,  Fanny  I  then  I  speak  to  my  lord,  ajid  we 


return  to  Kensington.  If  I  can't  bring  you  to  reason, 
your  brother  will,' 

At  this  juncture  the  conversation  between  mother  and 
daughter  stopped,  or  Madame  de  Bernstein's  informer  had 
no  further  means  of  hearing  or  reporting  it. 

It  was  only  in  after-days  that  she  told  Harry  Warrington 
a  part  of  what  she  knew.  At  present  he  but  saw  that  his 
kinsfolks  received  him  not  unkindly.  Lady  Castlewood 
was  perfectly  civil  to  him ;  the  young  ladies  pleiosant  and 
pleaaed  ;  my  Lord  Castlewood,  a  man  of  cold  and  haughty 
demeanour,  was  not  more  reserved  towards  Harry  than  to 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  family ;  Mr.  William  was  ready  to 
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drisk  vith  liim,  to  ride  witji>  him,  to  go  to  races  vith  him, 
aoA  to  play  carda  with  him.  When  he  proposed  to  go 
away,  tbey  one  and  all  pressed  him  to  stay-  Madame  de 
Bematein  did  not  tell  him  how  it  arose  that  he  was  the 
object  of  each  eager  hoBpitaUty.  He  did  not  know  what 
schemes  he  was  eerviag  or  diearranging,  whose  or  what 
aagex  he  was  oreating.  Ue  fancied  he  was  welcome  because 
those  around  him  were  hiB  kinsmen,  and  never  thought 
that  those  oould  be  hia  enemies  out  of  whote  cup  he  was 
driaking,  and  whose  hand  he  was  pvessiftg  every  night  and 
mormng. 


CHAPTER  XV 

i  SlTBDAY  AT  CiSTLEWOOD 

Ha  second  day  after  Harry's 
arrival   at   Castlewood   wa« 
a     Sunday.      The     chapel 
appertaining   to  the   castle 
was  the  village  church.    A 
door  from   the  house  com- 
municated    with     a     great 
stat«  pew  which  the  family 
occupied,     and    here    after 
due    time    they    tdl     took 
their  places  in  order,  whilst 
a  rather  numerous  congre- 
gation    from      the     village 
:  filled   the  seats   below.     A 
few  ancient  dusty  banners 
hung     from     the     church 
roof  ;    and  Harry  pleased  himself  in  imagining  that  they 
had  been  borne  by  retainers  of  his  family  in  theCommon- 
wealtii  wars,  in  which,  as  he  knew  well,  his  ancest(»rs  had 
tak«n  a  loyal  and  distingotshed  paft.     Within  the  altar- 
raits  was  the  eCRgy  of  the  Esmond  of  the  time  of  King 
James  the  First,  the  common  forefather  of  all  the  group 
assembled  in  the  faibily  pew.    Madame  de  Bernstein,  in 
her  quality  of  bishop's  widow,  never  failed  in  attendance, 
and   conducted  her  devotions  with  a  gravity  almost  ae 
exemplary  as  that  of:  the  ancestor:  yonder,  in  his  squ*' 
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beard  and  red  gown,  for  ev^r  kneeling  on  his  stooe  hassodc 
before  his  great  marble  deek  and  book,  under  his  emblazcmed 
shield  of  arms.  The  clergyman,  a  tall,  high-ooloured,  h&nd- 
eome  young  man,  read  the  service  in  a.  livdy,  agreeable 
voice,  giving  almost  a  dramatic  point  to  the  chapt^s  of 
Scripture  which  he  read.  The  musio  was  good — one  of  the 
youi^>  ladies  ot  the  family  touching  the  organ — and  would 
have  been  better  but  for  an  interruption  and  something 
like  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  servants'  pew,  which  was 
occasioned  by  Mr.  Warrington's  lackey  Gumbo,  who, 
knowing  the  air  given  out  for  the  psalm,  began  to  sing 
it  in  a  voice  so  exceedingly  loud  and  sweet,  that  the  whole 
congregation  turned  towards  the  African  warbler ;  the 
parson  himself  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  mouth,  and  the 
liveried  gentlemen  from  London  were  astonished  out  of  all 
propriety.  Pleased  perhaps  with  the  sensation  which  he 
created,  Mr.  Gumbo  continued  his  performance  until  it 
became  almost  a  solo,  and  the  voice  of  the  clerk  himself 
was  silenced.  For  the  truth  is,  that  though  Gumbo  held 
on  to  the  book,  along  with  pretty  Molly,  the  porter's 
daughter,  who  had  been  the  first  to  welcome  the  strainers 
to  Casdewood,  he  sang  and  recited  by  ear  and  not  by 
note,  and  could  not  read  a  syllable  of  the  verses  in  the 
book  before  him. 

This  choral  performance  over,  a  brief  sermon  in  due 
course  followed,  which,  indeed,  Harry  thought  a  deal  too 
short.  In  a  lively,  familiar,  striking  discourse  the  clergy^ 
man  described  a  scene  of  which  he  had  been  witness  the 
previous  week — the  execution  erf  a  horse-stealer  after 
Assizes.  He  described  the  man  and  his  previous  good 
character,  his  family,  the  love  they  bore  one  another,  and 
his  agony  at  parting  from  them.  He  depicted  the  execu- 
tion in  a  manner  starthng,  terrible,  and  picturesque.  He 
did  not  introduce  into  his  sermon  the  Scripture  phraseology, 
such  as  Harry  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  it  from  those 
somewhat  CalvinisUc  preachers  whom  his  mother  loved  to 
frequent,  but  rather  spoke  as  (me  man  of  the  world  to  other 
sinfnl  peoj^,  who  might  be  likely  to  profit  by  good  advice. 
The  unhappy  man  just  gone,  had  begun  as  a  farmer  <^ 
good  prospecto  ;  he  had  taken  to  drinking,  card-frying, 
horse-raoing,  cock-fighting,  the  vices  of  the  age  ;  against 
which  the  young  clergyman  was  generoo^y  indignant. 
Then  he  had  got  to  poaching,  and  to  horse-stealing,  f'^r 
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which  he  suffered.  The  divine  r&pidlf  drew  striking  and 
feaiful  pictures  of  tbeee  rustic  crimes.  He  startled  his 
hearers  by  showing  that  the  Eye  oi  the  ha.w  was  watching 
the  poacher  at  midnight,  and  setting  traps  to  catch  the 
criminal.  He  galloped  the  stolen  horse  over  highway  and 
common,  and  from  one  county  into  another,  but  showed 
Retribution  ever  galloping  after,  seizing  the  malefactor  in 
the  country  fair,  carrying  him  before  the  justice,  and  never 
unlocking  his  manacles  till  he  dropped  them  at  the  gallows' 
foot.  Heavea  be  pitiful  to  the  sinner  1  The  clergyman 
acted  the  scene.  He  whispered  in  the  criminal's  ear  at 
the  cart.  He  dropped  hie  buidkerchief  on  the  clerk's  head. 
Harry  started  back  ae  that  handkerchief  dropped.  Thfe 
clergyman  had  been  talking  for  more  than  twenty  minutes. 
Harry  could  have  heard  him  for  an  hoar  more,  and  thought 
he  had  not  been  five  minutes  in  the  pu^t.  The  gentle- 
folks  in  the  great  pew  were  veiy  much  enlivened  by  the 
disoourae.  Oooe  or  twice  Harry,  who  could  see  the  pew 
where  the  house  servants  sat,  remarked  these  very  atten- 
tive ;  and  eapecially  Gumbo,  his  own  man,  in  aa  attitude 
of  intense  consternation.  But  the  smock-frocks  did  not 
seem  to  heed,  and  clamped  out  of  church  quite  nncon- 
cemed.  GaSer  Brown  and  Gammer  Jones  took  the  matter 
as  it  came,  and  the  rosy-cheeked,  red-cloaked  villa^  lasses 
sat  uiMler  their  broad  hate  entirely  unmoved.  My  lord, 
from  his  pew,  nodded  slightly  to  the  clergyman  in  the 
pulpit,  when  that  divine's  head  and  wig  surged  up  from 
the  cushion. 

'  Sampson  has  been  strong  to-day,'  said  his  lord^p. 
'  He  has  assaulted  the  Philistmes  in  great  force.' 

'  Beautiful,  beautiful  1 '  says  Harry. 

'  Bet  five  to  four  it  was  his  Assize  sermon.  He  has  been 
over  to  Winton  to  preach,  and  to  see  those  d(%s,'  cries 
William. 

The  orguiist  had  played  the  littie  congregation  out  into 
the  sunshine.  Only  Sir  Francis  Esmond,  temp.  Jac.  I, 
still  knelt  on  his  marble  hassock,  before  his  Prayer-book  of 
stone.  Mr.  Sampson  came  out  of  his  vestry  in  his  cas- 
sock, and  nodded  to  tite  gentiemen  still  lingering  in  the 
great  pew. 

*  Come  up,  and  tell  us  about  those  d<^s,'  says  Mr.  William, 
and  t^e  divine  nodded  a  laaghidg  assent,    i-  -,  y,l- 

The  gentlemen  paased  out  of  the  church  into-Ww  gaU«y 
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of  their  honse,  which  ccianected  them  with  that  8aer«d 
building.  Mr.  Sampson  made  his  way  through  the  coort; 
and  presentiT  joined  them.  He  was  pieeented  by  my  lord 
to  the  Virginiui  coUditt  ot  the  family,  Mr.  Wamngton ; 
the  ohaplajn  bow«d  very  profoundly^  and  hoped  Mr.  War- 
rington woUkl  benefit  by  the  virtuouB  example  at  hia 
Europe&n  kinsmen.  Was  he  relMed  to  Sir  Miles  Wah<ing- 
ton  of  NorfrfK  ?  Sir  Miles  was  Mr.  Warrington's  father's 
elder  brothert  What  a  pity  he  had  aeon  !  'T  was  a  pretty 
estate,  and  Mr.  Warrington  lotAed  ad  if  he  would  beoome 
a  baronetcy,:  and  a£ne  estatein  Norfolk. 

'  Tell  rae  about  my  uncle,'  cried  Viijrinian  Harry: 

'  Tellus  about  those  do^  ! '  aaid  English  Will,  iu  a  breath. 

'  Two  more  jolly  doge,  two  more  drunken  di^s,  saving 
your  presence,  Mr.  Warringtcm,  than  Sir  Miles  and  hie  son, 
I  never  saw.  Sir  Miles  was  a  statich  friend  and  n^gh- 
bour  of  Sir  Robert's.  He  can  drink  dbwn  any  man  in 
the  coUnty,  except  hia  sou  and  a  few  nrore.  The  other 
dogs  about  which  Mr.  William  is  anxious,  for  Heaven  hath 
made  him  a  prey  to  dogs  and  ati  kinds  of  birde,  like  the 
Greeks  in  the  lUad ' 

'  I  know  that  line  in  the  Iliad,''  says  Harry,  Mashing. 
'I  only  know  five  more,  but  1  know  that  one,'  And'his 
head  fell.  He  was  thinking.  '  Ah,  my  dear  brother  George 
knew  all  the  Iliad  and  all  the  Odyssey,  and  almost  every 
book  that  was  ever  written  besides  ! ' 

'  What  on  earth  '  (only  he  mentioned  a  place  under  the 
earth)  '  are  you  talking  about  now  ? '  asked  Will  of  his 


The  chaplain  reverted  to  thfe  dogs  aiid  th«r  performance. 
He  thought  Mr.  William's  dogs  were  more  than  a  match 
for  them.  From  dogs  they  went  ofi  to  horses.  Mr.  William 
was  very  eager  about  the  SiX'year-old  f  late  at  HuntiAgdon. 
'  Have  you  brought  any  news  of  it,  parson  t ' 

'  I%e  odds  are  five  to  four  on  Brilliant  f^ainst  the  field,' 
says  t^e  parson,  gravrij' ;  ^bat,  mind  you,  Jason  is  a  good 
horse.' 

'  Whose  horse  ?  '  asks  my  l<»d. 

'  Duke  ot  Ancaster's.  -  By  Cartouche  out  of  Miss'  X^ng- 
ley,'  says  the  divine.  '  Have  you  horse-races  in  Virginia, 
Mr,  Warrington  ?  ' 

'  Haven't  we  ! '  cries  Harry  f  '  bnt'oh  !  I  loiRvto  see 
a  good  Et^^tisb  nioe  ! ' 
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'  Do  yoQ— do  you — bet  a  little  ? '  contiaues  bis  reTereace. 

'  I  have  done  such  a  thing,'  repties  Harry  with  a  amile. 

'  I'll  take  Brilltaat  ev&a  against  the  field,  for  ponies  with 
yoD,  cousin  !  *  shouts  out  Mr.  William. 

'  I'll  give  or  take  three  to  one  against  Jason  ! '  saya  the 
cleraymaiL 

'  I  d<m't  bet  on  horses  I  don't  know,'  said  Harry, 
wondering  to  bear  the  chaplain  now,  and  remembering 
his  sernum  half  an  luMir  fodore. 

'  Hadn't  you  better  Write  home,  and  aek  your  mother  ? ' 
says  Mr.  William,  with  a  sneer. 

'  Will,  Will ! '  oalk  out  my  lord,  '  oar  oousin  Warrington 
is  free  to  bet,  or  not,  as  he  likes.  Have  a  care  how  you 
venture  on  either  of  them,  Harry  Wamngton.  Will  is  an 
old  file,  in  spite  of  his  smooth:  face,  and  as  for  FaFson 
Sampson,  I  defy  our  ghostly  enemy  to  get  the  bettdr  of 
him.' 

'  Him  and  all  Mi  works,  my  lord  ! '  said  Mr.  Sampson, 
with  a  bow. 

Harry  was  hi^y  indignant  at  this  allusion  to  his  mother. 
'  I'll  tell  you  what,  cousin  ^S^,'  he  said,  '  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  managing  my  own  affairs  in  my  own  way,  without 
asking  any  lady  to  arrange  them  for  me.  And  I'm  used 
to  make  my  own  bets  upon  my  own  judgemeait,  and  don't 
need  any  relations  to  select  them  for  me,  thank  you.  But 
as  I  am  your  guest,  and,  no  doubt,  you  want  to  show  me 
hospitality,  I'll  take  your  bet — there.  And  so  Done  and 
Done.' 

'  Done,'  says  Will,  looking  askance. 

'  Of  course  it  is  the  regular  odds  that's  in  the^  paper 
which  you  give  me,  cousin  ? ' 

'  Well,  no,  it  isn't,'  growled  Wilt.  '  The.  odds  are  five  to 
four,  that's  the  faot,  and  you  may  have  'em,  if  you  like.' 

'Nay,  cotisin,  a- bet  is  a  bet;  and  I  take  you,  too, 
Mr.  Sampson.' 

'Three  to  one  against  Jason.  I  lay  it.  V-ery ^ood,' 
says  Mr.  Sampson. 

'  Is  it  to  be  ponies,  too,  Mr.  Chaplain  ? '  aske  Harry 
with  a  superb  air,  as  if  he:  had  Lombard  Street  in.  his 
pocket.  .■..'■■■■■:. 

'  No,  no.  Thirty  to  ten.  It  is  enough  for  a. poor. priest 
to  win.'  J    J  • 

'  Here  goes  a  great  slice  out  of  my  quarter's  hund-~ 
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tiiinkB  Harry.  '  Well,  I  aluui't  let  these  EngliBhinen  fancy 
that  I  am  afra.id  o(  thean,  I  didn't  begin,  but  for  the 
honoor  of  Old  Virginia.  I  won't  go  back.' 

These  pecuniary  tnuuactiona  aiTftnged,  William  Esmond 
went  away  aoowUng  towards  the  stable,  where  he  loved 
to  take  his  pipe  with  the  grooms ;  the  briak  paraiHi  went 
off  to  pay  his  court  to  the  ladies,  and  partake  of  the  Sunday 
dinner  which  would  presently  be  served.  Lord  Caatlewood 
and  Harry  remained  for  a  while  together.  Since  the  Vir- 
ginian's HJTival  my  lord  had  scantely  spoken  with  him.  In 
his  manners  he  was  perfectly  friendly,  but  so  silent  that 
he  would  often  sit  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and  leave  it 
without  uttering  a  word. 

'  I  suppose  yonder  property  of  yours  ia  a  fine  one  by  this 
time  ? '  said  my  lord  to  Harry. 

'  I  reckon  it's  almost  as  big  as  an  English  county,* 
answered  Harry,  '  and  the  land's  as  good,  too,  for  many 
things.'  Harry  would  not  have  the  Old  Dominion,  nor 
his  share  in  it,  underrated. 

'  Indeed  ! '  said  my  lord,  with  a  look  of  surprise.  '  When 
it  belonged  to  my  father  it  did  not  yield  much.' 

'  Pardon  me,  my  lord.  You  know  how  it  belonged  to 
your  father,'  cried  the  youth  with  some  spirit.  '  It  was 
because  my  grandfather  did  not  ohoose  to  claim  hia  right.'  * 

'  Of  course,  of  course,'  says  my  lord,  hastily. 

'  I  mean,  cousin,  that  we  of  the  Virginian  house  owe 
you  nothing  but  our  own,'  ccmtinued  Harry  Warrington  ; 
'  but  our  own,  and  ihe  hospitality  which  you  are  now 
showing  me.' 

'  You  are  he^tily  wdcome  to  both,  'i'ou  were  hurt  by 
the  betting  just  now  ?  ' 

*  WeD,'  replied  the  lad,  '  I  am  sort  o'  hurt.  Your  wel- 
come, you  see,  is  different  to  our  welcome,  and  that's  the 
fact.  At  home  we  are  glad  to  see  a  man,  hold  out  a  hand 
to  him,  and  give  him  of  our  best.  Here  yon  take  UB  in, 
give  us  beef  and  claret  enough,  to  be  sure,  and  don't  seem 
to  care  when  we  come,  or  when  we  go.  lliat's  the  remark 
which  I  have  been  making,  since  I  have  been  in  your 
lord^p'a  house ;  I  can't  help  telling  it  out,  you  see,  no^v 
'tis  on  my  mind ;  and  I  think  I  am  a  little  easier  no^v 
I  have  said  it.'     And  with  this,  the  excited  young  fellow 

•  Thia  matter  is  dieouased  in  the  author's  previous  work,  Th« 
Mtmmr»  of  Cohtui  EMitoitd. 
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knocked  a  billiard-ball  across  the  table,  ukI  then  laugbed, 
and  looked  at  bia  elder  kinsman. 

'  A  la  bonne  A««re  /  We  are  ccdd  to  tlie  stranger  within 
and  without  our  gates.  We  don't  take  Mr.  Harry  Warring- 
ton into  oar  arms,  and  cry  when  we  aee  our  cousin.  We 
don't  cry  when  he  goes  away — bat  do  we  pretend  ? ' 

'  No,  you  don't.  But  you  try  to  get  the  better  of  him 
in  a  bet,'  says  Harry,  indignantly. 

'  Is  there  no  such  practice  in  Virginia,  and  dont  sporting 
men  there  try  to  overreach  one  another  ?  What  was  that 
story  I  heard  you  telling  our  aunt,  of  the  British  officera 
and  Tom  Somebody  of  Spotsylvania  ?  ' 

'  That's  fair ! '  cries  Harry.  '  That  is,  it's  usual  practice, 
and  a  stranger  must  look  out.  I  don't  mind  the  parson  ; 
if  he  wins,  he  may  have  and  welcome.  But  a  relation  1 
To  think  that  my  own  blood  cousin  wants  money  out 
<rf  me ! ' 

'  A  Newmarket  man  would  get  the  better  c4  his  father. 
My  brother  has  been  on  the  turi,  since  he  rode  over  to 
it  from  Cambridge.  If  you  play  at  ci^ds  with  him — and 
he  will  if  you  will  let  him — he  will  beat  you  if  he  can.' 

'  Well,  I'm  ready  ! '  cnes  Harry.  '  I'll  play  any  game 
with  him  that  I  linow,  or  I'll  jump  with  him,  or  I'll  ride 
with  him,  or  I'll  row  with  him,  or  I'D  wrestle  with  him, 
or  I'll  shoot  with  him — there  now  ! ' 

The  senior  was  greatly  entertained,  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  the  boy,  '  Anything,  but  don't  fight  with  him,' 
said  my  lord. 

'  If  I  do,  I'll  whip  him  !  hanged  if  I  don't  I '  cried  the 
lad.  But  a  look  of  surprise  and  displeasure  on  the  noble- 
man's part  recalled  him  to  better  sentiments.  '  A  hundred 
pardons,  my  lord  ! '  he  said,  blushing  very  red,  ami  seiting 
his  cousin's  hand.  '  I  talked  of  ill  manners,  being  angry 
and  hurt  just  now ;  but  'tis  doubly  ill-mannered  of  me 
to  show  my  anger,  and  boaat  about  my  prowess  to  my 
own  host  and  kineman.  It's  not  the  practice  with  us 
Americans  to  boast,  believe  me,  it's  not.' 

'  You  are  the  first  I  ever  met,'  says  my  lord  with  a  smile, 
'  and  I  take  you  at  your  word.  And  I  |^ve  you  fair 
warning  about  the  oaids,  and  the  betting,  that  ia  all, 
my  boy,' 

'  Jjeave  a  Virginian  alone  !  We  are  a  match  for  most 
men,  we  are,'  resumed  the  boy. 
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Lord  Oastlewood  did  not  latigh.  Sit  eyebrows  only 
arched  for  a  moment,  and  bis- gay  eyes  turned  towards 
the  ground.  '  So  yon  can  bet  f^ty  gtiineM,  and  afford  to 
lose  th^n  ?  ■  So  much  the  better  for  you,  aousin.  Those 
great  Virginian  estates  yield  a  great  revenue,  do  they  } ' 

'More  than  Bu^ient  for  t^  (rf  ue — for  ten  times  as 
many  as  we  are  now,'  rejdied  Harry.  {'  What,  he  ib  pumpii^ 
me  ! '  thought  the  lad,)    .  . 

'  And  your  mother  makes  her  son  and  heir  a  handsome 
allowance  ?■ ' 

'  As  much  ae  ever  I  choose  to  draw,  my  lord ! '  (med 
Harry. 

'  PeaU .'  I  wiah  I  had  such  a  mother  !  *  cried  my  lord. 
'  But  I  have  oidy  the  advantage  of  a  stepmother,  and  ahe 
draws  on  me.  There  is  the  dmner-bell.  ^atl  we  go  into 
the  eating-TOOm  t '  and  taking  his  young  friend's  arm, 
my  lord  led  him  to  the  apartment  where  that  meal  was 
waiting. 

FaTBoa  Sampson  formed  the  delight  of  the  entertainment, 
and  amused  tiie  ladies  with  a  hundred  agreeable  stories. 
Besides  beii^  chaplain  to  his  lordship,  he  was  a  preacher 
in  London,  at  the  new  ohapel  in  May  Fair,  for  which  my 
Lady  Whittlesea  (bo  well  known  in  the  reign  of  George  I) 
had  left  an  endowment;  He  had  the  choicest  stories  of 
all  the  clubs  and  coteiiee — the  very  latest  newe  of  who 
had  ran  away  with  whom— the  lastbon  mot  of  Mr.  Selwyn 
— the  last  wild  bet  of  March  and  Rockinghajn.  He  knew 
how  the  old  king  had  quarrelled  with  Madame  Walmoden, 
and  tbe  duke' was  isospeoted  of  having  a  new  love— who 
was  in  favour  at  Carlton  House  with  the  Princees  of  Wales — 
and.  who  Was  hung  last  Monday,  and  how  n-ell  he  behaved 
in  the  caxt.  My  lord's  chaplain  poured  out  all  this  iat«lli- 
genceto  the  amused  ladies  and  the  delighted  young  pro- 
vincial,'seasoning  hia  conversation  with  such  plain  temra 
and  lively  jokes  as  made  Harry  stare,  who  was  newly 
arrived  from  the .  colonies,  and  unused  to  the  elegamjes  of 
London  life.  The  ladies,  old  and  young,  laughed  quite 
cheerfully  at  tJie  lively  jokes.  Do  not  be  Rightencd,  ye  fair 
readers  of  the  present  day  !  We  are  not  going  to  outrage 
your  sweet  modesties,  or  call  hhishes  on  your  maiden 
cheeks.  But  'tis  certain  that  then;  ladyships  at  Castlewood 
never  once  thought  of  bdng  shocked,  but  sat  listening  to 
the  parson's  funny  tales,  until  the  chapel  bell,  clinking  for 
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aitemooh.  eerviaej  anniiHoned  his.  reverence  imAy  for  half 
an  houi.  There,  was  no 'semijHk.  He  would  be  baok  in 
tfao  drinking  of  a  bottle,  of  burgundy.  Mr.  Will  called 
a  fresh  one,  and  the  chaplain  toeeed  off  a  glass  ere  he 
ran  out. 

Ikre  the  haJf-hoer  was  oyer,  Mr,  Cha-fdain  vaa  back  again 
bawling  for  another  bottle.  This  disfniesed,  they  .joined 
the  JadiBB,  and  ■&•  couple  of  eard'tables  were  aet  out,  as, 
indeed,  they  were  ica  many  hours  every  day,  at  which  the 


whole  of  the  family  party  eneaged.  Madame  de  Bernstein 
could  beat  any  one  of  hea  Mnsfolk  at  piquet,  and  there 
was  oidy  Mr.  Giaplain  in  the  whole  circle  who  was  at  all 
a  match  for  her  ladyship. 

In  this  easy  manner  the  Sabbath  day  paseed.  The 
evening  was  beautiful,  and  there  wa^  talk  o£  adjourning 
to  a,  cool  tfunkard  and  » game  of  nrhist  in  a  eununer-house  ; 
but  the  company  voted  to  ait  indoc»8,  the  ladies  declarim; 
they  thought  the  aspeot  of  three  honours  in  their  hand, 
and  some  good  court  cards,  more  beaotiful  tham  iits  loveliest 
scene  of  nature;   and  so  the  sun  wMit  b^iiitd  the  elms. 
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and  still  they  were  at  their  oatYk ;  aad  the  Tooka  came 
home  cawing  their  even  eong,  nod  they  never  stirred  except 
to  change  partners ;  and.  the  <^pel  clock  tolled  hour  after 
hour  miheeded,  eo  delightfolly  were  they  spent  over  the 
pasteboard ;  and  the  moon  and  stars  came  oat ;  and  it 
was  nine  o'clock,  and  the  groom  of  the  chamhera  annooiwed 
that  supper  was  ready. 

Whilst  they  sat  at  that  meal,  the  postboy's  twanging 
horn  was  heard,  as  be  trotted  into  the  village  with  his 
letter-b(^.  My  lord's  bag  was  brought  in  presently  from 
the  village,  and  his  letters,  which  he  put  aside,  and  his  news- 
paper, which  he  read.  He  smiled  as  he  came  te  a  para- 
graph, looked  at  his  Virginian  cousin,  and  handed  the 
paper  over  to  his  brother  Will,  who  by  this  time  was  very 
comfortable,  having  had  pretty  good  luck  all  the  evening, 
and  a  great  deal  of  liquor. 

'  Read  that.  Will,'  says  my  lord. 

Mr.  William  took  the  paper,  and,  reading  the  sentence 
pointed  out  by  his  brother,  uttered  an  exclamation  which 
caused  all  the  ladies  to  cry  out. 

'  Gracious  Heavens,  William  !  What  has  happened  ? ' 
cries  one  or  the  other  fond  slater, 

'  Mercy,  child,  why  do  you  swear  so  dreadfully  ?  '  asked 
the  young  man's  fond  mamma. 

'  What  8  the  matter  7  '  inquires  Madame  de  Bernstein, 
who  was  fallen  into  a  doze  after  her  usual  modicum  ol 
punch  and  beer. 

'  Read  it,  parson,'  says  Mr.  William,  thrusting  the  paper 
over  to  the  chaplain,  and  looking  as  fierce  as  a  Turk. 

'  Bit,  by  the  Lord  1 '  roars  the  chaplain,  dashing  down 
the  paper. 

'  Cousin  Harry,  you  are  in  luck,'  said  my  lord,  taking 
up  the  sheet,  and  reading  from  it.  "The  Six-year-old 
Plate  at  Huntingdon  was  won  by  Jason,  beating  Brilliant, 
Pytho,  and  Oinger.  The  odds  were  five  to  four  on  Bnlliant 
against  the  field,  three  to  one  against  Jaaon,  seven  to  two 
against  Pytho,  and  twraityto  one  gainst  Ginger.' 

'  I  owe  you  a  half-year's  income  of  my  poor  living, 
Mr.  Warrii^ton,'  groaned  the  parsoo.  '  I  will  pay  wh^i 
my  noble  patron  settles  with  me.' 

'  A  curse  upon  the  luck ! '  growls  Mr.  William  ;  '  that 
comes  of  betting  on  a  Sunday,' — tuid  he  sought  consolation 
■n  another  great  bumper. 
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'  N»y,  cousin  Wai.  It  wm  but  in  jest,'  cried  Harry. 
'  I  can't  think  of  taking  my  ooiuin'B  money.' 

'  Curse  me,  sir,  do  you  Buppose,  if  I  lose,  I  can't  pay  ?  ' 
aekB  Mr.  William ;  '  and  that  I  want  to  be  beholden  to 
atty  man  alive  T    That  ia  a  good  joke.    Isn't  it,  parson  t ' 

'  1  think  I  have  hewrd  better,'  said  the  cl^gyman  ;  to 
wbioh  William  replied,  '  Hang  it,  let  ua  have  another  bowl.' 
Let  UB  hope  the  ladies  did  not  wait  for  this  last  replenisb- 
meait  of  liquor,  for  it  is  certain  they  had  had  plenty  already 
during  the  evening. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


IN  WHICH  ammo  shows  skiu,  with  thb  c 
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UB  young  Vii^inian  having  won  these 
sums  of  money  from  his  cousin  and 
the  chaplain,  was  in  duty  bound  to 
give  them  ft  chance  of  recovering 
tiieir  money,  and  I  am  afraid  his 
mamma  and  other  sound  moralists 
would  aoaroely  approve  of  his  way 
of  life.  He  played  at  cards  a  great 
deal  too  much.  Besides  the  daily 
whist  or  quadrille  with  the  ladies, 
which  set  in  soon  after  dinner  at 
three  o'clock,  and  lasted  until  supper 
time,  there  occurred  games  involving 
the  gain  or  loss  of  very  considerable 
sums   of   money,    in   which   all    the 

fentlemen,  my  lord  included,  took  part.  Sinee  their  Sun- 
ay'e  conversatiqn,  his  lordship  was  more  free  and  con- 
fidential with  hie  kinsman  than  he  had  previously  been, 
betted  with  him  quite  afiFably,  and  engaged  him  at  back- 
ganunou  and  piquet.  Mr.  WUliam  and  the  pious  chaplain 
uked  a  little  hazard ;  though  his  diversion  was  enjoyed 
on  the  (Jy,  and  unknown. to  the  ladies  of  the  house,  who 
had  extuited  repeated  promises  from  cousin  WiU,  that  he 
-VFfMild  not  lead  the  Virginian-  into  mischief,  and  that  he 
would  himself  keep  out  of  it.  So  Will  [aomised  as  much 
as  his  aunt  or  his  mother  chose  to  demand  from  him,  ^ve 
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them Hs  word  tbat  he  irtsuld  never  play,  nos  never;'  and 
when  the  family,  retired  to  reaty  Mr.  Will'  would^WEklk  over 
with'  a  dioerbox  and  a  mm-bottle  to '  conran'  Harry's 
quarters,  where  he;  and  Hal,  and  his  revereno^  would  fdt 
and  {Jay  until  daylight. 

When  Harry  gave  to  Lord  Ca&tkwood  thoso'  flourishing 
desoHptions  of  the  maternal  estate  in  America,  he  had  not 
wished  to'  mislebd  his  hin^oaD^  or  to  boasb;;  or  to  tell 
falsehoods,  for  the  lad  iKas'of  a  very  h«nmt  and  tiwth- 
telling  nature  ;  but,  in  his  life  at  home,  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  young  fellow  had  had  acquaintance  with  aU  sorts 
of  queer  company, — horse- jockeys,  tavern  loungers,  gam- 
bling and  sporting  men,  of  whom  a  great  number  were 
found  in  his  native  cirfoijy.  A  landed  aristocracy,  with 
a  population  of  negroes  to  work  their  fields,  and  cultivate 
their  tobacco  and  com,  had  little  other  way  Of  amuseAieht 
than  in  the  hunting-field,  or  over  the  cards  and  the  punch- 
bowl. The  hospitality  of  the  province  was  tinbonoded  : 
every  man's  house  was  his  neighbour's ;  and  the  idle 
gentlefolks  rode  from  one  mansion  to  another,  finding  in 
esich  pretty  much  the  same  sport — wfcome,  -  and  rough 
plenty,  ^e  Virginian  squire  had  often  a  bfire-footed 
valet,  and  a  cobbled  saddle  ;  but  there  was  plenty  of  com 
for  the  horses,  and  abundance  of  drink  and  venison  for 
the  master  within  the  tumbledown  fences,  and  behind  the 
clacked  windows  of  the  hall.  Harry  had  ^ept  on  many 
a  straw  mattress,  and  engaged  in  endless  joUy  night-bouts 
over  claret  and  punch  in  cracked  bowls  till  morning  came, 
and  it  was  time  to  follow  the  hounds.  His  poor  brother 
was  of  a  much  more  sober  sort,  as  the  lad  owaed  with 
oontrition.  80  it  is  that  Nature  makes  folks ;  and  some 
love  books  and  tea,  and  some  like  burgundy  and  a  gallop 
across  country.  Our  young  fellow's  tastes  were  spSedily 
made  visible  to  his  friends  in  England.  None  of  them 
were  paitial  to  the  Puritan  discipline ;  Tior  did  they  like 
Hany  the  worse  for  not  being  the  least  of  a  Inilksop. 
Manners,  you  see,  were  looser  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  tongues 
were  vastly  more  free  and  easy  ;  names  were  named,  and 
things  were  done,  whidi  we  should  screech  now  tt>  hear 
mentioned.  Yes,  madam,  we  are  not  as  oar  ancest<Ma  were. 
Ought  we  not  to  thank  the  VMea  that  have  impnyvvd 
our  morals  bo  ptodigionsfly,  and  made  us  '  so  eminently 
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'80,  kee^ying  a  ^ir^wd,  keen  eyeupon  people  round  aboat 
him,  and  faacying,  not  ineorreotly,  tit&t  tuBcoosins  wre 
disposed  to  pamp  him,  Hmry  Warringtoii  had  th<Hight  &t 
to  keep  his  dwii  counsel  regarding  Mb  own  affairs,  and  ia 
all  games  of  chance  or  matters  of  Bport  v&a  quite  amaU^ 
for  the  tliTee  gentlemen  into  'whooe  company  he  had  fallen. 
Even  in  the  noble  game  of  biUiards  he  oould  hold  his  own 
after  a  few  days'  piay  with  his  oonsms  apd  their  reveKd 
pastor.  His  grandfather  iored  the  game,  and  had'  over 
from  Europe  One  (^  the  very  few  tables  whioh  existed  in 
his  Majestj^s  province  ot  Tirginia.  Nor  though  Mr.  Will 
could  beat  him  at  the  commencement,  could  he  get  undoe 
odds  out  of  the  young  gamester.  After  th^  first  bet, 
Harry  was  on  his  guard  with  Mr.  Will,  and  oousin  William 
owned,  not  without  respect,  that  the  American  was  his 
match  in  most  things,  and  his  better  in  many.  Bat  though 
Harry  played  so  well  that  be  could  beat  tiie  parson,  and 
soon  was  the  ecfual  of  Will,  who  of  course  could  beat  both 
the  girls,  how  came  it,  that  in  the  contests  with  these, 
especially  with  one  of  them,  Mr.  Warrington  frequently 
came  oflf  second  t  ■  He  was  profoundly  courteous  to  every 
being  who  wore  a  petticoat :  nor  has  that  traditional 
politeness  yet  left  lus  conntry.  All  the  women  of  the 
Castlewood  establishment  loved  the  young  gentleman.  The 
grim  housekeeper  was  mollified  by  him :  the  fat  oook  greeted 
him  with  blowey  smiles ;  the  ladies' -maids,  vdiether  of  the 
French  or  the  English  nation,  smirked  and  giggled  in  his 
behalf ;  the  pretty  porter's  daughter  at  the  lodge  had 
always  a  kind  word  in  reply  to  his.  Madame  de  Bernstein 
took  note  of  aH  these  things,  and,  thou^  she  said  nothing, 
watted  carefully  the  boy's  disposition  and  behaviour. 

Who  can  say  how  old  lady  Maria  Esmond  was?  Books 
of  the  Peerage  were  not  so  many  in  those-  days  as  they 
are  in  our  blessed  times,  and  I  cannot  tell  to  a  few  years, 
or  even  a  lustoe  ai  two.  When  Will  used  to  say  she  was 
five-^acd-thirty,  he  was  abusive,  and,  besides,  was  always 
given  to  exaggeration.  Maria  was  Will's  haU'sister.  She 
and  my  lord  were  children  ot  the  late  Lord  Caetlewood's 
first  wife,  a  German  lady;  whom,  'tis  known,  my  kwd 
married  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne's  wars. '  Barcm  Bern- 
stein, who  married  Maria's  Aunt  Beatrix,  Birfiop'  "rusher's 
widow,  was  also  a  Oermui,  a  Hfmoveriab  boWemaa,  and 
relative  of  the  first  Lady  Castlewood.    It  my  Lady  Maria 
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was  bom  under  George  I,  and  bis  Majesty  Ge<H%6  II  had 
been  thirty  years  on  the  throne,  how  could  she  be  Beven- 
and-twenty,  as  fjie  told  Harry  Warrington  she  was  ?  '  I  am 
old,  child,'  she  nsed  to  say.  She  used  to  call  Harry  '  child ' 
when  they  were  alone.  I  am  a  hundred  yeare  old.  I  am 
sevea-aiul-twenty.  I  nugfat  be  your  mother  almost.'  To 
which  Harry  would  r^ly,  *  Your  ladyship  might  be  the 
mother  of  all  fiiB  cnpiOB,  I  am  sure.  You  don't  look 
twenty,  on  my  word  you  do  not ! ' 

lady  Haria  looked  any  age  you  liked.  She  was  a  faar 
beauty  with  a  dazzling  wMte  and  red  complexion,  ao 
abundance  of  fair  hair  which  flowed  over  her  should^v, 
and  beautdful  round  arms  which  showed  to  uncomoion 
advantage  when  she  played  at  billiaids  with  cousin  Harry. 
When  she  had  to  stretch  acrosa  the  table  to  make  a  stroke, 
that  youth  caught  glimpses  of  a  little  ankle,  a  little  clocked 
stocking,  and  a  little  black  satin  slipper  with  a  little  red 
hed,  wlUch  filled  him  with  unutterable  rapture,  and  made 
him  Bwear  that  there  never  was  such  a  foot,  ankle,  clocked- 
stocking,  satin  slipper  in  the  world.  And  yet,  oh,  you 
foolish  Harry  !  your  mother's  foot  was  ever  so  much  more 
aLender,  and  half  an  inch  shorter,  than  Lady  Maria's.  But, 
somehow,  boys  do  not  look  at  their  mamma's  slippers  and 
ankles  with  rapture. 

No  doubt  I^y  Maria  was  very  kind  to  Harry  when  tbey 
were  alone.  Before  her  sister,  aunt,  stepmother,  she  made 
light  of  him,  calling  him  a  simpleton,  a  chit,  and  who 
knows  what  trivial  names.  Behind  his  back,  and  even 
before  his  face,  she  mimicked  his  accent,  which  smacked 
somewhat  of  lus  province.  Harry  blushed  and  corrected 
the  faulty  intonation,  under  his  English  monitresses. 
His  aunt  pranoonoed  that  they  would  soon  make  him 
a  pretty  fellow. 

Lord  Castlewood,  we  have  said,  became  daily  more 
familiar  and  frioidly  with  his  guest  and  relative.  Till 
the  crops  were  ofi  die  ground  tkere  waa  no  sporting,  excepit 
an  occaaioiial  cock<match  at  Winchester,  and  a  boll- 
bMtiug  at  Hecxton  Fair.  Harry  and  Will  rode  off  to  maAy 
j(^  fain  and  races  round  about :  the  young  Virginian 
was  presented  to  some  of  the  cownty  famihea — 3ie  Henleys 
ol  the  Grange,  the  Crawleys  of  Queen's  Crawley,  the 
B«dmaynes  of  lionsden,  and  ao  forth.  The  neighbours 
oame  in  their  great  heavy  coadies,  uid  passed   two   or 
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ferae  iatys  In  Couhtty  fasHon,  Mdre  of  theih  Would 
have  come,  ^ut  for  the  fear  all  the  Gaatlewood  family 
had  ot  (ffleoding  Ma:dame  de  Bernstein.  She  did '  not 
lifcft  country  crtmp&ny ;  the  iTistical  nociety  and  cohversa- 
tion  annoyed  her.  'We  shall  be  merrier  when  my  aunt 
leaTea  W8,'  tha  yonng  folks  owned.  '  We  have  cause, 
as  you  may  Imagine,  for  being  very  civil  to  her.  You 
know  what  a  favourite  she  Was  with  our  papa  T  And 
with  reason.  She  got  him  his  earldom,  being  very  well 
indeed  at  Court  at  that  time  with  the  king  and  queen. 
She  commands  here  naturally,  perhaps  a  little  too  much. 
We  are  all  afraid  of  her ;  even  my  elder  brother  stands 
in  awe  of  her,  and  my  stepmother  is  much  more  obedient 
to  het  than  she  ever  was  to  my  papa,  whom  she  ruled 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  But  Castlewood  is  merrier  when  our 
aunt  is  not  here.  At  least  we  have  much  more  company. 
You  will  come  to  us  in  our  gay  days,  Harry,  won't  you  1  ■ 
Of  conrse  you  will  t  this  is  your  home,  sir.  I  was  so 
pleased,  oh,  so  pleased,  when  my  brother  said  he  considered 
it  was  your  home  ! ' 

A  'soft  hand  is  held  out  after  this  pretty  speech,  a  pair 
of  very  well-preserved  blue  eyes  look  exceedingly  friendly. 
Harry  grasfra  his  cousin's  hand  with  ardour,  I  do  not 
know  what  privilege  of  cousinship  he  would  not  like  to 
claim,  only  he  is  so  timid.  They  call  the  English  selfish 
and  cold.  He  at  first  thought  his  relatives  were  so  : 
but  how  mistaken  he  was  !  How  kind  and  affectionate 
they  are,  especially  the  earl,  and  dear,  dear  Maria  !  How 
he  wishes  he  could  recall  that  letter  which  he  had  written 
to  Mrs.  Mountain  and  his  mother,  in  which  he  hinted 
that  his  welcome  had  been  a  cold  one  !  The  earl  his 
cousin  was  everything  that  was  kind,  had  promised  to 
introduce  him  to  London  society,  and  present  him  at  Court, 
and  at  White's.  He  was  to  consider  Castlewood  as  his 
English  home.  He  had  been  most  hasty  in  his  judgement 
regardihg  hfs  relatives  in  Hampshire.  All  this,  witb  many 
cOTitrit^  eKjn'essions,  he  wrote  in  hfs  second  dispatch  to 
Virginia;  '  And  he  added,  for  it  hiath  been  hinted  that  the 
young  genHeman  thd'  not  spell  at  this  early  time  with 
especial  accuracy, '  Hty  cotisrh,  the  Lady  Maria,  is  a  perfect 
Angle.'' 

'  IBe  pfaeter  omnea  angutua  ridet,'  muttered  little  Mr- 
Dempster,  at  home  in  Vii^inia. 
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*  The  child  oan't  be  faJling  in  love  with  his  angje,  as  he 
calls  her  ! '  cries  out  Mouatain. 

'  Pooh,  pooh  !  my  niece  Maria  is  fortv  1  *  says  Madam 
Esmond.  '  I  perfecUy  well  recollect  her  when  I  was  at  home 
— a  great,  gawky,  carroty  creature,  with  a  foot  like  a  pair 
of  bellows.  Where  is  truth,  forsooth,  and  who  kaoweth 
it  ?  Ib  Beauty  Beautiful,  or  is  it  only  our  eyes  that  make 
it  so  ?  Does  Venus  squint  ?  Has  she  got  a  splay  foot, 
red  hair,  and  a  crooked  back  ?  Anoint  my  eyes,  good 
Fairy  Puck,  so  that  I  may  ever  consider  the  Beloved 
Object  a  paragon !  Above  all,  keep  on  anointing  my 
mistress's  dainty  peepers  with  the  very  strongest  ointment, 
so  that  my  noddle  may  ever  appear  lovely  to  her,  and 
that  she  may  continue  to  orown  my  honest  ean  with 
fresh  roses ! 

Xow,  not  only  was  Harry  Warrington  a  favourite  with 
.  some  in  the  draning-room,  tmd  aJl  the  ladies  of  the  servants* 
hall,  but,  like  master  like  man,  his  valet  Gumbo  was  very 
much  admired  and  respected  by  very  many  of  the  domestao 
circle.  Gumbo  had  a  hundred  accomptiahments.  He  waa 
famous  as  a  fisherman,  huntsman,  blacksniith.  He  could 
dreaa  hair  beautifully,  and  improved  himself  in  the  axt 
under  my  lord's  own  Swiss  gentleman.  He  was  great  at 
cooking  many  of  bis  Virginian  dishes,  and  learned  many 
newculinary  secrets  from  my  lord's  French  man.  We  have 
heard  how  exquisitely  and  melodiously  he  sang  at  church  ; 
and  he  sang  nob  only  sacred  but  secular  mu«c,  often 
inventing  airs  and  composing  rude  words  after  tlie  habit 
of  his  people.  He  played  the  fiddle  so  charmingly,  that 
he  set  all  the  girls  dancii:^  in  Castlewood  Hall,  and  wa« 
ever  welcome  to  a  gratis  mug  of  ale  at  the  '  Three  Castles ' 
in  the  village,  if  he  would  but  bring  his  fiddle  with  him. 
He  was  good-natured,  and  loved  to  play  for  the  village 
children  :  so  that  Mr.  Warrington's  negro  was  a  universal 
favourite  in  all  the  Castlewood  domain. 

Now  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  aervants^  hall  folks  to 
perceive  that  Mr,  Gumbo  was  a  liar,  which  fact  was  un- 
doubted in  spite  of  all  his  good  qualities.  For  instance, 
that  day  at  church  when  he  pretended  to  read  out  of 
Molly's  pwJm-book,  he  sang  qwte  other  words  than  thoee 
which  were  down  in  the  book,  of  wfaioh  he  could  not  de- 
cipher a  syllable.  And  he  pretended  to  understand  music, 
whereupon  the  Swiss  valet  brought  him  some,  and  Master 
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Gumbo  tameS  the  page'uptide  doim.  Hiese  insbances 
of  long-bow  practice  dailr  ocOUnecl,  and  were  patwit  to 
all  the  CastLewood  houfiebold;  They  knev  Gurabo  was 
a  liar,'pe(4iBp6  ndt  thinkiiig  the  wor^  Of  him 'for  this 
weabPseB;  but  they  did  not:  know  how  great  a  Uar  be 
was,  and  believad  hdm  maoh  more  than  ihay  ha4  any 
reason  for  doing,  and  beoanse*  I  suppose,  they  liked  to 
believ«  him. 

Wfaa.teveF  might  be  his  feelings  of  wonder  and  envy  cm 
first  rieWing  the  ^leiidour  and  comforts'  of  Castlewood, 
Mr.  Gumbo  kept  his  Bentim^itB  to  himself,  and  examined 
the  plaoe,  park,  appointments,  stables,  veiy  coolly.     The 
horses,  he  said,  -were  very  well,  what  there  were  of  them ; 
but  at  Castlewood  in  Virginia  ihey  had  six  times  oA  many, 
and  let  me  see,  fourteen  eighteen  grooms  t&  look  after 
them.    Madam  Esmwid's  carriages  were  muoh  finer  ihaa 
my  loTd'B,-~great  deal  moregtdd  on  the  panels.     As  for 
her  gardens,  they  oovered  acres,  and  tbey  grow  every  kind 
of  Sower  and  fruit niider  the  Sun.     fHne-^ples  and  peaches! 
Pine-apples  and  peaches  were  so  common,  th^  were  given 
to  pigs  in  his  conntry.     They  had  twenty  forty  gardeners, 
not    white  gardeners,   all   black  gentlemen,   like   hiss^. 
In  the  house  were  twenty  forty  gentlemen  in  livery,  besides 
women-servante,— ^ever  could  remember  how  many  women- 
servants, — due  were  so  many.:  tink  dere  were  fifty  women- 
servfmts,— all  Madam  Esmond's  property,  and  worth  ever 
so   tnany  hundred  pieces  of  dght  apiece.      How   muoh 
was  a  {sece  of  ^^rt  ?     Bigger  than  a  guinea,  a  piece  of 
eight   Was.     Tink,   Madwa  Esmond  have  twenty  thirty 
thousand  guineas  a  year, — have  whole  rooms  full  of  gold 
and  }^te.    Came  to  England  in  one  of  her  ebips  ;    have 
ever  so  many  ships.  Gumbo  oan't  coast  how  Htany  ships ; 
and  estates,  covered  all  over  with  tobaoao  and  negroes, 
and  Toachii^'out  for  a  week's  journey.     Was  Master  Harry 
heir  to  all  t^  property  ?   Of  course,  now  Master  George  was 
killed  fwd  scalped  by  the  Indiaos.     Oumbo  had  killed 
ever  so  many  Indians,  and  tried  to  aav-e  Master  George, 
but  be  was  Masbsr  Harry's' boy, — and  Master  Harry  waa 
as    rich, — oh,  as  rich  as  ever  he  like.     He  wore  black 
now,   because  Master  George  was  dead;    but  you  should 
see  his  chests  full  of  gold-clothes, .  aod  laCe,  and  jewels, 
at  Bristol.     Of  course.  Master  Harry  was  the  ricbeit  man 
in   ail  Vii^nia,  and  might  have  twenty  aiity  servant*"  ■ 
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only  he  liked  traveling  with  one  bfsb,  and  that  oaei  it 
need  acarcdy  be  said,  was  Gumbo. 

This  storj  was  not-  invanted  at  onoe,  but  gradual); 
dioited  toota  Hr.  Ourabo,  who  might  have  ntfawed  some 
trifling  oontradictiont  during  iHae  pcogreas  of  the  ourattTe, 
but  by  the  time  he  had  told  tus  tale  twiee  or  tiuioe  in  the  sa- 
vants' hall  or  the  butler's  private  a^artmeat,  he  was  pretty 
perfect  and  consistent  in  his  part,  and  knew  accurately 
the  number  of  slaves  Madam  Esmond  kept,  and  the  amount 
(4  income  vhich  she  enjoyed.  The  truth  is,  that  as  four 
or  five  blacks  are  required  to  do  the  work  of  one  white 
man,  the  domestics  in  American  eatabliahmemtf)  axe  much 
more  numerous  than  in  ours ;  and  like  the  houses  of  most 
other  Virginian  landed  proprietors,  Madam  Esmond's 
mansi<»i  and  stables  swarmed  with  negroes. 

Mr.  Gumbo's  account  of  his  mistress's  wealth  and  splen- 
dour was  carried  to  my  lord  by  his  lordship's  man,  and  to 
Madame  de  Bernstein  and  my  ladies  by  their  respective 
waiting-women,  and,  we  may  be  sure,  lost  nothing  in  the 
telling.  A  young  gentleman  in  England  is  not  the  less  liked 
because  he  is  reputed  to  be  the  heir  to  vast  wealth  and 
possessicms  ;  when  Lady  Castlewood  came  to  hear  of  Harry's 
prodigious  expectations,  she  repented  of  her  first  cool  recep- 
tion of  him,  and  of  having  pinched  her  daughter's  arm  till  it 
was  black  and  blue  for  having  been  extended  towards  the 
yonth  in  too  friendly  a  manner.  Was  it  too  late  to  have  him 
bock  into  those  fair  arms  ?  Lady  Fanny  was  welcome 
to  try,  and  resumed  the  dancing-lessons.  The  countess 
would  play  the  music  with  alt  her  heart.  But,  how  provok- 
ing !  that  odious,  sentimental  Maria  would  always  insist 
upon  being  in  the  room ;  and,  as  sure  as  Fanny  walked 
in  the  gardens  or  the  park,  so  sure  would  her  sister  come 
trailing  after  her.  As  for  Madame  de  Bernstein,  she 
laughed,  and  was  amused  at  the  stories  of  the  prodigious 
fortune  of  her  Virginian  relatives.  She  knew  her  fa»li- 
sister's  man  of  business  in  London,  and  very  likely  was 
aware  of  the  real  state  oi  Madam  Esmond's  money  matters  ; 
but  she  did  not '  contradict  the  rumoiuB  which  Gumbo 
and  his  fellow  servants  had  set  afioat;  and  waanot  a  little 
diverted  by  the  efleot  which  these  reports  had  upon  the 
behaviont  of  the  Oastlewood  family  towards  their  young 


insman. 
'  Hang  him  !    la  he  so  ridi,  Molly  1 '  s^id  my  lord  to 
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hia  elder  sister.  '  Then  good-bye  to  our  chancefl  with  your 
Buat.  The  baroneae  will  be  rare  to  leitve  him  all  her  money 
to  spite  us,  and  because  he  doesn't  want  it.  Nevertheless, 
the  lad  is  a  good  lad  enou^,  and  it  is  not  his  fault,  being 
rich,  you  know.' 

'  He  is  very  simple  and  modest  in  his  habits  for  one 
so  wealthy,'  remarks  Maria. 

*  Kioh  people  often  are  so,'  says  my  lord.  '  If  I  were 
rich,  I  often  think  I  would  be  the  greatest  miser,  and  live 
in  rags  and  on  a  crust.  Depend  on  it  there  is  no  pleasure 
so  endoring  as  money-getting.  It  grows  on  you,  and 
increases  with  old  i^.  But  because  I  am  as  poor  as 
Z^asarus,  I  dress  in  purfde  cmd  fine  linen,  and  fare  sump- 
tuously every  day.' 

Maria  went  to  the  boc^-room  and  got  the  History  of 
Virginia,  by  R.  B.  Gent, — and  read  therein  what  an 
admirable  climate  it  was,  and  how  all  kinds  of  fruit  and 
com  pew  in  that  province,  and  what  noble  rivers  were 
those  <^  Potomac  and  Bappahannoc,  abounding  in  all 
sorts  of  fish.  And  she  wondered  whether  the  chmate 
would  agree  with  her,  and  whether  her  aunt  would  like 
her  ?  And  Harry  was  rare  his  mother  would  adore  her, 
so  would  Mountain.  And  when  he  was  asked  about  the 
number  of- his  mother's  servants,  he  said,  they  certainly 
had  more  servants  than  are  seen  in  England — ^he  did  not 
know  how  many.  But  the  negroes  did  not  do  near  as  much 
work  as  English  servants  did :  henoe  the  necessity  of 
keeping  so  great  a  number.  As  for  some  others  of  Gumbo's 
details  which  were  brought  to  him,  he  laughed  and  said 
the  boy  was  wonderful  as  a  romancer,  and  in  telhng  such 
stories  he  supposed  was  trying  to  speak  out  for  the  honour 
of  the  family. 

So  Harry  was  modest  as  well  as  rich  !  His  denials  only 
served  to  eonfinn  his  relatives'  opinion  Mgarding  his  splendid 
expectations.  More  and  more  the  oountese  and  the 
ladies  were  friendly  and  affectionate  with  him.  More  and 
more  Mr.  ^\^1I  bett«d  with  him,  and  wanted  to  sell  him 
bargains.  Harry's  simple  dress  and  equipage  only  served 
to  confirm  his  fnends'  idea  of  his  wealth.  'To  see  a  young 
man  of  his  rank  and  means  with  but  one  servant,  and 
without  horses  or  a  carriage  of  his  own — what  modesty ! 
When  he  went  to  London  he  would  cut  a  better  figure  I 
Of    course   he   would.     Castlewood   would  introdnoe  *■'  ^ 
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to  the  beat  Boeiety.  in  the  capital,  and  he  would  cppear 
as  he  ougbt  to  appear  at  St.  Jcoobs'b-  ^o  man  covild 
be  mote  pteasant,  wicked,  lively,  obsequipus  than  tho 
worthy  chaplaia,  Mr.  Sampson.  Hpu^  proud  he  would 
be  it  he  could  show  his  young  friend  a  little  of  X<ondcai 
life  ! — ^if  he  oould  warn  rogues  off  him,  and  ke&pihim 
out  of  the  way  of  harm !  Mr.  Sanipaon  was  very 
kind :  everybody  was  very  kind.  Harry  liked  quite 
well  the  respeot  that  was  paid  to;  him.  As  Madam 
Esmond's  son  he  thought  perhaps  it  was  hie  due  :  and  took 
for  granted  that  he  waa  the  perscmage  which  bis  family 
imi^^oed  him  to  be.  How  should  he  know  better,  who 
had  never  as  yet  seen  tuiy  place  but  his  own:  province, 
and  why  should  he  not  respect  his  own  condition  when 
other  pec^le  respected  it  so  ?  So  all  th^  httle  knot  of 
people  at  Castlewood  House,  and  from  these  the  people 
in .  Caatiewood  yilla^,  and  from  thence  t^e  people  in  the 
whole  county,  chose  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Hafiy  Esmond 
Wanington  wae  the  heir  of  immense  wealth,  and  a  gentle- 
man of  very  great  in^Kutance)  because  his  negro  valet 
told  lies  about  him  in  the  servants'  hall. 

Ha^y'e  aunt,  Madame  de  Bernstein,  after  a  week  or  two, 
began  to  tire  of  Castlewood  and  the  inhabitants  of  that 
madfiion,  and  the  neighbour?  who  came  to  visit  them. 
This  clever  woman  tired  of  most  things  and  people  sooner 
or  later.  So  she  took  to  nodding  and  sleeping  over  the 
chaplain's  stories,  and  to  doze  at  her  whist  and  over  her 
dinner,  and  to  be  very  snappish  and  saroastic  in  her  con- 
versation with  her  Esmond  nephews  and  nieces,  hitting 
out  blows  at  my  lord  and  his  brother  the  jockey,  and  my 
ladies,  widowed  and  unmarried,  who  ■winded  under  her 
scornful  remarks,  and  bore  them  as  they  best  might.  The 
cook,  whom  she  had  so  praised  on  first  coming,  now  gave 
her  no  satisfaation ;  the  wine  was  corked ;  the  house 
wa«  damp,  dreary,  and  full  of  draughts ;  the  doors  would 
not  shut,  and  the  chimneys  were  smoky.  She  began  to 
think  the  Tunbhdge  waters  were  very  neaessary  for  her,  and 
ordered  the  doctor,  who  oame  to  her  from  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Hexton,  to  order  those  waters  for  her  benafit. 

'  I  wish  to  Heaven  she  would  go ! '  growled  my  lord, 
who  waa.  the  moat  independent  member  of  his  family. 
'  She  may  HO  to  Tunbrii%e,  or  she  may  go  to  Bath,  or  s&e 
may  go  to  Jerifiho,  fctr  cpe.' 
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'Shall  f^MAy-  and  I  oome  with  ytm  to  Tunl>rtdge,  dear 
baroness  ? '  asked  Lady  Caetlewood  of  her  BisteF-in-law. 

'  Not-  for  worlds,  my  dear  !  The  ■  doctor  orders  me 
absolute  qui^b,  and  if'T'^*'  came  I  should  hav«  the  docker 
goii^  sJI  day,  and  Fanny's  lovers  would  never  be  »ut 
of  the  house,'  answered  t^io  baroness,  who  was  qnite  weary 
o(  Lady  Castlewood'a  company. 

'  I  wish  I  could  be  of  any  service  to  my  aunt ! '  said 
the  sentimental  Lady  Maria,  demurely. 

'  My  good  child,  what  can  you  do  for  me  ?  You  cannot 
play  piquet  so  well  as  my  maid,  and  I  have  heard  all  your 
soi^  till  I  am  perfectly  tired  of  them  !  One  of  the  gentle- 
men might  go  with  me  :  at  least  make  the  journey,  and 
Bee  me  safe  from  highwaymen.' 

'  I'm  aUre,  ma'am,  I  shall  be  glad  to  ride  with  you,'  said 
Mr.  Will. 

*  Oh,  not  you  !  I  don't  want  you,  William,'  cried  the 
young  man's  aunt.  '  Why  do  not  you  offer,  and  where 
are  your  American  manners,  you  ungracious  Harry  Warring- 
ton t  Don't  swear.  Will.  Hany  is  diuch  better  company 
than  you  ar^,  ai^d  much  better  ton  too,  sir.' 

'  Tona,  indeed,  confound  his  tong,'  growled  envious 
Wai  to  himself. 

'  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  tired  of  him,  as  I  am  of  other 
folks,'  continued  the  baroness.  '  I  have  scarcely  seen 
Harry  at  all  in  these  last  days.  Tou  shall  ride  with  me 
to  Tunbridge,  Harry  ! ' 

At  this  direct  appeal,  and  to  no  one's  wonder  more  than 
that  of  his  aunt,  Mr.  Harry  Warrington  blushed,  and 
hemmed  and  ba'd :  and  at  length  said, '  I  have  promised 
my  cousin  CaatleWood  to  go  otk  to  Hexton  Petty  Sessions 
with  him  to-morrow.  He  thinks  I  should  see  how  the 
courts  here  are  conducted — and — and — the  partridge  shoot- 
ing will  soon  begin,  and  I  have  promised  to  be  here  for  that, 
ma'am.'  Saying  which  words,  Htwry  Warrington  looked 
as  red  as  a  poppy,  whilst  Lady  Mttria  held  her  meek  face 
downwards,  and  nimbly  plied  her  needle. 

'  Yon  actually  refuse  to  go  with  me  to  Tdnl»idge  Wells  ? ' 
called  out  Madame  Bernstein,  her  eyes  lightening,  and^her 
face  flushingup  with  anger,  too. 

'  Not  to  ride  with  ydu;  ma'' am  ;  that  I  WH-do  yrth  all 
my  ■  hetfrt  ;  but  to  stay  there— I  have'  promised-^ — ' 
*  Enough,  enough,  sir  !  '  I  can  go«tone,ftndd*»»^  "*"* 
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your  escort/  cried  the  irate  old  lady,  and  rustled  out  ot 
the  room. 

The  Caatlewood  family  looked  at  each  other  with  wonder. 
Will  whistled.  Lady  Castlewood  glanced  at  Fanny,  as 
much  as  to  say.  His  ^ance  is  over.  Lady  Maria  never 
lifted  up  her  eyes  from  her  tambour-frame. 


CHAPTER  XVn 


OXJNG  Harry  Warring- 
ton's act  of  revolt 
came  so  suddenly 
upon  Madame  de 
Bernstein,  that  she 
had  no  other  way  of 
replying  to  it,  than 
by  the  prompt  out- 
break of  anser  with 
which  we  left  her 
in  the  last  chapter. 
She  darted  two  fierce 
Ranees  at  Lady 
Fanny  and  her 
mother  as  she  quitted 
the  room.  Lady 
Maria  ovar  her 
tambour-frame  es- 
caped without  the 
least  notice,  and 
scarcely  hfted  up  her 
head  from  her  embroidery,  to  watoh  the  aunt  retreating, 
or  the  looks  which  mamma-in-law  and  sister  threw  at  one 
another. 

'  So,  in  spite  of  all,  you  ham,  madam  1 '  the  mat«mal 
look*  seemed  to  say. 

'  Have  what  ? '  asked  Lady  Famiy's  eyes.  But  what 
good  in  looking  innocent  ?  She  looked  pu^ed.  She  did 
not  look  one-tenth  part  as  innocent  as  Maria.  Had  she 
been  guilty,  she  would  have  looked  not  guilty  much  more 
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cleverly ;  and  would  have  taken  care  to  study  and  compose 
a  face  so  as  to  be  ready  to  suit  the  plea.  Whatever  was 
the  expression  of  Fanny's  eyes,  mamma  glared  <m  hei 
OB  if  she  wouM  have  liked  to  tear  them  oat. 

But  Lady  Castlewood  could  not  operate  npon  the  stud 
eyes  then  and  there,  like  the  barbarous  monsters  in  the 
stage-direction  in  King  Lear.  When  her  ladyship  was 
going  to  tear  out  her  daughter's  eyes,  she  would  retire 
smiling,  with  an  arm  round  her  dear  child's  waist,  and  then 
gouge  her  in  private. 

'  So  yoa  don't  fancy  goii^  with  the  old  lady  to  Tunbridge 
W^s  ? '  was  all  she  said  to  cousin  Warrington,  wearing  at 
the  same  time  a  perfectly  well-bred  simper  on  her  foee. 

'  And  small  blame  to  our  cousin  t '  interposed  my  lord. 
(The  face  over  the  tambour-frame  looked  up  for  one 
instant.)  '  A  young  fellow  must  not  have  it  all  idling  and 
hoUday.  Let  him  mix  up  something  useful  with  his 
pleasures,  and  go  to  the  fiddles  and  pump-rooms  at  Tun- 
bridge or  the  Bath  later.  Mr.  Warrington  has  to  conduct 
a  great  estate  in  America  :  let  him  see  how  ours  in  England 
are  carried  on.  Will  hath  shown  him  the  kennel  and  the 
stables  ;  and  the  games  in  vogue,  which  I  think,  cousin,  you 
eeem  to  play  as  well  as  your  teachers.  After  harvest  we 
will  show  him  a  little  English  fowling  and  shooting:  in  winter 
we  viill  take  him  out  a-hunting.  Though  there  has  been 
a  coolness  between  ub  and  our  aunt-kinswoman  in  Virginia, 
yet  -we  are  of  the  same  blood.  Ere  we  send  our  cousin 
back  to  his  mother,  let  us  show  him  what  an  English 
gentleman's  hfe  at  home  is.  I  should  like  to  read  with 
him  as  well  as  sport  with  him,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
been  pressing  him  of  late  to  stay  and  bear  me  company.' 

My  lord  spoke  with  such  perfect  frankness  that  his 
raother-in-law  and  half-brother  and  sister  could  not  help 
wondering  n^t  his  meaning  could  be.  The  three  last- 
named  persons  often  held  little  conspiracies  together,  and 
caballed  or  grumbled  against  the  head  of  the  house.  When 
he  adopted  that  frank  tone,  there  was  no  fathoming  his 
meaning ;  often  it  would  not  be  discovered  nntil  months 
had  pawed.  He  did  not  say,  '  This  is  true ',  but,  '  I  mean 
that  this  statement  should  be  accepted  and  belicrved  in 
my  family.*  It  was  then  a  thing  coftvenue,  that  my  Lord 
Caatlewood  had  a  laudable  desire  to  cultivate  the  domestio 
offectjons,  and  to  educate,  amuse,  and  improve  his  youna 
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nelatire ;  'mid  that  he  had  t^en  a  giMVt  fanc^  to  th«  lad, 
and  wi^ued  that  Harry  should  stay  ior  eone  time  n^r 
his  lordship. 

*  What  is  Castlewood's  game  now,  ? '  ,aiked  WiUiam  of 
bis  mother  a»d  sieter  as  they  disappeared  into  the  oariidors. 
'  Stop  !  By  Oieorge  I  have  it  1 ' 

'  What,  WUhara  ? ' 

'  He  iatends  to  get  him  to  play,  and  to.  win  the  Virginia 
estate  back  ttom  mm.     That's  what  it  is ! ' 

'  But  the  lad  has  not  got  the  Virginia  estate  tp  pay, 
if  he  loaed,'  remaPka  mamma. 

'  If  my  Iwother  has  not  some  scheme  in  view,  may 
I  be .' 

'  Hush !  Of  course  he  has  a  scheme  in  riew.  But  what 
is  it  ?  ' 

'  He  can't  mean  Maria — Maria  is  aa  old  as  Harry's 
mother,'  muaoa  Mr.  William.  I 

'  Pooh  !   with  her  old  face  and  sandy  haiir  and  freckled        j 
skin!     Impossible!'  cries  Lady  Fantiy,  with  somewhat 
of  a  sigh. 

'  Of  course,  your  ladyship  had  a  fancy  for  the  IioquoiB, 
too  ! '  cried  mamma. 

'  I  trust  I  know  my  station  and  duty  better,  madam  !  , 
If  I  had  liked  him,  that  is  no  reason  wby  I  should  marry  . 
him.     Your  ladyship  hath  taught  me  as  much  as  that.*  ^ 

'  My  Lady  Fanny  ! '  , 

'  I  am  sure  you  married  our  papa  without  liking  him.  ^ 
You  have  told  me  so  a  thousand  times  ! '  . 

'  And  if  you  did  not  love  our  father  before  manit^e, 
you  certainly  did  not  fall  in  love  with  him  Bfterwar<fc,'       f. 
broke  in  Mr.  William,  with  a  laugh,    '  Fan  and  I  remember      J 
how  our  honoured  parents  used  to  fight.    Don't  ua.  Fan  ?      s, 
And  our  brother  Eamoiid  kept  the  peace.'  ,  ' 

'Don't  recall  thtise  direadful  low  scenes,  WilUaml'  I" 
cries  mamma.  '  When  youf  father  took  too  much  drink,  '^, 
he  w&s  lik«a  madiman ;  aadhis  conduct  should  be  a  warning  ;. ' 
to  you,,air,  whoare  food  of  the  same  .horrid  practioa.*  ^ 

'  I  aid  sure,  madam,  you  were  not  much  the  happiMr  ^ 
for  marryiog  the  man  you  did  not  like,  and  your  ladyship's  ^ 
title  bath  brought  very  little  along  with  it,'  whimpeiWi  out  ?\ 
Lady  Fanny.  '  What  is  the  use  of  a  cMonet  with  the  J** 
jointure  of'a  txadesman's  wife  ?■— how  many  of  them  bxo  ^ 
richer  than  we  ane  ?    There  is  come  lately  to  Jive  io  oup  .  •* 
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SqUEUe,  at  .Kensington,  a  grocer's  widov  from  London 
Bridge,  whose  dan^ters  have  thre«  gowm  where  I  have 
one ;  wjd  who,  tboueh  they  ar*e  waited  on  bat  by  a  man 
and  a  couple  of  muds,  I  loaow  eat  and  drink  a  uiousand 
times  better  than  w«  do  with  our  scrape  of  cold  meat  on 
our  plate,  and  our  great  flaunting,  trapesing,  impudent, 
lazy  lackeys ! ' 

'  He  !  he  !  glad  I  dine  at  the  palace,  and  not  at  home  t ' 
aoid  Mf.  Wifl.  (Mr:  Will,  through  his  aunt's  interest 
wiVh  Count  PuffendorfF,  groom  of  the  royal  (and  serene 
electoral)  powder-closet,  had  one  of  the  many  Bmatl  places 
at  Court,  that  of  deputy  powder.) 

'  Why  shoold  I  not  be  happy  without  any  title  except 
my  own  T  '  continued  Lady  Frances.  '  Many  people  are. 
I  dare  say  they  ore  even  bappy  in  America.' 

'  Yee  1  with  a  mother-in-law  who  is  a  perfect  Tail  and 
Tartar,  for  all  I  hear — with  Indtui  war-whoops  howling 
all  round  you  :  and  with  a  danger  of  losing  your  scalp, 
or  of  being  eat  up  by  a  wild  beast  every  time  you  went 
to  church.' 
'  I  wouldn't  go  to  church,'  said  Lady  Fanny. 
'  You'd  go  with  anybody  who  aaked  you,  Fan  ! '  roared 
out  Mr.  WiU  :  '  and  so  would  old  Maria,  and  so  would 
any  -woman,  that's  the  fact : '  and  Will  laughed  at  his  own 
wit. 

'  Pray,  good  folks,  what  is  all  your  merriment  about  ? ' 
here  asked  Madame  Bernstein,  peeping  in  on  her  relatives 
from  the  tapestried  door  which  led  into  the  gallery  where 
their  conversation  was  held. 

Will  told  her  that  his  mother  and  sister  had  been  having 
a  fight  (which  was  not  a  novelty,  aa  Madame  Bernstein 
knew),  because  Fanny  wanted  to  marry  their  cousin, 
the  wild  IndiMi,  &nd  my  lady  countess  would  not  let 
her,  Fanny  protested  f^nst  this  statement.  Since  the 
very  first  day  when  her  mother  had  told  her  not  to  speak 
to  the  young  gentjemui,  she  had  scarcely  exchanged  two 
words  mth  mro^.  She  knew  her  station  better.  She 
did  not  want  to  be  aoalped  by  wild  Indians,  or  eat  up  by 
bears. 

Madame  de  Bernstein  looked  puzzled.  'If  he  is  not 
staying  for  you,  for  whom  is  he  staying  ? '  she-  asked. 
'  At  tn©  houses  to  wluch  h«  has  been  carried,  you  have 
taken  care  not  to  show  him  a  woman  that  is  not  a  frif 
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or  in  the  autsery ;  &nd  I  think  the  boy  is  too  pioud  to  fall 
in  love  with  a  d&irymaid,  Will.' 

'  Humph !  That  ia  a  matter  of  taste,  ma'am,*  aays 
Mr.  William,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shooldeirs. 

*  Of  Mr.  William  Esmond's  tasta,  as  you  say  ;  but  not 
ot  yonder  boy's.  The  Esmonds  of  his  grandfather's  nurture, 
sir,  would  not  go  a-courting  in  the  kitchen.' 

'  Well,  ma'am,  every  man  to  hia  taste,  I  say  acain. 
A  fellow  might  go  farther  and  fare  worse  than  my  hrother's 
servants'  hall,  and,  besides  Fao,  there's  oqly  the  maids 
or  old  Maria  to  choose  from.' 

'  Maria  !  Impossible  !  '  And  yet,  as  she  spoke  the  Teiy 
words,  a  sudden  thought  croE»ed  Madame  Bernstein  a 
mind,  that  this  elderly  Calypso  might  have  oaptivated 
her  young  Telemachus.  She  called  to  mind  half  a  doien 
instuDoes  in  her  own  experience  <^  young  men  who  had 
been  infatuated  by  old  women.  She  remembered  hov 
frequent  Harry  Warrington's  absences  bad  been  of  late — 
absences  which  she  attributed  to  his  love  for  field  sports. 
She  remembered  how  often,  when  he  was  absent,  Maria 
Esmond  was  away  too.  Walks  in  cool  avenues,  whisperings 
in  garden  temples,  or  behind  cUpt  hedges,  casual  squeezes 
of  the  hand  in  twilight  oonidors,  or  sweet  glances  and 
ogles  in  meetings  on  the  atairs,^-a.  lively  fancy,  ao  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  world,  very  likely  a  considerable  persooal 
experience  in  early  days,  suggested  all  these  possibilities 
and  obanoee  to  Madame  de  Berasteia,  just  as  she  was 
saying  that  they  were  impossible. 

'  Impossible,  ma'am !  I  don't  know,'  Will  continued. 
'  My  mother  warned  Fan  ofi  him.' 

'  Oh,  your  mother  did  warn  Fanny  oS  ? ' 

'  Certainly,  my  dear  bartmess  ! ' 

'  Didn't  she  ?  JDidn't  she  pinoh  Fanny's  arm  blaok  and 
blue  ?    Didn't  they  %ht  about  it  ? ' 

'  Nonsense,  William  !  For  shame,  William  ! '  cry  both 
the  imphoated  ladies  in  a  breath. 

'  And  now,  since  we  have  heard  how  rich  he  isj  perhaps 
it  is  BOUT  grapes,  that  is  all.  And  now,  since  he  is  warned 
ofi  the  young  bird,  perhaps  he  is  hunting  the  old  tOiB, 
that's  all.  Impossible  !  why  impossible  ?  You  know  old 
Lady  Sufiolk,  ma'am  ? ' 

'  William,  how  can  you  speak  about  Lady  SoSolk  to 
your  aunt  V ' 
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A  grin  passed  over  the  oountenuim  of  the  yoeng  genti&> 
man.  '  Because  Lady  Suffolk  was  a  special  favourite  at 
Court  ?    Well,  other  folks  have  sooceeded  her.' 

'  Sir ! '  criea  Madame  de  Bernstein,  who  may  have  had 
her  reasons  to  take  o&ehoe. 

'  So  they  have,  I  aay;  or  who,  pray,  is  my  Lady  Yarmouth 
now  ?  And  didn't  old  Lady  Suffolk  go  uid  fall  in  love 
with  George  Berkeley,  and  marry  turn  when  she  was 
ever  so  oW  T  Nay,  ma'am,  if  I  remember  right— and 
we  hear  a  deaJ  of  town-tidk  At  oar  tabie — Harry  £stridge 
went  mad  about  your  ladyship  when  you  were  somewhat 
rising  twenty ;  and  would  liave  obanged  your  name  a 
third  time  if  you  would  but  have  let  him.' 

This  allusion  to  an  adventDre  of  her  own  later  days, 
which  was,  indeed,  pretty  notorious  to  all  the  world,  did 
not  anger  Madame  de  Bemstein,  like  Will's  former  hint 
about  his  aunt  having  been  a  favourite  at  Oeoi^  the 
Second's  Court ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  set  her  in  good 
humour. 

'  Au  fait,'  she  said,  musing,  as  she  played  a  pretty 
little  hand  on  the  table,  and  no  doubt  thinking  about 
mad  young  Harry  Eetridge ;  '  'tis  not  impomible,  WiHiam, 
that  old  folks  and  young  folks,  too,  should  play  the  fool.' 

*  But  I  can't  understuid  a  young  fellow  being  in  love 
with  Maria,'  continued  Mr.  William,  '  however  he  might 
he  with  you,  ma'am.  That's  oter  shose,  as  our  French  tutor 
used  to  say.  You  remember  the  count,  ma'am ;  he,  he  ! 
— and  so  does  Maria  ! ' 

*  William ! ' 

'  And  I  dare  say  the  count  remembers  the  bastinado 
Castlewood  had  given  to  him.  A  confonnded  French 
dancing- master  c^ing  himself  a  count,  and  daring  to  fall 
in  love  in  our  family  !  Whenever  I  want  to  make  myself 
uncommOTily  agreeable  to  old  Maria,  I  just  say  a  few 
words  of  fxtrbf-voo  to  her.    She  knows  what  I  mean.' 

'  Have  you  abused  her  to  your  cousin,  Hany  Warring- 
ton ?  '  asked  Madame  de  Bemetetn. 

'  Well — I  know  she  is  always  abusing  me — and  l.have 
said  my  mind  about  her,'  said  Will. 

*  Oh,  you  idiot  • '  cried  the  old  lady.  '  Who  but  a  gaby 
ever  spoke  ill  of  a  woman  to  her  sweetheart  ?  Ho  will  tell 
her  everything,  and  they  both  will  hate  you.' 

*  The  very  thing,   ma'am  1  *  cried  Will,   bursting 
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a  great  JAU^h.  'I  bad  a  Bort  of  a  suBpiQion,  you  «ee,  and 
two  daye  ago,  as  we  were  riding  together,  I  told  Harry 
Warrington  a  bit  of  my  mind  about  Maria ; — why  shouldn't 
I,  I  Bay  ?  She  is  alwAysabusJngme,  ain't  she.  Fan  !  And 
your  favourite  turned  as  red  aa  my  plush  waistcoat — won- 
dered hoic  a^gpntlunan  could  malign  his  own  flesh  aad 
blood,  and,  trembling  all  over  vfith  ra^ej  said  I  was  no 
true  Kamovd.' 

'  Why  didn't  you  ohastise  him,  eir,  as  my  lord  did  the 
dancingi-mastdi;  ? '  orjed  Mdy  Caat^wood. 

'Weil,  mother, — ^you  see  that  a^  quarterstaff  there's 
twoatioks  used,'  replied  Mr.  William ; , '  and  my  opinion  is, 
that  Harry  Warrlngb^  can  guard;  his  own  head  uncom- 
monly w^.  Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  did 
not  offer  to  t^eab  myx)ouBin  to  a  caning.  And  now  you 
say  so,  ma'am,  I  know  he  has  told  M^ria.  She  has  been 
looking  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death  at  me  ever  since^ 
All  which  shows — '  and  here  he  turned  to  his  aunt. 

'  All  which  shows  what  ? ' 

'That  I  think  we  are  <»i  the  right  scent;  and  that 
we'tfe  found  Maria — the  old  fox ! '  And  the  ingenuous 
yout&  ^ere  eloped  bis  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  gave  a 
loud  halloo. 

How  far  hod  this  pretty  intrigue  gone  ?  now  was  the 
question.  Mr.  Will  said,  Uiat  at  h^  age,  Maxia  would 
be  for  conducting  matters  as  r^idly  as  posaiUe,  not  having 
much  time  to  lose.  There  was  not  a  great  deal  of  love 
lost  between  Will  and  his  half-sister. 

'  Who  would  aift  the  matter  to  the  bottom  ?  Scolding 
one  party  or  the  other  waa  oi  no  avail.  Threats  only 
served  to  aggravate  people  in  sueh  ca^es. '  I  never  was  in 
danger  but  OnOe,  young  people,'  said  Madame  de  Bernstein, 
'  and  I  think  that  wAb-  because  my  poor  mother  contra- 
dicted me.  If  this  >boy  is  like  others  of  his  fanuly,  the 
more  we  oppose  him,,  the  more  eni&i.  he  will  be ;  aod  we 
shall  never  get  him  out  of  his  scrape.' 

'  Faith,  ma'am,  suppose  we  leave  him  in  it  ?  '  grumbled 
Will.  '  Old  Maria  and  I  don't  lore  each  other  too  much, 
I  grant  you ;  but  an  Fngh^  earl's  daughter  is  good 
enough  for  on  Ameri<»>a  tobacco-planter,  when  all  is  said 
and  done.' 

Here  his  mother  and  Sister  broke  out.  They  would  not 
hear  of  such  a  union.     To  which  Will  answered,  '  You  are 
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like  tbedcgio -tlie  maMger.'    You  dant  waBtthe  nuui 

yqureelf ,  J'aoiiy: ' 

'  I  wfbat  him,  indeed  ] '  crtes  Xiady  Fftony,  witli  a  toss 
of  .her  head. 

'Then  why  grudge  him  to  Maria  ?  I  thiids  Caatlewood 
wants  her  tq  havehim.' 

'  Why  .  grfldge .  him  ■  to .  Sferia,  sir  ? '  dried  Madame  de 
Beraatein  with  great  -enst^y.  '  Ho  you  cemeiDher  vrho 
theipDoT  b«iy-iB,.and  whsit  your  house  owes  to  hisianiily  ! 
His.grwdlabher.waa  the  beat  friend  your  father  9wr  had, 
aod  gave  up  thia  estate,  thiB  title,  this  rery  caatle,  in  which 
you  we  coQspiriog  againet  the  frieodlees  Virginian  lad, 
that  you  and  yours  might  profit  by  it.  And  the  retrard 
for  all  this  lundnees  i»,  that  you  ali  bnt  ^ut  the  door  on 
the  chiid  when  be  knocks  at  it,  and  talk  of  Doarrying  him 
to  a  ally  eiderly  oceature  who  might  be  his  moither  !  He 
akatCt  marry  her,' 

'  The  veiy  thing  we  were  saying  and  thinking,  my  dear 
baroness ! '  mter^sses  Lady  Castlewood.  '  Out  part  of 
the  family  is  not  ea^r  about  the  matoh,  thongh  my  lord 
and  Maria-  may  be.' 

'  You  would  like  Him  for  yoursetf  now  that  yon  hear 
he  is  rich — xaA  xoRy  be  richer,  yonng  people, mind  you  that,' 
cried  Madam  Beatrix,  tuming  upon  the  other  women, 

'  Mr,  Warrington  may  be  ever  so  rich,  madam,  but  there 
is  no  need  why  your  ladyaliip  should  perpetually  remind 
us  that  we  are  poor,''  broke  in  Lady  CasHewood,  with  some 
spirit.  '  At  leiast  there  is  very  little  di^>arity  in  Fanny's 
age  and  Mr.  Harry's;  and  you  surely -viU  be  the  last  to 
say  that  a  lady  of  our  same  and  family  is  not  good  enough 
for  any  gentleman  bom  in  Virginia  or  elsefrWle.' 

'  Lot  Fanny  take  an  Engli^  gentiemaa,  oountess,  not 
an  American.  With  such  a  name  and:  such  a  mother  to 
help  her,  and  with  all  her  good  looks  and  accompUshments, 
sure,  ahe  can't  fail  of  fin£ng  a  man  worthy  of  her.  But 
from  what  I  koow^  about  the  daughters  of  tins  house, 
tLod  'trhat  I  imagine  about  oar  young  cousin,  Lam  certiuu 
th&t  no  happy  match  could  be  made  between  them.' 

'  W^at  does  my  aunt  know  aJbout  me  i '  asked  Lady 
Famiy,  taming  very  red. 

'  Cmly  ytME  temper,  my  dear^  You  don't  suppose  that 
r  believe  all  the  tittle-tatle  and  scandal  which  one  casnot 
help  hearing  in  town  ?    But  tihe  temper  and  early  •dueation 
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are  sufficient.  Only  fancy  one  of  you  condemned  to  leave 
St.  James'e  and  the  Mall,  and  live  in  a  plantation  suironiided 
by  sava^s  !  You  would  die  of  ennui,  or  worry  your 
husband's  life  out  with  your  ill  humour.  You  are  bom, 
ladies,  to  ornament  courts — not  wigwams.  Let  thi»  lad 
go  back  to  hia  wilderness  with  a  wife  who  is  suited  to  him.' 

The  other  two  ladies  declared  in  a  breath  that,  for  their 
parts,  they  desired  no  better,  and,  after  a  few  more  words, 
went  on  their  way,  while  Madame  de  BeruBtein,  hfting 
up  her  tapestried  door,  retired  into  her  own  chamber. 
She  saw  (dl  the  scheme  now;  she  admired  the  ways  of 
women,  calliAg  a  score  of  little  circumstances  back  to 
mind.  She  wondered  at  her  own  blindness  during  the 
last  few  days,  and  that  she  should  not  have  perceived  the 
rise  and  pn^jress  of  this  queer  little  intrigue.  How  far 
had  it  gone  ?  was  now  the  question.  Was  Harry's  passion 
of  the  serious  and  tragical  sort,  or  a  mere  fire  of  straw  which 
a  day  or  two  would  bum  out  ?  How  deeply  was  he  com- 
mitted ?  She  dreaded  the  strength  ol  Harry's  passion, 
and  the  weakness  of  Maria's.  A  woman  of  her  age  is  so 
desperate,  Madame  Bernstein  may  have  thought,  that  she 
will  make  any  efforts  to  secure  a  lover.  Sc«idal,  bah  ! 
She  will  retire  and  be  a  princess  in  Virginia,  and  leave 
the  folks  in  England  to  talk  as  much  eoandal  as  they 
choose. 

Is  there  always,  then,  one  thing  which  women  do  not 
t«ll  to  one  another,  and  about  which  they  agree  to  deceive 
each  other  ?  Does  the  concealment  arise  from  deceit  or 
modesty  T  A  man,  as  soon  6s  he  feela  an  inclination  for 
one  of  the  other  ser,  seeks  for  a  friend  of  his  own  to  whom 
he  may  impart  the  delightful  intelligence.  A  woman 
(with  more  or  less  skill)  buries  her  secret  away  from  her 
kind.  For  days  and  weeks  past,  had  not  this  old  Maria 
made  fools  of  the  whole  house, — Maria,  the  butt  ot  the 
family  t 

I  forbear  to  go  into  too  curious  inquiries  regarding  the 
Lady  Maria's  antecedents.  I  have  my  own  opinion  aboufc 
Madame  Bernstein's.  A  hundred  years  a^o,  pei:^le  o£ 
the  great  world  were  not  bo  strait-laced  as  they  are  now, 
when  everybody  is  good,  pure,  moral,  modest ;  when  there 
IS  no  skeleton  in  anybody's  closet ;  when  there  is  no 
scheming ;  no  t^urring  over  of  old  stories  ;  when  no  girl 
tries  to  sell  hersdf  for  wealth,  and  oo  mother  abets  her. 
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Suppose  my  Lady  Morift  tri«a  to  make  her  little  game, 
wherein  ia  her  ladyship's  great  eccentricity  ? 

On  these  points  no  doubt  the  Bojvmese  de  Bernstein 
thought,  as  she  commuued  with  herself  in  her  private 
i^tutment. 


CHAPTER  XVni 

AX  OLD  STOBT 

8  my  Lady  Castlewood  and  her 
son  and  daughter  passed  through 
<Mie  door  ot  the  saloon  where 
they  had  all  been  seated,  my 
Lord  Castlewood  departed  by 
another  iBsue ;  and  then  the 
demure  eyes  looked  up  from  the 
tambour-frame  on  which  they 
had  persisted  hitherto  in  examin- 
ing the  innocent  violets  and 
jonquils.  The  eyes  looked  up 
at  Harry  Warrington,  who  stood 
at  an  ancestral  portrait  under 
the  great  fireplaoe.  He  had 
gathered  a  great  heap  of  blushes 
(those  fiowers  which  bloom  so 
ruely  after  gentl^olks'  spring- 
time), and  with  them  ornamented  his  honest  countenance, 
his  cheeks,  his  forehead,  nay,  bis  youthful  ears. 

'  Why  did  you  refuse  to  go  with  our  aunt,  cousin  ? ' 
asked  the  lady  of  the  tambour-frame. 

'  Because  your  ladyship  bade  me  stay,'  answered  the 
lad. 

'  /  bid  you  stay !  La  !  child  !  What  one  says  in  fun, 
you  take  in  earnest !  Are  all  you  Virginian  gentlemen 
so  obsequious  as  to  fancy  every  idle  word  a  lady  says  is 
a  command !  Virginia  must  be  a  pleasant  country  for 
our  sex  if  it  be  so  ! ' 

'  You  said — ^whe« — when  we  walked  in  the  terrace  two 
nights  since, — 0  Heaven  1 '  cried  Harry,  with  a  voice  t«.m. 
bling  with  emotion.  l,    ...Cod^^lc 
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'Ah,  that  Hweet  nigfat,  aoumii*  die*  the  Tmnbonr- 
frame.  ',        ■ 

*Wh»— wiie — when  you  gave  tnethis  roee  from  your 
own  neck-—'  roared  out  H*r»y,  |niWng  suddenly  a  oi-REapled 
and  decayed  T^;etable  from  his  waistcoat—'  which  I  will 
never  part  with — ^with,  no,  by  Heavens,  whilst  this  heart 
continues  to  beat !  You  said,  "  Harry,  if  your  aunt  asks 
you  to  go  away,  you  will  go,  and  if  you  go,  you  will  forget 
me." — Didn't  you  say  so  ? ' 

'  All  men  forget ! '  said  the  virgin,  with  a  sigh. 

'  In  this  cold  selfish  ootmtry  they  may,  cousin,  not  in 
ours,'  continues  Harry,  yet  in  the  same  state  of  exaltation — 
'  I  had  rather  have  lost  an  arm  almost  than  refused  the 
old  lady.  I  tell  you  it  went  to  my  heart  to  say  no  to  her, 
and  she  so  kind  to  me,  and  who  had  been  the  means 
of  introducing  me  to — to — O  heaven  ! '  .  .  .  (Here  a  kick 
to  an  intervening  spaniel,  which  flies  yelping  from  before 
the  fire,  and  a  rapid  advance  on  the  Tambour-frame.) 
'  Look  here,  oousin !  If  you  were  to  bid  me  jump  out  of 
yonder  window,  I  should  do  it ;  or  murder,  I  should 
do  it.' 

'  La !  but  you  need  not  squeeze  one's  hand  ao,  you  silly 
child  ! '  remame  Maria^ 

'  I  can't  help  it — ^we  are  so  in  the  South,    Where  my 
heart  is,  I  can  t  help  speaking  my  mind  out,  cousln-^and        ' 
you  know  where  that  heart  is  t     Ever  since  that  evening — 
that — 0  Heaven !    I  tell  you  Ihave  hardly  slept  since — 
I  want  to  do  something — to  distinguish  myself — to  be  ever       ,' 
so  great.     I  wish  there  was  Gituits,  Maria,  as  I  have  read       \ 
of  in-^in  booh^,  that  I  could  go  and  fight  'em.     I  wish  you      ^ 
was  in  distress,  that  I  might  help  you,  somehow.     I  wish     ^- 
you  wanted  my  blood,  that  I  might  spend  every  drop  of      t 
it  for  you.    And  when  you  told  me  not  to  go  with  Madame     g* 


'  /  tell  thee,  child  ?   never.' 

'  I  thought  you  told  me.  You  said  you  knew  I  preferred 
my  aunt  to  my  cousin,  and  I  said  then  what  I  say  now, 
"  Inoomparable  Maria  1  I  prefw  thee  to  all  the  women 
in  the  wtvld  and  all  the  imgele  in  Ptwadise — and  I  would 
go  anywhere,  were  it  to  dungeons,  if  you  ordered  me  t  " 
And  do  you  think  I  would  not  stay  anywhere,  when  you 
only  desired  that  I  ehouH  be  near  you  I '  he  added,  after 
a  moment's  pause. 


^r.s 
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'  Men  fdwsyi  talk  in  that  way — that  is, — that  ia,  I  have 
heard  so,'  said  the  spinster,  correcting  herself  ;  '  for  what 
should  a  cootttry-brea  woman  know  about  you  creatures  ? 
When  you  are  neat  us,  they  say  you  are  all  raptures  ajid 
flames  and  promises,  and  I  don't  know  what ;  when  you 
are  away,  you  fo^et  all  about  ue.' 

'  But  I  think  I  never  want  to  go  away  m  Ions  as  I  live,' 
groaned  out  the  young  man.  '  I  have  tired  of  many 
things ;  not  books  and  that,  I  never  cared  for  study 
much ;  but  games  and  sporta  which  I  used  to  be  fond  of 
when  I  was  a  boy.  Before  I  saw  you,  it  was  to  be  a  soldier 
I  most  desired ;  I  tore  my  hair  with  rage  when  my  poor 
deaf  brother  went  away  instead  of  me  on  that  expedition  in 
which  we  b)Bt  him.  But  now,  I  only  care  for  one  thing 
in  the  world,  and  you  know  what  th^  is.' 

'  You  ailly  child  !  don't  you  know  I  am  ahnoet  old  enough 
to  be ?' 

'  I  know — I  know  !   but  what  ia  that  to  me  ?     Hasn't 

your  br well,   never   mind  who,   some  of  'em — told 

me  stories  against  yon,  uid  didn't  they  show  me  the 
Family  Bible,  where  all  your  names  are  down,  and  the 
dates  of  your  birth  ? ' 

'  The  cowards  I  Who  did  that  ? '  cried  out  Lady  Maria. 
'  Dear  Harry,  tell  me  who  did  that  T  Was  it  my  mother- 
in-law,  the  graspii^,  odious,  abandoned,  brazen  harpy  ? 
Do  you  know  all  about  her  ?  How  she  married  my  father 
in  his  cups — the  ht^rid  hussy ! — and ' 

'  Indeed  it  wasn't  Lady  CastJewood,'  interposed  the 
wondering  Harry, 

'  Then  it  was  my  aunt,'  continued  the  infuriate  lady. 
'  A  pretty  moralist,  indeed  .'  A  bishop's  widow,  fwwwtji, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  whose  widow  before  and  after- 
wards. Why,  Harry,  she  intrigued  with  the  Pretender, 
and  with  the  Court  of  Hanover,  and,  I  dare  say,  wouW  with 
the  Court  of  Rome  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  if  she  had 
had  the  means.  Do  you  know  who  her  second  husband 
was  ?     A  creature  who ' 

'  But  our  aunt  never  spoke  a  word  against  you,'  broke 
Harry,    more  -  and    more    funased    at   the    nymph's 


She  checked  her  anger.  In  the  inqnisitive  coontwianoe 
opposite  to  h«  she  thought  she  read  some  alarm  as  to  the 
temper  which  she  was  exhibiting. 
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'Well,  *eU'!  I  ain  a  iocA,'  fibesiid:  *  I /irairt  *hbfe  to 
think  weD  of  me,  HMiy  '*■  ■  ■  ■'  ■     ^ 

A  hand  is  aomehow  pud  otrt'  asitA  seised/  and,  no  doubt, 
kissed  by  the  r^tupous  youth. ' '  *  Angel  ( '  he  ortes,  iookii^ 
into  her  faOe'with  Ms  eager,  hoaeSteyes^ 

Two  fish-pools  irradiated  by  a  p«df  of  4taTS  would<  not 
kindlei  to-  greater  warmth  than  did  those  elderly  arba  into 
which  HanY  ponred  his  gaze.  Nefrerthekee,  he  ^unged 
into  their  blue  depths,  and  fancied  b«  saW  Heaven  in  theis 
calm  brightness r '  &o  that  silly  dc^  (of  whom  Aeaop<or 
the  Spdhng-boc*  used  to  trfl  us  in  youth)  bdield  a  beei- 
bone  in  the  pond,  and  snapped  at  it,  aDdloet  the  beef-bona 
he  waB«an7ing.  Oabsui^our!  •  He  saw  the  l>e«fihone 
in  hie  own  mouth  reflected  in  the  treacherDds  pool,  whicfa 
dimpled,  I  dare  say,  with  ever  so  maiiy  soulee^  obolly 
sucked  Up  the  meat,  and  returned  to  its  u&ual  placidity. 
Ah !  what  a  heap  of  wreck  lies  beneath  some  of  those  quiet 
surfaces !  What  treasures  we  have  dropped  into  thfem ! 
What  chased  g<:4den  dishes,  what  precious  jewels  of  love, 
what  bones  aft«r  bones,  and  sweetest  heart's  flesh !  Bo 
not  some  verg  faithful  and  unlucky  dogs  jump  th  bodily, 
when  they  are  swallowed  up  heads  and  tails  entirely  i 
When  some  wXMMonoome  to  be  draggedi  it  is*  marvd  what 
will  be  found  in  the  depths  of  them.  Cavet6,  canto  I  Have 
a  care  how  ye  lap  that  water.  What  do  they  want  wltdi  us, 
the  mischievous  siren  sluHs  ?  A  green-eyed  Naiad  never 
rests  until  she  has  inveigled  a  fdlow  under  the  water ; 
she  sings  after  him,  she  dances  afte^  him  ;  she  winds  Tound 
him,  ghttering  tortuously  ;  she  warbles  and  whitpers  dlunty 
secrets  at  hie  cheek ;  she  kisses  his  feet ;  she  leers  at  him 
from  odt  of  her  rushes  :  all  her  beds  ragh  out, '  Come,  sweet 
youth  t  Hither,  hither,  rosy  Hylas  ! '  Bop  goes  Hylaa. 
(Surely  the  fable  Is  renewed  for  ever  and  ever  ?)-  Hae  his 
eaptivHtor  aiiy  pleasure?  Both  she- tak-e  any  aceount 
of  him  ?  No  more  than,  a  fisherman  landit^'at  Brighton 
does'  of  one  oat  of;  a  hundred  tbouaand  herrii^^  .  ,  ,  ^  The 
last  time  Ulysses  rowed  by  the  Sirens'  bal^,  he  and  his 
men  did' not  care  though  a  whole -sfaeal  of  them  were  Bifig;^g 
and  combing  their  longest  tooks.  Ycnnjg  T^vmafchua 
was  for  jumping  overboard ;  but  the  tough  old  oremr;  held 
the  Mlly,  bawfang  1^  Thay  ware  deaf,  and  could  not 
hear  his  b«wfi»g  nor  tto  aejunyraphB'  sin^i^. '  They  were 
dim  of  Bight,  and  did  not  see  how  lonly  t>he  wibehes  were. 
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Tbe  sbai6r  old,  leering  witches !  Aw»y  with  ye !  I  dare  eay 
you  have  pMotjedyeur  cheeka  by  tbia  time ;  your  wretched 
cJd  aoBga  Me  as  01^  of  faahion  aa  llozait,  and  it  ie  all  falee 
hair  you  are. combiog  1 

la  the  lafit  aentenoe  you  see  Lector  Beaevolus  and 
Scriptor  DoctiHainua  figure  as  tough  did  Ulyssee  and  his 
bov%M  old  bo^waJn,  who  do  nob  care  a  quM  of  tobacco 
[or  wy  siren  at  Sirens'  Point ;  but  Harry  Warrington 
ia  green  Telemachus,  wio,  be  sure,  waa  xery  unlike  the 
soft  youth  in  t^  good  Bi^op  of  Cambray's  twaddling 
story.  3e  doee  not  see  that  the  siren  paints  the  lashes 
froDi  under  which  she  ogles  him  ;  will  put  by  into  a  box 
whoa  she  has  done  the  ringlets  into  which  she  would 
inveigle  him  ;  and  if  she  eats  him,  as  she  proposes  to  do, 
will  cmoch  his  bonee  witii  a  new  set  of  grinders  just  from 
the  dentist's,  and  warranted  for  mastication.  The  song 
is  not  stale  to  Harry  Warrington,  nor  the  voice  cracked 
or  out  of  tune  that  sings  it.  But^— but~oh,  dear  me, 
Brother  Boatswain  1  Don't  you  remember  how  pleasant 
the  opera  was  when  we  first  heard  it  ?  Coai  fan  tulti  was 
its  name — Mozart's  music.  Now,  I  dare  say,  they  have 
other  words,  and  other  musio,  and  other  singers  and  fiddlers, 
and  another  great  crowd  in  tbe  pit.  Well,  well,  Coai 
fan  tuid  is  still  upon  the  bills,  and  they  are  going  on  singing 
it  over  and  over  and  over. 

Any  man  or  womui  with  a  pennyworth  of  brains,  or 
the  like  preciouB  amoont  ot  personal  experience,  or  who 
has  read  a  novel  before,  must,  when  Harry  pulled  out 
those  faded  vegetables  just  now,  have  gone  oil  into  a 
digression  of  his  own,  as  the  writer  confesses  for  himself 
he  was  diverging  whilst  he  has  been  writing  the  last  brace 
of  paragraphs.  If  he  sees  a  pair  ot  lovers  whispering  in 
a  garden  aUey  or  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  or  a  pair 
of  glances  shot  across  the  room  from  Jenny  to  the  artless 
Jessamy,  he  foils  to  mudng  on  former  days  when,  &c. 
&c.  These  things  follow  each  other  by  a  general  law, 
which  is  not  as  old  as  the  hills,  to  he  sure,  but  bb  old  as  the 
people  who  walk  up  and  down  them.  When,  I  say,  a  lad 
pulls  a  bunch  of  amputated  and  now  decomposing  greens 
from  his  breast  ^nd  falls  to  kissing  it,  what  is  the  use  oi 
saying  much  i^ore  ?  As  well  tell  the  market-gardener's 
muae  from  whom  the  slip-roee  was  boughtt— the  ■wateriaga, 
clip^ngs,  trimming?,  mahurings,.  the  phuit  has  undei^oo 
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03  tell  how  Harry  Wftrringbon  oame  by  it.  Rose,  etk  a  vSca 
la  vie  dea  roses,  iMA  been  trimmed,  hits  been  weAered,  has 
been  potted,  has  been  Bticked,  has  been  cat,  worn,  given 
away,  transferred  to  yonder  boy's  pocket-book  and  bcBou, 
according  to  the  lavs  and  fate  appertaining  to  roses. 

And  how  came  Maria  to  give  it  to  Harry  ?  And  how 
did  he  come  to  want  it  and  to  prize  it  ao  pas^onately  when 
he  got  the  bit  of  rubbish  T  la  not  one  story  as  stEde  aa 
the  otjier?  Are  not  they  all  alike  ?  What  is  the'  use, 
I  say,  of  telling  them  over  wid  over  ?  Harry  valwes  that 
rose  because  Maria  has  ogled  him  in  tiie  rM  way;  because  she 
has  happened  to  meet  him  in  the  gMden  in  the  old  way  ; 
because  he  has  taken  b^  hand  in  the  old  way ;  because 
they  have  whispered  to  one  another  behind  the  old  curtain 
(the  gaping  old  rag,  as  if  everybody  could  not  peep  through 
it !) ;  because,  in  this  delimous  weather,  they  have  hap- 
pened to  be  early  risers  and  go  into  the  park ;  because 
dear  Goody  Jenkins  in  the  villt^e  happened  to  have  a  bad 
knee,  ajid  my  Lady  Maria  went  to  read  to  her,  and  give 
her  calves' -foot  jeUy,  and  because  somebody,  of  course, 
must  carry  the  racket.  Whole  chapters  might  have 
been  written  to  chronicle  all  these  circumstances,  but 
d  gwoi  bon  ?  The  incidents  of  life,  and  love-making 
especially,  I  beheve  to  resemble  each  other  so  much,  that 
I  am  surprised,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  you  read  novels 
any  more.  Paha  !  Of  course  that  rose  in  young  Harry's 
pocket-book  had  grown,  and  had  budded,  and  had  bloomed, 
and  was  now  rotting,  like  other  roses.  I  suppose  you  will 
want  me  to  aay  that  the  young  fool  kissed  it  next  1  Of 
course  he  kissed  it.  What  were  lips  made  for,  pray,  but 
for  smiling  and  simpering  and  (possibly)  humbugging, 
and  kissing,  and  opening  to  receive  mutton-chops,  cigars, 
and  90  forth  t  1  cannot  write  this  part  of  the  story  of 
our  Virginians,  because  Harry  did  not  dare  to  write  it  himself 
to  anybody  at  home,  because,  if  he  wrote  any  letters  to 
Maria  (which,  of  course,  he  did,  aa  they  were  in  the  same 
house,  and  might  meet  each  other  as  much  as  they  liked), 
they  were  destroyed ;  because  he  afterwards  chose  to  be  very 
silent  about  the  story,  and  we  can't  have  it  from  her 
ladyship,  who  never  told  the  truth  about  anything.  Bub 
CM*  6otMf  I  say  again.  What  is  the  good  of  telUng  the 
story  1  My  gentle  reader,  t^e  your  story  :  take  mine. 
To-morrow  it  shaJl  be  Miss  Fanny's,  who  is  just  walking 
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away  with  her  doll  to  the  school-room,  uid  the  governess 
(poor  Tiotfm  !  ^e  haa  a  version  of  it  in  her  deak) :  and 
next  day  it  shall  be  Baby's,  who  is  bawling  oat  cm.  the 
stairs  for  his  bottle. 

Maria  might  like  to  have  and  exercise  power  over  the 
young  Virginian ;  but  she  did  not  want  that  Harry  should 
quarrel  with  his  aunt  for  her  sake,  or  that  Madame 
de  Bernstein  should  be  angry  with  her.  Harry  was  not 
the  lord  of  Virginia  yet :  he  was  only  the  prince,  and  the 
queen  might  marry  and  have  other  princes,  and  the  laws 
oi  primogeniture  might  not  be  established  in  Virginia, 
qu'en  savaH-eUe  f  My  lord  her  brother  and  she  had 
exchanged  no  words  at  all  about  the  deUcate  business. 
But  they  understood  each  other,  and  the  earl  had  a  way 
of  understanding  things  without  speaking.  He  knew 
his  Maria  perfectiy  well :  in  the  course  of  a  life  of  which 
not  a  little  had  been  spent  in  her  brother's  company  and 
under  bis  roof,  Maria's  disposition,  ways,  tricks,  faults, 
had  come  to  be  perfectly  understood  by  the  head  of  the 
family ;  and  she  would  find  her  little  schemes  checked 
or  aided  by  him,  as  to  his  lordship  seemed  good,  and  without 
need  of  any  words  between  them.  Thus  three  days  before, 
when  she  happened  to  be  going  to  see  that  poor  dear  old 
Goody,  who  was  ill  with  the  sore  knee  in  the  village  (and 
when  Harry  Warrington  happened  to  be  walking  behind 
the  elms  on  the  green,  too),  my  lord  with  his  dogs  about 
him,  and  his  gardener  walking  after  him,  crossed  the  court, 
juat  as  Lady  Maria  was  tripping  to  the  gate-house — and 
his  lordship  called  his  sister,  and  said :  '  Molly,  you  are 
going  to  see  Goody  Jenkins.  You  are  a  charitable  soul, 
my  dear.  Give  Gammer  Jenkins  this  half-crown  for  me — 
unless  our  cousin,  Warrington,  has  already  given  her 
money.  A  pleasant  walk  to  you.  Let  her  want  for  nothing.' 
And  at  supper,  my  lord  asked  Mr.  Warrington  many 
questions  about  the  poor  in  Virginia,  and  the  means  of 
maintaining  them,  to  which  the  young  gentleman  gave 
the  best  answers  he  might.  His  lordship  wished  that  in  the 
old  country  there  were  no  more  poor  people  than  iu  the 
new  :  and  recommended  Harry  to  visit  the  poor  and  people 
of  every  degree,  indeed,  high  and  low — in  the  country  to 
look  at  tiie  agriculture,  in  the  city  at  the  manufactures 
and  municipal  institutions — to  which  edifying  advice  Harry 
acceded  with  becoming  modesty  and  few  wonfe,  and  Madame 
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BemstcaB  nodded  approral 'over  her  piqvet  with  tJie 
obaplain.  N«rt  day,  Hairy  was  in  my  lord's  jimtioe-room  : 
the  next  day  he  was  out  ever-solong  with  my  lord  on  the 
farm— and  coming  home,  what  does  my  loid  dcs  but  locJc 
in  on  a  side  tenant  ?  I  think  I<ady  Maria  was  out  on 
that  day,  too ;  ihe  liad  been  reading  good  booka  to  that 
poor  dear  Goody  Jenkins,  though  I  don't  suppose  Madame 
BeiDfitein  ever  thought  nk  asking  about  bernkce. 

Castlbwood,  Hampshibe,  England,  August  6,  1757. 

My  dbab  Mountain, — At  first,  aa  I  wrote,  I  did  not  like  Caetle- 
wood,  nor  mj  cousins  there  very  miick.  Now,  I  am  used  to  their 
ways,  and  we  begin  to  understand  each  other  much  better.  With 
my  duty  to  mv  moWier,  tell  her,  I  hope,  that  considering  her  lady- 
ship's great  kindness  to  me.  Madam  Samoiid  ^)1  be  reconciled  to 
her  half -aiBter,  the  Baronesa  de  Bernstein.  The  baiooEas,  yon  know, 
was  mj  grandmamma's  daughter  by  her  first  husbasid,  Ixird  Caetle- 
wood  (only  grandpapa  really  was  the  real  lord)  ;  however,  that  vae 
not  his,  that  is  the  other  Lord  Castlewood's  fault,  you  luiow,  and 
he  was  very  kind  to  grandpapa,  who  always  spoke  most  kindly  of 
him  to  us  (M  you  kmno. 

Madame  the  Baroness  Bernstein  first  roanied  a  clergyman, 
Reveceod  Mr.  Tneher,  who  was  eo  leamsd  and  good,  amd  such  a 
favonrite  of  his  Majesty,  as  wa«  my  aunt,  too,  that  he  was  made 
a  Biskopp.  When  he  died,  Our  gracienti  King  continued  his  frieiul- 
ship  to  my  aunt ;  who  married  a  Hanoverian  nobleman,  who 
occupied  a  post  at  the  Court — and  I  believe  left  the  baroness  very 
rick.  My  cousin,  my  Lord  Castlewood,  told  me  so  much  about  her, 
and  I  am  sure  /  have  found  from  her  the  great«st  kindness  and 
afieotion. 

The  <Dowiger)  Countess  CaaUewood  utd  my  eooMiis  Will  Mid 
Lady  Fanny  have  been  described  per  last,  that  went  by  the  Falmouth 
packet  on  the  20th  ult.  Ihe  ladies  are  not  changed  aince  then. 
Me  and  Cousin  Will  are  very  good  friends,  We  have  rode  out 
a  good  deal.  We  have  had  some  famous  cocking  matches  at  Hamp- 
ton and  Winton.  My  cousin  is  a  sharp  blade,  hat  I  think  I  have 
shown  him  that  we  m  Virginia  know  a  thhig  or  two.  Reverend 
Mr.  Sampson,  ohaplain  of  the  famaly,  moat  excnUeni  preacher,  ^Bithov.t 
anyhiggatry. 

Tlie  kinuness  of  my  cousin  the  Earl  improves  every  day,  imd  by 
next  year's  ship  I  hope  my  mother  will  send  his  lordship  some  of  our 
best  roll  tobacco  (for  tennants)  and  hammt.  He  is  most  charattMe 
to  the  poor.  His  sister.  Lady  Maria,  egvaUy  so.  She  aits  for  bonis 
reading  good  books  to  the  sick ;  she  is  most  beloived  in  the  village. 

'  Nonsense  ! '  said  a  lady  to  whom  Harry  submitted  bis 

precious  manuscript.     '  Why  do  you  flatter  me,  oousin  ?  * 

'  You  are  belov^  in  the  village  and  out  of  it,'  said  Harry, 
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witk  a  knowing  emphasiB,  '  and  I  have  flattered  you,  as 
you  call  it,  a  little  more  still,  further  on.' 

lliere  ia  a  sick  old  womaa  then,  whom  MB4am  Esmond  would 
like,  a  most  Taligious,  good,  old  lady. 

Lady  Maria  eom  vecj  often  to  ivad  to  her  ;  which,  she  aays.  gives 
hw  comfort.  But  though  her  ladyship  hath  the  sweetest  voice, 
boik  in  gpeakiTig  and  aiiigeing  (she  plays  the  church  organ,  and  singee 
there  most  beatUifvUt/),  I  cannot  think  Gammer  Jenkins  can  have 
any  comfort  from  it>  being  very  deaf,  l^  reason  of  her  great  age. 
She  has  hor  memory  perfectly,  however,  and  remembers  when  my 
honoured  graiidmather  Racbd  Lady  Ciwtlewood  Uved  here. 
She  saya,  my  grandmother  was  the  best  woman  in  the  whole  world, 
gave  ner  a  cow  when  she  vejt  married,  and  cured  her  husband, 
Gafier  Je^ikins,  of  the  eoUeeU,  which  he  used  to  have  very  bad. 
I  suppose  it  was  with  the  Pills  and  Drops  which  my  honoured  mother 
put  up  in  my  boxes,  when  I  left  dear  Virginia.  Having  never  been 
fli  since,  have  bad  no  use  for  the  pills.  Gumbo  hath,  eating  and 
drinking  a  great  deal  too  much  in  the  Servants'  Hall.  The  next 
angel  to  my  grandmother  (N.B.  I  think  I  spelt  angel  wrong  per  last). 
Gammer  tfe^jns  skys,  is  lady  Maria,  who  sends  her  duty  to  her 
amtt  m  Virginia,  and  rememb^  her,  and  my  grandpapa  and  grand- 
mamma when  they  were  in  Europe,  and  she  was  a  Uttle  girl.  You 
know  they  have  grandpapa's  picture  here,  and  I  live  in  the  very 
rooms  which  he  had,  and  which  are  to  be  called  mine,  my  Lord 
Castlewood  sayg. 

Having  no  more  to  say,  at  present,  I  close  witb  best  love  and  duty 
to  my  hononred  mother,  and  witb  respects  to  Mr.  Dempster,  and 
a  kias  for  Faony,  and  kind  remembrances  to  Old  Gumbo,  Nathan, 
Md  and  Young  Dinah,  and  the  pointer  dog  and  Slut,  and  aJl  friends, 
from  their  well-wisher, 

Hbnet  Esmond  Wakmsoton, 

Have  wrote  and  sent  my  duty  to  my  Uncle  Warrington  in  Norfolk. 

'  I  hope  the  spelling  is  fight,  cousin  7 '  asked  the  author 
of  fche  letter,  f txnn  the  critic  to  whom  he  abowed  it. 

*  'Tie  quite  well  enough  spelt  for  any  person  of  fa^on,' 
answM^ed  Lady  Maria,  who  did  not  choose  to  be  examined 
too  oksely  reguding  the  orthography. 

'  Otie  word  "  Ai»gel",  I  know,  I  spelt  wrong  in  writing 
to  my  Tnamma,  but  I  have  learned  a  way  m  spelling  it 
right,  now.' 

'  And  how  ia  that,  ni  f ' 

'  I  think  'tsB  by  looking  at  you,  ctMisin  ' ;  taying  which 
wofde,  Mr.  Harry  made  her  ladyship  a  low  bow,  and  accom- 
panied the  bow  by  one  of  his  beat  biushoSjaa  If  be  were 
oSering  her  a  bow  and  a  bouquet. 
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CQinilWHa  SOTH  LOTS  AKD 


T   the   next   meal,   when  the 
,  family  party  assembled,  there 
was  not  a. trace  of  displeasure 
in    Madamfl    de    BeFoatein'a 
GoimtenaiiGe,  and  her  beha^ 
viour   to    all  tixe   compim^, 
Harry  included,  was  perfectly 
kind  and  cordial.   She  praised 
the  cook  this  time,  declared 
the  fricafisee   was    excellent, 
and  that  there  were  no  eela 
anywhere  like  those   in  the 
Castlewood  moate;  would  not 
allow    that    the  wine     was 
corked,  or  hear  of  such  ex- 
travagance as  openinga  fresh 
bottle  for  a  useless  old  woman  like  her ;  gave  Madam  Eemond 
Warrington,  of  Virginia,  as  her  toast,  when  the  new  wine  waa 
brou^t,  and  hoped  Harry  had  brought  awory  his  mamma's 
permission  to  take  back  an  English  wife  with  him.     He 
did  not  remember  his  grandmother ;    her,   Madame  de 
Bernstein's,  dear    mother  ?    The    baroness    amused    the 
company  with  numerous  stories   of  her  mother,  of  her 
beauty  and  goodness,   of  her  happiness  with  her  second 
husband,  though  the  wife  waa  so  much  older  than  Colonel 
Esmond,      To  see  them  together  waa  dehgbtful,  she  had 
heard.     Their    attachment    was    c^ebrated    all    through 
the  country.     To  talk  of  disparity  in  marriages  Waa  Tsiii 
after  that.     My  Lady  Castlewood  and  her  two  obildrrai 
held  their  peace  whilst  Madame  Bernstmn  prattled.   Harry 
was  enraptured,  and  Maria  surprised.    Lord  Castlewood 
was  puzzled  to  know  what  sudden  freak  or  scheme  haid 
occasioned  this  prodigious  amiabilfty  cm  the  part  of  hiB 
aunt ;  but  did  not  allo-w  the  slightest  egression  oi  solicitude 
or  donbt  to  appear  on  his  countenaitoe,  which  wore  every 
mark  of  the  meet  perfect  satisfaoticm. 
The  baroness's  good  humour  infected  tiie  whcde  family  ; 
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not  one  perstm  at  ta,ble  escaped  a  gmciDUB  word  iiom  her. 
In  reply  to  some  compliment  to  Mr.  Will,  when  that  artleee 
youth  uttered  an  etipressitui  of  eatisfactioti  and  surprise  at 
hie  aunt's  behaviour,  she  frankly  said  :  '  Complimentary, 
my  dear  !  Of  course  I  am.  I  want  to  make  up  with  you 
for  having  been  exceedingly  rude  to  everybody  this  morning. 
When  I  waa  a  child,  and  my  father  and  mother  were  alive, 
and  lived  here,  1  remembOT  I  used  to  adopt  exactly  the 
same  behaviour.  If  I  had  been  naughty  in  the  morning, 
I  used  to  try  and  coax  my  parents  at  night.  I  remember 
in  this  very  room,  at  this  very  table — oh,  ever  so  many 
hundred  years  ago  ! — so  coaxing  my  father,  and  mother, 
and  your  grandfather,  Harry  Warrington  :  and  there  were 
eels  for  supper,  as  we  have  had  them  to-night,  and  it  was 
that  dish  of  collared  eels  which  brought  the  circumstajice 
back  to  my  mind.  I  bad  been  just  as  wayward  that  day, 
when  I  wafi  seven  yeais  old,  as  I  am  to-day,-  when  I  am 
seventy,  and  so  I  confess  my  sins,  and  ask  to  be  forgiven, 
like  a  good  girl.' 

'  I  absolve  your  ladyship  ! '  cried  the  chaplain,  who  made 
one  of  the  party. 

'  But  your  reverence  does  not  know  how  cross  and  ill- 
tempered  I  was.  I  scolded  my  sister  Caetlewood  :  I  scolded 
her  children,  I  boxed  Harry  WamMton's  ears,  and  all 
because  be  would  not  go  with  me  to  Tunbridge  Wells.' 

'  But  I  will  go,  madam,  I  will  ride  with  you  with  all 
the  pleasure  in  life,'  said  iilr.  Warrington. 

'  You  see,  Mr.  Chaplain,  what  good,  dutiful  children  they 
all  are.  'Twas  I  alone  who  was  cross  and  peevish.  Oh, 
it  was  cruel  of  mo  to  treat  them  so !  Maria,  I  ask  your 
pardon,  my  dear.' 

'  Sure,  madam,  you  have  done  me  no  wrong ! '  says 
Maria  to  this  humue  suppliant. 

'  Indeed,  I  have,  a  very  great  wrong,  child !    Because 

I  was  wpaiy  of  myself,  1  told  you  that  your  company 

would  be  wearisome  to  me.     You  offered  to  come  with 

me  to  Tunbridge,  and  I  rudely  refused  you.' 

'  Nay,  ma'am,  if  you  were  sick,  and  my  presence  annoyed 

you ' 

'  But  it  wiU  not  annoy  me'.  You  were  most  kind  to 
say  you  would  come.  I  do,  of  aU  things,  beg,  pray,  entreat, 
implore,  command  that  you  will  come.' 

My   lord  fiUed  himself  a  glass,  and  sipped  it.    Most 
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utteHy  nnconscions  did  his  lordship  look.     This,  then,  was 
the  meaning  of  the  previ<ki8  comedy.   ■ 

'  AnytWi^  which  can  give  my  aunt  pleasure,'  I  am  sure, 
will  delight  me,'  aaid  Maria,  trying  to  look  as  happy  as 
possible. 

'  You  must  eome  add  stay  with  me;  ray ileaT,  and, I 
promise  to  be  good  and  good-humoured.  My  dear  lord, 
you  will  spare  your  sister  to  me  t ' 

'  Lady  Maria  I&mond  is  qilite  of  age  to  judge  for  herself 
about  such  a  matter,'  said  his  lordsfip,  with  a  bow.  '  If 
any  of  us  can  be  of  use  to  you,  madam,  you  sure  ought 
to  command  us,'  Which  sentence,  being  intta^reted,  ho 
doubt  meant,  '  Plague  take  the  old  woman  !  She  is  taking 
Maria  away  in  order  to  separate  her  from  this  young 
Virginian.' 

'  Oh,  Tunbridge  will  be  delightful ! ''  sighed  Lady  Maria. 

'  Mr.  Sampson  wiD  go  and  see  Goody  Jones  for  you,* 
my  lord  continued.    Harry  drew  pictures  with  his  finger        , 
on  the  table.     What  delights  had  he  not  been  speeulating        , 
on  t    What  walks,  what  rides,  what  interminable  conversa-        ^ 
tions,  what  dehclous  shrubberies  and  aweet  sequestered       , 
summer-houses,  what  poring  over  music-books,  what  niobn-       ' 
light,  what  billing  and  cooing,  had  he  not  imagined  !    Yes, 
the  day  was  coming.     They  were  all  departing — ^my  Lady 
Castlewood  to  her  mends,  Madame  Bernstein  to  her  waters 
— and  he  was  to  be  left  alone  with  his  divine  charmer — 
alone  with  her  and  unutteraUe  rapture  !    The  thought  at      ' 
the  pleasure  was  maddening.     That  these  people  were  all 
going  away.     That  he  was  to  be  left  to  enjoy  that  heaven —       . 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  that  angel  and  kiss  the  hem  of  that      * 
white  robe.      0  gods  !    'twas  too  great  bhss  to  be  real !      l* 
'  I  knew  it  couldn't  be,'  thought  poor  Harry.    'I  knew     , 
something  would  happen  to  take  her  from  me.'  • 

'  But  yon  will  ride  with  ud  to  Tunbridge,  nephew  War-  .. 
rington,  and  keep  ua  from  the  highwaymen,'  said  Madame  *,' 
de  Bernstein.  A 

Harry  Warrington  hoped  the  company  tUd  not  see  how  ]* 
red  he  grew.  He  tried  to  keep  his  voice  calm  and  without  ~'' 
trejnor.  Yes,  he  would  ride  with  their  ladyship,  and  he  ^ 
was  sure  they  need  fear  no  danger.  Daiiger  !  Harry  felt  *^ 
he  woidd  rath»  like  danger  than  not.  He  would  slay  ten  T 
thousand  highwaymen  if  they  approached  Ma  mistrras's  ^ 
coach.    Af  least,  he  would  ride  by  that  coach,  and  now    *' 
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aiid«9unBMhdr'Bye&at  tile  window.  He  mlgtaA  not  spe&k 
tO'ker^  but  he  ehoald  be  near  her.  H^Bhould  prose  the 
bleeSed  hsad  at.  the  inn  at  ni^t,  aod  ieel  it  repbehig  on 
Ms  as  he  led  her  tn  the  oazriaga  at  morning.  They  would 
be  twO'Whf^  df^s  going  to  TunlHidge,  and  one  day  or 
two  be  na^t  stay  there.  Ib  not  the  po(»  vretoh  who  is 
leftftiT  exeontrtna  aii  Kewgate  that^ul  for:  even  two  or 
three  days-' (tf  respite  t 

You  see,  we  have  only  indicated,  we  hsive  not  chosen 
to  desoril^e  at.  leBgth,  lAi.  Harry  Wairington'a  condition, 
or  tiiat  utter  d^th  of  imbeoiUt?  into  which  the  poor 
yom^  wretch  was  now  plunged.  Some  boys  haye  the 
complaint  of  love  favourably  and  gently.  Others,  when 
they  get-  the  fever,  are  sick  unto  death  with  it ;  or,  re- 
covering, carry  the  marks  of  the  mahidy  down  with  bhem 
to  the  grave,  or  to  remoteat  tdd  age..  I  eay,  it  is  not  ftur 
to  take  dowita  young  fellow's  wtsde  when  be  is  raging 
in  tbflit  delirium.  Suppose  he  is  in  love  with  a  womtm 
twice  as  old  as  himself,  have  we  not  all  read  of  the  young 
gentleman  who  committed  suicide  in  oonsequenoe  of  lus 
fatal  pasncu  for.  MademoisAlle  Ninon  .de  I'EkicloB,  who 
turned  out  to  be  his  grandmother  ?  Suppose  thou  art 
making  an  ajss  of  thysetf,  young  Harry  Warringtcni,  of 
Virginia  1  are  there  not  people  is  England  who  hee-haw, 
too  S  Kick  and  abuse  him,  you  who  have  never  brayed  ; 
but  bear  ;with  him,  all  hcnteet  fellow  cardophagi ;  Icn:^- 
eared  messmates,  recognize  a  brother  donkey-! 

'  Yon  wiD  stay  with  ua  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  Wells,' 
Hadanae  Bernstein  continued.  '  Yon  will  see  us  put  into 
our  lodgingBi  '  Ihen  yon  can  return  to  Castdewood  and  the 
piu-tridge'Sbooting,  and  all  the  fine  things  which  you  and 
my  lord  are  to  study  together.' 

Harry  bowed  an  acquiescence.  '  A  whole  week  «t  heaven ! 
Life  was  not  altogether  a  blank;  then. 

'  And  as  there  is  sure  to  be  |^nty  of  oompany  at  the 
Wells,  L  shall  be  able  to  present  you,'  the  lady  graeiously 
added. 

*  Oompany  !  Ah  1  I  eban't  need  oompany,'  sighed  out 
Harry.  '  I  mean  that  I  shall  be  quite  contented  in  the 
company  of  yon  two  ladieB,'  he  added,  eagedy;  said  no 
doubt  Mr.  Will  wondered  at  his  cou8ir('&  iiaate; 

As  this  was  to  be  the  labt  night  of  oooori  Harry's  p»eBent 
visit  to  Casttewood,  cousin  Wai  suggmted  that  he,  and 
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his  revereooe,  and  WarringtoD  should  meet  at  th«  quarters 
of  the  latter  and  make  up  ■coonntB  ;  to  which  proeew, 
Harry,  being  a  coDsideraUe  winner  in  his  play  trahaaoticms 
with  the  two  gaatlemen,  had  iio  objectioa.  Accordingly, 
when  the  ladies  retired  for  the  night,  and  my  lord  with- 
drew— as  his  cvntom  was — to  his  own  apartmentB,  the  three 
gentlemen  all  found  themselvea  aineaiLled  in  Mr.  Harry's 
Uttle  room  before  the  punch-bowl,  wbioh  waa  Will's  usual 
midnight  companion. 

Bat  Will's  method  of  settling  aoconnta  was  by  producii^ 
a  couple  of  fresh  packs  of  e^ds,  and  offering  to  submit 
Harry's  debt  to  the  process  of  being  doulded  or  acquitted. 
The  poor  chaplain  had  no  more  ready  cash  tJian  Lord 
Gastlewood's  younger  brother.     Harry  Wan-iu^ton  wanted 
to  win  the  money  of  neither.     Would  he  give  pain  to  the 
brother  of  his  adored  Maria,  or  allow  aqy  one  of  her  near 
kinsfolk  to  tax  him  with  any  want  of  generoaty  or  for-      . 
bearaace?    He  was  ready-to  ^re  them  their  revenge,  as      , 
the  gentlemen  proposed.    Up  to  midnight  he  wonld  play      , 
with  them  for  what  stakes  £bay  oh(»e  to  nunc.    And  so 
they  set  to  work,  and  the  dice-box  was  rattled   and  the      i 
cards  shuffled  and  dealt.  ^ 

Very  likely  he  did  not  think  about  the  cards  at  all. 
Very   likely   he   was   thinking :— '  At  this   moment,   my      ' 
beloved  one  is  sitting  with  hei  beautcotu  golden  loo^ 
outspread  under  the  fingers  of  her  maid.     Happy  maid  !     : 
Now  she  is  on  her  knees,  the  scinted  creature,  addreeaing 
prayers  to  that  Heaven  which  is  the  abode  of  angels  like 
her.     Now  she  has  sunk  to  rest  b^iind  her  damask  eurtaina. 
Oh,  Uess,  bless  her  ! '    '  You  double  us  all  round  ?    I  will     * 
take  a  card  upon  each  of  my  two.     Thajik  you,  that  will 
do — a  ten — now,  upon  the  other,  a  queen — two  natural     .. 
vingt-et-uns,  and  as  you  doubled  us,  you  owe  me  soraod-so.' 

I  imagine  volleys  of  oaths  from  Mr.  William,  and  brisk  J 
pattering  of  impiscations  from  his  reverence,  at  the  yoong  ^ 
vii^liaian's  loc^.  He  won  because  he  did  not  wMit  to  win.  ' 
Fortune,  that  notoriously  coquettish  jade,  came  to  him  ^ 
because  he  was  thinkii^  of  another  nymph,  ^o  possibly  ^ 
was  as  &tkle.  Witt  ar^  the  chapiaiii  may  have  played  ^ 
against  him,  soUdtouB  constantly  to  increase  their  stakes,  ^ 
and  supposing  that  the  wealthy  Virpnian  wished  to  let  ^ 
them  recover  all  their  loungs.  But  this  was  by  no  mAans  !j 
Harry  Woningtcm'a  notion.     When  he  was  at  home  he  J 
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had  taken  a  p«rt  in  scotes  of  each  sames  as  these  (whereby 
we  may  be  led  to  suppose  that  he  kept  many  Uttiecircum- 
Btwioes  oi  Mb  Kfe  mum  from  his  Uwy  mother),  and  had 
teamed  to  play  and  pay.  Asd  00  he  pmctised  fair  play 
towfuds  hia  biends,  he  expected  it  from  them  In  retam. 

'  The  luck  does  seem  to  be  with  me,  oouBin,'  he  aidd, 
in  reply  to  some  more  oatha  and  srowls  of  Will,  '  and 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  want  bo  press  it ;  but  you  don't  suppose 
I  am  going  to  be  such  a  fool  as  to  fling  it  away  altogether  ? 
I  have  quite  a  heap  of  year  prcmuBes  on  paper  by  this 
time.  If  we  are  to  go  on  playing,  let  us  have  the  dollars 
on  the  table,  if  you  jdease ;  or,  if  not  the  money — the 
worth  of  it.' 

'  Always  the  way  with  yoa  rich  men,'  grumbled  Will. 
'  Never  lend  except  on  seonrity — always  win  because  you 
amncfa.' 

*  Faith,  cousin,  you  have  been  of  late  for  ever  flii^iing 
my  riohes  into  my  face.  I  have  enough  for  my  wants 
and  for  my  creditors.* 

'  Oh,  that  we  could  all  say  as  mnch,' groaned  the  (^plain. 
'  How  happy  we,  and  how  happy  ^e  duns  would  be  ! 
What  have  we  got  to  play  (gainst  our  conqueror  ?  There 
is  my  new  gown,  Mr.  WarringtKHi.  Will  you  set  me  five 
meces  againfit  it  ?  I  have  but  to  preach  in  stuff  if  I  lose. 
Stop  t  I  have  a  CJhrysostom,  a  Pose's  Martyrs,  a  Baker's 
CbronicU,  and  a  cow  and  her  calf.     What  shall  we  set 


'  I  will  bet  one  of  cou^n  Will's  notes  for  twenty  pounds,' 
cried  Mr.  Warrington,  producing  one  of  those  documents. 

*  Or  I  have  my  brown  mare,  and  will  hoA.  her  not  against 
your  honour's  notes  of  hand,  but  against  ready  money.' 

'  I  have  my  horse.  I  will  back  my  horse  agtunst  you 
for  fifty  ] '  bawls  out  Willi 

Harry  took  Qm  offers  (tf  both  gentlemen.  In  the  coarse 
of  ten  minates  the  horse  ai.'  the  bay  mare  had  both 
changed  owners.  Cousin  William  swore  more  fiwcely  than 
ever.  The  paratm  dashed  his  wig  to  tlie  ground,  and 
emulated  his  pupil  in  the  loudness  of  his  objurgations. 
Mr.  Harry  Wanington  was  quite  calm,  and  notthe  least 
Waited  by  hia  tiiumidi.  ^liey  had  asked  him  to  play,  and 
he  had  played.  He  knew  he  should  win.  O  beloved 
slttmbeoing  angel !  ha  thought,  am  I  not  sure  of  victory 
when  yoK  are  bind  to  me  ?    He  was  lotddiw  out  from  b'= 
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window  tovftrds  the  caaemeDt  oa  the.  opposite  side  of  the 
court,  whtoh  he  knew  to  be  here.  He  liad  forgot. ajaout 
hie  victims  and  their  groana,  and  ill  luck,  ere  they  croBsed 
the  court.     Under  yonder  Isilhant  flickeriog  etar,  behind 

S>nder  casement  where  the  lamp  wae  burning  faintly,  wa» 
8  joy,  and  heart,  and  treasure. 


CHAPTEE  XX 

FACIUS  I1B9CBM8CS 

^HiLST  the  good  old  Kshop  of  Cam- 
bray,  )Q  liis  romanoe  lately  men- 
tioned, described  the  disconsolate 
c<mdition  <rf  CalypBO  at  the  depar- 
ture of  Ulysses,  I  forget  whether 
I     he  mentioned  the  grief  of  Calypso's 
I    ladyVmaid    on     taMng  leave    of 
Odysseus's  own  gentleman.      The 
menials  mnet  have  wept  together 
i^   in  the  kitchen  precincts  whiht  the 
^    master  and  mistress  took    a   last 
wild  embrace  in  the  drawing-room; 
they  most  have  hung  round  each 
other   in    the    fore-oabin,    whilst 
thdr    principals  broke  their  hearts  in  the  grattd-salsoon. 
When  .the  bell  rang  for  the  last  time,  and  Ulysses's  mate 
bawled, '  Now  !  any  one  for  shore  ? '  Calypso  aiwi  iier  female 
attendant  muet  have  both  nsiked  ovot  the  same  plank, 
with  beating  hearts  and  streaming  eyes ;   both  must  have 
waved  pocket-handkerchiefs   (of  fat  difEeTent  value  and 
texture)  as  they  stood  on  the  quay  to  their  friends  on  the 
departing  vessel,  whilst  the  people  on  the  land  and  the 
crew  crowding  in  the  ship's  bows  shouted.  Hip,  hip;  huzzay 
(or  whatever  may  be  the  eqisvolent  Oreekfor  the  saluta- 
tion) to  oU  engaged  on  tiiiat  voyage.     But  the  pcAat  to  be 
renumbered  iB^.  that  if  Oalyp^o  ne  jiouvait  se  coneolet, 
Calypso^s  maid  ne  pouvail  ee  ooMoler  Jton  fHua.    They  had 
to  walk  the  same  plank  ol  grief,  and  feel  the  sani»  pong 
of  separation ;  -  aa  their  return  home,  they  mi^t  not  use 
pocket-handkerchiefs  of  the  same  texture  and  value,  but 
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the  tean,  no  ddubt,  were  as  aahand  {dutiful  wjn^  one 
shed  in  her  mtu'ble  iaUt,  andtiie  other  poured'  forth  in 
tte  BervantB'-ffittA. 

Not  only  did  Ham'  Warrington  kwve  Ccwtlewood  a 
viotim  to  love,  bat  Gumbo  i]iuMed  the  saine  preinises, 
a  prey  to  the  same  delightful  passidn.  His  vit,  aooom- 
plishments,  good  humour,-  Ma  skiU  ia  dancing,  coc^ry, 
uid  music,  had  endeared  Mta  to  the  whole  fema^  domestio 
drole.  More  than  one  of  the  men  migfat  be  jealous  of  him, 
but  the  ladies  aU  were  with  bim.  There  was  no  Buch 
objection  to  the  poor  black  men  then  in  England  aa  has 
obtained  einoe  among  wiiite-BkiDaed.  people.  Theire  waa 
a  condition  not  perhaps  of  equatity,  bnt  they  had  a  suffer- 
anoe  and'a  certain  grotesque  sympathy  from  all ;  aad  from 
women,  no  doubt,  a  kindness  much  more  generous.  When 
Ledyard  and  Park,  in  Blackmansland,  were  persecuted  by 
the  men,  did  they  not  find  the  black  women  pitiful  and 
kind  to  them  ?  Women  are  always  kind  towards  oar  sex. 
What  (mental)  negroes  do  they  not  cheririi  ?  what  (moral) 
hunchbacks  do  they  not  adoro  ?  what  lepersi  what  idiots, 
what  dull  drirellers,  what  misshapen  monsters  (I  speak 
fignratively)  do  they  not  f<mdle  and  cuddle  ?  Gumbo  was 
freated  b^  the  women  as  kindly  as  many  people  no  better 
than  hinWf  :  it  was  only  the  men  in  the  servants'  hsJl 
who  rejoiced  at  the  Virginian  lad's  dep^ure.  I  should 
like  to  see:  him  taking  leave.  I  ahould  like  to  see  Molly 
housemud  steaUng  to  the  terrace-gardens  in  the  grey 
dawning  to  onll  a  wistful  posy.  I  should  like  to  see  Betty 
kitchenmoid  cutting  off  a  thick  lock  of  her  chestnut  ringlets 
which  she  proposed  to  exchange  for  a  woolly  tidten  from 
young  Gumbo's  pate.  Of  course  he  said  he  was  regum 
progenies,  a  descendant  of  Ashantee  kings.  In  Coffravia, 
Connaught,  and  other  places  now  inhabited  by  hereditary 
bondsmen,  there  must  have  been  vast  iminberB  of  these 
potent  sovereigns  in  former  times,  to  judge  from  their 
desoeitdants  now  extant. 

At  the  morning  announced  for  Maduse  de  Bernstein's 
departure,  all  the  numerooe  domestics  of  Castlewood 
crowded  about  the  doors  and  passages,  sbmetO' have  a  last 
glimpse  of  her  ladyidiip's  men,  and  the-  fascinating  Gumbo, 
some  to  take  leave  of  her  ladyship'^  maid,  all  to  waylay 
tike  barouesa  and  her  -nephew  for  pairttng^feea,  which,  it  w«« 
Um  ouBtom  of  ihat  day  largely  to  distributo  amcmg  houp^ 
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bold  BorvaDitB.  One  and  -the  other  gave  liberal  gretuitiw 
to  the  likened  aocioty,  to  the  geatlemea  in  blaok  and 
ruffles,  and  to  the  swarm  of  female  attendants.  Castle- 
wobd  was  the  home  of  the  barDoefla'a  youth,  aad  a«  for 
her  honest  Harry,  who  had  not  only  lived  at  free  chargM 
in  the  house,  but  had  won  hones  atkd  money— or  promises 
of  BUXkeyrHErom  his  cousin  aod  the  uoluoky  chaplain,  he 
was  naturally  of  a  geheroos  tunii  and  feHi  that  aA  this 
moment  he  ought  not  to  stint  his  benevolent  dupositicn, 
'  My  mother,  I  know,'  be  thought,  '  will  wish  me  to  be 
liberal  to  aJi  the  retainers  of  the  Esmond  family .'  So  be 
Boattered  about  his  gold  pieoes  to  right  and  l^t,  add  as 
if  be  had  been-  as  rich  as  Qumbo  announoed  him  to  be. 
There  was  no  one  who  caxaa  neaf  him  but  hod  a  share 
in  bis  boimty.  IVom  the  major-domo  to  the  shoeblaoh, — 
Mr.  Harry  hod  a  peaoe-ofienng  for  them  all.  To  tbe  gma 
housekeeper  in  her  still-room,  to  the  feeble  old  porter  in 
his  lodge,  he  distributed  some  token  4;^  his  remembrance. 
When  a  man  is  in  love  with  one  woman  in  a  family,  it  is 
astonishing  how  fond  he  becomes  of  every  person  oonneoted 
with  it.  He  ingratiates  himself  with  the  maids ;  he  is 
bland  with  the  butler ;  he  interests  himself  about  the 
footman  ;  he  runs  on  errands  for  tJie  daughters  ;  he  gives 
advice  and  lends  money  to  the  young  son  at  oollege  i  be 
pats  little  dogs  which  he  would  kick  otherwise  ;  he  smiles 
at  old  stories  which  would  make  him  break  out  in  yawns, 
were  they  uttered  by  any  ooe  but  papa ;  be  drinks  sweet 
port  wine  for  which  he  would  ourse  the  steward  and  the 
whole  committee  of  *  club ;  he  bears  even  with  the  can- 
tankerous old  maiden  aunt ;  he  boats  time  when  darling 
little  Fanny  petforms  her  piece  <m  the  piano ;  and  smiles 
when  wicked,  lively  little  Bobby  upsets  the  coffee  over  big 
shirt. 

Harry  Warrington,  in  his  way,  and  according  to  the 
customs  of  that  age,  had  for  a  brief  time  past  (oy  which 

1  conclude  that  rmly  for  a  brief  time  had  his  love  been 
declared  and  accepted)  given  to  the  Castlewood  family  all 
tiiese  artless  testimonies  of  his  affection  for  one  of  them. 
Cousin  Will  should  have  won  back  his  money  and  wdcCHQe, 
or  have  won  as  much  of  Harry's  own  as  the  lad  could  spare. 
Nevertheless,  the  lad,  thon^  a  lover,  was  shrewd,  kecax, 
and  fond  of  sport  and  fair  {day,  and  a  judge  oi  a  good, 
horse  when  be  saw  one.     Having  ]di^»d  for  tud  won  «U 
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the  m<Htey  which  Will  had,  besides  a  great  nnmbeT  cd 
l*r,  Esmond's  valuable  autographs.  Hairy  was  venr  well 
pleased  to  win  Will's  brown  ■  horse — that  very  quadruped 
which  had  nearly  pushed  him  into  the  water  on  the  first 
evoning  of  his  arrival  at  Castlewood.  He  had  seen  the 
horse'sperformanceofteo.&nd.in  the  midat  of  all  his  passion 
and  romance,  was  not  sorry  to  be  po^essed  of  such  a  sound, 
swift,  wdl-bred  hunter  and  roadster.  When  he  had  gaeed 
at  the  stars  suffidently  as  they  shone  over  his  mistress's 
window,  and  put  her  candle  to  bed,  he  repaired  to  his  own 
dormitory,  and  there,  no  doubt,  thought  of  his  Maria  and 
his  horse  with  youthful  satisfaction,  and  how  sweet  it 
would  be  to  have  one  pillioned  on  the  other,  and  to  make 
the  tonr  of  all  t^e  ishind  on  such  an  Animal  with  sach 
a  pair  of  white  arms  round  his  waist.  He  fell  asleep 
ruminating  on  these  things,  and  meditating  a  million  ot 
blessings  on  his  Maria,  in  whose  company  he  was  to  luxuriate 
at  least  for  a  week  more. 

In  the  early  morning  poor  Chaplain  Sunpson  sent  over 
his  little  black  mare  by  the  hands  of  his  groom,  footman, 
and  gardener,  who  wept  and  bestowed  a  great  number  of 
kisses  on  the  beast's  white  nose  as  he  handed  him  over 
to  Gumbo.  Gumbo  and  his  master  were  both  affected  by 
the  fellow's  sensibihty ;  the  negro  servant  showing  his 
sympathy  by  weeping,  and  Harry  by  producing  a  couple 
of  guineas,  with  which  he  astonished  and  speeidily  com- 
forted the  chaplain's  boy.  Then  Gumbo  and  the  late 
groom  led  the  beast  away  to  the  stable,  having  commands 
to  bring  him  round  with  Mr.  William's  horse  after  breakfast, 
at  the  hour  when  Madame  Bernstein's  carriages  were  (H^ered. 

80  courteous  was  he  to  his  aunt,  or  ao  grateful  for  her 
departure,  that  the  master  of  the  bouse  even  made  his 
appearance  at  the  morning  meal,  in  oTdw  to  take  leave 
of  his  guests.  The  ladies  and  the  chaplain  were  present — 
the  omy  member  of  the  family  absent  was  Will :  who, 
however,  left  s  note  for  his  cousin,  in  which  Will  stated,  in 
exceedmgly  bad  spelling,  that  he  was  oUiged  to  go  away 
to  SaJisbnry  races  that  morning,  but  that  be  1^  left  the 
horee  which  his  cousin  won  last  night,  and  which  Tom, 
Mr.  Will's  grtom,  would  hand  over  to  Mr.  Warrington's 
servant.  Will's  absence  (hd  not  prevent  the  rest  of  the 
partly  from  drinking  a  (Ush  of  tea  amicably,  atid  in  due 
time  iba  carriages  rolled  into  the  coortyard,  the  servan' 
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packed  them  with  the  baxanees's  i)t|iltiplied  lugga^,  utd 
tb«  moment. of  deptutuieoirirjed. 

A  large  opea  liuidau  contained  the  stout  baroQees  and 
her  nieoe  ;  a  coupla  <tf  Eaen-Bervante  mounting  on  tiie  box 
before  them  with'  piettds  and  blunderbusses  ready  in  eveait 
of  a  meeting  with  highwaymen.  In  another  oarriage  weie 
their  lady ahips'  maids,  and  another  «ervant  in  guanl  of 
the  trunks,  which,  vast  and  numerous  ae  they  were,  were 
as  nothing  compared  to  the  enormous  baggage-train  accom- 
panying a  lady  of  the  present  time.  Mr.  Warringtoa's 
modest  valiaee  were  placed  in  this  second  carriage  under 
the  maids'  euardiaiuhip,  and  Mr.  Gumbo  proposed  to  ride 
by  the  window  for  the  chief  part  of  the  journey. 

My  lord,  with  his  stepmother  and  Lady  fanny,  accom- 
panied  their  kinswoman  to  the  carriage-steps,  and  bade 
her  farewell  with  many  dutiful  embraces.  Her  Lady  Maria 
followed  in  a  ridit^-dreas,  which  Harry  Warrington  thought 
the  meet  becoming  costume  in  tJie  world.  A  host  of 
servants  stood  around,  and  begged  Heaven  bless  her  lady- 
ship. The  baroness's  departure  was  known  in  the  village, 
and  scores  of  the  folks  there  stood  waittog  under  the  tr«ea 
outside  the  gates,  and  huzzayed  and  waved  their  hats  as 
the  ponderous  vehicles  rolled  away. 

Crumbo  was  gone  for  Mr.  Warringtcm's  horses,  as  my 
lord,  with  bis  arm  under  his  young  guest's,  paced -up  and 
down  the  court.  '  I  hear  you  carry  away  some  <^  our 
horses  out  of  Castlewood  ? '  my  lord  said. 

Harry  blushed.  '  A  gentleman  oiumot  refuse  a  fair  game 
at  the  cards,'  he  said.  'I  never  wmted  to  pl^,  nor 
would  have  played  for  money,  bad  not  my  cousin  William 
forced  me.  As  for  the  chaplain,  it  went  to  my  heart  to 
win  from  him,  but  he  was  as  eager  as  my  cousm.' 

'  I  know — I  know  !  There  is  no  blame  to  you,  my  boy. 
At  Borne,  you  can't  help. doing  as  Rome  does  ;  aod  I  am 
very  glad  (hat^you  have  been  able, t^. give  Will  a  le«soit. 
He  is  .mad  about  play — ^would  j!:amble  his  coat. off  his 
back^— and<I  and  the  family  have  had-  to  pfiy  his  debts 
ever  so  many  times>  May  I  ask  how  much  you  have,  won 
of  him  r '        ; 

'  Well,  sone  eighteen  pieces  the  first  d*y  or  two;  and 
his  note  for  a  hundred  iqul  twenty  more,  and  the  brown 
horse,  sixt^— that .  makes  nigh  upon  two  hundred.  Bat, 
you  know,  cousin,- all  %«»»  fair,  and  it  was- even  .against 
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my  will  that  We  pl^wl  at  all.  Will  ain't-  a  matoh  tot  me, 
my  lord — that  ia  the  fact,    bideed  he  is  ih^.' 

'  He  is  a  match  for  most  people,  tliough,'  said  my  lord. 
'His  brown  honse,  I  think  you  said  ? ' 

'  Yes.  His  brown  horse— Prince  Wilham,  out  of  Con- 
stitatlon:  You  don't  suppose  I  would  set.  him  sizty  against 
his  bay,  my  lord  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  didn't  kuow.  I  saw  Will  riding  out  this  morning, 
most  likely  I  did  not  renuut  ^^at  horse  he  was  oti.  And 
you  won  the  black  mare  from  the  paison  ? ' 

'  For  foorteen.  He  will  moimt  Gumbo  veiy  well.  Why 
does  not  the  rascal  oome  round  witii  the  horses  ? '  Harry's 
mind  was  away  to  lovely.  Maria.  He  longed  to  be  trotting 
by  her  side. 

'  When  you  get  to  Tunbridge,  cousin  Harry,  you  must 
be  on  the  look-out  against  s^iarper  players  than  the  chap- 
hdn  and  Will.  There  is  aXi:  sorts  of  ijueer  company  at  the 
Wells.' 

'  A  Virginian  learns  pretty  early  to  take  care  of  him- 
self, my  lord,'  says  Harry,  with  a  knowing  nod. 

'  80  it  seems !  I  recommend  my  sister  to  thee,  Harry. 
Althoi]gh  she  is  not  a  baby  in  years,  she  is  as  innocent 
as  one.     Thou  will  see  that  she  comes  to  no  mischief  ? ' 

'  I  will  guard  her  with  my  life,  my  lord  ! '  cries  Hany. 

'  Thou  art  a  brave  fellow.  By  the  way,  cousin,  unless 
you  are  very  fond  of  Oastlewood,  I  would  in  your  case 
not  be  in  a  groat  hurry  to  return  to  this  lonely,  tumble- 
down old  house.  I  want  myself  to  goto  another  place 
I  have,  and  shall  scarce  be  back  here  till  the  partndge- 
shooting.  Qo  you  add  take  chai^  of  the  women,  of  my 
sister  and  tlie  baroness,  will  you  ?  ' 

'  Indeed  I  will,'  said  Harry,  his  heart  beating  with  happi- 
ness at  the  thought. 

'  And  I  will  write  thee  word  when  you  shall  bring  my 
sister  back  to  me.  Here  come  the  horses.  HaTe  you  bid 
adien  to  ^le  countess  and  I^y  Fanny  ?  They  are  kissing 
their  hands  to  you  from  Uie  mtuuc-room  balcony/  . 

Harry  ran  up  to  btd  these  ladiea  a  farewell.  He  made 
that  oea-emony  v«ry  brief,  for  he  vaa  anxious  to  :be.off  to 
the  charmer  of  his  heart ;  and  oame  dowttstairs  to  mount 
his  newly-gotten  steed,  whidi  Gumbo, 'hinuelf.  astride  on 
t^e  pamon's.  black  mare,  held  by  tfaeirein. 

There  was  Gumbo  on  the  black  mare,  indeed,  and  holdi-" 
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anotiiar  hone.  Biit  it  ttob  a  bay  hocse,  not  a  broTra — a 
bay  horse  with  broken  knees — an  i^ad,  wom-ontquadruped. 

*  What  18  tiiis  ? '  oriea  Hariy. 

'  Your  honour's  new  hOTse,'  says  the  groom,  touching 
his  cap. 

'  This  brute  ? '  exclaims  the  young  graitleman,  with  <Hie 
or  more  of  those  expressions  then  in  use  in  England  and 
Virginia.  '  Go  and  bring  me  round  Prince  William — 
Mr.  William's  horse — the  brown  horae.' 

'  Mr.  William  have  rode  Prince  William  this  morning 
away  to  S^isbury  races.  His  last  words  was,  "  Sam, 
saddle  my  bay  horse,  Cato,  for  Mr.  Warrington  this  morning. 
He  is  Mr.  Warrington's  horse  now.  I  sold  him  to  him  last 
night."  And  I  biow  your  honoor  is  bountiful :  you  will 
consider  the  groom.' 

My  lord  could  not  help  breaking  into  a  laugh  at  these 
woidfi  of  Sam  the  groom,  whilst  Harry,  for  his  part,  indulged 
in  a  number  more  of  those  remarks  which  politeness  dora 
not  admit  of  our  inserting  here. 

'  Mr.  William  said  he  never  could  think  of  parting  with 
the  I^Dce  under  a  hundred  and  twenty,'  said  the  groom, 
looking  at  the  young  man. 

Lord  Castlewood  only  laughed  the  more.  '  Will  has  be«i 
too  much  for  thee,  Harry  Warrington.' 

'  Too  much  for  me,  my  lord  I  So  may  a  fellow  with 
loaded  dice  throw  sixes,  and  be  too  mnch  for  me.  I  do 
not  call  this  betting,  I  call  it  oh ' 

'  Mr.  Warrington !  Spare  me  bad  words  about  my 
brother,  if  you  please !  Depend  on  it,  I  will  take  care 
that  you  are  righted.  Farewell.  Ride  quickly,  or  your 
coaches  will  be  at  Fan^am  before  you  : '  and  waving 
him  an  adieu,  my  lord  entered  into  the  house,  whilst  Harry 
and  his  companion  rode  out  of  the  courtyard.  The  young 
Virginian  was  much  tod  eager  to  rejoin  the  caniE^^  and 
his  charmer,  to  remark  the  glances  c^  unutterable  love  and 
affection  which  Gumbo  shot  from  his  fine  eyee  towards 
a  young  creature  in  the  porter's  lodge. 

When  the  youth  was  gone,  the  chaplain  and  my  lord 
sat  down  to  finish  their  breakfast  in  peace  and  oomfort. 
The  two  ladies  did  Dot  return  to  Hub  meal. 

'  ThM  was  one  of  Will's  confounded  rasoaUy  tricks,'  saya 
my  lord.    '  If  our  cousin  breaks  Will's  head)  I  should  not 
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'H«  is  ased  to  the  operatioD,  my  lord,  ftiid  jret,'  adds 
the  chaplain,  with  a  grin,  '  vhen  we  were  playing  last 
night,  the  ooloar  of  the  horse  was  not  mentioned.  I  could 
not  «8cape,  having  but  one :  and  the  black  boy  has  ridden 
off  on  him.  Tbe  young  Virginian  plays  like  a  man,  to  do 
him  justice.' 

*  He  wins  because  he  does  not  care  about  losing.  I  think 
there  can  be  lit^  doubt  but  that  he  is  veiy  well  to  do. 
His  motdier's  law-agents  are  my  lawyers,  and  they  write 
that  the  property  is  quite  a  prmcipality,  and  grows  richer 
evwy  yeat.' 

'H  it  were  a  ku^om,  I  know  whom  Mr.  Wanu^;ton 
would  make  queen  of  it,'  said  the  obsequious  chaplain. 

'  Who  can  account  for  taste,  parson  ? '  asks  his  lordship, 
with  a  sneer.  '  All  men  are  so.  The  first  woman  I  was 
in  love  with  myaeU  was  forty  ;  and  as  jealous  as  if  ghe  had 
been  fifte^i.  It  runs  in  the  fimily.  Colonel  Esmond  (he 
in  scarlet  and  the  breastj^te  yonder)  married  my  grand- 
mother, who  was  idmost  old  enough  to  be  his.  If  this  lad 
chooses  to  take  out  an  elderly  princess  to  Vii^ginia,  we  must 
not  balk  him.' 

'  'Twere  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wi^ed  I '  cries 
the  chaplain.  *  Had  I  not  best  go  to  Tunbridge  Wells 
myself,  my  lord,  and  be  on  the  spot,  and  ready  to' exercise 
my  saored  function  m  behalf  of  the  young  couple  ? ' 

'  You  ^lall  have  a  pair  of  new  nags,  parson,  if  you  do,' 
said  my  lord.  And  with  this  we  leave  them  peaoeab^ 
over  a  pipe  of  tobacco  aiter  breakfast. 

Harry  was  in  such  a  haste  to  join  the  carriages  that  he 
almost  forgot  to  take  off  his  hat,  and  acknowledge  the 
chera^  of  the  Castlewood  villagers  ;  they  all  liked  the  lad, 
whose  frank,  cordial  ways  and  honest  face  got  him  a  wel- 
come in  moat  places.  Legencb  were  still  extant  in  Castle- 
wood of  ha  grandparents,  and  how  his  grandfather.  Colonel 
Esmond,  might  hav«  been  Lord  Castlewood,  bbt  would  not. 
Old  Lockwood  at  the  gate  often  told  ot  the  ocdoners 
gallantry  in  Queen  Annia's  wars.  Ks  feats  were  exag- 
gerated, the  beliavioDr  of  the  present  family  was  ofrnttasted 
with  that  of  the  old  lord  and  lady  :  who  might  not  have 
been  very  popular  in  their  time,  bat  were  bettor  folks 
than  those  now  in  poasraaion.  Lord  Oastlewood  was  a  hwd 
landlord  :    perhaps  mOre  disliked  because  he  was  known 


to  be  poor  and  iembfuroHBed  thcyn  beoauae  he  wbm  severe. 
As  for  Hk.  Will,  nobody  was  fond  of  him.  The  younc 
gentletnan  had  had  many  biawls  and  .quarrels  about  the 
Tillage,  had  Eecdved  and  given  brokieo  tueods,  bad  biUs  in  ' 
the  neighbouring  towns  which  be  oould  not  or,  w^d  not 
pay  :  had  been  arraigned  before  magistrates  toitampeni^ 
with  village  ^^,  and  waylaid  aind  cudgelled  by  injured 
husbands,  fathers,  sweethearts.  A  hum^d  years  ago  his 
character  and  actions  mi^t  have  been  deacixbed  at  length 
by  the  painter  of  manoerB -.  but  ttie  Comic  Muae,  nowadays, 
does  not  lift  up  Molly  Sea^rim's  curtain  ;  she  only  indioates 
the  iffesence  of  some  one  behind  it,^and  passes  on  primly, 
with  expresBioaa  of  horror,  and  a  fan  beiore  her  eyes.  The 
village  had  heard  bow  the  young  Virginian  squire  had 
beaten  Hr.  Will  at  ridings  at  jumping,  at  shooting,  and 
finally,  at  card-playing,  for  everything  is  known ;  and  they 
respected  Harry  all  the  more  ffir  this  superiority.  Above 
aJl,  they  admired  him  on  aooount  of  uie  reputation  ol 
enormous  wealth  which  Oumbo  had  made  for  his  master. 
This  fame  had  travelled  over  the  whole  county,  and  was 
preceding  him  at  this  moment  on  the  boxes  of  Madame 
Bemstffln'e  carriages,  from  which  the  valets,  as  they  de- 
scended at  the  inns  to  bait,  spread  astomiding  reports  ai 
the  young  Virginian's  rank  and  splendour.  He  was  a  prince 
in  his  own.  country.  He  had  gold  mines,  diamcoid  mines, 
furs,  tobaccos, — who  knew  what,  or  how  much  ?  No 
wonder  the  honest  Britons  cheered  him  and  respected  him 
for  his  prosperity,  as  the  noble-hearted  fellows  always  do. 
I  am  surprised  city  corporations  did  not  address  him,  aud 
offer  gold  boxes  with  the  freedom  of  the  city — he  was  so 
rich.  Ah,  a  proud  thii^  it  is  to  be  a  Briton,  and  think 
that  there  is  no  country  where  prosperity  is  so  much 
reE^vected  aa  in  ours ;  and  where  suocess  receives  such 
constant  affecting  testimonials  of  loyalty. 

So,  leaving  the  villages  bawling,  and  their  hats  toasing 
in  the  air,  Harry  spt^red  his  soiry  beast,  and  galloped, 
with  Gumbo  behind  him,  until,  he  came  up  with  the  cloud 
of  dust  in  the  midst  of  which  his  charmer's  chariot  was 
enveloped.  Penetrating  into  this  cloud,  be  found  himself 
at  the  window  of  the  carriage.  The  Lady  Maria  had  the 
back  seat  to  herself  ;  by  keeping  a  Httla  b^ind  the  wheels, 
he  could  have  the  del^ht  of  seeing  her  divine  eyes  and 
smiles.    She  hdd  a  finger  to  her  lip.    Madame  B^nateui 
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waa  alreacjy  clozing  on  lier  cushfons.  Harry  did  not  care 
to  disturb  the  old  lady.  To  look  at  his '  cousin  vaa  btira 
enough  for  him.  The  landscape  around  him  might  be 
beautiful,  but  what  did  he  heed  it  t  All  th»  ekffis  and 
trees  6f  fluiilmef  were  aa  nothing  compared  to  yMider  face  : 
the  hedgerow  birds  sang  no  such  sweet  music  as  her  sweet 
monosyllables.  j         - 

I!he  baroness's  fat  horse's  were  accustomed  to  short 
journeys,  easy  paces,  and  plenty  of  feeding  ;  so  that,  ill 
as  Harry  Warrington  was  mounted,  he  could  without  much 
difficulty  keep  pace  with  his  elderly  kinswoman.  At  two 
o'clock  they  baited  for  a  couple  of  honrs  for  dinner. 
i/b.  Warrington  paid  the  landlord  generously.  What  price 
could  bo  too  great  for  the  pleasure  which  he  enjoyed  in 
being  near  his  adwed  Maria^  and  having  the  blissful  chance 
of  a  conversation  with  her,  scarce  interrupted  by  the  soft 
breathing  of  Madame  de  Bernstein,  who,  after  a  com- 
fortable meal,  induced  in  an  agreeable  half-hour's  slumber  ? 
In  voices  soft  and  low,  Mana  and  her  young  gentleman 
talked  over  and  ovrap  again  those  delicious  nonsenses  which 
people  in  Harty's  condition  never  tire  of  bearing  and 
uttering. 

They  were  going  to  a  crowded  watering-place,  wier©  all 
sorts  of  beauty  and  fashion  would  be  asfiembled ;  timid 
Maria  was  certain  that  amongst  the  young  beauties,  Harry 
would  discover  some,  whose  charms  were  far  more  worthy 
to  occupy  his  attention,  than  any  her  homely  face  and 
figure  could  boast  of.  By  all  the  gods,  Harry  vowed,  that 
^^nu8  herself  could  not  tempt  him  from  her  side.  It  was 
be  who  for  his  part  had  occasion  to  fear.  When  the  young 
men  of  fashion  beheld  his  peerless  Maria  they  would  crowd 
round  her  car ;  they  would  cause  her  to  forget  the  rouf^ 
and  humble  American  lad  who  knew  nothing  of  fashion  or 
wit,  who  had  only  a  faithful  heart  at  her  service. 

Maria  smiles,  she  casts  her  eyes  to  heaven,  she  vows 
that  Harry  knows  nothing  of  the  tmth  and  fidelity  of 
woman  ;  it  is  his  sex,  on  the  contrary,  which  proverbially 
is  faithless,  and  which  delights  to  pfaiy  with-  poor  female 
heortfl.  A  scufSe  ensues ;  a  elatter  is  heard  among  the 
knives  and  forks  of  the  dessert ;  a  glass  tumbles  over  and 
breaks.  An  '  Oh  ! '  escapes  from  the  innocent  lips  of  Maria. 
The  disturbance  has  been  caused  by  the  tooad  cuff  of 
iSr.  Warrington's  coat,  which -has  been  stretched  acr<™ 
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the  talde  to  seize  Lady  Maria's  band,  and  has  upset  the 
wine-glass  in  so  doing.  Surely  nothing  could  Be  more 
natural,  or  indeed  oeoeeeary,  thiui  th&t  Harry,  upon  hearing 
hie  sex'a  hoaour  inapeached,  should  seize  upon  his  lail  * 
accuser's  hand,  a«id  vow  eternal  fidelity  upon  those  charming 
fingers  ! 

What  a  part  they  play,  or  used  to  play,  in  love-making, 
those  hands !  How  quaintly  they  are  squeezed  at  that 
period  of  life  I  How  they  are  pushed  into  converaation ! 
what  absurd  tows  and  protests  are  palmed  off  by  their 
aid !  What  good  oau  there  be  in  pulling  and  pressing 
a  thumb  and  -four  fingers  ?  I  fancy  I  see  Alexis  laugh, 
who  ifi  haply  reading  this  page  by  the  side  of  Araminta. 
To  talk  about  thumbs  indeed !  .  .  .  Maria  looks  rotmd, 
for  her  part,  to  see  if  Madame  Bernstein  has  been  awakened 
by  the  oraah  of  the  glass  ;  but  the  cdd  lady  slumbers  quite 
«almly  in  her  arm-chair,  so  her  niece  thinks  there  can  be 
no  baoa  in  yielding  to  Harry's  gentle  pressure. 

The  horses  are  put  to  :  Paradise  ia  over— at  least  until 
the  next  oocasMn.  When  my  landlord  enters  with  the  bill, 
Harry  is  standing  quite  at  a  distance  from  his  cousin, 
looking  from  the  window  at  the  cavalcade  gathering  below. 
Madame  Bernstein  wakes  up  from  her  slumber,  smiling 
and  quite  unc(M;scious.  With  what  profound  care  and 
reveovmtial  politeness  Mr.  Warringtoii  hands  his  aunt  to 
her  carriage !  how  demure  and  -nrnple  looks  Lady  Maria 
as  she  follows  1  Away  go  the  carriages,  in  the  midst  of 
a  profoundly  bowing  landlord  and  waiters ;  of  ooimtry  folks 
gathered  round  the  blazing  iim-sign ;  of  shopmen  gazing 
from  their  homely  little  dmrs ;  m  boys  and  market-folks 
under  ijbe  ool<»linade  of  the  old  town  hall ;  of  loungers 
along  the  gabled  street.  '  It  is  the  famous  Banmees  Bern- 
stein. 'Biat  is  she,  the  old  lady  in  the  oapuchin.  It. is 
the  rich  youDg  Amiericaii  who  is  just  come  from  Virginia, 
and  is  worth  millions  and  millions.  Well,  sure,  be  might 
have  a  better  horse.'  The  cavalcade  disappears,  and  the 
little  town  lapses  into  its  usual  quiet.  The  landlord  goes 
hack  to  his  tnends  at  tJie  club,  to  tell  bow  the  great  folks 
are  going  to  sleep  at  the  '  Bush  ',  at  Famham,  to-night. 

The  inn-dinniw  had  berai  plentiful,  and  all  the  tiiree 
gueste  of  the  inn  had  done  justice  to  the  good  cheer. 
Barry  had  the  appetite  natural  to  his  period  of  lUe.  Maria 
ftod  het  aunt  were  idso  not  indifferent  to  a  good  dinner : 
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Madame  Bernstein  bad  had  a  comfortaUe  nap  alter  hers, 
which  hod  no  doubt  helped  ber  to  bear  all  tbe  good  things 
of  the  meal — 4;he  meat  piea,  and  the  fruit  pies,  and  the 
strong  ale,  and  the  beady  port  wine.  She  reclined  at  ease 
on  her  seat  of  the  landau,  and  looked  baok  sfiably,  and 
smiled  at  Harry  and  exchanged  a  little  talk  with  hitn  as 
he  rode  by  the  carriage  ^de.  But  what  ailed  the  beloved 
being  who  sat  \rith  her  bock  to  the  horses  1  Her  com- 
.plezitHi,  which  was  exceedingly  fair,  was  further  omamented 
with  a  pair  of  red  cheeks  which  Harry  took  to  be  natural 
roses.  {¥ou  see,  madam,  that  your  surmiaes  regarding  the 
Lady  Maria's  conduct  with  her  cousin  aire  quite  wrong  and 
uncharitable,  and  that  the  timid  lad  had  made  no  such 
experiments  as  you  suppose,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  roses  were  real  or  artifioial.  A  kiss  indeed !  I  blush 
to  think  you  should  imagine  that  the  present  writer  could 
indioate  anythmg  so  shocking  !)  Maria's  bright  red  cheeks, 
I  say  still,  continued  to  Uu^  r^  it  seemed  with  a  strange 
metallio  bloom  ;  but  the  reat  of  her  face,  which  had  us^ 
to  rival  the  lily  in  whiteness,  became  of  a  jonquil  colour. 
Her  eyes  atarea  round  with  a  ghastly  expression.  Harry 
was  alarmed  at  the  agony  depicted  in  the  diarmer's  counte- 
nance ;  idiich  not  oiOy  ecxhihited  pain,  but  was  exceedingly 
unbecoming.  Madame  Bernstein  also  at  length  remarked 
her  niece's  indisposition,  and  aeked  her  if  sitting  backwards 
in  the  carriage  mode  her  ill,  which  poor  Maria  ocoifessed 
to  be  the  fact.  On  this,  the  elder  lady  was  forced  to  make 
room  for  her  niece  on  her  own  side,  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  drive  to  Famham,  uttered  many  gruff,  disagreeable, 
sarcastic  remarks  to  her  fellow  traveller,  indicating  her 
great  displeasure  that  Maria  should  be  so  imp^inent  as 
to  be  ill  on  the  first  day  of  a  journey. 

When  they  reached  the  '  Bnsh  '  Ian  at  Famham,  under 
which  name  a  famous  inn  has  stood  in  Famham  town  f<a 
these  three  hundred  years — the  dear  invalid  retired  witii 
her  maid  to  her  bedroom  :  scarcely  glancing  a  pitewis  look 
at  Harry  as  she  retreated,  and  leaving  tbe  lad's  mind  in 
a  strange  confusion  of  <^may  and  sympathy.  Those 
yellow,  yeUow  oheekB,  those  livid  wrinkled  eyehds,  that 
ghastly  red— how  ill  his  bSessed  Maria  looked  I  And  not 
only  how  iH,  but  how — away,  horrible  thought,  unma*^ 
SQSpioim  1  He  tried  to  ^nt  tbe  idea  out  from  his  mind. 
He  had  little  appetite  for  supper,  though  the  joUy  barone"* 
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.partook  oftfaat  reptuit  as  if  sli«  had  had  no  dinner.;  -.aai 
certaiidy  as  if  she  had  no  sympathy  with  her  invalid  niece. 

She  eent'ber  majoi'domo  to  see  if  I«dy  Maria  would 
have  adythit^  from  the  taUe.  Ibe  servant  brought  book 
word  that  hec  lady^ip  «-a;s  atill  very  unwell,  and  deotined 
any  mfreBhindnt.  >  '  .        .      : 

'I  hopB  t^e  intends  Ml  be'  well  to-mocrow^  mOming/ 
cried  Ifodatae  Bemstmn,  rappihg  hen  tittle  hand  on  tiie 
table;  'I  hate  peo|de  to  be'iU.iaan'inn,  or  on  a  ioumey. 
Will 'yon  play  piquet  with  me,  Hany  ? ' 

HaJTy  was  happy  to  be  able  to: play  piquet  with  hie 
aunt.  'That  absurd  U^a  1 '  soya  JUadiune  Bdrnsteid, 
drinking  from  a  great. glass  of  negus,  :'tiiB  takes  libertieB 
with  herself.  She  never  had  a  gwd  conatitaitioD.  She  is 
forty-one.  years  old.  All  her  upper  teetli  are  false,  Mid  she 
oan't  eat  with  them.  Thank  Heaven,  I  have  still  got 
every  tooth  in  my  head.    How  clumsily  you  deal,  child  ! ' 

'  Deal  cltimsily,'  indeed  1  Had  a  dentist  been  extracting 
Harry's  own  grinders  at  that  moment,  would  he  have  faeeai 
expected  to  mind  his  cards,  and  deal  them  neatly  ?  Whea 
a  man  is  laid  on  the  rack  at  the  inquisition,  ia  it  natural 
that  he  should  smile  and  speak  politely  and  coherently  to 
the  jgrave,  quiet  inquisitor  ?  Beyond  that  little  questioa 
regarding  the  cards,  Harry's  inquiutor  did  not  show  the 
smaUest  disturbance.  Her  fade  indicated  neither  surprise, 
nor  triumph,  nor  cruelty.  Madame  Bernstein  did  not  give 
OTie  more  stab  to  her  niece  that  night :  but  she  played  at 
ctads,  and  prattled  with  Harry,  indulging  in  her  favourite 
talk  about  old  times,  and  parting  from  him  with  great 
cordiality  and  good  humour.  Very  likely  he  did  not  heed 
her  stories.  Very  likely  other  thoughts  occupied  his  mind. 
Maria  is  forty-one  years  old,  Maria  has  faise— -oh,  horrible, 
horrible  !  Has  she  a  false  eye  ?  Has  she  false  hair  ?  Has 
she  a  wooden  leg  ?  I  envy  not  that  boy's  dreams  that 
night. 

Madame  Bernstein,  in  the  monui^,  said  ebe  had  slept 
as  sound  as  a  top.  She  had  no  remorse,  that  was  clear. 
(Some  folks  are  happy  and  easy  in  mind  when  their  victim 
is  stabbed  and  done  for.)  Lady  Maria  made  her  appearance 
at  the  breakfast  table,  too.  Her  ladyship's  indispositioQ 
was  fortunately  over :  her  aunt  congratulated  h^  a&o* 
tionately  on  ber  good  looks.     &ie  sat  down  to  her  break- 

at.  She  looked  appealingly  in  Harry's  face.  He  remarked. 
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with  Ws  usuail  iMrillutncj^  and  ori^Btdity-,  that  he  was  veir 
glad :  her  ladyship  -w&s' better.  Why;  at  the  tone  «l  biB 
voice,  did  she  etart,  ahd  f^ain  gaze-at  hkn  ih^h  frightened 
eyes  i  ThoKi  «at  the  chief  inqaisitOT,  snliline,  perfectly 
calm,  eating  ham  and  muffins.  O  poor,  writhing,  rach- 
lent  victim  !  0  stony  inquidtor  !  0  BaroneSB  Bernstein  1 
It  wa«  cruel !  erael ! 

Round  about  Famham  the  hops  were  gloriously  green 
in  the  sunshine,  and  the  carriages  tkove  through  the  richest, 
most  beautiful  country.  Maria  insisted  upon  taking  her 
old  seat.  She  thanked  her  dear  aunt.  It  would  not  in 
the  least  incommode  her  now.  She  gazed,  as  she  had  done 
yesterday,  in  the  face  of  the  young  knight  riding  by  the 
carriage  side.  She  looked  for  those  answering  signals  which 
used  to  be  lighted  up  in  yonder  two  windows,  and  told 
that  love  was  burning  within.  She'  smiled  gently  at  him, 
to  which  token  of  r^ird  he  tried  to  answer  with  a  sickly 
grin  of  recf^nition.  Miseteble  yonth !  Those  were  not 
false  teeth  he  saw  when  she  smiled.  He  thought  they 
were,  and  they  tore  and  lacerated  him. 

And  BO  the  day  sped  on— sunshiny  and  brilliant  overhead, 
bnt  all  over  clouds  for  Harry  and  Maria.  He  saw  nothing : 
he  thought  of  Vii^nia  :  he  remembered  how  he  had 
been  m  love  with  Parson  Broadbcnt's  daughter  at  James 
Town,  and  how  quickly  that  business  had  ended.  He 
longed  vaguely  to  be  at  home  again.  A  plague  on  all 
these  cold-hearted  En^ish  relations !  Did  they  not  all 
mean  to  trick  him  ?  Were  they  not  all  scheming  against 
him  ?  Had  not  thaf  confounded  Will  cheated  him  about 
the  horse  ? 

At  this  very  juncture,  Maria  gave  a  scream  so  loud 
and  shrill,  that  Madame  Bernstein  woke,  that  the  coachman 
pullod  his  horses  up,  and  the  footman  beside  him  sprang 
down  from  his  box  in  a  panic. 

*  Let  me  out !  let  me  out ! '  screamed  Maria.  '  Let 
me  go  to  him  !  let  me  go  to  him  ! ' 
'  what  is  it  ? '  asked  the  baroness. 
It  was  that  Will's  horse  had  come  down  on  his  knees 
and  nose,  had  sent  his  rider  over  his  head,  and  Mr.  Harry, 
who  ought  to  have  known  better,  was  lyitig  on  his  own 
faice  quite  motionless. 

Gumbo,  who  had  been  dallying  with  the  maids  of  the 
second  carriage,  clattered  up,  and  mingled  his  bowls  v^ 
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Lady  Maria's  lamentations.  Madame  Bernstein  descended 
from  ber  landau,  and  came  alowly  up,  trembling  a  good  deal. 

'  He  is  dead— he  is  dead  ! '  sobbed  Maria. 

'  Don't  be  a  goose,  Maria  ! '  her  aunt  said.  '  Ring  at 
that  gate,  some  one  1 ' 

WiU's  horse  had  gathered  himself  up  and  stood  per- 
fectly quiet  after  his  feat :  but  his  late  rider  gaT«  not 
the  sl^t^t  sign  of  life. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


SAHABITANS 


EST  any  tender- 
hearted 
reader  should 
be   in   alarm 
for  Mr.  Harry 
Warrii^ston's 
safety,    and 
fancy     that 
his    broken- 
kneed  horse 
had  carried 
him     alto- 
gether out  of 
this   life  and 
history,  let  us 
set  her  mind 
easy    at    the 
beginning    of 
this    chapter, 
by  assuring  her  that  nothing  very  serious  has  happened. 
How  can  we  aSord  to  kill  o£E  our  heroes,  when  tliey  are 
scarcely  out  of  their  teens,  and  we  have  not  reached  the 
age  of  manhood  of  the  story  ?     We  are  in  mourning  already 
for  one  of  our  Virginians,  who  has  come  to  grief  in  America  ; 
surely  we  cannot  kill  off  the  other  in  England  ?    No,  no. 
Heroes  are  not  dispatched  with  such  hurry  and  violence 
unless  there  is  a  cogent  reason  for  making  away  with 
them.    Were  a  gentleman  to  perish  every  time  a  home 
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came  down  with  him,  aot  only-the  htsro,  but  the  authOT 
of  this  chronicle  would  have  gone  undergroQiid,  whereas 
the  former  is  but  sprawling  outside  it,  and  will  be  brought 
to  life  again  as  soon  aa  he  has  been  carried  into  the  house 
where  A&dame  de  Bernstein's  servants  have  rung  the  bell. 
And  to  convince  yon  that  at  least  this  youngest  of,  the 
Vii^nisns  is  still  alive,  here  is  an  authentic  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  lady  into  whose  house  he  was  taken  ^ter  his  fall 
from  Mr.  Will's  brute  of  a  broken-kneed  hore©,  and  in 
whom  he  appears  to  have  found  a  kind  friend. 

TO  MRS.  ESMOND  WABBINGTON.  OF  CASTLEWOOD, 

AT  HSR  HOITSB  AT  BICHKOHD,  IN  YIBOmiA. 

If  Mrs.  Esmond  Warrington,  of  Virgiiiia,  can  call  to  mind  twenty- 
three  yearB  ago,  when  Miss  Rachel  Eemond  was  at  Kensington 
Boarding  School,  she  may  perhaps  remember  Miss  Molly  Benson, 
her  claBB-mate,  who  has  forgotten  all  the  little  qnarrela  which  they 
used  to  have  together  (in  which  Miss  Molly  was  very  often  in  the 
wrong),  and  only  remembers  the  generove,  high-sj/iriled,  sprightly 
Misa  Esmond,  the  PrincesB  Pocahontas,  to  irfiom  bo  many  of  our 
schoolfellows  paid  court. 

Dear  madam !  I  can  never  forget  that  you  were  dear  Baehfl 
once  upon  a  time,  aa  t  was  yooi  dearest  Molly.  Though  we  parted 
aot  very  good  friends  when  you  went  home  to  Virginia,  yet  you 
know  how  fond  we  once  were.  I  still,  Rachel,  have  the  gold  ilui  your 
papa  gave  me  when  he  came  to  our  apeech-daj/  at  Kensington,  and 
we  two  performed  the  quairel  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  out  of  Shake- 
speare ;  and  'twas  only  yesterday  morning  I  waa  dreaming  that 
we  were  both  called  up  to  aay  our  lesson  before  Ae  aw/id  Miss 
Hardwood,  and  that  I  did  not  know  it,  and  that  as  usual  Miss  Rachel 
Esmond  went  above  me.  How  well  remembered  those  oM  days 
are  !  How  young  we  nrow  as  we  think  of  them  !  I  rememher 
our  walks  and  our  exercises,  our  ^ood  king  and  queen  aa  they  walked 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  their  Court  following  them,  whilst  we 
of  Miss  Hardwood's  school  curtsied  in  a  row.  I  can  tell  still  what 
we  had  for  dinner  on  each  day  of  the  week,  and  point  to  the  place 
where  -your  garden  was,  which  was  atways  so  jsmsYi  better  kept 
than  tnine.  So  was  Miss  Esmond's  chest  of  diiwpra  a  model  of 
neatness,  whilst. njine  were  in  a  sad  condition.  Dorou  remember 
how  we  used  to  tell  stories  in  the  dormitory,  and  Madame  Hibou, 
the  French  governess,  would  conte  Out  of  bed  and  interrupt  ub  with 
her  hooting  f  Have  you  foraot  tlie  poor  dancing  master,  who  told 
OS  he  had  been  waylaid  by  aSassins,  hut  who  was  beaten,  it  ^ipears, 
by  my  lord  your  brother's  rootmeh  T  My  dear,' your  cbnsln,  the  lady 
Maria  Bsmond  (her  papa'was,  I  liiiii,  put  Viacbunt  Coatlewood  ia 
those  times),  has  just  been  on  a  visit  to  this  houM,  where  you  ma-' 
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be  sore  I  did  not  reo^  those  aad  timM  to  ber  remenibraiioe,  aboat 
wbkih  I  »iD.iiow  ohatteriag  to  Mrs.  Esmood.. 

Hex  ladyship  has  been  stajing  here,  and  another  relative  of  joun, 
the  BaroDeBB  of  BernBtein,  and.  the  two  ladies  are  both  gone  on  to 
Tunbridge  Wells ;  but  another  and  dearer  relative  still  remains  in 
lay  house,  and  is  sound  asleep,  I  trust,  in  the  very  next  room,  and 
tbe  name  of  this  gentleman  is  Hb.  Henr;  Esmond  Warrington. 
Now,  do  yon  nuderstand  how  you  come  to  hear  from  an  old  friend  T 
Do  not  be  alarmed,  dear  madam !  I  know  you  are  thinking  at 
this  moment, '  My  boy  is  ilL  Tltat  is  why  Miss  Molly  Benson  writes 
to  me.'  No,  my  dear  ;  Mr.  Warrington  woe  ill  yesterday,  but 
to-day  he  is  very  comfortable  ;  and  our  doctor,  who  is  no  less 
a  person  than  my  dear  husband.  Colonel  Lambert,  has  blooded 
him,  has  set  his  shoulder,  which  was  dislocated,  and  prononnees 
that  in  two  days  more  Mr.  Warrington  will  be  quite  ready  to  take 
the  road. 

I  fear,  I  and  my  girls  are  sorry  that  he  is  so  soon  to  be  well. 
Yesterday  evening,  as  we  were  at  tea,  there  came  a  great  ringing. 
at  our  gate,  which  disturbed  us  all,  as  the  bell  very  seldom  sounds 
in  this  quiet  place,  unless  a  passing  b^gar  pulls  it  for  charity  ; 
and  tbe  servants,  running  out,  returned  wmi  tbe  news,  that  a  young 
gentleman,  who  had  a  fall  from  liis  horse,  was  lying  lifeless  on  the 
rood,  surrounded  by  the  friends  in  whoae  company  he  was  travelling. 
At  this,  my  colonel  (^o  is  sure  the  most  Samaritan  of  men  !) 
hastens  away,  to  see  how  he  can  serve  the  fallen  traveller,  and 

Er«eently,  with  the  aid  of  the  servants,  and  followed  by  two  ladies, 
rii^  into  the  house  such  a  pale,  lifeless,  beautiful  young  man  ! 
Ab,  my  dear,  how  I  rejoice  to  think  that  your  child  has  found  shel- 
ter and  succour  under  my  root !  that  my  husband  has  saved  him 
from  pain  and  fever,  and  has  been  the  means  of  restoring  him  to 
you  and  health  !  We  shall  be  friends  again  now,  shftll  we  not  ? 
I  was  very  ill  last  year,  and  'twos  even  thought  I  should  die.  Do 
you  know,  that  I  oft«i  thought  of  you  then,  and  how  you  had 
parted  from  me  in  anger  so  many  years  aco  1  I  began  then  a  foolish 
note  to  you,  which  I  was  too  sick  to  finish,  to  tell  you  that  if  I  went 
the  way  appointed  for  us  all,  I  should  wish  to  leave  the  world  ia 


charity  witn  every  single  being  I  had  known  in 

Your  cousin,  the  Bight  Honourable  Lady  Maria  Esmond,  showed 
a  great  deal  of  matamal  tenderness  and  concern  for  ber  young 


kinsman  after  his  accident.  I  am  sure  she  hath  a  kind  heart. 
The  Baroness  de  Bernstein,  who  is  of  an  advanced  age,  could  not 
be  expected  to  feol  so  keenly  as  ire  yowng  petrple  !  but  was,  never- 
thelera,  very  much  moved  and  interested  until  Mr.  Warringtoa 
was  restored  to  consciousness,  when  she  said  she  was  ajixious  to 
get  on  towards  Tunbridge,  whither  she  was  bound,  and  was  afraid 
of  all  things  to  lie  in  a  place  where  there  was  no  doctor  at  hand. 
My  Aesculapius  laughingly  said,  he  would  not  offer  to  attend  upon 
a  Udy  of  quality,  tnoi^h  he  W9uld  answer  for  his  young  patient. 
Indeed,  the  colonel,  during  his  campaigns,  has  had  plenty  of  practice 
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lni£cidenteaf  UuBsktBTQ,  tSad'Iamt)ert«i),7e»webaoaUtoatl  tfaa 
(acuity  for  twenty  tailfa  round,  Mr.  Waningtoii  cohM  get  na  bettef 

treatm^t.  So,  leavina  the  yovoa  gentlem&n  to  the  oare  of  me 
and  my  dauglitera,  tJie  baroness  and  her  ladjsjiip  took  their  leave  of 
US,  the  latter  vefy  loath  to  go.  When  he  is  well  enough,  my  colonel 
irill  ride  vith  hiih  as  f ar  aa  Westerham,  but  on  ftia  own  Hortet,  viiere 
on  oH  army-eomrade  of  Mr.  Lamberf  a  rceidefl.  And,  m-  this 
letter  wiil  not  take  the  post- fdr  Faboouth  until,  by  God'a  Ueonng, 
youi  son  is  n«ll  and  periwtdy  centoKd,  you  need  be  under  no  sod; 
of  alann  for  hiin  whilst  nader  tbe  roof  of. 
Madam, 

Tout  affectionate  and  humble  servant, 
Maby  Laubbbt. 

P.a    Thursday,  „  „  t 

I  am  glad  to  hear  (Mr.  Warrington's  coloured  gentleman  bath 
informed  our  people  of  the  gnUifying  ctrcuTDsfeiTice)  that  Providence 
hath  blessed  Mrs.  Esmond  with  «uca  vast  wecdlA,  and  with  an  heir 
so  likely  to  do  credit  to  it.  Our  present  means  are  amply  sufficient, 
but  wiU  be  small  when  divided  amongst  our  survivors  !  Ah,  dear 
madam !  T  have  heard  of  your  caliuaity  of  last  year.  Though 
Uie  cokmel  aiid  I  bars  reared  many  <^ildren  (five),  we  have  lost 
two,  and  a  mother's  heart  aoo  feel  for  youi«  !  1  own  to  yoo,  mine 
yeuned  to  your  boy  to-day,  when  (in  a  maimer  inexpressibly 
affecting  to  me  and  Mr.  lAmbert)  he  mentioned  his  desf  brother. 
"ris  impossible  to  see  your  eon,  and  not  to  lova  and  regard  him. 
I  am  thankful  that  it  has  been  our  lot  to  succour  him  in  his  trouble, 
and  that  in  receiving  the  stranger  within  our  gates,  we  should  be 
giving  hospitelity  to  the  son  of  an  old  friend. 

Nature  hae  written  a  letter  of  credit  upon  some  men's 
faces,  ffhich  is  honotued  almost  wherever  presented.  Harry 
Waningtoo's  countenance  was  so  stamped  in  his  youth. 
His  eyes  were  bo  bright,  his  cheek  so  red  and  healthy, 
his  look  BO  frank  and  open,  that  almost  all  who  bebdid 
him,  nay,  even  Uiose  who  cheated  him,  trusted  him.  Nerer- 
tbe!^,  as  we  have  hinted,  the  lad  was  by  no  means  the 
artless  striding  he  seemed  to  be.  He  was  knowing  enough 
with  all  bis  blufdiing  cheeks  ;  perhaps  more  wily  and  waiy 
than  be  grew  to  be  in  after-age.  Sure,  a  shrewd  and 
generous  man  (who  has  led  to  honest  life  and  has  no  secret 
blushes  for  his  conscience)  grows  simpler  as  hie  grows 
older  ;  arrives  at  bis  sum  of  ri^t  by  more  rapid  processes 
of  calculatitm ;  learns  to  eUminate  fatee  arguments  more 
readily,  and  hits  the  mark  of  truth  with  less  previous 
trouble  of  aiming  and  disturbance  of  mind.  Or  is  it  on^ 
a    senile  delusion,   that  some   of  our   vanities  ate  cured 
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with  our  growii^  yearn,  and  that  we  become  more  just 
in  our  perceptions  of  our  own  and  our  neighbours'  short- 
comings ?  .  .  .  I  would  humbly  suggest  that  young  people, 
though  they  look  prettier,  have  lai^er  eyea,  and  not  near 
BO  many  wrinkles  about  their  eyelids,  are  often  as  artful 
as  some  of  their  elders.  What  httle  monsters  oil  cunning 
your  frank  sohoolboys  are !  How  they  cheat  mamma  t 
how  they  hoodwink  papa  !  how  they  humbug  the  house- 
keeper !  how  they  cringe  to  the  big  boy  for  whom  they 
fa^  at  school !  what  a  long  lie  and  fire  years'  hypocrisy 
and  flattery  is  their  conduct  towaide  I>r.  Birch !  And 
the  little  boys'  sisters  ?  Are  thw  any  better,  and  is  it 
only  after  they  come  out  in  the  world  that  the  little  dariinga 
learn  a  trick  or  two  ?  . 

You  may  see,  by  the  above  letter  of  iSia.  Lamherii 
that  she,  like  all  good  women  (and,  indeed,  almost  all  bad 
women),  was  a  sentimental  person ;  and,  as  she  looked 
at  Haxry  Warrington  laid  in  her  best  bed,  after  theoolonel 
had  bled  him  and  dapped  in  his  shoulder,  as  holding  by 
her  husband's  hand  she  beheld  the  lad  in  a  sweet  dumb^, 
murmuring  a  faint  inarticulate  word  or  two  in  his  sleep, 
a  faint  blush  quivering  on  his  cheek,  she  owned  he  was 
a  pretty  lad  indeed,  and  confessed  with  a  sort  of  compunc- 
tion that  neither  of  her  two  boys — Jack  who  was  at  Oxford, 
and  Charles  who  was  just  gone  back  to  school  aiter  the 
Bartlemytide  holidays — was  half  so  handsome  ae  the 
Vii^ginian.  What  a  good  figure  the  boy  had,  and  when 
papa  bled  him,  bis  arm  was  as  white  as  any  lady's  ! 

*  Yes,  as  yoii  say.  Jack  might  have  been  as  handsome 

but  for  the  small-pox  ;  and  as  for  Charley '     '  Always 

took  after  his  papa,  my  dear  Molly,'  said  the  colonel, 
looking  at  his  own  honest  face  in  a  Httle  looking-glass  with 
a  cut  border  and  a  ja|>«ined  ftame,  by  which  the  chief 
guests  of  the  worthy  gentleman  and  lady  had  surveyed 
their  patches  and  powd»,  or  shaved  their  hospitable 
beards. 

'  IXd  I  say  so,  my  love  7 '  whic^red  Mrs.  Lambert, 
looking  ntther  scared. 

'Ko  ;   but  you  thou^t  so,  Mrs..  Lambert.' 

'How  can  you  tell  one's  thoughta  so,  Martin?'  asks 
the  lady. 

'  Because  I  am  a  conjurer,  and  because  you  tell  them 
yowrself,  my  dear,'    answered   her  husband.     'Don't   be 
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frightened ; .  )k  won't  wake  after  t^t  dianght  I  gftve  him. 
Btwause  you  never  see  a  y<miig  fdlow  but  you  »re  comparing 
him  with  your  own.  Because  you  nevw  hear  td  one  but 
you  are  thinking  which' of  our  giiU  he  shall  fall  in  love 
with  and  marry. 

'  Don't  be  foolish,  sir,'  says  the  lady,  putting  a  hand  up 
to  the /Colonel's  lips.  They  have  softly  b'oddeB  out  of 
thar  guest's  bfdebam^r  by  this  time,  and  are  in  the 
adjoinmg  diFessingcloset,  a  snug  litUe  wainscoted  room 
looking  over  gardens,  with  India  otutains,  more  Japan 
chests  and  cabinet^,  a  treasure  of  china,  and  a  most  refresh- 
ing odour  of  fresh  larend^. 

'  You  can't  deny  it,  Mrs.  Lambert,'  the  colonel  resumes  ; 
'as  you  were  looking  at  the  young  gentleman  juet 
now,  you  were  thinking  to  yourself  which  of  my  girls 
will  he  marry  ?  Shall  it  be  Theo,  or  shall  it  he  Hester  ? 
ijid  then  you  thought  of  Lucy  who  was  at  boarding- 
Bohoti.' 

'  There  is  no  keeping  anything  fr(»a  you, A&rtin  Lambert,' 
sighs  the  Vfiie. 

'  Th««  is  no  keeping  it  out  of  your  eyes,  my  dear.  What 
is  this  burning  desire  all  you  women  have  for  selling  and 
marrying  your  daughters  ?  We  men  don't  wish  to  part 
with  'em.  I  am  sure,  for  my  part,  I  should  not  like  yonder 
yonng  fellow  lialf  as  well'  if  Z  thought  he  intended  to 
cany  one  of  my  darlii^s  away  with  him.' 

'  Sure,  Maxtin,  I  have  been  so  happy  myself,'  says  the 
fond  wife  and  mother,  looking  at  her  husband  with  her 
very  best  eyes,  '  that  I  must  wish  my  girls  to  do  as  I  have 
done,  and  be  happy,  too  ! ' 

'  liien  you  think  good  husbands  are  common,  Mrs. 
Lambert,  and  that  you  may  walk  any  day  into  the  road 
before  the  house  and  find  one  shot  out  at  the  gate  like 
a  sack  of  coala  1'  • 

'  Wasn't  it  providential,  sir,  that  this  yoong  gentleman 
should  be  thrown  over  his  horse's  head  at  our  very  gate, 
and  that  he  should  turn  out  to  be  the  son  of  my  old  school- 
fellow and  friend  ?  '  asked  the  wife.  '  There  is  something 
more  than  accident  in  such  cases,  depend  upon  that, 
Mr.  Xiambert ! ' 

'  And  this  was  the  stranger  you  saw  in  the  candle  three 
nights  running,  I  suppose  t ' 

'  And  to  the  fire,  too,  sir  ;  twice  a  coal  iun^wfl  out  close 
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by  Then.  Yoa  may  siieer,  «{r,  but  these  tbitigs  ere  not 
to  be  despised.  Did  I  not  see  jaa  distinctly-  Ooiuing  back 
fnun  Minorca,  and' dream  of  yAu  at  the  rery  d^  and  hoar 
when  you  were  wounded  in  Scotland  t ' 

'  How  many  times  have  you  seen  me  wounded,  when 
I  had  not  a  scratch,  my  dear  ?  How  many  times  have 
you  seen  me  ill  when  1  had  no  sort  of  hiirt  ?  You  are 
always  prophesying,  and  'twere  very  hatd  on  you  if  you 
were  not  stHnetimes  right.  CoAie !  Let  va  leaTS  our 
guest  asleep  comfortably,  and  go  down  aitd  giv«  the  girls 
their  French  kesoa.' 

So  saying,  the  honest  gentlcm&n  put  his  wife's  arm  tinder 
his;  and  th^  descended  together  the  btoad  bsk  sbaircaao 
of  the  oomfortabld  old  hall,  round  which^  hun^  the  efiigie» 
of  many  foregone  Lamberts,  worthy  magistrates,  soldiers, 
country  gentlemen,  as  was  the  colonel  whose  Boqubintaicioe 
we  have  just  made.  The  colonel  was  a  gentleman  of 
pleasant,  w^gish  humour.  The  French  lesson  which  he 
and  his  daughters  o<Hmed  together  was  a  scene  out  of 
Monsieur  Motive's  comedy  of  Tartuffe,  and  papa  was  pleased 
to  be  vefy  facetious  with  Miss  Theo,  by  caUing  her  madam, 
and  by  treating  her  with  a  great  deal  of  mock  respect 
and  ceremony.  The  girls  read  together  with  their  father 
a  scene  or  two  of  his  favonrite  author  (nor  were  they  less 
modest  in  those  days,  though  their  tongues  were  a  tittle 
more  free),  and  papa  was  pirticularly  ajch  and  funny  aa 
he  read  from  Orgon's  part  in  that  oelebrated  play  : 

OBa(»4.    Or  stu,  nooa  voil^  biea.    J'ai,  Manane,  en  vom 
Reconnu  de  tout  temps  un  esprit  asaez  donxt 
Et  de  tout  temps  auset  voub  m  avez  it6  ch6re. 
Marianb.    Je  siiis  fort  redevable  4  cet  cttnour  de  pSre. 

Oboon.     Fort  bien.    Que  ditea-voufl  de  Tartuffe,  notre  h6te  T 
Marianb.    Qui  ?    Hm  ? 

Oboon.    Vons.     Vc^ez  bien  comme  vous  rSpcmdiez. 
Mabiaitb.     H^Ub  !    J  en  dirai,  rooi,  tout  an  que  toob  roudroz  ! 
{MademotwUa  Mari^tte  laughs  and  btmhet  in  epite  of  h&'stlf,  uAHal 
reading  this  line.)  . 
Obqok,     Ceat  parler  aagement.     Ditea-moi  done,  ma  fille, 
Q\i'en  tout«  ea  peraonne  un  haut  mSrito  brille, 
Qh'il  tODohe  votre  cceur,  et  qu'il  vona  eeroit  doux 
De  le  voir  par  men  ohoix  devenit  votra  6ponx  1 

'  Have  we  not  read  the  scene  prettily,  I^nin  ? '  says 
t*ie  oolonel,  laughing,  and  turning  round  to  hia  wife. 
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Smira  prodigiouBly  admired  Orgon's  readiog,  and  so 
did  hit  dsughters,  luxi  almost  evBrything  besides  which 
Mr.  Lambeth  said  of  did.  Canst  thou,  0  friendly  reader, 
count  upon  the  fidelity  of  an  artless  and  tepder  heart  or 
two,  and  reckon  among  the  blessings  which  Heaven  ha,th 
bestowed  on  thee  the  love  of  faithful  women  ?  Purify 
thine  own  heart,  and  try  to  make  it  worthy  theirs.  On 
thy  knees,  on  thy  knees,  give  thanks  for  the  blessing 
awarded  thee !  Ail  the  prizes  of  life  are  nothing  com- 
pared to  that  one.  All  the  rewards  of  ambition,  wealth, 
pleasure,  only  v^iity  and  disappointment— grasped  at 
greedily  and  longht  for  fiercely,  and,  over  and  over  again, 
found  worthless  by  the  weary  winners.  But  lore  seems 
to  survive  life,  and  to  reach  beyond  it.  I  think  we  take 
it  with  us  past  the  grave.  Do  we  not  still  give  it  to  those 
who  have  left  us  ?  May  we  not  hope  that  they  feel  it 
for  us,  and  that  we  shall  leave  it  here  in  one  or  two  fond 
bosoms,  when  we  also  are  gone  ? 

And  whence,  or  how,  or  why,  pray,  this  sermon  ?  You 
see  I  know  more  about  this  Lambert  family  than  you 
do  to  whom  I  am  just  presenting  them  :  as  how  should 
you  who  never  heard  of  them  before  T  You  may  not  like 
my  friends  ;  very  few  people  do  like  strangera  to  whom 
the^  are  presented  with  an  outrageous  flouri^  of  praises 
on  the  pert  of  the^  introducer.  You  say  (quite  naturally) 
what  ?  Is  this  all  ?  Are  these  the  people  he  is  so  fond 
of  ?  Why,  the  girl's  not  a  beauty—- the  mother  is  gOod- 
□atured,  and  may  have  been  good-looking  once,  but  she 
has  no  tiiice  of  it  now — and  as  for  the  father,  he  is  quite 
an  ordinary  man.  Granted  :  but  don't  you  acknowledge 
that  the  dght  of  an  honest  man,  with  an  honest,  loving 
wife  by  his  side,  and  surrounded  by  loving  and  obedient 
ofaildren,  presents  something  very  sweet  and  affecting  to 
you  ?  If  you  are  made  acquainted  with  such  a  person, 
and  see  the  eager  kindness  al  the  fond  faces  round  about 
him,  ftnd  that  pleasant  confidence  and  afi»:tion  which 
beams  from  his  own,  dO  you  mean  to  say  you  are  not  touched 
and  gratified  ?  If  you  happen  to  stay  in  such  a  man's 
house,  and  at  morning  or  evening  see  him  and  his  children 
and  domestics  gatherwi  together  in  a  certain  Name,  do  you 
not  join  humhly  in  the  petitions  Of  those  servants,  and 
doee  them  with  a  reverent  Amen  1  That  first  night  of 
his  Btay  at  Oakhurst,  Hany  Warrington,  who  had  ^-^ 
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&  sleeping  potioii,  and  was  amvke  soitietimaa  rather 
feverish,  tboilght  he  heejxl  theSveoing  Hymn,  and  that  his 
dearest  brother  George  was  tingmg  it  at  home,  in  Wludi 
delusion  the  patient  went  ofl  again  to  deep. 


:  CHAPTER  XXII  

IN  HOSPITAL 

ISEISG  into  a  sweet 
Hlumber,  and  lulled 
^  by  those ,  harmoni- 
I  ou^     sounds,     our 
I  young       patient 
I  passed  a  night   of 
'  pleasant    uncon- 
sciousness,     and 
awoke  in  the  morn- 
ing to  tind  a  sum- 
mer sua  streaming 
in  at  the  wjndow, 
and  his  kind  host 
.  &nd  hosteas  smiling 
at  his  bed- curtains. 
He  was  ravenously 
hungry,     and     bis 
doctta-      permitted 
him  straightway  to  partake  of  a  megs  of  chicken,  whiolx 
the  doctor's  wife  ttdd  him  hadheen  prepared  by  the  hands 
of  one  of  her  daughters. 

One  of  her  daughters  ?  A  faint  image  of  a  young 
person — of  two  young  persons— with  red  cheeks  aBd  black 
waving  loqks,  smiling  round  his  couch,  and  suddenly 
departing  themce,.  soon  after  he  had  come  to  himself, 
arose  in  the  young  man's  mind. .  Then,  then,  there  returned 
the  remembrance  of  a  female-:— lovely,  it  is  true,  but  more 

elderly — certainly    considerably    older — and    with    f 

0  horror  and  remorse !  He  writhed  with  angui^,  as 
a  certain  recollection  crossed  him.  An  immense  gulf 
of  time  gaped  between  him  and  the  paet.  How  long 
was  it  since  he  had  heard  that  those  pearls  were  arti- 
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fioial, — that  those  golden  locks  wece  only  piaohbeck  ? 
A  long,  Jong  time  ago,-  when  he  was  a  hayt  Jui  iimo- 
eent  bay.  Kow  he  wss  a  man, — quite  an  old  nwn.  He 
had  been  bled  oopioualy ;  be  had  a  little  Eeyer ;  he  had 
had  notbii^  to  eat  for  vecy  many  hours ;  he  had  had 
a  sleeping-draught,  and  a  long,  det>p  alumber  after.     . 

'  What  ifi  it,  my  dear  child  ? '  cries  kind  Mrs.  Lambert, 
as  he  started. 

'  Nothing,  madam  ;  a  twinge  in  my  shoulder,'  said  the 
lad.  '  I  speak  to  my  host  and  hostess  ?  Sure  you  have 
been  very  kind'  to  me.' 

*  We  are  old  friends,  iSr.  Warrington.  Uy  hasband, 
Coloni^  I^mbett,  knew  yoi»  father,  and  I  and  your  mamma 
were  soboolgiilB  together  at  Kensington.  You  were  no 
stranger  to  us  when  your  aunt  and  cousin  told  us  who 
you  were.' 

'  Are  they  here  ? '  esked  Harry,  looking  a  little  blank. 

'They  must  have  lain  at  Tunbridge  Wells  last  night. 
They  sent  a  horaeman  from  Beigate  yesterday  for  news 
of  you.'- 

'Ah!  I  remember,' says  Harry,  lookii^;  at  his  bcmdaged 

'I  have  made  a  good  cure  of  you,  Mr.  Warrington. 
And  nQw  }Sra.  Lambert  and  the  cook  must  take  diarge 
of  you.' 

'  Nay  ;  Theo  prepared  the  chicken  and  rice,  Mr.  Lambert,' 
said  the  lady.  '  Will  Mr.  Warrington  get  up  a.iber  he  has 
had  his  breakfast  ?     We  will  aend  your  valet  to  you.' 

'  If  howling  proves  fiddity,  your  man  must  be  a  most 
fond,  attached  creature,'  says  Mr.  Lambert. 

'  He  let  your  ba^Age  travel  ofi  after  all  in  your  aunt's 
carriage,'  said  Mrs.  Lambert.  '  Vou  most  wear  my  hus- 
band's linen,  which,  I  dare  say,  is  not  so  fine  as  yours.' 

'  Pish,  my  dear  1  my  shirts  ara  good  shirts  enough  for 
any  Christian,'  cries  the  colonel. 

'  They  are  Theo's  and  Hester's  wbrk,'  says  mamma. 
At  which  her  husband  Mx:hes  his  ^ebrows  and  looks  at 
her.  'And  Theo  hatJi  ripped  and  sewed  your  sleeve  to 
make  i»  quite  comfortable  far  your  shoulder,'  the  lady 
added. 

'What  beautiful  roeee  1'  criea  Harry,  looking  at  a  &ie 
chin*  vase  fuU  of  them  that  stood  on  the  toilet-table  under 
the  japan-fntmed  glass.  '....'Ciui'^k'  -. 
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'  My  dftughtei  Tbeo  <»it  tltem  this  tuorOuig.  Well, 
Mr.  Lambert  1     She  did  cut  them  1 ' 

I  auf^se  the  colonel  waa  tiiinkiiig  that  his  wife  introdnced 
Theo  too  much  into  the  cmveraatum,  and  trod  oa  Mrs. 
Lambeit's  slipper,  or  polled  her  robe,  or  otheewue  nudged 
her  .into  a  sense  of  propriety. 

'  And  I  fancied  I  heard,  some  one  singing  the  Evemng 
Hymn  very  sweetly  last  night — or  was  it  only  a  dream? 
asked  the  ydui^  patient. 

'  Theo  again,  Mr.  Warrington  I  *  said  the  colonel,  laughmg. 
*  My  servants  said  your  negro  man  b^tui  to  sing  it  in  tM 
kitchen  as  if  he  was  a  church  organ.' 

'  Our  people  sing  it  at  home,  sir.  My  grandpapa  used 
to  love  it  very  much.  His  wife's  father  waa  a  great  friend 
of  good  Bishop  Ken  who  wrote  it ;  and — and  my  deat 
brother  used  to  love  it  too,'  said  the  boy,  his  voice  dropping. 

It  waa  then,  I  suppose,  that  Mrs.  I^aiabert  felt  inolin^ 
to  give  the  boy  a  kias.  Hia  little  accident,  iilneas,  and 
recovery,  the  kindness  of  the  people  round  about  him,  had 
softened  Etarry  Warrington's  heart,  and  opened  it  to  better 
infiueoees  than  those  which  bad  been  brought  to  bear 
on  it  for  some  six  weeks  past.  He  was  breathing  a  purer 
air  than  that  tainted  atmosphere  of  selfishness,  and 
worldliness,  and  corruption  into  which  he  had  been  plunged 
since  his  arrival  in  England.  Sometimes  the  young  man's 
fate,  or  choice,  or  wealaiess,  leads  him  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  giddy  and  vain ;  happy. he,  whose  lot  makes  him 
acquainted  with  the  wiser  company,  whose  lamps  are 
trimmed,  and  whose  pure  hearts  keep  modest  watch. 

The  pleased  matron  left  her  young  patient  devouring 
Miss  Theo's  mess  of  rice  and  chicken,  and  the  colonel 
seated  by  the  lad's  bedside..  Oratitude  to  hie  hospitable 
entertainers,  and  oontentinrait  after  a  Comfortable  meal, 
caused  in  Mr.  Warrington  a  very  pleasant  condition  of 
mind  and  body.  He  was  ready  to  t^k  now  more  freely 
than  usually  was  his  custom ;  for,  unless  excited  by  a 
strong  interest  or  emotion,  the  young  man  was  commonly 
tacita^  and  caatioue  in  his  converse  with  his  fellows, 
and  was  by  no  means  of  an  imaginative  turn.  Of  hooka 
our  youth  had  been  but  a  very  remiss  student,  nor  wem 
his  remarks  on  eudi  siitaple  works  as  he  bad  read,  very 
profound  or  valuable ;  but  ngaiding  dogs,  horses,  and  the 
ordinary  business  of  life,  he  was  a  far  better  critic ;   and. 
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with  any  person  interested  in  such  subjects,  oonverseid  on 
them  freely  enough. 

Harry's  hrat,  who  had  considerable  shrewdness,  and 
experience  of  books,  and  cattle,  and  men,  was  pretty 
soon  able  to  take  the  measure  of  his  youi^  guest  in  the 
talk  which  they  now  had  together.  It  was  now,  fOr  the 
first  time,  the  Virginian  learned  that  Mrs.  Lambert  had 
been  an  early  friend  of  his  mother's,  and  that  the  colonel's 
own  father  had  served  with  Harry's  grandfather,  Colonel 
£smond,  in  the  famous  wars  of  Queen  Anne.  He  found 
himself  in  a  friend's  country.  He  was  soon  at  ease  with  his 
honeet  host,  whose  manners  were  quite  simple  and  cordial, 
and  who  looked  and  seemed  perfectly  a  gentleman,  though 
he  wore  a  plain  fuetlan  coat,  and  a  waistcoat  without 
a  particle  of  lace. 

'  My  boys  Me  both  away,'  said  Harry's  host,  '  or  they 
would  have  shown  you  the  country  when  you  got  up, 
Mr.  Warrington.  Now  you  can  only  have  the  company  of 
my  wife  and  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Lambert;  hath  told  you 
already  about  one  of  them,  Theo,  our  eldest,  who  made 
your  broth,  who  cut  your  roses,  and  who  mended  your 
coat.  She  iB  not  such  a  wonder  as  her  mother  imagines 
her  to  be :  but  little  Theo  is  a  smart  little  housekeeper, 
and  a  very  good  and  cheerful  lass,  though  her  father 
says  it.' 

*  It  is  very  kind  of  Miss  Lambert  to  take  so  much  care 
for  me,'  says  the  young  patient. 

'  She  is  no  kin<^r  to  you  than  to  any  other  mortal,  and 
doth  but  her  duty.'  Here  the  colonel  smiled.  '  I  laugh 
at  their  mother  for  praising  our  children,'  he  said,  'and 
I  think  I  am  as  foolish  about  them  myself.  The  truth  is, 
God  bath  given  us  very  good  and  dutiful  chOdren,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  disguise  my  thankfulness  for 
such  a  blessing.    You  have  never  a  sister,  I  think  ? ' 

*  No,  MT,  I  am  alone  now,*  Mr.  Warrington  said. 

'  Aye,  truly,  I  ask  your  pardon  for  my  thoughtleeaness. 
Your  man  hath  told  our  people  what  befell  last  year. 
I  served  with  Braddock  in  Scotland  ;  and  hope  he  mended 
before  he  died.  A  wild  fdlow,  sir,  but  there  was  a  fund 
of  truth  abont  the  man,  and  no  little  kindness  under  his 
roagh  swi^enng  manner.  Your  black  fellow  talks  very 
frerfy  about  his  master  and  his  affairs,    I  suppose  you 

permifc  him  these  freedoms  as  he  r^cued  you ' 

vimaisitna  ^  ^k 
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'  Rescued  me.  f '  cries  Mr.  Wairington. 

'  From  ever  bo  many  Indians  on  that  my  expedition. 
My  Molly  and  I  did  not  know  we  were  going  to  entertain 
80  prodigiously  wealthy  a  gentleman.  He  saith  that  half 
Virginia  belongs  to  you  ;  but  if  the  whole  of  North  America 
were  yours,  we  could  but  give  you  our  best.' 

'Those  negro  boys,  sir,  lie  like  the  father  of  all  lies. 
They  think  it  is  for  our  honour  to  represent  us  as  ten  times 
as  rich  as  we  are.  My  mother  has  what  would  be  a  vast 
estate  in  England,  and  is  a  very  good  one  at  home.  We 
are  as  well  off  as  most  of  our  neighbours,  sir,  but  no  better ; 
and  all  our  splendour  is  in  Mr.  Gumbo's  foolish  im^ination. 
He  never  rescued  me  from  an  Indian  in  his  life,  and  would 
run  away  at  the  sight  of  one,  as  my  pool  brother's  boy 
did  on  that  fatal  day  when  he  fell.' 

'  The  bravest  man  will  do  so  at  unlucky  times,'  said  the 
colonel.  '  I  myself  saw  the  best  troops  in  the  world 
run  at  Preston,  before  a  ragged  mob  of  Highland  savages.' 

'  Hiat  was  because  the  Hi^danders  fought  for  a  good 
cause,  sir.' 

'  Do  you  think,'  asks  Harry's  host,  '  that  the  French 
Indians  had  the  good  cause  in  the  fight  of  last  year  ? ' 

*  The  scoundrels  !  I  would  have  the  scalp  of  every 
murderous  redskin  among  'em  ! '  cried  Harry,  clenching 
his  fist.  '  They  were  robbing  and  invading  the  British 
territories,  too.  But  the  Highlanders  were  fighting  for 
their  king.' 

'  We,  on  our  side,  were  fighting  for  our  king ;  and  we 
ended  by  winning  the  battle,'  said  the  colonel,  laughing, 

'  Ah  1 '  cried  Harry ;  '  if  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
had  not  turned  back  at  Derby,  your  king  and  mine,  now, 
would  be  his  Majesty  King  James  the  Third  ! ' 

'  Who  made  such  a  Tory  of  you,  Mr.  Warrington  !  * 
asked  Lambert. 

'  Nay,  sir,  the  Esmonds  were  always  loyal ! '  answered 
the  youth.  '  Had  we  lived  at  home,  and  twenty  years 
sooner,  brother  and  I  often  and  often  upreed  that  our 
heads  would  have  been  in  danger.  We  certainly  would  have 
staked  them  for  the  king's  cause.' 

*  Yours  is  better  on  your  shoulders  than  on  a  pide  at 
Temple  Bar.  I  have  seen  them  there,  and  they  don't 
look  very  pleasant,  Mr,  Warrington.* 

'I  shall  take  off  my  hat  and  salute  tiiem,' 'whenerer 
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I  pass  t)ie  gate,'  cried  the  young  man,  *  if  the  king  and  the 
whole  Court  are  standing  by  ! ' 

'  I  doubt  whethw  your  relative,  my  Lord  Castlewood, 
is  as  stanch  a  supporter  of  the  king  over  the  water,'  said 
Colonel  Lambert,  smiling  :  '  or  your  aunt,  the  Baroness 
of  Bernstein,  who  left  you  in  our  charge.  Wiatever  hei 
old  partialities  may  have  been,  she  has  repented  of  them  ; 
Bhe  has  rallied  to  our  side,  landed  her  nephews  in  the  House- 
hold, and  looks  to  find  a  suitable  match  for  her  nieces. 
If  you  have  Tory  opinions,  Mr.  Warrington,  take  an  old 
soldier's  advice,  (uid  keep  them  to  yourself.' 

'  Why,  sir,  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  betray  me ! ' 
said  the  boy. 

'  Not  I,  but  others  might.  You  did  not  talk  in  this 
way  at  Castlewood  ?  I  mean  the  old  Castlewood  which 
you  have  just  come  fromi' 

'  I  might  be  safe  amongst  my  own  kinsmen,  surely, 
sir  ? '  cried  Harry. 

'  Doubtless.  I  would  not  say  no.  But  a  man's  own 
kinsmen  can  play  him  slippery  tricks  at  times,  and  he 
finds  himself  none  the  better  for  trusting  them.  I  mean 
no  offence  to  you  or  any  of  your  family ;  but  lackeys 
have  ears  as  well  as  their  masters,  and  they  carry  about 
all  aorts  of  stories.  For  instance,  your  black  f^ow  is 
ready  to  tell  all  he  knows  about  you,  and  a  great  deal 
more  besides,  as  it  would  appear.' 

'  Hath  he  told  about  the  broken-kneed  horse  T  '  cried 
out  Harry,  turning  very  red. 

'  To  say  truth,  my  groom  seemed  to  know  something 
c^  the  story,  and  said  it  was  a  shame  a  gentleman  should 
sell  another  such  a  brute ;  let  alone  a  cousin.  I  am  not 
here  to  play  the  mentor  to  you,  or  to  carry  about  servants* 
tittle-tattle.  When  you  have  seen  more  of  your  coueina, 
you  will  form  your  own  opinion  of  them ;  meanwhile, 
take  an  old  soldier's  advice,  I  say  again,  and  be  cautious 
with  whom  you  deal,  and  what  you  say.' 

Very  soon  after  this  little  colloquy,  Mr.  Lambert's 
^est  rose,  with  the  assistance  of  Gumbo,  his  valet,  to  whom 
he,  for  a  hundredth  time  at  least,  promised  a  sound  caning 
if  ever  he  should  hear  that  Gumbo  had  ventured  to  tal£ 
about  his  affairs  a^n  in  the  servants'  hall — which  prohibi- 
tion  Gumbo  solemnly  vowed  and  declared  he  would  for 
ever  obey ;  but  I  dare  say  he  was  chattering  the  whole 
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of  the  Caetlewood  secrets  to  his  new  friends  of  Colonel 
Lftmbert's  kitchen ;  for  Harry's  hoatess  certainly  heard 
a  number  of  stories  conoeming  him  which  she  could  not 

frevent  her  housekeeper  from  telling ;  though  of  course 
would  not  accuse  that  worthy  lady,  or  any  of  her  sex, 
or  ours,  of  undue  curiosity  regarding  their  neighbours' 
affairs.  But  how  can  you  prevent  servants  talking,  or 
listening  when  the  faithful  attached  creatures  talk  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Lambert's  house  stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  little 
town  of  Oakhurst,  which,  if  he  but  travels  in  the  right 
direction,  the  ^tient  readier  will  find  on  the  road  between 
Farnham  and  Reigate,— and  Madame  Bernstein's  servants 
naturally  pulled  at  the  first  bell  at  hand,  when  the  young 
Virginian  met  with  his  mishap.  A  few  hundred  yards 
farther  was  the  Iwig  street  C^  the  little  old  town,  where 
hospitality  might  have  been  found  under  the  great  swinging 
ensigns  of  a  couple  of  inns,  and  medical  relief  was  to  be 
had,  as  a  blazing  gilt  pestle  and  mortar  indicated.  But 
what  surgeon  could  have  ministered  more  cleveiiy  to  a 
patient  than  Harry's  host,  who  tended  him  without  a  fee  ? 
or  what  Boniface  could  make  him  more  comfortably 
welcome  ? 

Two  tall  gates,  each  surmounted  by  a  couple  of  heraldic 
monsters,  led  from  the  high  road  up  to  a  neat,  broad 
stone  terrace,  whereon  stood  Oakhurst  House ;  a  square 
brick  building,  with  windows  faced  with  stone,  and  many 
high  chimneys,  and  a  taU  roof  surmounted  by  a  fair  balus- 
trade. Behind  the  house  stretched  a  large  garden,  where 
there  was  plenty  of  room  for  cabbages  as  well  as  roses 
to  grow  ;  and  before  the  mansion,  separated  from  it  by 
the  high  road,  was  a  field  of  many  acres,  where  the  colonel's 
cows  and  horses  were  at  grass.  Over  the  centre  window 
was  a  carved  shield  supported  by  the  same  monsters  who 
pranced  or  ramped  upon  the  entrance-gates ;  and  a  coronet 
over  the  shield.  The  fact  is,  that  the  house  had  been 
originally  the  jointure-house  of  Oakhurst  Castle,  which 
stood  hard  by, — its  chimneys  and  turrets  appearing  over 
the  surrounding  woods,  now  bronsed  with  the  darkest 
foliage  of  summer.  Mr.  Lambert's  was  the  greatest  house 
in  Oakhurst  town ;  but  the  Castle  was  cS  more  importance 
than  all  the  town  put  farther.  The  Castle  and  the 
jointure-house  had  been  friends  of  many  years'  date. 
^athers  had  fought  side  by  side  in  Queen  Anne's 


wars.  Itieie  wen  two  small  pieces  of  ordoanoe  on  the 
t^race  of  the  jointure- house,  uid  six  before  the  Castl^ 
which  had  been  taken  oat  at  the  same  privateer,  which 
Mr.  Lambert  and  his  kinsman  and  commander.  Lord 
Wrotbam,  bad  brought  into  Harwich  in  one  of  Uieir  voyages 
home  from.  Flanders  with  dispatches  from  the  great  duke. 

His  toilette  com|deted  with  Mr.  Gumbo's  aid,  his  fair 
hair  neatly  diessed  by  that  artist,  and  his  open  ribbcmed 
sleeve  and  wounded  Bhoulder  supported  by  a  handkerchief 
which  hung  from  his  neck,  Harry  Warrington  made  his 
way  ont  of  his  aick  chamber,  preceded  by  his  kind  host, 
who  led  him  first  down  a  broad  oak  stair,  round  which 
bung  many  pikes  and  muskets  of  ancient  shape,  and  so 
into  a  square  marble-'paved  room,  from  which  the  living- 
rooma  of  the  house  branched  oS.  There  were  more  arms 
io  this  baH — pikes  and  halberts  of  ancient  date,  pistols 
and  jaok'boots  of  more  than  a  century  old,  that  had  done 
service  in  Cromwell's  wars,  a  tattered  French  guidon 
which  had  been  borne  by  a  French  gendarme  at  Malplaquet, 
and  a  pair  of  cumbrous  Highland  broadswords,  which, 
having  been  carried  as  far  bb  Derby,  had  been  flung  away 
on  the  fatal  field  of  Culloden.  Here  were  breastplates 
and  blaok  morions  of  Oliver's  troopers,  and  portraits  of 
stem  warriors  in  buff  jwkina  and  plain  bands  and  short 
hair.  '  They  fought  against  your  grandfathers  and  King 
Charles,  Mr.  Warrington,'  said  Harry's  host.  'I  don't 
hide  that.  They  rode  to  join  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 
Exeter.  We  were  Whigs,  young  gentleman,  and  some- 
thing more.  John  Lambert,  the  major-general,  was 
a  kinsman  of  our  house,  and  we  were  all  mo^e  or  less  partial 
to  short  hair  and  long  sermons.  You  do  not  seem  to  like 
either  1 '  Indeed,  Harry's  face  manifested  signs  of  any- 
thing but  jdeasure  whilst  he  examined  the  portraits  of  the 
Parliamentairy  heroes.  '  Be  not  alarmed,  we  are  veiy  good 
Churchmen  now.  My  eldest  son  will  be  in  orders  ere  long. 
He  is  now  travelling  as  governor  to  my  Lord  Wrotham's 
son  in  Italy ;  and  as  for  our  women,  they  are  all  for  the 
Church,  and  carry  me  with  'em.  Every  woman  is  a  Tory 
at  heart.  Mr.  Pope  says  a  nke,  but  I  think  t'other  is 
the  more  charitable  word.  Come,  let  us  go  see  them,* 
ajid,  flinging  open  the  dark  oak  door.  Colonel  Lambert 
led  his  youi^  guest  into  the  parlour  where  the  ladi'*" 
were  assembled. 
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'Here  is  Hiea  Hester,'  sud  the  colons,  'and  this  is 
Miss  liieo,  the  Boup-maker,  the  tailoresa,  the  harpsichord 

Slayer,  and  the  son^tress,  who  set  you  to  sleep  last  night. 
[ake  a  curtsy  to  the  gentleman,  young  ladies !  Oh, 
I  forgot,  and  Theo  is  the  mistreBB  of  the  roses  which  you 
admired  a  short  while  since  in  your  bedroom.  I  think 
she  has  kept  some  c4  them  in  h&r  cheeks.' 

In  fact.  Miss  Theo  was  making  a  profound  curtsy  and 
blushing  most  modestly  as  her  papa  spoke.  I  am  not 
going  to  describe  her  person, — thousb  we  abM  see  a  great 
deal  of  her  in  the  course  of  this  history.  She  was  not 
a  particular  beauty.  Harry  Warrington  was  not  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  her  at  an  instant's  warning 
and  faithless  to — to  that  other  individual  with  whom, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  youth  had  lately  been  smitten.  Miss 
Theo  had  kind  eyes  and  a  sweet  voice ;  a  ruddy  freckled 
cheek  and  a  round  white  neck,  on  which,  out  of  a  little 
cap  such  as  misses  wore  in  those  times,  fell  rich  curling 
clusters  of  dark  brown  hair.  She  was  not  a  dehoate  or 
sentimental -looking  person.  Her  arms,  which  were  worn 
bare  from  the  elbow  like  other  ladies'  arms  in  those  da3rs, 
were  very  jolly  and  red.  Her  feet  were  not  so  miraculously 
small  but  that  you  could  see  them  without  a  telescope.  There 
was  nothing  waspish  about  her  waist.  This  young  peison 
was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  looked  older.  I  don't  know 
what  call  she  had  to  blush  so  when  she  made  her  curtsy 
to  the  stranger.  It  was  such  a  deep  ceremonial  curtsy 
as  you  never  see  at  present.  She  and  her  sister  botik 
made  these  '  cheeses '  in  compliment  to  the  new-comer, 
and  with  much  stately  a^lity. 

As  Miss  Theo  rose  up  out  of  this  salute,  her  papa  tapped 
her  under  the  chin  (which  was  of  the  double  sort  of  chins), 
and  laughingly  hummed  oat  the  line  which  he  had  read. 
the  day  bef<H«.  '  Eh  bien !  que.  ditee-vous,  ma  fiUe,  de 
noire  hste?' 

'  Nonsense,  Mr.  Lambert ! '  cries  munma. 

'  Nonsense  is  sometimes  the  best  kind  of  sense  in  the 
world,'  said  Colonel  Lambert.     His  gueet  looked  puzzled. 

'  Are  you  fond  of  nonsense  ?  '  the  colonel  continued  to 
Harry,  seeing  by  the  boy's  face  that  the  latter  had  no 
great  love  or  comprehension  irf  his  favourite  humour. 
^  We  consume  a  vast  deid  of  it  in  this  house.  Rab^aas 
is  my  favourite  reading.     My  wife  is  all  for  Mr.  Fielding 
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and  Theophrastus.     I  think  Theo  prtfers  Tom   Brown, 
and  Mrs.  Hetty  here  loves  Dean  Swift.' 
'  Our  papa  is  talking  what  he  loves,'  says  Misa  Hetty. 
'  And  what  is  that,  miss  ? '  asks  the  father  of  hie  aecood 
daughter. 

'  Sure,  sir,  you  said  yourself  it  wbb  nonsense,'  answers 
the  young  lady,  with  a  saucy  toes  of  her  head. 

'  Which  of  them  do  yon  like  best,  Mr.  Warrington  ? ' 
asked  the  honest  colonel. 
'  Which  of  whom,  sir  ?  ' 

'  The  Curate  of  Meudon,  or  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 
or  honest  Tom,  or  Mr.  Fielding  T  ' 
'  And  what  were  they,  sir  ? ' 
'  They  !     Why,  they  wrote  books.* 
'  Indeed,  sir.     I  never  heard  of  either  one  of  'em,'  Bud 
Harry,  hamging  down  hia  head.     *  I  fear  my  book-learning 
was  neglected  at  home,  sir.     My  brother  had  read  everv 
book  that  ever  was  wrote,  I  think.     He  could  hare  talked 
to  you  about  'em  for  hours  together.' 

With  this  little  speech  Mrs.  Lambert's  eyes  turned  to  her 
daughter,  and  Miss  Theo  cast  hers  down  and  blushed. 

'Never  mind;  honesty  is  better  than  books  any  day, 
Mr.  Warrington  ! '  cried  the  jolly  colonel.  '  You  may  go 
through  the  world  very  honourably  without  reading  any 
of  the  books  I  have  been  talking  of,  and  some  of  them 
might  give  you  more  pleasure  than  profit.* 

*  I  know  more  about  horses  and  dogs  than  Greek  and 
Latin,  sir.  We  most  of  us  do  in  Virginia,'  said  Mr.  War- 
rington. 

'  You  are  like  the  Persians :  you  can  ride  and  ^>eak 
the  truth.' 

'  Are  the  I^ssians  very  good  on  horseback,  sir  ?  I  hope 
I  shall  see  their  king  and  a  campaign  or  two,  either  with 
'em  or  against  'em,'  remarked  Colonel  I>ambert's  guest. 
Why  did  Miss  Theo  look  at  her  mother,  and  why  did  that 
good  woman's  faoe  assume  a  sad  expression  ? 

Why  ?  Because  young  lasses  are  bred  in  humdrum 
country  towns,  do  you  suppose  they  never  indulge  in 
romances  ?  Because  they  are  modest  and  have  never 
quitted  mother's  apron,  do  you  suppose  they  have  no 
thoughts  of  their  own  ?  What  happens  in  spite  rf  all 
those  preoautions  which  the  king  and  queen  take  ff^' 
their  darling  princess,   those  dragons,  and  that  impf 
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ttvkie  forest,  and  that  castle  of  steel  ?  The  fairy  prinoe 
penetrates  the  impenetrable  forest,  finds  the  xreak  point  ' 
in  the  dragon's  scale-armour,  and  gets  the  better  of  all 
the  ogrea  who  guard  the  oastle  of  steel.  Away  goes  the 
princess  to  him.  She  knew  him  at  once.  Her  band- 
boxes and  portmanteaux  are  filled  with  her  best  clothes 
and  all  her  jewels.     She  has  been  ready  ever  Bo  long. 

That  is  in  fairy  tales,  you  understand — ^where  the  blessed 
hour  and  youth  always  arrive,  the  ivory  horn  is  blown 
at  the  castle  gate ;  and  far  off  in  her  beauteous  bower 
the  princess  hears  it,  and  starts  up,  and  knows  that  there 
is  the  right  champion.  He  is  always  ready.  liook !  how 
the  giants'  heads  tumble  off,  as,  falchion  in  hand,  he  gallopa 
over  the  bridge  on  his  white  charger  1  How  should  that 
virgin,  locked  up  in  that  inaccessible  fcH'tress,  where  she 
has  never  seen  any  man  that  was  not  wghty,  or  hump- 
backed, or  her  father,  know  that  there  were  such  b^gs  in 
the  world  as  young  men  ?  I  suppose  there's  an  instiacfc. 
I  suppose  there's  a  season.  I  never  spoke  for  my  part 
to  a  fairy  princess,  or  heard  as  much  from  any  unenchMited 
or  enchanting  maiden.  Ne'er  a  one  of  them  has  ever 
whispered  her  pretty  little  secrets  to  me,  or  perhaps  con- 
fessed them  to  herself,  her  mamma,  or  her  nearest  and 
dearest  confidante.  But  thev  wili  fall  in  love.  Their 
little  hearta  are  constantly  throbbing  at  the  window  of 
expectancy  on  the  look-out  for  the  champion.  They  are 
always  hearing  his  horn.  They  are  for  ever  on  the  tower 
looking  out  for  the  hero.  Sister  Ann,  Sister  Ann,  do  you 
see  him  ?  Surely  'tis  a  knight  with  curling  mustachioB, 
a  flashing  scimitar,  and  a  suit  of  silver  armour.  Oh,  no  [ 
it  is  only  a  costermonger  with  his  donkey  and  a  pannier 
of  cabbage  !  Sister  Ann,  Sister  Ann,  what  is  that  cloud  of 
dust  ?  Oh,  it  is  only  a  farmer's  man  driving  a  flock  of  pigs 
from  market.  Sister  Ann,  Sister  Ann,  who  is  that  splendid 
warrior  advancing  in  scarlet  and  gold  ?  He  nears  the 
castle,  he  clears  the  drawbridge,  he  lifts  the  ponderous 
hammer  at  the  gate.  Ah,  me,  be  knocks  twice !  'Tis 
only  the  postman  with  a  double  letter  from  Uorthamptcmi- 
shire  !  So  it  is  we  make  false  starts  in  life.  I  don't  believe 
there  is  any  such  thing  known  as  first  love — not  within 
man's  or  woman's  memory.  Mo  male  or  female  remembers 
his  or  her  first  inclination  any  more  than  his  or  her  own 
christening.    What  ?    You  fancy  that  your  sweet  miatiess. 
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your  spotless  spinster,  your  blank  maiden  just  out  of  the 
schoolroom,  never  cared  for  any  but  you  ?  And  she 
tells  you  so  ?  Oh,  you  idiot !  When  she  wa:8  four  years 
old  she  had  a  tender  feeling  towards  the  Buttons  who 
brought  the  coala  up  to  the  nursery,  or  the  little  sweep  at 
the  crossing,  or  the  music  master,  or  never  mind  whom. 
She  had  a  secret  longing  towards  her  brother's  schoolfellow, 
or  the  third  charity  boy  at  church,  tmd  if  occasion  had 
served,  the  comedy  enacted  with  you  had  been  performed 
along  with  another.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  she  confessed 
this  amatory  sentiment,  but  that  she  had  it.  Lay  down 
this  page,  and  think  haw  many  and  many  and  many 
a  time  you  were  in  love  before  you  selected  the  present 
Mrs.  Jones  as  the  partner  of  your  name  and  affections  ! 

So,  from  the  way  in  which  Theo  held  her  head  down, 
and  exchanged  looks  with  her  mother,  when  poor  un- 
conscious Harry  caUed  the  Persians  the  Prussians,  and 
t^ked  of  serving  a  campaign  with  them,  I  make  no  doubt 
she  was  feeing  ashamed,  and  thinking  within  herself, 
'  Is  this  the  hero  with  whom  my  mamma  and  I  have  been 
in  love  for  t^ese  twenty-four  hours,  and  i^om  we  have 
endowed  with  every  perfection  ?  How  beautiful,  pale, 
and  graceful  he  looked  yesterday  as  he  lay  on  the  ground  ! 
How  his  curia  felt  over  his  face  !  How  sad  it  was  to  see 
his  poor  white  arm,  and  the  blood  trickling  from  it  when 
papa  bled  him !  And  now  he  is  well  and  amongst  us, 
he  is  handsome  certainly,  but  oh,  is  it  possible  he  is — he  is 
stupid  ? '  When  she  lighted  the  lamp  and  looked  at  him, 
did  Psyche  find  Cupid  out ;  and  is  that  the  meaning  of  the 
old  aJlegoiy  !  The  wings  of  love  drop  off  at  this  discovery. 
The  fancy  can  no  more  soar  and  disport  in  skyey  regions  : 
the  beloved  object  ceases  at  once  to  be  celestial,  and  remains 
plodding  on  earth,  entirely  unromaQtic  and  substantial. 
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CHAPTER  XXni 


Bs.   Lahbebt's  little  day- 
dream   was     over.      Miea 
Theo  and  her  mother  were 
obliged  to  confess,  in  their 
hearts,     that     their    hero 
was  but  an  ordinary  mortal. 
They  uttered    few    words 
on  the  subject,   but  eacli 
knew  the  other's  thoughts 
as  people  who  love   each 
other   do ;     and   mamma, 
by    an    extra    tendemess 
luid  special  caressing  man- 
ner towards  her  daughter, 
sought  to  console  her  for  her  disappointment.     '  Never 
mind,  my  dear ' — the  maternal  kiss  whispered  on  the  filial 
cheek — '  our  hero  has  turned  out  to  be  but  an  ordinary 
mortal,  and  none  such  is  good  enough  for  my  Theo.    Thou 
shalt  have  a  real  husband  ere  Iwig,  if  there  be  one  in  Eng- 
land.   Why,  I  was  scarce  fifteen  when  your  father  saw 
me  at  the  Bury  Assembly,  and  while  I  was  yet  at  school, 
I  used  to  vow  that  I  never  would  have  any  other  man. 
If  Heaven  gave  me  such  a  husband — the  best  man  in  the 
whole  kingdom^aure  it  will  bless  my  child  equally,  who 
deserves  a  Jdng,  if  she  fancies  him  ! '     Indeed,  I  am  not 
sure  that  Mrs.  Lambert — who,  of  course,  knew  the  age 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  aware  how  handsome 
and  good  a  young  prince  he  was — did  not  expect  that  he 
too  would  come  riding  by  her  gate,  and  perhaps  tumble  down 
from  his  horse  there,  and  be  taken  into  the  house,  and 
be  cured,  and  casse  his  royal  grandpapa  to  give  Martin 
Lambert  a  regiment,  and  faU  in  love  with  Theo. 

The  colonel  for  his  part,  and  his  second  daughter,  Miss 
Hetty,  were  on  the  laughing,  scornful,  unbelieving  side. 
Mamma  was  always  matchmaking.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Lambert 
was  much  addicted  to  novels,  and  cried  her  eyes  out  over 
them  with  great  assiduity.     No  coach  ever  passed  the 
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gate,  but  she  expected  a  husband  for  her  girls  would  alight 
from  it  and  ting  the  bell,  Aa  for  Mias  Hetty,  she  allowed 
her  tongue  to  irog'  in  a  more  than  usually  saucy  way  :  she 
made  a  hundred  sly  allusions  to  their  guest.  She  intro- 
duced Pnisaia  and  Persia  into  their  conreraation  with 
abominable  pertness  and  fTequency.  She  asked  whether  the 
present  King  of  Prussia  was  called  the  Shaw  or  the  Sophy, 
and  how  far  it  was  from  Ispahan  to  Saxony,  which  Ms 
Majesty  was  at  present  inTadiog,  and  about  which  war 
papa  was  so  buSy  with  his  maps  and  his  newspapers  ? 
She  brought  down  the  Persian  Tales  from  her  mamma's 
closet,  and  laid  them  slily  on  the  table  in  the  parlour  where 
the  family  sat.  She  would  not  marry  a  Peraan  prince 
for  her  part ;  she  would  prefer  a  gentleman  who  might 
not  have  more  than  one  wife  at  a  time.  She  called  oul 
young  Virginian,  Tbeo's  gentleman,  Thep'a  prince.  She 
aaked  mamma  if  she  wishmi  her,  Hetty,  to  talce  tlw  other 
visitM-,  the  black  prince,  for  herself  ?  Indeed,  she  rallied 
her  ^ster  and  her  mother  unoea^gly  on  their  senti- 
mentalities, and  would  never  stop  until  she  bad  made 
them  a^gry,  when  she  would  begin  to  cry  herseU,  and  kiss 
them  violently  one  after  the  other,  and  coax  them  back 
into  good  humour.  Simple  Harry  Warrington  meanwhile 
knew  nothing  of  all  the  jokes,  the  teara,  quarrels,  reconcilia- 
titois,  hymeneal  plans,  and  so  forth,  c^  which  he  was  the 
innocent  occasion.  A  hundred  allusions  to  the  Prussians 
and  Persians  were  shot  at  him,  and  those  Parthian  arrows 
did  not  penetrate  his  hide  at  all.  A  Shaw  ?  A  Sophy  t 
Very  likely  he  thought  a  Sophy  waa  a  lady,  and  would 
have  deemed  it  the  height  of  absurdity  that  a  man  with 
a  great  blsick  beard  should  have  any  such  name.  We  fall 
into  the  midst  of  a  quiet  family  :  we  drop  hke  a  stone,  say, 
into  a  pool, — we  are  perfectly  compact  and  cool,  and  httle 
know  the  flutter  and  exoitnnent  we  make  there,  disturbing 
the  fish,  fnghteniog  the  ducks,  and  agitating  the  whole 
Bttrfaoe  of  the  wat«r.  How  should  Hfury  know  the  effect 
which  his  sudden  appearance  produced  in  this  httle,  quiet, 
sentimental  family  ? :  He  thought  quite  well  enough  of 
himself  on  many  points,  but  was  diffident  as  yet  regardii^ 
women,  being  of  that  age  wh«a  young  gentlemen  require 
encour^ement  and  to  be  brought  forward,  and  having 
been  brought  up  at  hmne  in  very  modest  and  primitive 
relatioDS  towards  the  othst  sex.    So  Miaa  Hetty's  joV— 
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played  round  the  lad,  and  he  minded  them  no  more  than 
9o  many  summer  gnatfl.  It  waa.not  that  he  vas  stupid, 
as  she  oertainly  thought  him :  he  was'simple,  too  much 
occupied  vith  himself  and  his  own  private  ti&airB  to  think 
of  others.  Why,  what  tragedies,  fomedieB,  interludes, 
intrigues,  fairces,  are  going  on  under  our  noaes  in  friends' 
drawing-rooms  where  we  visit  every  day,  and  we  remain 
utterly  ignorant,  self- satisfied,  and  blind  I  As  these 
sisters  sat  and  combed  their  flowing  rinslets  of  nights,  or 
talked  with  each  other  in  the  great  bed  where  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  day  they  lay  together,  how  should 
Harry  know  that  he  had  ao  great  a  share  in  their  thoaghts, 
jokes,  conversation  ?  Three  days  after  his  amval,  his 
new  and  hospitable  friends  were  waiting  with  him  in  my 
Lord  Wrotham's  fine  park,  where  they  were  free  to  wander  ; 
and  here,  on  a  piece  of  water,  they  came  to  some  swans, 
which  the  young  ladies  were  in  the  habit  of  feeding  with 
bread.  As  the  birds  approached  the  young  women,  Hetty 
said,  with  a  queer  look  at  her  mother  and  sister,  and  then 
a  glance  at  her  father,  who  stood  by,  honest,  happy,  in  a  red 
waistcoat, — Hetty  said  :  '  Mamma's  swans  are  something 
like  these,  papa.' 

'  What  swans,  my  dear  ?  '  says  mamma. 

'  Something  like,  but  not  quite.  They  have  shorter  neoks 
than  these,  and  scores  of  them  are  on  our  common,'  con- 
tinues Miss  Hetty.  '  I  s&w  Betty  plucking  one  in  the 
kitchen  this  morning.  We  shall  have  it  for  dinner,  with 
apple- sauce  and ' 

'  Don't  be  a  little  goose  ! '  says  Miss  Theo, 

'  And  sage  and  onions.  Do  you  love  swan,  Mr,  War- 
rington ? ' 

'  I  shot  three  last  winter  on  our  river,'  said  the  Virginian 
gentleman.  '  Ours  are  not  such  white  birds  as  these — they 
eat  very  well  though.'  The  simile  youth  had  not  tl^ 
slightest  idea  that  he  Inmself  was  an  allegory  at  that  very 
time,  and  that  Miss  Hetty  was  narratiag  a  fable  refmrding 
him.  In  some  exceedii^Iy  reoondite  Latin  work  I  have 
read  that,  long  before  Virginia  waji  discovwed,  other  folks 
were  equally  dull  o(  otimprehenstoH. 

So  it  was  a  premature  sentiment  on  the  part  of  Miss  Theo 
— that  little  tender  flutter  of  the  bosom  which  we  have 
acknowlei^^  she  ielt  on  first  beholding  the  Virginian, 
so  handsome,  pale,  and  bleeding.     Thit  waa  Dot  the  great 
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pAsaon  wkuoh  she  knew  her  heart  could  feel.  like  the 
birds,  it  had  wakened  and  begun  to  sing,  at  a  false  dawn. 
Kap  back  to  t%  perch,  atid  cover  thy  head  with  thy  wing, 
thou  tremulous  little  fluttering  creature !  It  ia  not  yet 
hght,  and  roosting  is  ae  yet  better  than  singing.  Anon 
will  come  mociung,  and  the  whole  diy  will  ledden,  and  you 
ehall  soar  up  into  it  and  aolute  the  buq  with  your  music. 

One  httle  phrase,  stMne  five -and- thirty  lines  back,  perhaps 
the  fair  and  suspicious  reader  has  remarked  :  '  Three  days 
after  his  carivat.  Hairy  wtui  walking  with,'  &c.  &c.  If  he 
oould  walk — which  it  appeared  he  could  do  perfectly 
well — what  business  had  he  to  be  walking  with  anvbody 
but  Lady  Maria  Esmond  on  the  Pantiles,  Tunbridge  Wells? 
His  shoulder  was  set :  his  health  was  entirely  restored : 
he  had  not  even  a  change  of  coats,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
was  obliged  to  the  colonel  for  his  raiment.  Surely  a  young 
mui  in  such  a  conditi<«i  had  no  right  to  be  lingering  on  at 
O^hnrst,  and  was  bound  hy  every  tie  of  duty  and  con- 
Tenience,  by  love,  by  relationship,  by  a  gentle  heart  waiting 
for  him,  by  the  wadierwoman  finally,  to  go  to  Tunbridge. 
Why  did  he  stay  behind,  uidess  he  was  in  love  with  either 
of  the  young  ladies  ?  (and  we  say  he  wasn't).  Could  it  be 
that  he  did  not  want  to  go  ?  Only  a  week  ago  was  he 
whispering  in  Castiewood  shrubberies,  and  was  he  now 
ashanied  td  the  nonsense  he  had  talked  there  ?  What  ? 
A  passion  that  was  to  endure  for  ever  and  ever  dead  and 
buried  in  a  week,  and  remembered  only  with  shame  ? 
Had  there,  besides  whispering  in  those  shrubberies,  been 
any  hand-kissing,  clasping,  and  so  forth  1  [Hath  the 
gracious  reader  understood  the  meaning  of  the  mystic  S 
with  which  the  last  chapter  commences,  and  in  which  the 
deeigner  has  feebly  endeavoured  to  depict  the  notorious 
Sinmsad  the  Sailor  surmounted  by  that  odious  Old  Man  of 
^e  Sea  ?  What  if  Hany  Warrington  should  be  that  sailor 
and  his  fate  that  choking,  d^dening,  inevitable  Old 
Man  ?]  What  if  for  two  days  past  he  has  felt  those 
hands  [knees]  throttling  him  round  the  neck  ?  if  his 
fell  aunt's  purpose  is  answned,  tuid  if  his  late  love  is 
killed  as  dead  by  her  poisonous  communications  as  Fair 
fiosamcmd  was  by  her  royal  and  legitimate  rival  7  Is 
Hero  tixD  lighting  the  lamp  up,  and  getting  ready  the 
supper,  whilst  Leander  is  sitting  comfortably  with 
some   other  party,  and   never   in  me  least  thinking  of 
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taking  to  the  water  1  Ever  eince  that  coward's  blov 
was  struck  in  Lady  Maria's  back  by  her  own  relative, 
surely  kind  hearts  must  pity  her  ladyship.  I  know  she 
has  faults — aye,  and  wears  false  hair  and  false never 


mind  what.  But  a  woman  in  distress,  shall  we  not  pitv 
her  ? — a  lady  of  a  certain  age,  are  we  going  to  laugn 
at  her  because  of  her  years  T  Between  her  old  aunt  and 
her  unhappy  delusion,  be  sure  my  Lady  Maria  Esmond 
is  having  no  very  pleasant  time  of  it  at  Tunbridge  Welfe. 
There  is  no  one  to  protect  her.  Madam  Beatrix  has  her  all 
to  herself.  Lady  Maria  is  po<»r,  and  hopes  for  money  from 
her  aunt.  Lady  Maria  has  a,  secret  or  two  which  the  otd 
woman  knows,  and  brandishes  over  her.'    I  for  one  am 

?nite  melted  and  grow  soft-hearted  as  I  think  of  her. 
magine  her  alone,  and  a  victim  to  that  old  woman  1  Paint 
to  yourself  that  antique  Andromeda  (if  you  please  we 
will  allow  that  rich  flowing  head  of  hair  to  fall  over  her 
shoulders)  chained  to  a  rock  on  Mount  ^htaim,  and  given 
up  to  that  dragon  of  a  baroness !  Succour,  Pereeus ! 
Come  quickly  with  thy  winged  feet  and  flashing  ff^chion  t 
Perseus  is  not  in  the  least  hurry.  The  dragon  has  her 
will  of  Andromeda  for  day  after  day. 

Harry  Warrington,  who  would  not  have  alktwod  his 
dislocated  and  mended  shoulder  to  keep  him  from  going 
out  hunting,  remained  day  after  day  contentedly  at  Oak- 
hurst,  with  each  day  finding  the  kindly  folks  who  welcomed 
him  more  to  his  liking.     Perhaps  he  had  never,  since  his 

Sandfather's  death,  Ireen  in  such  good  company.  His  lot 
A  lain  a^nongst  fox-hunting  Virginian  squires,  with 
whose  society  he  had  put  up  very  contentedly,  riding  their 
horses,  living  their  lives,  and  sharing  their  punch-bowls. 
The  ladies  of  his  own  and  mother's  acquaintance  were 
very  wdl  bred,  and  decorous,  and  pious,  no  dOubt,  but 
somewhat  narrow-minded.  It  was  but  a  little  place, 
his  home,  with  its  pompous  ways,  small  etiquettes  and 
punctilios,  small  flatteries,  small  oonversations  and  scandals. 
Until  he  had  left  the  place,  some  time  after,  he  did  not 
know  how  narrow  and  confined  his  life  had  been  there. 
He  was  free  enou^  personally.  He  had  dogs  and  horses, 
and  might  shoot  and  hunt  for  scores  of  miles  round  about : 
but  the  little  lady-mother  domineered  at  home,  and 
when  there  he  had  to  submit  to  her  influence  and  breathe 
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Here  the  lad  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  where 
6TBr3^hing  about  him  was  inoomparabiy  gayer,  brighter, 
and  more  free.  He  was  hving  with  a  man  and  'woman 
who  had  seen  the  world,  though  they  hved  retired 
from  it,  who  had  both  rf  them  happened  to  enjoy  from 
their  earliest  times  the  uee  not  only  of  good  books,  but  of 
good  company— those  live  bor^,  which  are  such  pleasant 
and  sometimes  such  profitable  reading.  Society  has  this 
good  at  least :  that  it  lessens  our  conceit,  by  teaching 
ns  our  insignificance,  and  making  us  acquainted  with  our 
betters.  B  you  are  a  young  peraon  who  read  this,  depend 
upon  it,  sir  or  madam,  there  is  nothing  more  whole- 
some for  yon  than  to  acknowledge  and  to  associate  with 
your  superiors.  If  J  could,  I  would  not  have  my  son 
Thomas  first  Greek  and  Latin  prize  boy,  first  oar,  and 
cook  of  the  school.  Better  for  his  soul's  and  body's  welfare 
that  he  should  have  a  good  place,  not  the  first — a  fair  set 
of  competitors  round  about  him,  and  a  good  thrashing 
now  a«id  then,  with  a  heailiy  shake  afterwards  of  the  hand 
which  administered  the  besting.  What  honest  man  that 
can  choose  his  lot  would  be  a  prince,  let  us  say,  bju}  have 
all  society  walking  backwards  before  him,  only  obsequious 
household -gentlemen  to  talk  to,  and'  all  mankind  mum 
except  when  your  high  mightiness  asks  a  question  and 
gives  permission  to  spe^  ?  One  of  the  ^reat  benefits 
which  Harry  Warrington  received  from  this  fMniiy,  before 
whose  gate  Fate  had  shot  htm,  was  to  begin  to  learn  that 
he  was  a  profoundly  ignorant  young  fellow,  and  that  there 
were  many  people  in  the  world  far  better  than  he  knew 
himself  to  be.  Arrogant  a  little  with  some  folks,  in  the 
company  of  his  sup^ors  he  was  magnanimously  docile. 
We  have  seen  how  faithfully  he  admired  his  brother  at 
home,  and  his  friend,  the  gallant  young  odonel  of  Mount 
Vernon  :  of  the  gentlemen,  his  kinsm^  at  Castdewood, 
he  had  felt  himself  at  least  the  equal.  Iubi»new  acquaint- 
ance at  Oakhuret  he  found  a  man  who  had  read  far  more 
books  than  Harry  could  pretend  to  judge  of,  who  had  seen 
the  world  and  oome  nnwounded  out  of  it,  as  he  had  out  of 
the  dangers  and  battles  which  he  had  confiFonted,  and 
who  had  goodness  and  honesty  written  on  his  face  and 
breathing  from  his  hps,  for  which  qualities  our  toave  lad 
had  always  an  instinctive  sympathy  and  predilofttion. 
As  for  the  women,  they  were  the  kindest,  merriest,  n?'^ 
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agreeable  he  had  as  yet  known.  G^iey  were  plewanter 
than  Parson  Broadbeot's  black-eyed  daughter  at  homey 
whose  hkugh  carried  as  far  as  a  gun.  They  were  quite 
8a  well  bred  as  the  Caatlewood  ladies,  with  the  exq^tion  of 
Madam  Beatrix  {who,  indeed,  was  as  grand  as  ao  empress 
on  some  oocasions).  Bat  somehow,  after  a  tf^  with 
Madam  Beatrix,  and  vast  amusement  and  interest  in  her 
stories,  the  lad  would  come  away  as  with  a  bitter  taste 
in  his  mouth,  SJid  fanoy  all  the  world  wicked  round  about 
him.  The  Lamberts  were  not  squeamish :  and  laughed 
over  pages  of  Mr.  Fielding,  and  cried  over  volumes  of 
Mr.  Biobardscm,  containing  jokes  and  incidents  whioh 
would  make  Mrs.  Grundy's  hair  stand  on  end,  yet  their 
merry  prattle  left  no  tutterness  behind  it :  their  tales 
about  this  neighbcur  and  that  were  droll,  not  malicious  ; 
the  curtsies  am  salutations  with  which  the  folks  of  the 
little  neighbouring  town  received  them,  how  kindly  and 
cheerful !  their  bounties  how  cordial !  Of  a  truth  it  is 
good  to  be  with  good  people.  How  good  Harry  Warring- 
ton did  not  know  at  the  time,  perhaps,  or  until  subsequent 
experience  showed  him  contrasts,  or  caused  him  to  feel 
remorse.  Here  was  a  tranquil,  sunshiny  day  of  &  life 
that  was  to  be  agitated  and  stormy  —  a  happy  hour  or 
two  to  remember.  Not  much  happened  during  the  happy 
hour  or  two.  It  was  only  sweet  sleep,  pleasant  waking, 
friendly  wdcome,  serene  pastime.  The  gates  of  the  old 
houae  seemed  to  shut  the  wicked  world  out  somdiow,  and 
the  inhabitants  within  to  be  better,  and  purer,  and  kinder 
than  other  people.  He  was  not  in  love  ;  ob,  no  !  not 
the  least,  either  with  saucy  Hetty,  or  generous  Theodosia  ; 
but  when  the  time  came  for  going  away,  he  fastened  on  both 
their  hands,  and  felt  an  immense  regard  for  them.  He 
thought  he  should  like  to  know  their  brothers,  and  that 
they  must  be  fine  fellows ;  and  as  for  Mrs.  Lambert, 
I  faeheve  she  was  as  sentimental  at  his  departure  as  if  he 
had  been  the  last  volume  of  Clarissa  Barlowe. 

*  He  is  veiy  kind  and  honest,'  said  Theo,  gravely,  as, 
looking  from  the  terrace,  they  saw  him  and  their  father  and 
Bervantfi  riding  away  on  the  road  to  Westerham. 

'  I  don't  think  him  stupid  at  ^  now,'  said  httle  Hetty  ; 
'  and,  mamma,  I  think  he  is  very  hke  a  swan  indeed.' 

'  It  felt  just  like  one  of  the  boys  going  to  school,'  sud 
mamma. 
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'  Just  like  it,'  said  Theo,  sadly. 

'  I  am  glad  he  has  got  papa  to  ride  with  liim  to  Wester- 
ham,'  resumed  Miss  Hetty,  '  and  that  he  bought  Farmer 
Brigga's  horse,  I  don't  like  hie  going  to  those  Castie- 
wood  people.  I  am  sure  that  K^idame  Bernstein  ie  a 
wicked  old  woman.  I  expected  to  see  her  ride  away  on 
her  £iroQked  stick.' 

'  Hush,  Hetty  ! ' 

'  Do  you  think  she  would  float  if  they  tried  her  in  the 
pond  aa  poor  old  Mother  Hely  did  at  Elmhurst  ?  The  other 
old  woman  seemed  fond  of  him — I  mean  the  one  with  the 
fair  tow.  She  looked  very  melancholy  wh^i  she  went 
away ;  but  Madame  Bemetein  whisked  her  off  with  her 
crutch,  and  she  was  obliged  to  go.  I  don't  care,  Theo. 
I  know  she  is  a  wicked  woman.  You  think  everybody 
good,  you  do,  because  you  never  do  anything  wrong 
youraeU.' 

'  My  Theo  U  a  good  girl,'  says  the  mother,  looking  fondly 
at  both  her  daughters. 

'  Then  why  do  we  call  her  a  miserable  sinner  ? ' 

'  We  are  ail  so,  my  love,'  aaid  mamma. 

'  What,  papa  too  ?  You  know  you  don't  ^nk  so,' 
cries  Mias  Hest^.  And  to  allow  this  was  almost  more 
tbaji  Mrs.  Lambert  could  afford. 

'  What  was  that  you  told  John  to  give  to  Mr,  Warrington's 
black  man  ? ' 

Mamma  owned,  with  acme  shamefaced  ness,  it  was  a 
bottle  of  her  cordial  water  and  a  cake  which  she  had  bid 
Betty  make.  '  I  feel  quite  like  a  mother  to  him,  my  dears, 
I  can't  help  owning  it,— and  you  know  both  our  boys 
still  like  one  of  our  cakes  to  take  to  school  or  college  with 
them,' 
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Avwo  her  lily  hand- 
kerchief in  token  of 
adieu  to   the  de- 


her  girls  vatched 
them    pacing 
leisurely    on    the 
first  fev  hundred 
yardsof  their  jour- 
ney, and  unta  such 
time   as    a    tree- 
clnm^ed  comer  of 
the  road  hid  them 
from    the    ladies' 
view.  Behind  that 
clump  of  limes  the 
good  matron  had 
many   a  time  watched   those  she  loved  best  disappear. 
Husband  departing  to  battle  and  danger,  eons  to  school, 
each  after  the  other,  had  gone  on  his  way  behind  yon- 
der green   trees,    returning   as  it  pleased  Heaven's  will 
at  his  good  time,  and  bringing  pleasure  and  love  back 
to  the  happy  little  family.     Besides   their   own  instinc- 
tive nature   (which  to  be  sure  aids  wonderfully  in  the 
matter),  the  leisure  and  contemplation  attendant  upon 
their    home    life    serve    to    foster    the    tenderness    and 
fidelity  of  our  women.     The  men  gone,  there  is  all  day 
to  think  about  them,  and  to-morrow  and  to-morrow — when 
there  certainly  will  be  a  letter — and  so  on.     There  is  the 
vacant  room  to  go  look  at,  where  the  boy  slept  last  night, 
and  the  impression  of  his  carpet-bag  is  still  on  the  bed. 
There  is  his  whip  hung  up  in  the  hall,  and  his  fishing-rod 
and  basket — mute  memorials  of  the  brief  bygone  pleasures. 
At  dinner  there  comes  up  that  cherry  tart,  half  of  which 
our  darling  ate  at  two  o'clock  in  spite  of  his  melancholy, 
'd  with  a  chokii^  little  sister  on  each  side  of  him.    The 
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evening  pntyer  is  said  without  that  young  soludar's  Toioe 
to  Dtter  the  doe  Tespmaes.  Midnight  and  aileooe  come, 
and  tihe  good  mother  lies  wakeful,  thinking  how  ode  of  the 
dear  accnstomod  brood  la  away  from  the  OBBt-  Mom 
breaks,  home  and  holidays  have  passed  away,  and  toil  and 
labour  have  begmi  £oi  him.  So  those  rustling  limes  formed. 
Its  it  were,  a  soreen  between  the  world  aud  our  ladies  of 
the  house  at  Oakhnrst.  Kind-hearted  Mrs.  Lambert  always 
jjeoame  silent  and  thoughtful,  if  by  chance  she  and  her  girls 
walked  up  to  the  trees  in  the  absence  of  the  men  of  the 
fanuly.  She  said  she  would  like  to  carve  their  names  upon 
the  grey  silvered  trunks,  in  the  midst  of  true-lovers'  knots, 
as  was  then  the  kindly  fashion  ;  and  Misa  Thee,  who  had 
an  exceeding  elegant  turn  that  way,  made  some  verses 
regarding  the  trees,  which  her  delighted  parent  transnutted 
io  a  periodical  of  those  days. 

'  Now  we  are  out  ol  sight  of  the  ladies,'  says  Colcokel  liam- 
bert,  giving  a  parting  solute  with  his  hat,  as  the  pail  of 
gentlemen  trotted  past  the  limes  in  question.  '  t  know 
my  wife  always  watches  at  her  window  until  we  are  round 
this  comer.  I  hope  we  shall  have  yon  seeing  the  trees 
and  the  house  again,  Mr.  Warrington  ;  and  the  boys  being 
at  home,  mayhap  there  will  be  better  sport  for  yon.' 

*  I  never  want  to  be  happier,  sir,  than  I  have  been,' 
replied  Mr.  Warrii^ton  ;  '  and  I  hope  you  will  let  me  say, 
tKat  I  feel  as  if  I  am  leaving  quit«  old  friends  b^nd  me.* 
'  The  fiieoid  at  ^ose  hoiMe  we  shall  sup  to-night  hath 
a  aon,  who  is  an  old  friend  of  our  family,  too,  and  my 
vnfe,  who  is  an  inveterate  marnage-monser,  would  have 
made  a  match  between  him  and  one  of  my  girls,  but 
that  the  colonel  hath  chosen  to  fall  in  love  with  somebody 
else,' 

'  Ah  ! '  sighed  Mr.  Warrington. 

'  Other  folks  have  done  the  same  thing.  There  were 
brave  fellows  befote  Agamemnon.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.     Ib  the  gentleman's  name — 

Aga .    I  did  not  quite  gather  it,'  meekly  inquired  the. 

younger  traveler. 

'  No,  his  name  is  James  Wc^e,'  cried  the  colonel,  smiling. 
'  He  is  a  yomig  fellow  still,  or  what  we  call  so,  being  aouce 
thirty  yean  cdd.  He  js  the  youngest  lieutenant-colonel 
-in.  the  army,  unless,  to  bo  sore,  we  e»3ept  a  few  scores  of 
our  nobility,  who  take  rank  before  us  commoai  folk.' 
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'  Of  couisej  of  oonreel '  says  the  colonel's  jotmg  com- 
panion, with  true  colonial  notions  of  acietocratic  preced^ice, 

*  And  I  have  seen  him  commanding  Gaptaina,  and  very 
brave  captains,  who  were  thirty  years  his  seniors,  and  who 
had  neither  his  merit  nor  his  good  foiiiane.  But,  lucky 
as  he  hath  been,  no  one  envies  his  superiority,  f<u',  indeed, 
most  of  us  acknowledge  that  he  is  our  superior.  He  is 
beloved  by  every  man  of  our  old  regiment,  and  knows' 
every  one  of  them.  He  is  a  good  schcdar  as  well  as  a  con- 
summate soldier,  aad  a  master  of  many  languages.' 

'  Ah,  sir  ! '  said  Harry  Warrington,  with  a  si^  of  great 
humility ;  '  I  feel  that  I  have  neglected  my  own  youth 
sadly  ;  and  am  come  to  England  but  an  ignoramus.  Had 
my  dear  tvother  been  alive  be  would  have  reppesented 
our  name  and  our  colony,  too,  better  than  I  can  do.  GeorEB 
was  a  scholar  ;  George  was  a  musician  ;  Gemge  could  tfJlc 
with  the  most  learned  people  in  our  country,  and  I  make 
no  doubt  would  have:  held  his  own  here.  Do  you  know, 
sir,  I  am  glad  to  have  come  home,  and  to  you  eapedaUy, 
if  bat  to  learn  how  ignorant  I  am.' 

'  If  you  know  that  well,  'tis  a  great  gain  already,'  said 
the  colonel,  with  a  smile. 

'  At  home,  especially  of  late,  and  since  we  lost  my  brother, 
I  used  to  think  myself  a  mighty  fine  fellow,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  the  folks  round  about  flattered  me.  I  am 
wiser  now,— that  is,  I  hope  I  am, — though  perhaps  I  am 
wrong,  and  <Mily  bragging  again.  But  you  see,  sir,  the 
gentry  in  our  colony  don't  know  very  much,  except  about 
dogs  and  horses,  and  betting  and  games.  X  wish  I  knew 
more  about  books,  and  lees  about  them.' 

'  Nay.  Dogs  and  horses  are  very  good  books,  too,  la 
their  way,  and  we  may  read  a  deal  of  truth  out  of  'em. 
Some  men  are  not  made  to  be  scholars,  and  may  be  very 
worthy  citizens  and  gMitlemen  in  spite  of  their  ignorance. 
What  call  have  all  of  us  to  be  especially  learned  or  wise, 
or  to  take  a  first  place  in  the  world  ?  His  ro^l  highness 
is  commander,  and  Martin  I^mb^  is  colon^,  and  Jack 
Hunt,  who  rides  behind  yonder,  was  a  private  soldier, 
and  is  now  a  very  honest,  worthy  groom.  So  as  we  all 
do  oar  best  in  our  station,  it  mattCTB  not  much  whether 
that  be  hi^  or  low.  tiay,  how  do  w>e  know  what  is  high 
and  what  is  low  ?  and  whether  Jack's  currycomb,  or  my 
"raulets,  or  his  royal  highness's  baton,  may  not  turn  oat 
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to  be  pretty  equal  ?  When  I  began  life,  et  militavi  non 
sine — xmver  mind  what— I  dreamed  of  success  and  honour  ; 
now  I  think  of  duty,  and  ytmder  folks,  from  whom  we  parted 
a  few  hours  ago.  Let  us  trot  on,  else  we  shall  not  reach 
Westerham  imora  ni^tiaU.' 

At  Westerham  the  two  friends  were  welcomed  by  their 
hosts,  a  stately  matron,  an  old  soldier,  whose  recollections 
and  serviceB  were  of  five-aod-forty  years  back,  and  the 
SOD  of  this  gentleman  and  lady,  the  lieutenant -colonel  of 
Kingsley's  regiment,  that  was  then  stationed  at  Maidstone, 
whence  the  colonel  hod  come  over  on  a  brief  visit  to  his 
paFflnt«.  Harry  looked  with  some  curiosity  at  this  officer, 
who,  young  as  he  was,  had  seen  so  much  service,  and 
obtained  a  character  so  high.  There  was  little  ot  the 
beautiful  in  his  face.  He  was  very  letui  and  very  pale ; 
his  hair  was  red,  his  nose  and  cheek-bones  were  high ; 
hut  he  had  a  fine  courtesy  towards  his  elders,  a  cordiiU 
greeting  towards  his  friends,  and  an  animation  in  con- 
versation which  caused  those  who  heard  him  to  forget, 
even  to  admire,  his  homely  looks. 

Mi.  Warrington  was  going  to  Tunbridge  ?  Their  James 
would  beat  him  company,  the  lady  of  the  house  swd,  and 
whiflpeired  something  to  Colonel  limbert  at  supper,  which 
occasioned  smiles  and  a  knowing  wink  or  two  from  that 
offic€a:.  He  called  f<»'  wine,  and  toasted  '  Miss  Lowther'. 
'  With  all  my  heart,'  cried  the  enthusiastic  Colonel  James, 
and  drained  his  glass  to  the  very  last  drop.  Mamma 
whisp^^  her  friend  how  James  and  the  lady  were  going 
to  make  a  match,  and  how  she  came  of  the  famous  Lowther 
family  of  the  Kofth. 

'  If  she  was  the  daughter  of  King  Charlemaigne,'  ones 
ILambert,  '  she  is  not  too  good  for  James  Wolfe,  or  for  his 
mother's  son.' 

*  Mr.  Lambert  would  not  say  so  if  he  knew  her,'  the  young 
coltHiel  declared. 

'  Oh,  of  course,  she  is  the  priceless  pearl,  and  you  are 
nothing,'  cries  mamma.  '  No.  I  am  of  OJonel  Lambert's 
opinion ;  and,  if  she  brought  all  Cumbcarland  to  you  for 
a  jointure,  I  should  say  it  was  but  James's  due.  That  is 
the  way  with  'em,  Mr.  Warringtcoi.  We  toad  our  children 
tlirough  fevers,  and  meades,  and  whooping-cough,  and 
enutU-pox ;  we  send  them  to  the  army  imd  can't  sleep  at 
night  for  thinking ;    we  break  out  hearts  at  partfa^  wi*" 
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'em,  and  have  trhem  at  hnme  only  for  a  n^eek  or  two  in  the 
year,  or  maybe  teti  yeans,  and,  after  all  oar  cam,  there 
oomeB  a  lass  with  a  fair  of  bright  eyes,  and  away  goea  our 
boy,  and  never  cares  a  fig  for  U8  afterwards.' 

'  And  pray,  my  dear,  how  did  you  come  to  mairy  James's 
papa  ?  '  said  the  elder  Ctrfond  Wdfe,  '  And  why  (Udn't 
you  stay  at  home  with  your  parents  ? ' 

'  Beoause  James's  papa  was  gouty  and  wanted  somebody 
to  take  care  of  him,  I  supp(»e ;  not  because  I  iiked  him 
a  bit,*  answers  the  lady :  and  so  with  much  easy  tsik  and 
kindness  the  evwiing  passed  away: 

On  the  morrow,  and  with  many  expreesions  of  kindness 
and  friendship  for  his  late  guest.  Colonel  Lunbert  gave 
over  the  young  Virginian  to  Mr.  Wolfe's  charge,  and  turned 
his  horse's  head  homewards,  while  the  two  gentlemen  sped 
towards  Tunbridge  Wells,  Wolfe  was  in  a  hurry  to  reach 
the  place,  Harry  Warrington  was,  perhaps,  not  quite  so 
eager  :  nay,  when  Lambert  rode  towards  bis  own  home, 
Harry's  thoughts  followed  him  with  a  great  Aeai  of  longing 
desire  bo  the  parlour  at  Oakhurst,  where  he  had  spent  three 
days  in  happy  calm.  Mr.  Wolfe  ^reed  in  ^  Harry's 
enthusiastic  praises  of  Mr.  Lambert,  and  of  his  wife,  and  of 
his  daughters,  and  of  all  that  excellent  family.  '  To  have 
such  a  good  name,  and  to  live  such  a  life  as  Colons  Lam- 
bert's,' said  Wolfe,  '  seem  to  me  now  the  height  of  human 
ambition.' 

*  And  glory  and  honour  ?  '  asked  Warrington,  *  are 
those  nothing  ?  and  would  you  give  up  the  winning  of 
them  ? ' 

'  They  were  my  dreams  once,'  answered  the  colonel,  who 
had  now  (Afferent  ideas  of  happiness,  '  and  now  my  desires 
are  much  more  tranquil,  I  have  followed  arms  ever  since 
I  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  have  seen  almost  every  kind 
of  duty  connected  with  iay  calling.  I  know  all  the  garrison 
towns  in  this  country,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  serve 
wherever  there  hae  been  work  to  be  done  during  the  last 
ten  years;  I  have  done  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  a  soldier's 
duty,  except,  indeed,  the  command  of  an  army,  which  OMi 
hardly  be  hoped  for  W  one  of  my  years  ;  and  now,  methinks, 
I  would  like  quiet,  books  to  read,  a  wife  to  lore  me,  and 
some  childrwi  to  dandle  on  my  knee.  I  have  im^nned 
some  sueh  Elysium  for  myself,  Mr.  Wanfegton.  True 
love  u  better  than  ^oiy ;   and  a  tranqdfl  iwrade,  with  the 
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womuk  of  your  lieait  seated  by  it,  the  greoteHt  good  the  gods 
can  send  to  us.' 

Hany  imagined  to  himself  the  piotUK  which  hie  comrade 
called  up.  He  said  'Yes '  in  answer  to  the  other's 
rMoark ;  but,  no  doubt,  did  not  give  a  very  cheerful 
assmt,  for  hia  companion  observed  upon  the  expression 
of  hia  face. 

'Yon  say  "Yes  "  asif  a  fireside  and  a  sweetheart  were  not 
particularly  to  your  taste.' 

'  Why,  look  you,  colonel ;  there  are  other  things  which 
a  young  fellow  might  like  to  enjoy.  You  have  had  sixteen 
years  of  the  world  ;  and  I  am  but  a  few  months  away  from 
my  mother's  iqiron- strings.  Whm  I  have  seen  a  campaign 
6r  two,  or  six,  as  you  have :  when  I  have  distinguished 
myself  hke  Mr.  Wolfe,  and  made  the  world  talk  of  me,  I  then 
may  think  of  letiiing  from  it.' 

To  these  remarks,  Mr.  Wolfe,  whose  heart  was  full  of 
a  very  different  matter,  replied  by  breaking  out  in  a  further 
encomium  of  the  jays  of  marriage ;  and  a  special  rhapsody 
upon  the  beauties  and  merits  of  his  mistress — a  theme 
intensely  interesting  to  himself,  though  not  so,  possibly, 
to  his  hearer,  whose  views  regarding  a  married  life,  if  he 
permitted  himself  to  entertain  any,  were  somewhat  melan- 
choly and  deapcmdent.  A  pleasant  aft^^oan  brought 
them  to  the  end  of  their  ride ;  nor  did  any  accident  or 
incid^it  accompany  it,  save,  perhaps,  a  mistake  which 
Harry  Warringt<Mi  made  at  some  few  miles'  distance  from 
Tunbridge  W^,  where  two  horsemen  stopped  them,  whom 
Harry  was  for  charging,  pistol  in  hand,  supposing  them  to 
be  highwaymen.  Colonel  Wolfe,  laughing,  bade  Mr.  War- 
ringt^  reserve  his  fire,  for  these  folks  were  only  innkeepeis' 
Sigents,  and  not  robb^  (except  in  their  calling).  Gumbo, 
whoee  borse  ran  away  with  him  at  this  particular  juncture, 
was  brought  bock  titer  a  greet  deal  of  bawling  on  his  master's 
part,  and  the  two  gentlemen  rode  into  the  little  town, 
alighted  at  their  inn,  and  then  separated,  each  in  quest  of 
the  ladies  whom  he  had  come  to  visit. 

Mr.  Warrington  found  his  aunt  installed  in  handsome 
lod^ngs,  with  a  guard  of  London  lackeys  in  her  ante- 
room, and  to  fc^ow  her  chair  wh^i  she  went  abroad.  She 
received  him  with  the  utmost  kindness.  His  cousin  my 
Lady  Maria  was  absent  when  he  arrived  i  I  don't  know 
whetiber  the  young  gentleman  was  unhappy  at  not  seeing 
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her:  or  whether  he  di^nised  hie  feelings,  or  whether  Madame 
de  Bernstein  took  aay  note  regarding  them. 

A  bean  in  a  rich  %ared  suit,  the  ftrst  specimen  of  the 
kind  Harry  hat*  seen,  and  two  dowagers  with  votuminoos 
hoops  and  plenty  of  rouge,  wwe  on  a  visit  to  the  baEOness 
when  her  nephew  made  his  bow  to  her.  She  introduced 
the  young  man  to  these  personages  as  her  nephew,  the 
young  Croesus  out  of  Virginia,  of  whom  they  had  heai^. 
She  talked  about  the  immensity  of  his  estate,  which  was 
as  large  as  Kent ;  and,  as  she  had  read,  infinitely  more 
fruitful.  She  mentioned  how  her  haUosiater,  Madam 
Elsmond,  was  called  I^noeas  Pooahontaa  in  her  own  country. 
She  never  tired  in  her  praises  of  mother  tmd  son,  of  their 
riches  and  their  good  qualities.  The  beau  shook  Wie  jouixg 
man  by  the  hand,  and  was  delighted  to  have  the  honour 
to  make  his  acquaintance.  The  ladies  praised  him  to  his 
aunt  80  loudly  that  the  modest  youth  was  tain  to  blush  at 
their  compUments.  They  went  away  to  inform  the  Tun-, 
bridge  society  of  the  news  of  his  arrival.  The  Uttle  place 
was  soon  buzzing  with  accounta  of  the  wealth,  the  good 
breeding,  and  the  good  looks  of  the  Virginian, 

'  You  could  not  have  come  at  a  better  moment,  my 
dear,'  the  baroness  said  to  her  nephew,  as  her  visitors 
departed  with  many  curtsies  and  congees.  '  Those  three 
individuals  have  the  most  active  tongues  in  the  Wells. 
They  win  trumpet  your  good  qualities  in  every  company 
where  they  go.  I  have  introduced  you  to  a  hundred  pefmle 
already,  and.  Heaven  help  me  !  have  told  all  sorts  of  nba 
about  the  geography  of  Virginia,  in  order  to  describe  your 
estate.  It  is  a  prodigious  large  one,  but  I  am  afraid 
I  have  magnified  it.  I  have  filled  it  with  all  sorts  of 
wonderful  animals,  gold  mines,  spices ;  I  am  not  sure 
I  have  not  said  diamonds.  As  for  your  negroes,  I  have 
given  your  mother  armies  of  them,  and,  in  fact,  represented 
her  as  a  sovereign  princess  reigning  over  a  magnificent 
dominion.  So  she  has  a  magnificent  dominion  :  I  cannot 
tell  to  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  how  much  her 
yearly  inoome  is,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  very  great 
one.  And  you  must  prepare,  air,  to  be  treated  here  as 
the  heir-apparent  of  this  royal  lady.  Do  not  let  your  head 
be  turned !  From  this  day  forth  you  are  going  to  be 
flattered  as  you  have  never  been  flattered  in  your  life,' 
fc.     '  And  to  what  end,  ma'am  ? '  asked  the  young  gentle^ 
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man.     '  I  see  no  leason  why  I  should  be  reputed  so  rich, 
or  get  my  rnnch  flattery.' 

'in  the  first  place,  sir,  you  must  not  contradiot  your 
old  aunt,  who  has  no  desire  to  be  made  a  i(xA  of  before 
her  company.  And  aa  for  your  reputation,  you  must  know 
ve  found  it  here  almost  ready-made  on  our  arrival.  A 
London  newspaper  has  somehow  heard  of  you,  and  come 
ont  with  a  story  of  the  immense  wetdth  of  a  young  gentle- 
man from  Vii^inifi  lately  landed,  and  a  nephew  of  my 
Lord  Caetlewood.  Immensely  wealthy  you  are,  and  can't 
help  yourself.  All  the  world  is  eager  to  see  you.  You 
shall  go  to  church  to-morrow  morning,  and  see  how  the 
whole  congregation  wiU  turn  away  from  its  books  and 
prayers,  to  worship  the  gdden  calf  in  your  person.  You 
would  not  have  had  me  undeceive  them,  would  you,  and 
speak  ill  of  my  own  flesh  and  blood  ? ' 

'  But  how  am  I  bettered  by  this  reputation  for  money  ? ' 
asked  Harry. 

'  You  are  making  your  entry  into  the  world,  and  the 
gold  key  will  open  most  of  its  doors  to  you.  To  be  thought 
rich  is  as  good  as  to  be  rich.  You  need  not  spend  much 
money.  People  will  say  that  you  hoard  it,  and  your 
reputation  tor  avarice  will  do  you  good  rather  than  harm. 
You'll  see  how  the  mothers  wtU  smile  upon  you,  and  the 
daughters  will  curtsy  !  Don't  look  surprised  !  When  I  was 
a  young  woman  myself  I  did  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
did,  and  tried  to  better  myself  by  more  than  one  desperate 
attempt  at  a  good  marriage.  Your  poor  grandmother, 
who  was  a  saint  upon  earth  to  be  sure,  bating  a  little 
jealousy,  used  to  scold  me,  and  called  me  worldly.  Woridly, 
my  dear  !  So  is  the  world  worldly  ;  and  we  must  serve  it 
as  it  serves  us  ;  and  give  it  nothing  for  nothing.  Mr.  Henry 
Esmond  Warrington — ^I  can't  help  loving  the  two  first 
names,  sir,  old  woman  aa  I  am,  and  that  I  tell  you — on 
coming  here  or  to  London,  would  have  been  nobody.  Our 
protection  would  have  helped  him  but  little.  Our  family 
has  little  credit,  and,  enfre  nam,  not  much  reputation. 
I  suppose  you  know  that  Castlewood  was  more  than  sus- 
pected in  '45,  and  hath  siiice  ruined  himself  by  play  ?  ' 
"  Harry  had  never  heard  about  Lord  Castlewood  or  his 
reputation. 

'  He  never  had  much  to  lose,  but  he  has  lost  that  and 
more :    his  wretched  estate  is  eaten  up  with  mortgages. 
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He  hoB  been  at  aH  sorts  of  scheme^  to  raiBe  moaey  :  my 
dear,  he  has  beea  bo  desperate  at  times,  tjiat  X  did  not 
thiak  my  diamcmds  were  Bofe  with  him ;  and  have  travelled 
to  aad  from  Castlewood  without  them.  TerriUe,  isn't  it, 
to  speak  so  of  one's  own  nephew  ?  But  you  are  my  nephew 
too,  and  not  spoiled  by  the  world  yet,  and  I  wish  to  warn 
you  of  its  wickedness.  I  beard  of  your  play-doings  with 
Will  and  the  chaplain,  but  they  coiild  do  you  no  harm, — 
nay,  I  am  told  you  had  the  better  of  them.  Had  you 
played  with  Castlewood,  you  would  have  had  no  such  luck : 
and  you  vxmld  have  played,  had  not  an  old  aunt  of  yours 
warned  my  Ijord  Castlewood  to  keep  his  hands  off  you.' 

'  Wbat,  ma'am,  did  you  interfere  to  preserve  me  ?  ' 

'  I  kept  his  clutches  off  from  you  :  be  thankful  that  you 
are  come  out  of  that  ogre's  den  with  any  fiesh  on  your 
bones  !  My  dear,  it  has  been  the  rage  and  passion  of  aU 
our  family.  My  poor  silly  brother  played  ;  both  his  wives 
played,  especiaJly  the  last  one,  who  has  Uttle  else  to  live 
upon  now  but  her  nightly  assemblies  in  London,  and  the 
money  for  the  cards.  I  would  not  trust  her  at  Castlewood 
alone  with  you  :  the  passion  is  too  strong  for  them,  and 
they  would  fall  upon  you,  and  Seece  you  ;  and  then  fall 
upon  each  other,  and  fight  for  the  plunder.  But  for  his 
place  about  the  Court  my  poor  nephew  hath  nothing,  and 
that  is  Will's  fortune  too,  sir,  and  Maria's  and  her  sister's.' 

'  And  are  they,  too,  fond  of  the  cards  ? ' 

'  Ko  ;  to  do  poor  Molly  justice,  gaming  is  not  her  pas- 
sion :  but  when  she  is  amongst  them  in  London,  little 
Fanny  will  bet  her  eyes  out  of  her  head.  I  know  what  the 
passion  is,  sir  :  do  not  look  so  astonished  ;  I  have  had  it, 
as  I  had  the  measles  when  I  was  a  child.  I  am  not  cured 
quite.  For  a  poor  old  woman  there  is  nothing  left  but 
that.  You  will  see  some  high  play  at  my  oard-tables 
to-night.  Hush  I  my  dear  !  It  was  that  I  wanted,  and 
Tvithout  which  I  moped  so  at  Castlewood  I  I  could  not 
win  of  my  nieces  or  their  mother.  They  would  not  pay 
if  they  lost.  'Tis  best  to  warn  you,  my  deaj,  in  time, 
lest  you  should  be  shocked  by  the  discovery.  I  can't  live 
without  the  cards,  there's  the  truth  1  ' 

A  few  days  before,  and  while  staying  with  his  Castle- 
wood relatives,  Harry,  who  loved  cards,  and  cock-fighting, 
and  betting,  and  every  conceivable  sport  himself,  woald 
have  laughed  very  likely  at  this  confession.     Amongst 
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that  family  into  whose  society  he  had  fallen,  many 
things  were  laughed  at,  over  which  Bome  folks  looked 
grave.  Faith  and  honour  were  laughed  at :  pure  lives 
vere  disbelieved ;    selfishness  was  proclaimed  as  common 

Sractice  ;  sacred  duties  were  sneeringly  spoken  of,  and  vice 
ippantly  condoned.  These  were  no  Pharisees  :  they  pro- 
fessed no  hypocrisy  of  virtue  :  they  flung  no  stones  at 
discovered  sinners  : — they  smiled,  shrugged  their  shoulders, 
and  passed  on.  The  members  of  this  family  did  not 
pretend  to  be  a  whit  better  than  their  neighbours,  whom 
they  despised  heartily ;  they  lived  qnite  familiarly  with 
the  folks  about  whom  and  whose  wives  they  told  such 
wicked,  fnnny  stories ;  they  took  their  sh^  of  what 
pleasure  or  plunder  came  to  hand,  and  lived  from  day  to 
day  till  their  last  day  came  for  them.  Of  course  there 
are  no  such  people  now  ;  and  human  nature  is  very  mnch 
changed  in  the  last  hundred  years.  At  any  rate,  card- 
playing  is  greatly  out  of  mode :  about  that  there  can  he 
no  doubt :  and  very  likely  there  are  not  six  ladies  of 
fashion  in  London  who  know  the  difference  between  spadille 
and  manille. 

'  How  dreadfully  dull  yon  must  have  found  those  hum- 
dram  people  at  that  village  where  we  left  you — but  the 
eavages  were  very  kind  to  you,  child ! '  said  Madame  de 
Bernstein,  patting  the  young  man's  cheek  with  her  pretty 
.old  hand. 

'  They  were  very  kind  ;  and  it  was  not  at  all  dull,  ma'am, 
and  I  think  they  are  some  of  the  best  people  in  the  world,' 
said  Harry,  with  his  face  flushing  up.  His  annt's  tone 
jarred  upon  him.  He  could  not  beat  that  any  one  should 
speak  or  think  lightly  of  the  new  friends  whom  he  had 
fonnd.    He  did  not  want  them  in  such  company. 

The  old  lady,  imperious  and  prompt  to  anger,  was  about 
to  resent  the  check  she  had  received,  but  a  second  thought 
made  her  pause.  '  Those  two  girls,'  she  thought,  '  a  sick- 
bed— an  interesting  stranger — of  course  he  has  been  falling 
in  love  with  one  of  them.'  Madame  Bernstein  looked  round 
with  a  mischievons  glance  at  Lady  Maria,  who  entered  the 
room  at  this  juncture. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

MBW    ACQUAINTANCBS 

ousiK  Mabia  made  her  appear- 
ance, attended  by  a  couple 
of   gardener's    boya    beating 
baskets  of  Sowers,  with  which 
it  was  proposed  to  decorate 
Madame  de  Bernstein's  draw- 
ing-room against  the  arrival 
of   her   ladyship's   company. 
Three  footmen  in  livery,  gor- 
geously laced   with  worsted, 
set  out  twice  as  many  card- 
tables.      A    major-domo    in 
black  and  a  bi^,  with  fine 
laced  ruffles,  and  looking  as 
if  he  ought  to  have  a  sword 
by    his    side,    followed    the 
lackeys,  bearing  fasces  of  wax  candles,  which  he  placed, 
a  pair  on  each  card-table,  and  in  the  sUver  sconces  on  the 
wainscoted  wall  that  was  now  gilt  with  the  slanting  rays 
of  the  sun,  as  was  the  prospect  of  the  green  common  beyond, 
with  its  rocks  and  clumps  of  trees  and  houses  twinkling 
in  the  sunshine.     Groups  of  many-coloured  figures  in  hoops 
and  powder  and  brocade  sauntered  over  the  green,  and 
dappled  the  plain  with  their  shadows.     On  the  other  side 
from  the  baroness's  windows  you  saw  the  Pantiles,  where 
a  perpetual  fair  was  held,  and  heard  the  clatter  and  buzzing 
of  the  company.    A  band  of  music  was  here  performing 
for  the  benefit  of  the  visitors  to  the   Wells.    Madame 
Bernstein's  chief  sitting-room  might  not  suit  a  recluse  or 
a  student,  but  for  those  who  liked  bustle,  gaiety,  a  bright 
cross  hght,  and  a  view  of  all  that  was  going  on  in  the 
cheery  busy  place,  no  lodging  could  be  pleasanter.     And 
when  the  windows  were  lighted  up,  the  passengers  wolkine 
below  were  aware  that  her  ladyship  was  at  home  and 
holding  a  card  assembly,  to  which  an  introduction  waa 
easy  enough.     By  the  way,  in  speaking  of  the  past,  I  think 
the  night-life  of  society  a  hunc&ed  years  since  was  rather 
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s  dark  life.  There  w«e  not  one  wax  candle  for  ten  which 
we  now  Bee  in  a  lady'e  drawing-room :  let  alone  gas  and 
the  woodroua  new  illuminatione  of  clubs.  Horrible  gutter- 
ing tallow  smoked  and  stunk  in  passages.  The  candle- 
snufier  was  a  notorious  officer  in  the  theatre.  See  Hogarth's 
pictures  :  how  dark  they  are,  and  how  his  feasts  are  as  it 
were  begrimed  with  tallow  !  In  Marriage  d  la  Mode,  in 
Lord  Viscount  Squanderfield's  grand  saloons,  where  he  and 
his  wife  are  sitting  yawning  before  the  horror-stricken 
steward  when  their  party  is  over — there  are  but  eight 
candles — one  on  each  card-talde,  and  half  a  dozen  in  a  brass 
chandelier.  If  Jack  Briefless  convoked  his  friends  to  oysters 
and  beer  in  his  chambers,  Pump  Court,  he  would  have 
twice  as  many.  I^et  us  comfort  ourselves  by  thinking  that 
Louis  Quatorze  in  all  his  glory  held  his  revels  in  the  dark, 
and  bless  Mr.  Price  and  other  Luciferous  benefactors  of 
mankind,  for  banishii^  the  abominable  mutton  of  our 
youth. 

So  Maria  with  her  Sowers  (herself  the  fairest  flower) 
popped  her  roses,  sweetwllliams,  and  so  forth,  in  vases  here 
and  there,  and  adorned  the  apartment  to  the  best  of  her  art. 
She  lingered  fondly  over  this  bowl  and  that  dragon  jar, 
casting  but  sly  timid  glances  the  while  at  young  cou^ 
Harry,  whose  own  blush  would  have  become  any  young 
woman,  and  you  might  have  thought  that  she  possibly 
intended  to  outstay  her  aunt ;  but  that  baroness,  seat^ 
in  her  arm-chair,  her  crooked  tortoise-shell  stick  in  her 
hand,  pointed  the  servants  imperiously  to  their  duty : 
rated  one  and  the  other  soundly  :  Tom  for  having  a  dam 
in  bis  stocking ;  John  for  having  greased  his  locks  too 
'  profusely  out  of  the  candle-box  ;  and  so  forth — keeping 
a  atem  domination  over  them.  Another  remark  concerning 
poor  Jeames  of  a  hundred  years  ago  :  Jeames  slept  two  in 
a.  bed,  four  in  a  room,  and  that  room  a  cellar  very  likely, 
and  he  washed  in  a  trough  such  as  you  would  hardly  see 
anywhere  in  London  now  out  of  the  bturacks  of  her  Majesty's 
Foot  Guards. 

If  Maria  hoped  a  present  interview,  her  fond  heart  was 
disappointed.  '  Where  are  you  going  to  dine,  Harry  ? ' 
asks  Madame  de  Bernstein.  '  My  niece  Maria  and  I  EJiall 
have  a  chicken  in  the  little  pariour — I  think  you  should 
gotothebestordinajy.  There  is  one  at  the  "  White  Horse" 
at  three,  we  shall  hear  his  bdl  in  a  minute  or  two.    Ana 
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you  wiH  understand,  sir,  that  you  ought  not  to  spare 
expense,  but  behave  like  Princess  Pocahontae's  son.  Your 
tranke  have  been  taken  over  to  the  lodging  I  have  engaged 
for  you.  It  is  not  good  for  a  lad  to  be  always  banging 
about  the  aprons  of  two  old  women.     Is  It,  Maria  ?  ' 

*  No,'  says  her  ladyship,  drc^pins  her  meek  eyes  :  whilst 
the  other  lady's  glared  in  triumph.  I  think  Andromeda 
had  been  a  good  deal  exposed  to  the  I>ragon  in  the  course 
of  the  last  five  or  six  days :  and  if  Perseus  had  cut  the 
latter's  cruel  bead  off  he  would  have  committed  not  un- 
justifiable monstricide.  But  he  did  not  bear  sword  or 
shield ;  he  only  looked  mechanically  at  the  lackeys  m 
tawny  and  blue  as  they  creaked  about  the  room. 

'  Aiid  there  are  good  mercers  and  tailors  from  London 
always  here  to  wait  on  the  company  at  the  Wells.  You 
had  better  see  them,  my  dear,  for  your  suit  is  not  of  the 
very  last  fashion — a  little  lace ' 

'  I  can't  go  out  of  mourning,  ma'am,'  said  the  young 
man,  looking  down  at  his  sables. 

'  Ho,  sir,'  cried  the  lady,  rustling  up  from  her  chair  and 
rising  on  her  cane,  '  wear  black  for  your  brother  till  you 
are  as  old  as  Methuselah,  if  you  like.  I  am  sure  I  don't 
want  to  prevent  you.  I  only  want  you  to  drees,  and  to 
do  like  other  people,  and  make  a  figure  worthy  of  your 
name.' 

'  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Warrington  with  great  state,  '  I  have 
not  done  anything  to  disgrace  it  that  I  know.' 

Why  did  the  old  woman  stop,  and  give  a  little  start 
as  if  she  had  been  strucb  ?  Let  bygones  be  bygones. 
She  and  the  boy  had  a  score  of  little  passages  of  this  kind 
in  which  swords  were  crossed  and  thrusts  rapidly  dealt  or 
parried.  Sh6  liked  Harry  none  the  worse  for  lus  courage 
in  facing  her.  '  Sure  a  little  finer  linen  than  that  shirt 
you  wear  will  not  be  a  disgrace  to  jtia,  sir,'  she  said,  with 
rather  a  forced  laugh. 

Harry  bowed  and  blushed.  It  was  one  of  the  homely 
gifts  of  his  Oakhurst  friends.  He  felt  pleased  sOmehow 
to  think  he  wore  it ;  thought  of  the  new  friends,  so  good, 
so  pure,  so  simple,  so  kindly,  with  immense  tenderness, 
and  felt,  while  invested  in  this  garment,  as  if  evil  oould 
not  touch  him.  He  said  he  would  go  to  his  lodging,  and 
make  a  pomt  of  returning  arrayed  in  the  best  linen  he  had. 
Come  back  here,  air,'  said  Madame  Bernstein,  '  and  if 
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onr  'company  hoS  not  arrived,  Mftria  and  I  wiU  find  somb 
rufBee  foryon  I '  And  herewith,  under  a  footman's  guidMice, 
thfe  young  (eDow  walked  off  to  hia  new  lod^gs. 

Hany  found  not  only  handsome  and  epacioua  apartmemte 
provided  for  him,  but  a  groom  in  att^dance  waiting  to 
be  engaged  by  his  honour,  and  a  second  valet,  if  he  wae 
incdined  to  hire  one  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Gumbo.  Ere  he 
had  been  many  minutes  in  his  rooma^  emissariet  from 
a  London  t&ilor  and  bootmaker  waited  on  him  with  the  carde 
and  compliments  of  their  employers,  Messrs.  Regnier  and 
Tull ;  the  best  articles  in  his  modeet  wardrobe  were  laid 
out  by  Qumbo,  and  the  finest  lineal  with  which  his  tfa)!ifty 
Virginian  motherhad  provided  him.  Visions  of  the  snow- 
e^rroanded  home  in  hia  own  country,  of  the  crackling 
logs  and  the  trim  quiet  ladies  wc»'king  by  the  fire,  Doae  up 
before  him.  For  the  first  time  a  little  thought  that  the 
homely  clothes  were  not  quite  smart  ULough,  the  home- 
work^ linen  not  bo  fine  as  it  might  be,  crossed  the  young 
man's  mind.  That  he  should  be  ashamed  of  anytJnng 
belonging  to  him  or  to  Gastlewood !  That  was  strange. 
The  simple  folks  there  were  only  too  well  satisfied  with 
all  things  that  were  done,  or  said,  or  produced  at  Caetle- 
woOd  ;  and  Madam  Esmond,  when  she  sent  her  eon  forth 
on  his  ti'avels,  thought  no  young  nobleman  need  be  better 
provided.  The  clothes  might  have  fitted  better  and  been 
of  a  later  ff^ion,  to  be  sure — but  still,  the  young  fellow 
presented  a  comely  figure  enough  when  he  issued  bom  his 
apartments,  hie  toilette  over ;  and  Qumbo,  calling  a  chair, 
marched  beside  it,  until  they  reached  the  ordinary  vhere 
the  young  gentleman  was  to  dine. 

Here  he  expected  to  find  the  beau  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  a  few  hours  before  at  his  aunt's  lodging, 
and  who  had  indicated  to  Harry  that  the  '  White  HOrse ' 
was  the  most  modish  place  for  dining  at  the  <  Wells,  and 
he  mentioned  his  friend's  name  to  the  nost :  hut  the  land- 
lord and  waiters,  leading  him  into  theroom  with  many 
smiles  and  bows,  assured  his  honour  that  his'  honour  did 
not  need  any  other  introduction  than  his  own;  helptd  him 
to  hang  up  his  coat  and  sword  en  a  peg,  asked  him  whetliw 
he  w^uld  drink  bui^ndy,  pontac,  or  champagne  to-'  his 
dinner,  and  led  him  -to  a  table. 

Tbou^  the  most  fashionable  c*dinary  in.  the  village,,  the 
'  White  Horse  '  did  not  haippwi  to  be  crowded  on,  this  *''•" 
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Monsieur  Barbeaa,  the  laodldrd^  infocmed  Harry  ihaA  thfoe 
WM  a.  great  eatertaiiUMat .  at  Summer  Hill,  w^h  had 
taken  away  HK^t  of  the  -company.;  indeed,  when  .Sacry 
entered  the  room,  there  were  >but  four  other  geqtlemeQ  in 
it.  Two  of  thMe  guests  were  dnnkiog  wine,  »nd  had 
finished  their  dinner :  the  other  two  were  young  loen  in 
the  midst  of  their  mtel,  to-  whom  the  landlord,  ae  he  pawed, 
muBt  have  whispered  the  name  of  the  newcomer,  for  they 
looked  at  him  with  some  appearance  of  intere^,  and  mufo 
him  a  slight  bow  aM-osS'  the  table  as  the  smUing  host  buatled 
Away  for  Harry's  dinner. 

tb:  Warrington  returned  the  s^ute  of  the  two  gentle- 
men who  bade  him  welcome  to  Tunbridge,  and  hoped  he 
would  like  the  {dace  npon  bettw  acquaintsooe.  Then  they 
uniled  aitd  exchanged  waggish  looks  with  each  other,  of 
which  Harry  did  not  understand  the  meaning,  nor  why 
they  cast  l^iowing  glances  at  the  two  oth^  guests  over 
their  wine. 

One  oi  these  persons  was  in  a  somewhat  tarnished  velvet 
ooat  with  a  huge  queue  and  bag,  and  voluminous  rudlee 
and  embroidery.     The  other  was  a  little  beetle-browed,       ^ 
hook-nosed,  high-shouldered  gentleman,  whom  his  opposite      ^ 
companion  addressed  as  milor,  or  my  lord,  in  a  very  high 
voioe.    My  lord,  who  was  sipping  the  wine  before  him, 
barely  glanced  at  the   new-comer,   and    then  addressed      I 
himself  to  his  own  companion. 

'  And  so  you  know  the  nephew  of  the  old  woman — the 
Groesue  who  xx)mee  to  arrive  ? '  ^ 

'  You're  thrown  out  there,  Jack  '. '  saya  one  young  gentle- 
man to  the  other.  ' 

'  Never  could  mam^e  the  lingo,'  said  Jack.  The  two 
elders  had  begun  to  s[Mak  in  the  EVench  language.  ^' 

'  But  assur^y,  my  dear  lord ! '  saya  the  gentleman  with  ,■ 
the  long  queue.  '  J 

'  You  luLve  shown  energy,  my  dear  baron  !  He  baa  been  ^ 
here  but  two  hours.  My  people  tcJd  me  of  him  only  as  ^ 
I  came  to  dinner.'  '^ 

'  I  knew  him  before  1 — I  have  met  him  often  in  London  71 
with  the  baroness  and  my  Icxd,  his  cousin,'  said  the  baron.     .  ^ 

A  smoking  soup  for  Har^  heoe  came  in,  borne  by  the  ^lli 
smiling  host.  'Behold,  sir'i  Behold  a  potage  of  my  % 
fasbionl'  says  my  landlcnd;  layihg  down  the  dish  and  J*- 
wfaispning  to  Hnny  the  celebrated  name  of  the- tiobleman     !» 
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Opposite.  HwT^  tlianked  Moneieur  Barbeau  in  his  own 
langnage,  npon  which  the  foreign  geittieman,  turning  round, 
grinned  most  graciously  &t  Htury,  and  said, '  Foue  boasedez 
notre  langue  barfaidement,  monsieiir,'  Mr.  Warrington  had 
n«v«f  heard  thft  French  language  pronounoed  in  that  manner 
in  Canada.  He  bowed  in  return  to  the  foreigil  gentleman. 
'  Tell  me  more  about  the  Croesus,  my  good  baron,'  con- 
tinued his  lordahip,  speaking  rather  anperciliously  to  his 
companion,  and  taking  no  notice  of  Harry,  which  perhaps 
somewhat  nettled  the  young  man. 

'  What  will  you  that  I  tell  you,  my  dear  lord  T  Croesua 
is  a  youth  like  other  youths  ;  he  is  tall,  like  other  youths ; 
he  is  awkward,  like  other  youths ;  he  has  blaok  hair;  as 
they  all  have  who  come  from  the  Indies.  Lodgings  have 
been  taken  for.  him  at  Mrs.  Rose's  toy-shop.' 

'  I  have  lodgings  there,  too,'  thought  Mr.  Warrington, 
*  Who  is  Croesus  they  are  talking  of  ?  How  good  the 
soup  is ! ' 

'  He  travels  with  a  large  retinue,'  the  baron  continued, 
'  four  servants,  two  post-chaises,  and  a  pair  of  outriders. 
His  chief  attendant  is  a  black  man  who  saved  his  life 
from  the  savages  in  America,  and  who  will  not  hear,  on 
any  account,  of  being  made  free.  He  persists  in  wearing 
mourning  for  his  elder  brother  from  whom  he  inherits  his 
principality.' 

'  Could  anything  console  you  for  the  death  of  yours, 
chevalier  ? '  cried  out  the  elder  gentleman. 

*  Milor  !  His  property  mi^t,'  said  the  chevalier, '  which 
you  know  is  not  small.' 

'Yourbrother  lives  on  his  patrimony — which  you  have  told 
me  is  immense— you  by  your  industry,  my  dear  chevalier.' 

'  i/EloT  : '  cries  the  individual  addressed  as  ohevalieF. 

'  By  your  industry  or  your  esprit, — how  much  more 
noble !  Shall  you  be  at  the  baroness's  to-night  ?  She 
ought  t«  be  a  little  of  your  parents,  chevalier  ? ' 

'  Again  I  fail  to  comprehend  yoor  lordship,'  said  the 
other  gentleman,  rather  sulkily. 

*  Why,  she  is  a  woman  of  great  wit— -she  is  of  aiblc 
birth — 'She  has  undergone  strange  adventores — she  bas  bat 
little  principle  (there  you  happily  have  the  advantage  of 
her).  But  what  care  we  men  of  the  world  t  You  int*ffld 
to  go  and  play  with  the  young  Creidle;  no  doubt,  and  get 
as  much  mon^lrOm  fafm  at  you  can.     By  the  way,  tero" 
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suppose  he  shoidd  be  a  gud^A-^na,  that  young  Creole  ? 
Suppose  our  excellent  friead  has  invented  him  up  in  London, 
and  brings  him  dowiL  with  hia  character  for  wealth  to  prey 
upon  the  innocent  folks  here  ?  ' 

'  J'y  ai  souvent  pens^  my  lor,'  says  the  little  b^on, 
placing  hiB  finger  to  hie  nose  very  knowingly, '  that  baroneea 
is  capable  of  anything.' 

'A  baroD — a  baroness,  que  voulez-vous  ?  my  friend. 
I  mean  the  late  lamented  husband.  Co  you  know  who 
he  was  t ' 

'Intimately.  A  more  notorious  villain  never  dealt  a  card. 
At  Venice,  at  Brussels,  at  Spa,  at  Vienna— the  jails  of 
eTet7  one  of  which  i^aces  he  knew.  I  knew  the  man, 
my  lord.' 

'  I  thoueht  you  would.    I  saw  him  at  the  Ha^e,  where 
I  first  haa  the  honour  of  meeting  you,  and  a  more  dis- 
reputable rogue  never  entered  my  doors.    A  minister  must       ^ 
open  them  to  all  sorts  of  people,  baron, — spies,  sharpers, 
ruffians  of  every  sort,'  ' 

*  Parbleu,  milor,  how  you  treat  them ! '  says  my  lord's 
companion. 

'  A  man  of  my  rank,  my  friend — pf  the  rank  I  held 
then— of  course,  must  see  aJl  sorts  of  people — etUre  autrea      ' 
your  acquaintance.     What  hie  wife  could  want  with  such      ' 
a  name  as  hie  I  can't  conceive.'  ' 

'  Apparently,  it  was  better  than  the  lady's  otv-n.' 

'  Effectively  !  So  I  have  heard  of  my  friend  Faddy  ^ 
chaining  clothes  with  the  soarecrow.  I  don't  know  which  '' 
name  is  the  most  distinguished,  that  of  the  English  bishop  ^ 
or  the  German  baron.'  ' 

'  My  lord,'  cried  the  other  gentleman,  rising  a^  laying  ' 
his .  hand  on  a  large  star  on  his  coat,  '  you  forget  that  ' 
I,  too,  am  a  haron  and  a  Chevalier  of  the  Holy  Roman '     ' 

'  — ^!>rder  of  the  Spur  ! — not  in  the  least,  my  dear  knight  '* 
and  baron  !  You  will  have  no  more  wine  ?  We  shall  meet  ;'' 
at  Madame  de  Bernstein's  to-night.'  The  knight  and  baron  '^ 
quitted  the  table,  felt  in  his  embroidered  pockets,  as  if  for  _'< 
money  to  give  the  waiter,  who  brought  him  his  great  laced  *' 
hat,  and  waving  that  menial  ofi  with  a  hand  surrounded  '^ 
by  large  ruffles  and  biasing  rin^,  he  stalked  away  from  '' 
the  room,  % 

It  was  only  when  the  person  addressed  as  my  lord  had  '^ 
begun  to  sprnk  of  the  bishop's  widow  .and  the  German   '1^ 
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baron'fi  wife  that  Hftrry  Warrington  was  aware  how  hia 
aant  and  hifDseli'had  been  the  subject  of  the  two  gentle- 
men's conversation.  Sre  the  conviction  had  settled  itself 
on  his  mind,  one  of  th6  speakers  had  quitted  the  room, 
and  the'  other  turning  to  a  taUe  at  -which  two  gentlemen 
sat,  said,  '  What  a  little  sharper  it  ia  !  Everything  I  said 
about  Bematein'  relates  mutaio  nomine  to  him.  I  knew 
the  f^ow  to  be  a  ^pj  and  a  rogue.  He  has  changed  his 
religion,  I  don't  know  how  many  times.  I.had  him  turned 
out  of  the  Hague  myself  when  I  was  ambassador,  and 
I  know  he  was  caned  in  Vienna.' 

'  I  wonder  my  Lord  Cheater^eld  associatea  with  auch 
a  villain  ! '  called  out  Harry  from  his  table.  The  other 
couple  of  diners  looked  at  him-  To  his 'surprise  the  noble- 
man so  addressed  went  on  talking. 

'  There  cannot  be  a  more  fieffe  coquitt  than  this  Poellnitz. 
Why,  Heaven  be  thanked,  he  has  actually  left  me  my 
snuff-box !  You  laugh  t' — the  fellow  is  capable  of  taking 
it :  *  and  my  lord  thought  it  waa  hia  own  satire  at  which 
the  yoong  men  were  laughing. 

'  You  are  quite  right,  air,  aaid  one  of  the  two  diners, 
turning  to  Mr.  Warrington,  '  though,  saving  your  presence, 
I  don't  know  what  business  it  is  of  yours.  My  lord  will 
play  with  anybody  who  will  aet  him.  Don't  be  alarmed, 
he  is  as  deaf  aa  a  poat,  and  did  not  hear  a  word  that  you 
aaid  ;  and  that's  why  my  lord  will  play  with  anybody 
who  will  put  a  paek  of  cards  before  him,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  he  consorts  with  this  rogue.' 

'  Faith,  I  icnow  other  noblemen  who  are  not  particular 
as  to  their  company,'  says  Mr.  Jack. 

'  Do  you  mean  because  I  associate  with  you  ?  I  know 
my  company,  my  good  friend,  and  I  defy  most  men  to 
have  the  better  of  me.' 

Not  having  paid  the  least  attention  to  Bpftr.  Warrington's 
angry  interrupticni,  my  lord  opposite  was  talking  in  his 
favourite  French  with  Monsieur  Barbeau,  the  landlord,  and 
graciously  complimenting  him  on  hia  dinner.  The  host 
boTved  again  and  again  ;  was  enchanted  that  Ms  excellency 
was  satisfied :  had  not  forgotten  the  art  which  he  had 
learned  when  he  was  a  young  man  in  hia  excellency's 
kingdom  of  Ireland.  The  salmi  waa  to  my  lord's  liking  ? 
He  had  just  served  a  dish  to  the  young  American  seigneur 
who  sat  opposite,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
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'To  whom?'  My  lord'^  p^  face r became  red  for  a 
moment,  , OS  ho  asked  tliis  queation,  aad  i  loabjed ;  tq.w»rds 
Hany  Warrington  opposite  to  him.  : 

'  To  the  young  gentle^owi  irom  Virgiaia  who  ha*  jusfi. 
arrived,  and  who  perfectly  possc^ea  our  beautiful  lanr 
guage ! '  says  iSx,  B^b^au,  thinking  to  .kill  t^ro  lurde,  aa 
it  were,  with  this  one  stone  of  a  compliment., ; 

'  And  to  whom  your  lordship  will  be  snsweralde  for. 
language  reflecting  upon  my  family,  and  uttered  in  the 
presence  of  these  gentlemen,'  cried  out  Mr..  Warrington, 
at  the  top  of  Mb  voice,  deteri^ined .  that  his  opponent! 
should  hear.  ■        ■    \ 

'  You  must  go  and;  call  into  his  ear,  and  then  he  may 
perchanoO'  hear  you,'  said  one  of  the  younger  goests. 

'  I  will  take  care  that  his  lordship  shall  understand  nty 
meaningi  one  way  or  other,'  Mi.  Warrington,  said,  with 
much  <£gaity  :  '  and  wiU  not  suffer  calumnies  regarding 
my  relatives  to.  be  uttered  by  him  or  any  other  man  ! ' 

Whilst  Harry  was  speaking,  the  little  nobleman  opposite 
to  him  did  not  hear  him,  but  had  time  sufBcient  to  arrange 
his  own  reply.  He  had  risen,  passing  his  handkerchief 
once  or  twice  across  his  mouth,  and  laying  his  sUm  fingers 
on  the  table.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  you  will  believe,  on  the 
word  of  a  gentleman,  that  I  had  no  idea  before  whom 
I  was  speaking,  and  it  seems  that  my  acquaintance,  Mon-. 
sieur  de  Poellnitz,  knew  you  no  better  than  myself.  Had 
I  known  you,  believe  me  that  I  should  have  been  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  utter  a  syllable  that  should  give  you 
annoyance ;  and  I  tender  you  my  regrets,  and  apologies 
before  my  Ixird  March  and  Mr.  Morris  hero  present.' 

To  these  words,  Mr.  Warrington  could  oidy  make  a  how, 
and  mumble  out  a  few  words  of  acknowledgement :  which 
speech  having  made  beheve  to  hear,  my  lord  made  Harry 
another  very  profound  bow,  and  saying  he  should  have  the 
honour  of  waiting  upon  Mr.  Warrington  at  his  lodgingSj 
saluted  the  company,  and  went  away. 
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m  WHICH  WE  ARE  AT  A  TBiiY  OEEAT  DISTijJCB  PBOM  OaKHTTEST 

iruiN  the  precinct  of  the  '  White 
Horse'  Tavern,  and  coming  up  to 
the  windows  of  the  eating-room, 
was  a  bowling-green,  with  a  table 
Or  two,  where  guests  might  sit  and 
partake  of  punch  or  tea.  The 
three  gentlemen  having  come  to 
an  end  of  their  dinner  about  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Morris  proposed 
that  they  should  adjourn  to  the 
green,  and  there  drink  a  cool 
bottle.  '  Jack  Morris  would  ad- 
journ to  the  dnst-hole,  as  a  pre- 
text for  a  fresh  drink,*  said  my 
lord.  On  which  Jack  said  he  sup- 
posed each  gentleman  had  his  own 
favourite  way  of  going  to  the 
deuce.     His  weakness,  he  owned,  was  a  bottle. 

'  My  Lord  Chesterfield's  deuce  is  dence-ace,'  says  my  Lord 
March.  'Hislordshipcan'tkeep»wayfrom  the  cards  or  dice.' 
'  My  Lord  March  has  not  one  devil,  but  several  devils. 
He  loves  gambling,  he  loves  horse-racing,  he  loves  betting, 
he  loves  drinking,  he  loves  eating,  he  loves  money,  he  loves 
women  ;  and  you  have  fallen  into  bad  company,  Mr.  War- 
rington, when  you  lighted  upon  his  lordship.  He  will  play 
you  for  every  acre  you  have  in  Virginia.' 

'  With  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life,  Mr.  Warrington ! ' 
interposes  my  lord. 

'  AnA  for  all  your  tobacco,  and  for  all  your  spices,  and 
for  all  your  slaves,  and  for  all  y^ur  oxen  and  asses,  and 
for  everything  that  is  yours,' 

*  Shall  we  begin  now  ?  Jack,  you  are  never  without 
a  dice-box  or  a  bottle-screw.  I  will  set  Mr.  Warrington 
for  what  he  hkes.' 

'  Unfortunatdy,  my  lord,  the  tobacco,  and  the  slaves, 
and  the  asses,  and  the  oxen,  aie  not  mine,  as  yet.  I  am 
just  of  ^e,  and  my  mother,  scarce  twwity  years  older, 
has  quite  as  good  chance  of  long  life  as  I  have.' 

'  I  will  bet  you  that  you  survive  her,     I  will  pay  y"" 
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a  sum  DOW  againat  |d)ic  tim^^  the  siiim  to  be  paid  at  hei 
death.  I  will  set  yoQ  a  fair  sum  oVer  this  table  against 
the  revereioji  of  your  estate  in  Virginia  at  the  old  lady's 
departure.     What  do  you  call  your  place  T ' 

'  CoatlewDod.' 

'  A  princii)aJity,  I  hear  it  is.  I  will  bet  that  its  value 
has  been  exaggerated  ten  tjmes  at  least  amoegst  the  quid- 
nunQB  b^e,  Ho\v  came  you  by  the  name  of  Castlewood  ? — 
you  are  related  to  my  lord  t  Oh,  stay,  I  know — my  lady, 
your  mother,  descends  from  thp  real  head  of  the  house. 
He  ]bqok  the  losing, side  in  'fifteen.  I  have  had  tbe  story 
a  dozen  times  from  ray  old  duchess.  She  knew  your 
giandfa|ther.  He  was  friend  of  Addison  and  Steele,  and 
Pope  fuid  Milton,  I  dare  say,  and  the  bigwigs.  It  is  a  pity 
he  did  not  stay  ^t  home,  and  transport  the  other  "branch  of 
the  family  to  the  plantations.' 

'  1  have  just  been  atiudng  at  Castlewood  with  my  cousin 
theire,'  remarked  Mr.  Warrington. 

'  Hm  !  Did  you  play  witn  him  ?  He's  fond  of  paste- 
board and  bones.' 

'  Never,  but  for  sixpences  and  a  pool  of  commerce  with 
the  ladies.' 

'  So  much  the  better  for  both  of  you.  But  you  played 
with  Will  Esmond  if  he  was  at  home  ?  I  will  lay  ten  to 
one  you  played  with  Will  Esmond  ? ' 

Harry  blushed,  and  owned  that  of  an  evening  his  cousin 
and  he  had  had  a  few  games  at  cards. 

'  And  Tom  Stunpson,  the  chaplain,'  cried  Jack  Morris, 
'  was  he  of  the  party  ?  I  wager  that  Tom  made  a  third,  and 
the  Lord  deliver  you  from  Tom  and  Will  Esmond  together!' 

'  Kay ;  the  truth  is,  I  won  of  both  of  them,'  said  Mr. 
Warrington. 

'  And  they  paid  you  ?    Well,  miracles  will  never  cease  ! ' 

'  I  did  not  say  anything  alxM^t  nufacles,'  remarked 
Mr.  Harry,  smiling  over  his  wine. 

'  And  you  don't  tell  tales  out  of  school^ — and  so  much 
the  better,  Mr,  Warrington  ? '  says  my  lord. 

'  If  Mr.  Warrington  has  been  to  school  to  I^ord  Castle- 
wood and  Will  Esmond,  your  tutors  pmst  have  cost  you 
a  pretty  penny.    Mustn't  they,  March  V  ^ 

''  Theo&nsmerala.iii  Um  t^t  nter  to  wonda  oc  paaMgaaiitt^ 
first  edition,  subwqutotly  WUitted  er  aUeipd,  which  will  be  foiutd 
restored  in  the  Appendix. 
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'Must  they,  Morris?  *■  said  my  lord,  as  i{  he  only  half 
liked  the  other's  familiarity. 

Both  <tf  the  two  gentlemen  were'  dressed  alike,  in  small 
scratch-wigs  without  powder,  in  blue  frocks  with  plate 
buttons,  in  buckskins,  and  riding-boots,  in  httle  hats  with 
a  narrow  cord  of  lace,  and  no  outward  mark  of  fashion. 

'  I  don't  care  for  indoor  games  *  much,  my  lord,'  says' 
Harry,  warming  with  his  wine ;  '  but  I  should  like  to  go 
to  Newmarket,  and  long  to  see  a  good  English  hunting- 
field.' 

'  We  wUl  show  you  Newmarket  and  the  hunting-field, 
sir.     Can  you  ride  pretty  well  t ' 

'  I  think  I  can,'  Harry  said ;  '  and  I  can  shoot  pretty 
well,  and  jump  some.' 

'  What's  your  weight  ?  I  bet  you  we  weigh  even,  or 
I  weigh  most.  I  bet  you  Jack  Morris  beats  you  at  birds 
or  a  mark,  at  flvB-and-twenty  paces.  I  bet  you  I  jump 
farther  than  you  on  fLat  ground,  here  on  this  green.' 

'  I  don't  know  Mr.  Morris's  shooting — ^I  never  sa,w  eitJier 
gentleman  before — but  I  take  your  bets,  my  lord,  at  what 
yoa  please,'  cries  Harry,  who  by  this  time  was  more  than 
warm  with  burgundy. 

'  P(»iies  on  each  !  '  cried  my  lord. 

'  Done  and  done ! '  cried  my  lord  and  Harry  together. 
The  young  roan  thought  it  was  for  the  honour  of  his  country 
not  to  be  ashamed  of  any  bet  made  to  him. 

'  We  can  try  the  last  bet  now,  if  your  feet  are  pretty 
steady,'  swd  roy  lord,  springing  up,  stretching  hia  arms 
and  limbs,  and  looking  at  the  crisp  dry  grass.  He  drew 
his  boots  off,  then  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  buckling  his 
belt  round  his  waist,  and  flinging  his  dothes  down  to  the 
ground. 

Harry  had  more  respect  for  his  garments.  It  was  his 
best  suit.  He  took  off  the  velvet  coat  and  waistcoat, 
folded  them  up  daintily,  and,  as  the  two  or  three  tobies 
round  were  slopped  with  drink,  went  to  place  the  clothes 
on  a  table  in  the  eating-room,  of  which  the  irindows  were 
open. 

Here  a  new  guest  had  entered ;  and  this  was  no  other 
than  Mr.  Wolfe,  who  was  sob^ly  eating  a  chicken  and 
salad,  with  a  niodest  put  of  wine.  Barry  was  in  high 
spirits.  He  told  the  colonel  he  had  a  bet  with  my  Lord 
M»rch--wo«ld  Colonel  Wdfe   stand   him  halves  ?     ^^' 
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colonel  said  he  wa^  too  poor  to  bet.  Would  he  come  out 
and  see  fair  play  ?  That  he  would,  with  all  hk  heart, 
Coloael  Wolfe  aet  down  hia  glaes,  and  Btalked  through  the 
open  window  aiteir  his  young  fiieud. 

'  Who  la  Aat  tallow-faoed  Put  witii  the  carroty  hwr  7 ' 
aajva  Ja«k  Moiria,  oa  whom  the  burgundy  had  had  its  due 
effect. 

Mr.  WaniDgton'  explained  that  this  was  lieutenant? 
Colonel  Wtdfe,  of  the  20th  Refpment. 

'  Your  humble  servant,  gentlemen  ! '  says  the  colonel, 
making  the  company  a  rijpd  military  bow. 

*  Never  saw  such  a  figure  in  my  Ufe,'  ories  Jack  Morria. 
'  Did  you — March  ?  ' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  think  you  said  March  ? '  said  the 
colonel,  looking  very  much  surprised. 

'  I  am  the  Eaxl  of  March,  air,  at  Colonel  Wolfe's  ser- 
vice,' aaid  the  noblemui,  bowing.  '  My  friend,  Mr.  Morris, 
is  so  intimate  with  me,  that,  after  dinner,  we  are  quite  like 
brothers.' 

Why  is  not  all  Tunbridge  Wells  by  to  hear  this  ?  thought 
Morris.  And  he  was  so  delighted  that  he  shouted  out, 
'  Two  to  one  on  my  lord  ! ' 

'  Done  ! '  calls  out  Mr.  Warrington  ;  and  the  enthusiastic 
Jack  was  obliged  to  cry  '  Done  ! '  too. 

'  Take  him,  colond,'  Harry  whispers  to  his  friend. 

But  the  colonel  said  be  could  not  afford  to  lose,  and  there- 
fore could  not  hope  to  win. 

'  I  see  you  have  won  one  of  our  bets  already,  Mr.  Warring- 
ton,' my  Lord  March  remarked.  '  I  am  taller  than  you  by 
an  inch  or  two,  but  you  are  broader  round  the  shoulders.' 

'  Pooh,  my  dear  Will  i  1  bet  you  you  we^h  twice  as  much 
as  he  does  ! '  cries  Jack  Morris. 

'  Done,  Jack  1 '  atkya  my  lord,  laughing.  '  The  bets  are 
all  ponies.     Will  you  take  him,  Mr.  Warrington  ? ' 

'No,  my  dear  fellow — one's  enough,'  says  Jack. 

'  Very  good,  my  dear  fellow,'  says  my  lord  ;  'and  now  we 
will  settle  the  other  wager.' 

Having  already  arrayed  himself  in  his  best  silk  stockings, 
black  satin-net  breeches,  and  neatest  pumpe,  Harry  did  not 
cace  to  take  ofihi^sboee  aabis  antagonist  had  done,  whose 
heavy  riding-boots  and  spurs  were,  to  be  ante,  little 
caJcnlatod  for  leaping.  Th&yhad  before  them  a  fine  even 
green  turf  of  some  thirty  yaids.  in  length,  enough  for  a  run 
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and  enough  for  a  Jump.  A  gfav&l-wslk  ran  aronnd  this 
green,  beyond  which  was  a  wall  and  gate-sign — a  field 
azure,  bearing  the  Hanoverian  White  Horse  rampant 
between  two  skittles  proper,  and  for  motto  the' name  of 
the  landlord  and  of  the  animal  depicted. 

My  toM's  friend  laid  a  handkerchief  on  the  ground  as  the 
mark  whence  the  leapers  were  to  tahe  their  jump,  and 
Mr.  Wolfe  stood  at  the  other  end  of  the  grass-plat  to  note 
the  spot  Where  each  came  down.  '  My  lord  went  first,' 
writes  Mr.  Warrington,  in  a  letter  to  Mi«.  Mountain,  at 
Castlewood;  Virginia,  still  extant.  '  He  was  for  having  me 
take  the  lead;  bnt,  remembering  the  story  about  Ike 
Ballet  of  Fontanoj/  which  my  dearest  George  used  to  tell, 
I  says,  "  Monseigneur  le  Comte,  tireE  le  premier,  s'il  vous 
play."  So  he  took  hia  run  in  his  atocken-feet,  and  for  the 
honour  of  Old  Virginia,  I  had  the  graiafacalion  of  beating 
his  lordship  by  more  than  two  feet— viz.,  two  feet  nine 
inches — me  jumping  twenty-one  feet  three  inches,  by  the 
drawer's  measured  tape,  and  his  lordship  only  eighteen  six. 
I  had  won  from  him  about  my  weight  befOTe  (which  I  knew 
the  moment  I  set  my  eye  upon  him).  So  he  and  Mr.  Jack 
paid  me  these  two  btlta.  And  with  my  best  duty  to  my 
mother — she  will  not  be  displeased  with  me,  for  I  bett 
for  the  honor  of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  my  opponent  was 
a  nobleman  of  the  first  quality ,  himself  holding  tivo  Erldomet, 
and  heir  to  a  duke.  Betting  is  all  the  rage  here,  and  the 
bloods  and  young  fellows  of  fashion  are  betting  away  from 
morning  till  night. 

'  I  told  them — and  that  was  my  mischief  perhaps — ^that 
there  was  a  gentleman  at  home  who  could  beat  me  by 
a  good  foot ;  and  when  they  asked  who  it  was,  and  I  said 
Col.  Q.  Washington,  of  Mount  Vernon — as  you  know  he  can, 
and  he's  the  only  man  in  his  county  or  mine  that  can  do 
it — Jb.  Wolfe  asked  me  ever  so  many  questions  about 
Col.  G.  W.,  and  showed  that  he  had  heard  of  him,  and 
talked  over  last  year's  unhappy  campane  as  if  he  knew 
every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  he  knew  the  names  of  all  our 
rivers,  only  he  called  the  Potowmac  Pottathac,  at  which 
we  hiad  a  good  laugh  at  hiin. '  My  Lord  df  March  aind  Buglen 
was  not  in  the  least  ill  humour  about  Idsing',  Evnd  he  and  his 
friend  handed  me  notes  out  of  their  ^poofeet-books.  which 
fined  mine  that  was  getting  very  empty,  for  the  w»fe«  to  the 
servants  at   my  cousin  Castlewood's  house  and  buyir-" 
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a  horte  at  Oakhuret  have  very  nearly  put  me  on  the  neoes- 
eity  of  making  another  dr^t  upon  my  honoured  mother  or 
her  London  or  Bristol  agent.' 

These  feats  of  activity  over,  the  four  gentlemea  now 
strolled  out  of  the  tavern  gacden  into  the  public  walk,  where, 
by  this  time,  a  great  deal  of  con^tany  was  assembled  :  upon 
whom  Mr.  Jack,  who  was  of  a  frank  and  free  nature,  with 
a  loud  voice,  chose  to  make  remarks  that  were  not  aWaya 
agreeable.  And  here,  if  my  Lord  March  made  a  joke, 
of  which  his  lordship  was  not  sparing.  Jack  roared,  '  Oh, 
ho,  ho  !  Oh,  good  Gad  !  Oh,  my  dear  earl !  Oh,  my  dear 
lord,  you'll  be  the  death  of  me  ! '  'lb  seemed  as  if  he 
wished  eveiybody  to  know,'  writes  Harry  sagaciously  to 
Mrs.  Mountain, '  that  his  friend  and  companion  was  an  Sri  I ' 

There  was,  indeed,  a  great  variety  of  characters  who 
passed.  M.  Poellnite,  no  finer  dressed  than  be  had  been  at 
dinner,  grinned,  and  saluted  with  his  great  Uced  hat  and 
tarnished  feathers.  Then  came  by  my  Lord  Chesterfield,  in 
a  pearl-coloured  suit,  with  his  blue  ribbon  and  star,  and 
saluted  the  young  men  in  hiB  turn. 

'  I  will  hack  the  old  boy  for  taking  his  hat  ofF  against  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  France,  either,  says  my  Lord  March. 
'  He  has  never  changed  the  shape  of  that  hat  of  his  for 
twenty  years.  Look  at  it.  There  it  goes  a^ain  1  Do 
you  see  that  great,  big,  awkward,  pock-marked,  snuff- 
coloured  man,  who  hardly  touches  his  clvunsy  b^ver  in 
reply.  JD —  hia  confounded  impudence— do  you  know  who 
that  is  ? ' 

'  No,  curse  him  !  Who  la  it,  March  ?  '  asks  Jack,  with  an 
oath. 

'  It's  one  Johnson,  a  Dictionary-maker,  about  whom  my 
Lord  Chesterfield  wrote  some  most  oapital  papers,  when  his 
dixoQ&ry  was  ooming  out,  to  patronize  the  fellow.  I  know 
they  were  capital.  I've  heanl  Horry  Walpole  say  so,  and 
he  knows  all  about  that  kind  of  thing.  Confound  the 
impudent  schoolmaster  1 ' 

Hang  him,  he  ought  to  stand  in  the  pillory  ! '  roars  Jack. 

'That  fat  luan  he's  walking  with  is  another  of  your 
writing  fellows, — a  printer,T-his  name  i»  Richardson  ;  he 
wrote  Cliai»aa,  you  know.' 

'  Great  Heavens  !  my  Iwd,  is  that  the  great  Richardson? 
Is  that  the  man  who  wrote  Clariam  ? '  called  out  ColoDd 
Wolfe  and  Mr.  Warrm^n,  in  a  breath. 
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Harry  fan  forwatd  to  look  at  the  old  geatlemaa  toddling 
along  the  walk  with  a  train  of  admiring  ladies  snirouitd' 
ing  him." 

'Indeed,  my  very~  dear  sir,'  one  waa  Baying,  'you  are  too 
great  and  good  to  UvBin  such  a  world ;  but  sore  ytm  were 
seat  to  teach  it  virtue  1 ' 

'  Ah,  my  Miss  Mulso  !  Who  shall  teach  the  teach»-  ? ' 
said  the  good,  f^  old  man,  raising  a  kind,  round  iace 
skywards.  '  Eren  be  has  hia  faults  and  eiT«s !  Even 
his  age  and  expmence  does  not  prevent  him  £rom  stumbl— 
Heaven  bless  my  soul,  Mr.  Johnson  !  I  ask  yosr  pardon 
if  I  have  trodden  on  your  com.' 

'You  ha*e  done  both,  sir.  You  have  trodden  on  the 
oozTi  aoid  received  the  pardon,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  and  went 
on  mumbling  some  verses,  swaying  to  and  fro,  hia  eyes 
turned  towards  tbe  ground,  his  hands  behind  him,  atid 
occasionally  endangering  with  his  great  stick  the  honest, 
meek  eyes  of  his  companion-author. 

'  They  do  not  see  very  well,  my  dear  Mulso,'  he  says  to  the 
young  lady,  '  but  sooh  as  they  are,  I  would  keep  my  laah 
from  Mr.  Johnmn'«  eodgd..  Your  servant,  air.'  Here  he 
made  a  low  bow,  and  took  off  his  hat  to  Mr.  Warrington,  who 
shrank  back  with  many  lidushesf  after  saluting  the  great 
author.  The  great  author  was  accustomed  to  be  adored. 
A  gentler  wind  never  puffed  mortal  vanity.  Enraptured 
spinsters  flung  tea-leavee  round  him,  and  inoensed  him  with 
the  coffee-pot.  Matrons  kissed  ttie  slippeEs  they  had 
woiied  for  him.  There  was  a  halo  of  virtue  round  his 
nightcap.  All  Europe  had  thrilled,  panted,  admired, 
trembled,  wept,  over  the  pages  of  the  immortal,  little, 
kind,  honest  man  with  the  round  paanch.  Harty  came 
back  quite  glowing  and  proud  at  having  a  bow  from 
him.  'Ah ! '  says  he,  '  my  lord,  I  em  glad  to  have  seen 
him ! ' 

'  Seen  him  !  why;  dammy,  you  may  see  Inm  aoy  d»y  in 
his  shop,  I  Boppose  ?  '  says  Jack,  with  a  lai^. 

'  My  broths  detilared  that  he,  and  Mr.  Ficjding,  I  think, 
was  the  nnne,  were  the  greatest  geniuses  In  England  ;  and 
often  used  to  say,  that  when  we  came  to  Europe,  his  hrst 
pilgrimage  would  be  to  Mr.  BJchardBon/  oried  Harry,  always 
impetuous,  honest,  and  tender,'  when  he  spoke  of  the  dearest 

'  YooT  brothw  spoke  like  a  manj'  cried  Mr,  Wolfe,  *■ 
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his  paie  face  likewise  flushiiig  up.  *  I  would  rather,  be 
a  nLan  of  genius,  than  a  peer  ckF  tiit  realm.' 

'  Every  man  to  his  taste,  colonel,'  &&yB  my  lord,  much 
amused.  '  Your  enthusiaam — I  don't  mean  anytliing 
per^nal — refre^es  me,  on  my  honour  it  does.' 

'  So  it  does  me — by  gad — perfectly  refreshes  me,'  oiies 
Jack. 

'  So  it  does  Jack — ^you  see — it  actually  refreshes  Jack  ! 
I  aay.  Jack,  which  would  you  rather  be  ? — a  fat  old  printer, 
who  has  written  a  story  about  a  confounded  ^1  and  a  fellow 
that  ruins  her, — ot  a  peer  of  Parliament  with  ten  thousand 
a  year  ?  ' 

'  Maroh — my  Lord  March,  do  you  take  roe  for  a  fool  ? ' 
says  Jack,  with  a  tearful  voice.  '  Hav«  X  done  anything 
to  deserve  this  language  from  you  ? ' 

'  I  would  rather  wm  honour  thiui  honours  :  I  would 
rather  have  g^us  than  wealth.  I  would  rather  make  my 
name  than  inherit  it,  though  my  father's,  thank  God,  is  an 
honest  one,'  said  the  young  colonel.  '  But  pardon  me, 
gentlemen,'  and  here  making  them  a  hasty  salutation,  he 
ran  acinosa  the  parade  towards  a  youi^  and  elderly  lady, 
and  a  gentleman,  who  were  n^w  advanoiDg. 

'  It  ia  the  beautiful  Miss  Lowbher.  I  remember  now,' 
says  my  lord.  '  See  !  he  takes  her  arm  !  The  report  is, 
he  is  engaged  to  her.' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  such  a  fellow  is  engaged  to  any 
of  the  Lowthers  of  the  North  ? '  cries  out  Jack.  Cuise  me, 
what  is  the  world  come  to,  with  your  printers,  and  your 
hali-pay  ensigns,  uid  your  schoolmasterB,  and  your 
infernal  nonsense  ? ' 

The  Dictionary-maker,  who  had  shown  sohttle  desire 
to  bow  to  my  Lord  Chesterfield,  when  that  famous  noble- 
man courteously  saluted  him,  was  here  eeeu  to  take  off  his 
beaver,  and  bow  almost  to  the  ground  before  a  florid  per- 
sonage in  a  large  round  hat,  with  bands  and  a  gown,  who 
made  his  i^pearanoe  in .  the  Walk.  This  was  my  Lord 
Bishop  of  Salisbory,  wearing  complacently  the  blue 
ribbon  and  badge  of  the.  GartW,  of  which  Noble  Ord«r 
his  lordship  was  prelate. 

Mr.  Johnson  stoodi  hat  in  liand.  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  conTersatitm  wUh  Dr.  Gilbnt ;  who  made  many 
flattering  and  benedictory  remarks  to  Mr.  Riohaidson, 
deolanng  that  he  was  the  supporter  of  virtue,  the  preacher 
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of  sound  morak,  the  mainstay  of  religion,  of  all  which 
points  the  honest  printer  himself  was  perfectly  con- 
vinced. 

Do  not  let  any  yomig  lady  trip  ta  her  grandpapa's  book- 
case in  Conaequence  of  this  eulo|^um,  and  rashly  take  down 
Clariasa  from  the  shelf.  She  woold  not  care  to  read  the 
volumes,  <jver  Which  her  pretty  ancestresses  wept  and 
thrilled  a  hundred  years  f^o  ;  which  were  commended  by 
divines  from  pulpits,  and  belauded  all  Europe  over.  I 
wtmder,  are  our  women  more  vrrtuous  tbim  their  grand- 
mothers, or  only  more  squeamish  ?  If  the  former,  th^i 
Jtties  Smith  of  New  York  is  certainly  more  modest  than 
Miss  Smith  of  London,  who  etill  does  not  scruple  to  say, 
that  tables,  pianos,  and  animals  have  legs.  Oh,  my  faithful, 
good  old  Samuel  Richardson  1  Hath  Uie  news  yet  reached 
thee  in.  Hades,  that  thy  sublime  novels  are  huddled  aWay  in 
comers,  and  that  our  daughters  may  no  more  read  Clariaea 
than  Tom  Jones  f  Go  up,  Samuel,  and  be  reconciled  with 
thy  brother  scribe,  whom  in  hf  e  thou  didst  hate  io.  I  wonder 
whether  a  century  hence  the  nov^  of  to-day  will  be  hidden 
behind  locks  and  wires,  and  make  pretty  Uttle  maidens 
blush. 

'  Who  is  yonder  queer  person  in  the  high  head-dress  of 
my  grandmother's  time,  who  stops  and  speaks  to  Mr. 
Richardson  t '  asked  Harry,  as  a  fantastioaUy-dresBed  lady 
came  up,  and  performed  a  curtsy  and  a  comphment  to  the 
bowing  printer. 

JackMoiris  nervously  struck  Harry  a  blow  in  the  side 
with  the  butt-end  of  his  whip.     Lord  Mardi  laughed. 

'  Yond^  queer  person  is  my  sraoions  kinswoman, 
Katharine,  .Duchess  of  Dovot  and  Queensberry,  at  your 
servioe,  Ur.  Warrii^toQ.  She  was  a  beauty  once  I  She 
is  changed  now,  isn't  she  ?  What  an  old  Gorgon  it  is  ! 
She  is  a  great  patnmess  ctf  yoor  bookmea ;  and  when 
that  old  frump  was  young,  they  actually  made  verses 
about  her.' 

The  earlquittedhisfiiendsfora  moment  to  make  his  bow 
to  the  old  duchess,  Jack  Morris  explaining  to  Mr.  Warrington 
Jiow,  at  the  duke's  death,  my  Lord  of  Maroh  and  Buglen 
would  succeed  to  Ms  consia's  dukedoms. 

'  I  suppose,'  says  Harry,  simply,  '  his  lordship  ia  here  in 
attendance  upon  the  (^ dttdy  ^  '  ^  •      (^;(i(io|c 

Jack  burst  into  ft  loud  laugh.-     .  ^    ■   '    ''&■■■ 
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'Oh,  yes  I  very  much  !  ezadtly!'  a&ys  he.  'Why*  my 
dear  fellov,  you  doa't  neiw  to  say  you  biivea't  heard  about 
the  little  opera-dancer  ? ' 

'I  am  but  lately  arrived  in-Ehglaiul;  Mr,  Moms,'  said 
Harry,  with  a  amile,  '  aad.in  Virginia,  I  own,  we  have  not 
heard  much  about  the  little  operardaacer.' 

Luokily  for  us,  the  secret  abouli  the  little  opera-dancer 
nevvr^wasFevealed,  for  the  young  men's  conversation  wan 
interrupted  by  a  lady  in  a  caFdioal  cap^.ianda  hat  by  no 
meaas  oidike  those  lovely  headpieces  whioh  have  returned 
into  vogue  a  hundred  years  aftec  the  date  of  our  pttsont 
history,  who  made  a  profound  curtsy  to  tJie  two  gentlemeU, 
uid  received  their  salutaticm  in  rdt«m.  She  stopped 
oppoBite  to  Harry ;    she  held  oiit  her  hand  rather  to  hiB 


'  Have  you  so  aoon  forgotten  me,  Mr.  Warrington  ? ' 
she  said.. 

Ofi  went  Harry's  hat  in  an  instant.  He  started,  blnshed, 
stammered,  and  oaJled  out,  *  Qood  Heavens  I '  as  if  there  had 
been  any  oelestial  wonder  in  the  ciroumataoce  1  It  waa 
Lady  Maria  oome  out  for  a  walk.  He  had  not  been  thinking 
about  her.  She  was,  to  say  truth,  for  the  moment  s6 
utterly  out  of  the  young  gentleman's  mind,  that  her  sudden 
re-entry  there  and  appearance  in  the  body  startled  Mr. 
Warrington's  faculties,  and  caused  those  guilty  blushes  to 
crowd  into  his  oheeks. 

No,  He  was  not  even  thinking  of  her  1  A  week  ago — - 
a  year,  a  hundred  years  ago  it  seemed — he  would  not  have 
b^n  surprised  to  meet  her  anywhere.  Appearing  from 
amidst  darkling  shrubberies,  gUding  over  grew  garden 
terraces,  loitering  on  staiiB,  or  oorridors,  hovering  even  in 
his  dreams,  all  day  or  all  night,  bodily  or  spiritually,  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  meet  her.  A  week  ago  his  heart  used 
to  beat.  A  week  ago,  and  at  tiie  very  instant  when  he 
jumped  out  of  his  sleep  there  was  her  idea  smiling  on  hiio. 
And  it  was  only  last  Tuesday  that  his  love  was  stabbed  and 
slain,  and  he  not  only  had  Icit  oft  mourning  for  her,  but  had 
f  oi^otten  her  ! 

'You  will  come  and  walk  with  me  a  little?'  she  said. 
'  Or  would  you  like  the  mu»o  best  ?  I  dare  say  you  will 
like  ^e  musio  bast.' 

*  You  know,'  sfud  Harry,  1 1  don't  care  about  any  muaie 
rouoh,  except ' — he  was  thinking  d  the  Evening  Hymn — 
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'  except  <A.  yonr  joying.'  He  tamed  veiy  red'  a^a  as 
he  fipoke,'he  felt  he  was  peijnrii^  himseU  horribly. 

The  pooP  Iftdy  was  agitei^  herself  by  Uie  flutter  and 
fwitation  which  she  a»,yr  in  het  yonng  compaHiom  Gfodous 
Heaven !  C(iuld  that  tramoc  «iid  excitement  meaii  that 
she  waa  miKtaken,  lUid  that  tlie  lad  was  'still  faithful  ? 
'  Give  me  your  arm,  and  let  us  take  a  littt&  walk,'  she  eaid, 
waving'  roitnd  a  oOrtey  to  the  other  two  gentlemen  : 
'my  alittt  is  a^e^p  aftsr  her  dinner.'  Harry  coald  not 
but  ofier  the  arm,  and  presB  the  band  that  lay  against  his 
heart.  Maria  made  another  fine  ourtay  to  Harry  s  bowing 
companions,  and  waUced  oS  with  her  prize.  In  her  griefs, 
in  her  rages,  in'  the  paina  and  ai^nisb  of  'Wrong  and  deset^ 
tion',  bow  a  woman  remembers  to  enule,  curtay,  caress, 
dissemble!  Hoir  redolutely  they  discharge  the  social  pro- 
prieties ;  how  tiwy-  have  a  word,  or  a  hand,  ot  a  kind 
littte  speech  or  reply  for  the  pas^ng  aoquaintaDce  who 
crosses  unknowing  the  path  of  tiie  tragedy,  drops  a  light 
airy  remark  or  two  (happy-  self  ■'satisfied  rogue!),  and 
passes  <Hi.'  He  passes  on,  and  thinlra';  '  That  wnmui  was 
rather  pleased  witdi  what  I  said.  That  joke  I  made  was 
rather  neat.  I  do  really  think  Lady  Maria  looks  rather 
favourably  at  me,  and  she's  a  dev'lish  fine  woman,  begad 
she  is!'  O  you  wiseacre !  Such  was  Jack  Morris's 
observation  and  case  as  be  walked  away,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  his  noble  friend,  and  thinking  the  whole  society  of  the 
Wells  was  looking  at  him.  He  had  made  some  exquisite 
remarks  about  a  particular  run  of  cards  at  Lady  Flushing- 
ton's  the  night  before,  and  Lady  Maria  had  replied  graciously 
and  neatly,  and  so  away  went  Jack  perfectiy  happy. 

l^e  absurd  creature  !  I  declare  we  know  nothing  of 
anybody  (but  f^,  for  my  part,  I  know  better  and  better 
every  day).  You  enter  smiling  to  see  your  new  acquaint- 
ance, Mrs.  A.  and  her  charming  familyt  You  make  your 
bow  in  the  elegant  drawing-room  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  B.  ? 
I  tell  you  that  in  your  course  through  life  you  are  for  ever 
putting  your  great  clumsy  foot  upon  the  mute  invisible 
wounds  of  bleeding  tragedies.  Mrs.  B.'s  cloaeta,  for  what 
you  know,  are  stufled  with  skeletons.  Look  there  under 
the  8(rfa-cushion,  la  that  merely  missy's  doll,  or  is  it  the 
limb  of  a  stifled  Cupid  peeping  out  f  What  do  you  suppose 
are  those  arfies  smo^ering  .in  the  grate  ? — Very  lik«iy 
a  suttee  has  been  ofierod  up  there  just  before  yen  canie  i-"  ' 
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a  f  ftithf  ul  heart  has  been  burned  out  upon  a  calloua  Gor{»e, 
and  you  are  looking  on  the  cineri  doloao.  You  see  B,  and 
his  wife  receiving  their  con^tany  before  dinner.  Gracious 
powers  1  Do  you  know  that  that  bouquet  which  she  wears 
is  a  signal  to  Captain  C,  and  that  he  will  find  a  note  under 
the  little  bronze  Shake^ware  on  the  mantelpiece  in  the 
study  T  And  with  all  this  you  go  up  and  say  some  im- 
commonly  neat  thing  (as  you  fancy)  to  Mrs.  B.  about  the 
weather  (cisyer  dog  I),  or  about  Lady  E.'a  laat  party 
(fashionable  buck !),  or  about  the  dear  childien  in  the 
nursery  (insinuating  ri^ue  !).  Heavm  ftod  earth,  my  good 
sir,  how  can  you  tell  tSiat  B.  is  not  going  to  pitch  alt  the 
children  out  a£  the  nursery  window  tfis  very  n^t,  or  that 
his  lady  has  not  made  an  arrangemeat  for.  leaving  them, 
and  running  oS  with  the  ctqitain  ?  How  do  you  know  that 
those  footmen  are  not  disguised  bailiSs  ? — that  yonder 
large-lodung  butler  (really  a  skeleton)  is  not  the  panm- 
broker's  man  t  luid  that  there  are  not  skeleton  rofw  aod 
entrees  under  every  one  of  the  covers  ?  Loe4c  at  their 
feet  peeping  from  under  the  tablecloth.  Mind  how  you 
stretch  out  your  own  lovely  littie  slippers,  madam,  lest 
you  knock  over  a  rib  or  two.  Remark  the  Death's-head 
moths  fluttering  amdng  the  flowers.  See  the  pale  winding- 
sheets  gleaming  in  the  wax-caodles !  I  know  it  is  an  old 
story,  and  especially  that  this  preaoher  has  yelled  vatUtaa 
vanUatam  five  hundred  times  before.  I  can't  help  always 
falling  upon  it,  and  cry  out  mth  particular  loudness  and 
wailing,  and  become  especially  mrianehcdy,  when  I  see 
a  dead  love  tied  to  a  live  love.  Ha  !  I  look  up  from  my 
de^,  across  the  street :  and  there  come  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. 
from  their  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens.  How  she  hangs  on 
him  !  how  jolly  and  happy  he  looks,  as  the  children  frisk 
round !  My  poor  dear  benighted  Mrs.  D.,  there  i^  a 
Regent's  Park  as  well  as  a  Kensington  Gardens  in  the  world. 
Go  in,  fond  wretch !  Smihngly  lay  before  him  what  you 
know  he  likesfor  dinner.  Show  him  the  children's  oopiee 
and  the  reports  of  their  masters.  Go  with  missy  to  the 
piano,  and  play  your  artless  duet  together;  and  fauoy 
you  are  hwppy  1 

There  go  Harry  and  Maria,  taking  their  evening  walk 
(»i  the  c<»nmon,  away  from  the  villf^j^  which  is  waking 
up  from  its  t^ter-diimer  fiesta,  ,ftnd  where  the  people 
are  beginning  to  stir  and  the  mUaic  to  play.     With  the 
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miuio  Maria  knows  Madame  de  Bemetein  will  waken  :  witli 
the  candlea  she  must  be  back  to  tbe  tea-table  and  the  oards. 
Never  mind.  Here  ia  a  minute.  It  may  be  my  love  is 
dead,  but  here  ie  a  minute  to  kneel  over  the  grave  and  pray 
by  it.  He  certainly  was  not  thinking  about  her  :  he  was 
startled  and  did  not  even  know  her.  He  was  laughing 
and  talking  with  Jack  Morris  and  my  Lord  March.  He 
is  twenty  years  younger  than  she.  Never  mind.  To-day 
ia  to-day  in  which  we  are  all  equal.  This  moment  is  ours. 
Come,  let  us  walk  a  little  way  over  the  heath,  Harry,  She 
will  go,  though  she  feels  a  deadly  assurance  that  he  will 
tell  her  all  is  over  between  them,  and  that  he  loves  the 
dark-haired  girl  at  Oakhurst. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

VLXUVK  OFVS  AI2AS 

BT  JOG  bear  about 
those  children, 
child,  whom  I  saw 
running  about  at 
the  house  where 
they  took  you  in, 
poor  dear  boy, 
tdter  your  dread- 
.  ful  fall!'  says 
Maria,  as  they 
paced  the  com- 
mon. '  Oh,  that 
ffljl,  Harry !  I 
thought  I  should 
have  died  when 
I  saw  it !  You 
needn't  squeeze 
one's  arm  bo.    You  bwv  you  don't  eare  for  me.' 

'  The  people  are  the  very  best,  kindest,  dearest  people 
I  have  ever  met  in  the  world,'  oriea  Mr.  Warrington. 
'  Mrs.  Lambert  was  a  frieiod  of  my  mother  when  she  was 
in  Eiaopa  for  hep  education,  Colonel  Lambert  is  a  most 
aocomplished  gentleman..  a»d  has  seon  serwce  everywhere. 
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He  was  in  Scotland  with  his  royal  highness,  in  Flanders, 
at  Minorca.  No  natural  {>arents  could  be  kinder  than  they 
were  to  me.  How  can  I  show  my  gratitude  to  them  T 
I  want  to  make  them  a' present:  I  nrnat  make  them  a 
present,'  says  Hawy,  oiapping  his  hand  into  MB  pocket, 
which  was  filled  with  the  crisp  spoils  of  'Morris  and  March. 

"  We  can  go  to  the  toy-shop,  my  dear,  and  buy  a  couple 
of  dolls  tor  the  children,'  says  Lady  Maria.  '  Yoo  would 
offend  the  parents  by  offering  anything  like  payment  for 
their  kindness.' 

'  Dolls  for  Heater  and  Theo  i  Why,  do  you'  think 
a  woman  is  not  wbiQan  till  she  is  f  olty,  Maria  T  '  (The  arm 
under  Harry's  here  gave  a  wince  perhaps,— ever  so  slight 
a  wince).  I  can  tell  you  Miss  Heater  oy  no  means  con- 
siders herself  a  child,  and  Miss  Theo  is  older  than  her  sister. 
They  know  ever  so  many  languages.  They  have  read 
books — oh  !  piles  and  piles  of  boo^ !  They  play  on  the 
harpsichord  and  sing  together  admirable ;  and  Theo 
composes,  and  sings  soi^s  of  her  own.' 

'  Indeed !  I  scarcely  saw  them.  I  thought  they  were 
children.  They  looked  quite  childish.  I  had  no  idea 
they  had  all  these  perfections,  and  were  such  wonders  of 
the  world.' 

'  That's  just  the  way  with  you  women  !  At  home,  if  mo 
or  George  praised  a  womaji,  Mrs.  Esmond,  and  Mountain, 
too,  would  he  sure  to  find  fault  with  her  ! '  cries  Harry. 

'  I  am  sure  I  would  find  fault  with  no  one  who  is  kind 
to  pou,  Mr.  Warrington,'  sighed  Maria,  '  though  you  are 
not  angry  with  me  for  envying  them  because  they  had  to 
take  care  of  you  when  you  were  wounded  and  ill — whilst 
I — I  had  to  leave  you  ? ' 

'  You  dear  good  Maria  ! ' 

'  No,  Harry !  I  am  not  dear  aad-good.  There,  air,  you 
needn't  be  so  pressing  in  your  attentions.  Look  !  There 
is  your  hlack  man  walking  with  a  score  of  other  wretches  in 
livery.  The  horrid  creatures  are  going  to  fuddle  at  the  tea- 
garden,  and  get  tipsy  like  their  masters.  That  dreadful 
Mr.  Morris  was  perfectly  tipsy  wtien  I  oame  to  you,  and 
frightened  yon  so.'"  '   '  ■  -    ■ 

'^I  had  Just  won  great  bets  from  both  of  them.  Wh^ 
shall  r  buy  for  you,  my  dear  cousin  1 '  And  Harry  uarmted 
the  triumphs  whioh  he  had  just  achieved;  He  was  t»  high- 
epmfcs :  he  laughed,  he  bragged  a  Kttlej    '  For  the  honour 
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of  Virginia  I  was  detOTmined  to  ahow  tbem  what  jui^ag 
was,'  iie  Baid.  'With  a  iitUe  practice  I  think  I  oould 
leap  two  foot  farther,' 

Miuia  was  pleased  witih  the  victories  of  her  young 
champjoa.  '  Bat  yoa  inost  beware  about  ^l&y,  child,'  she 
said.  '  You  know  it  hath  been  the  ruid  'of  our  family. 
My  bcother  CaBtlewood,  Will,  our  poor  father,  our  auht, 
lady  Castlewood  herself,  they  have  all  been  victiinB  to 
it :  as  f(»  my  Lord  Manth,  he  is  the  most  dreadful  gomUer 
and  the  moat  successful  of  all  the  aobiHty.' 

'  I  don't  intend  to  be  ^raid  of  him,  nor  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Jack  Morris,  neither,'  says  Harry,  again  fingering  the 
delightful  notes.  '  What  do  you  play  at  Aunt  Bernstein's  7 
Criboage,  atl-fonrs,  bra^,  whist,  commerce,  piquet,  quad- 
rille ?  I'm  ready  at  any  of  'em.  What  o'clock  is  that 
striking — sure  'tis  seven  ! ' 

'  And  you  want  to  begin  now,'  said  the  plaintive  Maria. 
'  You  don't  care  about  winking  with  your  poor  cousin. 
Not  long  ago  yon  did.' 

'  Hey  !  Youth  is  youth,  cousin ! '  cried  Mr,  Harry, 
toaedng  up  his  head,  and  a  young  fellow  must  have  his 
fling  ! '  and  he  strutted  by  bis  partner's  side,  confident, 
happy,  and  eager  for  pleasure.  Not  long  a^o,  he  did  like 
to  walk  with  her.  Only  yesterday,  he  liked  to  be  with 
Theo  and  Hester,  and  good  Mrs,  Lambert ;  but  pleasure, 
li£e,  gaiety,  the  desire  to  shine  and  to  conquer,  had  also 
their  temptations  for  the  lad,  who  seiEed  the  cup  like  other 
lads,  and  (Kd  not  care  to  calculate  on  the  headache  in  store 
for  the  morning.  Whilst  he  and  his  cousin  were  tcdking, 
the  fiddles  from  the  C^>en  orchestra  on  the  Parade  made 
a  great  tuning  and  squeaking,  preparatory  to  their  usu^ 
evening  concert.  Maria  knew  her  aunt  was  awake  again, 
and  that  she  must  go  back  to  her  slavery.  Harry  never 
asked  about  that  slavery,  though  he  must  have  known 
jt,  had  be  taken  the  trouble  to  think.  He  never  pitied 
his  oousin.  He  was  bot  thinking  about  her  at  all.  Yet 
.  whem  his  mishap  befell  him,  she  had  been  wounded  far  more 
cru^y  than  he  was.  He  had.  scarce  ever  been  out  ofher 
thou^ts,  which  of  oourse  she  had  had  to  bury  under 
smiling  hypocrisieR,  as  is  the  way  with  her  eex.  I  know, 
my  dear  Mr9,v  Grundy,  yoa  think  she  was  an  <Ad  fool  i 
Ah  !  do  you  suppose  fools'  caps  do  not  cover  grey  hair, 
as  Well  as  jet  or  auburn  ?.    Sear  gently  with  our  elde-" 
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fredaines,  0  yoa  Mmervft  of  a  ^omaii !  Or  perhape  yoa 
are  ao  good  and  ffUe  that  you  don't  read  novels  at  all. 
This  I  know,  tiiat  there  are  late  crops  of  wild  oats,  as  well 
as  early  harvests  of  them  ;  and  (from  observation  of  self 
and  neighbour)  X  have  an  idea  that  the  avena  jatva  grows  up 
to  the  very  last  days  of  the  year. 

Like  worldly  parents  anxious  to  get  rid  (tf  a  troublesome 
child,  and  go  out  to  their  evening  party,  Madame  Bernstdn 
and  her  attendants  bad  put  the  aun  to  bed,  whilst  it  was 
as  yet  light,  and  had  drawn  the  eurtains  over  it,  and  wob 
busy  about  their  cards  and  tbeir  candles,  and  their  tea 
and  n^uB,  and  other  refreshments.  One  chair  aftw 
another  landed  ladies  at  tbe  baroness's  door,  mote  or  less 
painted,  patched,  brocaded.  To  these  came  gentlemen  in 
gala  raiment.  M.  Poellnitz's  star  waa  the  largest,!  and  his 
coat  the  moat  embroidered  of  all  prewent.  My  Lord  of 
MaJKih  and  Buglen,  when  he  made  his  appearance,  was  quite 
changed  from  the  individual  with  whom  Harry  had  made 
acquaintance  at  the  '  WMte  Horse ';  His  tight  brown 
scratch  was  exchanged  for  a  neatly  curled  feather  top, 
with  a  bag  and  grey  powder,  his  jockey-dresB  and  leathei 
breeches  replac^  by  a  rich  and  elegoat  French  suit. 
Mr.  Jack  Morris  bad  just  such  another  wig,  and  a  suit 
of  stuff  as  closely  as  pos^ble  resembling  his  lordship's. 
Mr.  Wolfe  came  in  attendance  upon  his  beautiftil  mistress. 
Miss  Lowther,  and  her  iwint,  who  loved  cards,  as  all  the 
world  did.  When  my  Lady  Maria  Esmond  made  hef 
appearance,  'tis  certain  that  ber  looks  belied  Madame 
Bernstein's  accoimt  of  her.  Her  shape  was  very  fine, 
and  her  dress  showed  a  great  deal  of  it.  Her  complexion 
was  by  nature  exceeding  fair,  and  a  dark  frilled  ribbon, 
clasped  by  a  jewel,  round  her  neck,  enhanced  its  snowy 
whiteness.  Har  chaeks  were  not'  redder  than  thoee  oi 
other  ladies  present,  and  the  roses  were  pretty  openly 
purchased  by  everybody  at  the  perfumery-shops.  An 
artful  patc^  of  two,  it  was  supp<»ed,  added  to  the  lustoe 
of  her  cbanns.  Her  hoop  was  not  larger  than  the  iron 
contrivances  which  ladies  of  the  present  day  hang  round 
th^r  pMmws ;  and  we  may  pr<Hiounce  that  the  costume, 
if  absurd  in  some  points,  wae  plea»ng  altogether.  Suppose 
our  ladies  took  to  wearing  of  bangles  and  nose-rings  ¥ 
I,, dare  say  we  should  lau^  at  the  ornaments,  and  not 

islike  them,  and  lovers  would  make  no  difficulty  about 
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liftiog  up  the.ii&g  to  be-^Ue  to  ttpproaoh  tiie  roay^  lips 
uuderoeaith. 

JLb  fcs  the  Bartmesa  de  Ber&itein,  when -that  lady 
took  the  paina  of  making  a  grand  toilettfl,  ahe  appearad 
as  an  object,  handsome  still,  and  munificent),  but  infelan- 
eho4y,  and  ertin  somewlMt  terrifying  to  behold.  You 
read  the  paat  in  some  old  faces,  while  some  others  lapee 
into  mfire  meekness  and  <i6nt«nt.  The  fires  go  quite 
out  of  Boooe  eyes,  as  tlte  crows'  feet  pucker  round 
thMn ;  tbey  flash  oo  liwger  with  scorn,  <»  with  anger, 
or  love  ;  t^ey  gaae,  and  no  one  is  melbed  by  their  sapphire 
^idiceB  ;  they  look,  and  no  one  is  dazzled.  My  fair  young 
reader,  if  you  are  not  so  perfect  a  beauty  a&  tin  peeriets 
Lindamira,  Qiiera  of  tlie  Ball ;  if,  at  the  end  d  it,  as  you 
retire  to  bed,  you  meekly  own  that  you  have  had  but 
two  or  three  partners,  wlulst  Lindamira  has  had  a  crowd 
round  her  all  night — console  yourself  with  thinking  that^  at 
fifty,  you  will  look  as  kind  and  [deasant  as  you  appear  now 
at  eighteen.  You  will  not  have  to  lay  down  your  coach- 
and-siz  of  beauty  and  see  another  step  into  it,  bnd  walk 
yourself  through  the  rest  of  life.  Yon  wUl  have  to  forgo 
no  long-aocust^omed  homage  ;  you  will  not  witness  and  own 
iiie  depreciation  of  your  smiles.  You  wlU  not  see  fashion 
forsake  your  quarter ;  and  remain  all  dust,  gloom  and  cob* 
webs  within  your  once  splendid  saloons,  with  piacarda  in 
your  sad  windows,  gaunt,  lonely,  and  to  let !  You  may  not 
have  known  any  grandeur,  but  you  won't  feel  any  desertion. 
You  will  not  have  enjoyed  miUiona,  but  you  will  have 
escaped  bankruptcy:  '  Our  hostess,'  said  my  Lord  Cheater- 
field  to  his  friend  in  a  confidential  whisper,  of  which  the 
utterer  did  not  in  the  least  know  the  loudness, '  puts  me  in 
oiind  of  Covent  Garden  in  my  youth.  Then  it  waa  the 
Court  end  of  the  town,  and  inhabited  by  ttie  highest  fashion. 
Now,  a  nobleman's  house  ia  a  gaming-houae,  or  you  may 
go  in  with  a  friend  and  call  for  a  bottle.' 

*  Hey  1  a  bottle  and  a  tavern  are  good  things  in  their 
way,'  says  my  Lord  March,  with  a  shrug  (A  his  ^bulders. 
'  I  ^m  not  born  before  the  Gecnrges  came  in,  though.  I 
intend  to  live  to  a  hundi^.  I  never  knew  t^e  Bernstein 
but  as  an  old  woman ;  &nd  if  she  ever  had  beauty,  batig 
me  if  Z  know  how~^e  spent  it.' 

'  No,  hang  me,  how  <^  she  ^>end  it  T  '  lau^  out  Jack 
Morris. 
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'  Here's  a  table  ^  <8b»U  wewt-do^Fnaadhaveagame  !-^ 
Don't  let  the  German  come  in.  He  won't  pay.tSr. 
Warriiigton,  wiU  you  toke  t,  card  ? '  Mr.  Warrington  iod 
my  Lord  Chesterfield  lonnd  themselTes  jwrtows  «gaiDSt 
Mr.  Iforria'aud'the  Saii  irf  Mttroh.  '  You  have  cOme  too 
latej  baron,'  says  the  elder  noi^man  to  the  other  noUe- 
maa  who  wa& . advancmg.  'We  have  made  our  gttme^ 
What,  have  jtou  forgott^i  Mr.  Warrington  ol  Vieginia— 
the  young  gentleman  whom  you  met  in  London  ^ ' 

'  The  young  gentleman  whom  I  met  at  Arthur's  Chocolate- 
houee  lud  bteick  hair^  a  little  oockdd  nose^  and  was  by  no 
means  so  fortunate  in  bis  personal  appearance  as  Mr. 
Warringtaii,'  said  the  baron  ndth  much  presence  of  mind. 
'  Warrington,  Dorrington,  Harnngim'}  ,  We  of  the  Conniient 
cannot  retain  your  insular  names.  I  certify  that  this 
gentleman  is  not  the  individual  of  whom  I  epoke  at  dinner.' 
And,  ^ncing  kindly  upcMi  him,  the  old  b«LU  sidled  away 
to  a  farthM'  end  of  the  roQm,  where  Mr.  Wolfe  and  MiBS 
Lowther  were  engaged  in  deep  con  Torsation  in  the  embrasure 
of  a  window.  Here  the  baron  tiiought  fit  to  engage  the 
lieutenant-colonel  upon  the  PruBsian  manual  exereise, 
which  had  lately  been  introduced  into  King  George  II's 
army — &  subject  with  which  Mr.  Wolfe  was  thoroughly 
familiar,  and  which  no  doubt  would  have  interested  biin 
at  any  othOT  moment  but  that.  Nevertheless  the  old 
gentleman  uttered  his  criticisms  and  opinions,  and  thought 
he  perfectly  charmed  the  two  persons  to  whom'  he  commu- 
nicated them. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  evening  the  baroness 
received  her  gueste  personally,  and  as  they  arrived  enga|^ 
them  in  talk  and  introductory  courtesies.  But  as  tiie 
rooms  and  tables  filled,  and  t^  parties  were  mnde  up, 
Madame  de  Bernstein  became  more  and  more  xestlesB, 
and  finally  retreated  with  three  friends  to  her  own  comer, 
where  a  table  specially  reserved  for  her  was  occu|ned 
by  her  major-domo.  And  here  the  <dd  lady  sat  down 
resolutely,  never  chaining  her  place  or  quitting  her  game 
till  cock-crow.  The  charge  of  receiving  the  eompany 
devrdved  now  upon  my  lady  Maria,  who  did  noB  care 
for  cards,  bat  dutifully  did  the  honours  of  the  house  to 
her  aunt's  guests,  and  often  rustled  by  the  table  where 
her  yout^;  cousin  was  engaged  with  bis  three  friends. 

'  Come  and  cut  the  cards  for  us,'  said  my  Lord  March 
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to  her  ladyehm,  bb  die  paaaed  oa.%)ao^.h6r  wistful  visSts: 
'Cut  the-  oaras,  and  bring  us  Ivefc,  Lady  Muia. !  We 
hJave  had' Hone 't6-hi^t,  and  !Mt.  Wanii^t<m  is  winning 
eveniihinj;'.'  '     "    '      '       .'       '     ,  . 

'  I  hope  yon  are  not  playing  high,  Harry  ? '  said  th6 
lady,  timidJiy. 

'  Oh,  nov  only  sixpenoee,'  cried  my  lord,  dealii^. 

^Only  eixpmicee,'  edioed  Mr.  Morris,  who  was  Lord 
March's  partner.  But  Mr.  Morris  must  have  been  very 
keenly  alive  to  the  value  ijf  sirtrence,  if  ttie  loss  of  a  few 
such  coins  could  make  his  round  face  look  so  dismal. 
My  Lotd  Chesterfield  sat  opposite  Mr.  Warrington,  sorting 
hia  cards.  No  one  could  sa.y,  by  inspecting  that  calm 
physiognomy  whether  good  or  ill  fortune  was  attending  his 
loidflhip. 

8onle  word,  not  altogether  indicative  of  deKght,  slipped 
out  of  Mr.  Morris's  lips,  on  which  his  partner  cried  out, 
'  Hang  it,  Morris,  play  your  cards,  and  hold  your  tongue  ! ' 
Considering  they  were  only  playing  for  sixpences,  his  lord- 
ship, too,  was  strangely  aSected. 

^.ria,  still  fondly  lingering  by  Hanr's  chair,  with  her 
hand  at  the  back  of  it,  could  see  hia  cards,  and  that  a  whole 
covey  of  trumps  was  ranged  in  one  comer.  She  had  not 
taken  away  his  luck.  She  was  pleased  to  think  she  had 
cut  that  pack  which  had  dealt  him  all  those  pretty  trumps. 
As  Lord  March  was  dealing,  he  had  said  in  a  quiet  voice 
to  Mr.  Warrington,  '  The  bet  as  before,  Mr.  Wf^rington, 
or  shall  we  double  it  ? ' 

'  Anything  you  like,  my  lord,'  said  Mr.  Warrington, 
very  quietly. 

'  We  will  say,  then,  —  shillings.' 

'  Yes,  shillings,'  says  Hi.  Warrington,  and  the  game 
proceeded. 

The  end  of  the  day's,  and  some  succeeding  days',  sport 
may  bo  gathered  from  the  following  letter,  WTiich  was 
never  delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
but  found  its  way  to  America  in  the  papers  of  Mr,  Harry 
Warrington. 

TmiBBiDOB  Wells,  Angmt  lOth,  1756. 
DSAB  GeoEgk.— As  White's  two  bottlea  of  burgtindy  and  a  pack 
of  cards  eonatitute  aU  the  joys  of  your  lite,  I  take  for  grantwl  that 
you  are  in  London  st  this  moment,  preferring  anioto  and  faro    " 
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ireek  Ait  and  fredhhkjrstat^i  This  will'  be  deEvsied  to  you  b^ 
a  yOung  geaUeman  ffith  wfabm.I  ba^olatisly  made  acquaintance, 
aad  whom  you  wiiL  b^  cbari^ed.  to .  know,  ,  Jle  will  play,  .witk  .you 
at  any  game  for  any  stake,  up  to  any  hour  of  tke  oigbt,  and  dnnlc 
any  reasonable  niimher  of  bottles  during  the  play.  Mr.  Warrington 
is  no  bther  than  the  Fortunate  YoUth  about  whom  bo  many  stories 
have  been  told  in  the  P-ablic  Advertiser  and  other  printB.  'He  haft 
an  eBtatetn  Virginia  aa  big  aa^YbrkshirtfiEUid  With  the  incumbrance 
of  a  moUier,  tho.  reigning  eovereign:  but,  a»  th«  country  ieon- 
wholeBomSi  and  fevers  plenliCuJi  let  vs  bqfe  that  Mrs,  £miond 
will;  die  Boon,  an4  )eave  this  yirtuou?  lad  in  uiidiEturbed  posseRaion. 
She  is  aunt  of  that  poligaon  of  a  Caatlewood,  who  never  pays  his 
play-debta,  unless  he  Ik  more  honourable  in  his  dealings'with  3rou 
than  he  has  been  with  me.  Mr.'  W.  is  <k  bonne  race.  We  most 
have  him  of  our  society,  if  it  bb  only  that  I  may  win  my  money 
back  frdm  him. 

He  has  had  the  devil's  luck  here,  and  has  been  winning  eve^'thing, 
whilst  his  oldcardiplaying  bddam  of  an.  aunt  has  fae^  losing.  A 
few  nights  ago,  when  I  £rat  had  the  ill  luck  to  make  his  acquaintance, 
he  beat  me  in  jumping  (having  practised  the  art  amongst  the  savages, 
and  running  away  from  bears  fn  his  native  woods) ;  he  won  bete  of 
me  and  Jack  Morris  about  my  weight ;  and  at  night,  when  we  sat 
down  to  play,  at  old  Bernstein's,  he  won  from  ns  all  ronnd.  If  you 
can  settle  our  last  Emom  acoount^  please  hand  otm  to  Mx.  War- 
rington 35W.,  which  I  siill  owe  bim,  afie;  pretty  well:  emptying 
my  pocket-hook.  Chesterfield  has  dropped  six  hundred  to  him, 
too  ;  but  his  lordship  does  not  wish  to  have  it  known,  having  sworn. 
to  give  up  play,  and  live  cleanly.  Jack  Morris,  who  has  not  been  hit 
as  hard  as  either  of  us,  and  can  afford  it  quiM  as  well,  for  the  fat 
dhUff  has  no  houses  nor  Irain  to  keep  up,  and  all  his  misbegottea 
father's  money  in  hand,  mors  like  a  bull  of  Baahan  about  his  loesea. 
We  had  a  second  night's  play,  en  petit  a>mite,  and.Barbeau  served 
us  a  fair  dinner  in  a  private  room.  Mr.  Warrington  holds  his 
tonguehkeagontleman,  and  none  of  us  have  talked  about  our  losses  ; 
but  the  whole  place  does,  for  us.  Yesterday  the  Cattarina  looked 
as  sulky  as  thunder,  because  I  would  not  give  her  a  diamond  necklace, 
and  says  I  refuse  her,  because  I  have  lost  five  thousand  to  the 
Virginian.  My  old  Duchess  of  Q.  has  the  very  same  stoty,  besides 
knowing  to  »  fraction  what  C3ieeterfiQld  and  Jock  have^  lost. 

WarFingttn  treated  the  compSJiy  to  breabfaet  and  music  at  the 
rooms ;  and  you  should  have  seen  how  the  women  tore  him  to 
pieces.  That  fiend  of  a  Cattarina  ogled  Him  out  of  my  vis-d-via, 
and  under  my  very  hose,  yesterday.as  we  were  driving  to  Penshurst, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  has  sent  him  a  biUel-dovx  ere  this.  He  shot 
Jack  Morris  all  to  pieces  at  a  mark  :  we  shall  try  him  with  partridges 
when  the  EWa^on  comes. 

He  is  a  fortunate  fellow,  certainly.  He  has  youth  (which  is  not 
deboBhedby  evil  eouxaes  in  Virmnia,  as  oura  is  in  England),  he  h«s 
good  health,  good  look^  and  goodluck. 
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'  In  a  Tord,  Mc  Warringtcm  has  won  our  ta6aey  m  a  very  gentle- 
manlike manner  i  and,  aa  1  like  him,  and  wish  to  win  SMne  of  it 
back  again,  I  put  him  under  jour  worship's  saintly  guardianship. 
Adien  !  I  am  going'  to  the  North,  and  Hhati  be  back  tor  Doncaster. 
Yours  ever,  dear  George, 

M.ftR. 

b.  James's  Streets 


CHAPTER  XXVin 

THE  WAX  OS  THB  WOKLD 

UB  young  Virginian  found  Mm- 
self,  after  two  or  three  days  at 
Tunbridge    Wells,    by   far   the 
moBt   important    personage   in 
that  merry  little  watering-place. 
No  nobleman  in  the  place  in- 
spired BO  much  curiosity.    My 
Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury  him- 
self was  scarce  treated  with  more 
respect.    People  turned  round 
to  look  after  Hany  as  he  passed, 
and    country    folks    stared    at 
him  as  they  came  in  to  market. 
At  the  rooms,  matrons  encour- 
aged  him   to   come   round    to 
them,  and  found  means  to  leave 
him  alone  with  their  daughters, 
most  of  whom  smiled  upon  him.    Everybody  knew,  to 
an  acre  and  a  shilling,  the  extent  of  his  Virginian  property, 
and  the  amount  of  his  income.     At  every  tea,-table  in  the 
Wells,   his   winnings  at  play  were  told  and   calculated. 
Wonderful  is  the  knowledge  which  onr  neighbours  have 
of   our  affairs !     So  great  wAa  the  interest  and  curiosity 
which  Ibury  inspired,  that  people  even  smiled  upon  bis 
servant,   and  took  Gumbo  aside  and  treated  him  with 
ale  and  cold  meat,  in  order  to  get  news  of  the  young  Vir- 
giman-    Mr.    Gumbo   fattened   under   the   die*,    became 
a  leading  member  of  the  Society  of  Valeta  in  the  place, 
and    lied  more   enormously,  than   ever.    No :  patty   - " 
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com]^ete  unless  Mr.  Warringtwi  attended  it.  The  lad 
was  not  a  little  smased  and  astonished  by  thia  prosperity, 
and  bore  his  new  honours  prfetty  well.  He  had  been  bred 
at  home  to  think  too  well  of  himself,  and  his  present  good 
fortune  no  doubt  tended  to  confirm  his  self-satisfaction. 
But  he  was  not  too  much  elated.  He  did  not  brag  about  his 
victories  or  give  himself  any  particular  airs.  In  engaging 
in  play  with  the  gentlemen  who  challenged  him,  he  had 
acted  up  to  his  queer  code  of  honour.  He  felt  as  if  he  was 
bound  to  meet  them  when  they  summoned  him,  and  that 
if  they  invited  him  to  a  horse-race,  or  a  drinking-bout, 
or  a  match  at  cards,  for  the  sake  of  Old  Virginia  he  must 
not  draw  back.  Mr.  Harry  found  his  new  acquaintances 
ready  to  try  him  at  all  these  sports  and  contests.  He  had 
a  strong  head,  a  skilful  hand,  a  firm  seat,  an  unflinching 
nerve.  The  representative  of  Old  Virginia  came  ofE  very 
well  in  his  friendly  rivalry  with  the  mother- country. 

Madame  de  Bernstein,  who  got  her  fill  of  cards  every 
night,  and,  no  doubt,  repaired  the  ill  fortune  of  which  we 
heard  in  the  last  chapter,  was  delighted  with  her  nephew's 
victories  and  reputation.  He  had  shot  with  Jack  Morris 
and  beat  him  ;  he  had  ridden  a  match  with  Mr.  Scamper 
and  won  it.  He  played  tennis  with  Captain  Batts,  and, 
though  the  boy  had  never  tried  the  game  before,  in  a  few 
days  he  held  his  own  uncommonly  well.  He  had  engaged 
in  play  with  those'  oelebrAted  gamesters,  my  lords  of 
Chesterfield  and  March ;  and  they  both  bore  testimony 
to  his  coolness,  gallantry,  and  good  breeding.  At  his 
books  Harry  was  not  brilliant  certainly  :  but  be  could 
write  as  well  aS'  a  great  number  of  men  of  fashion ;  and  the 
nalVeU  of  his  ignorance  amused  the  old  lady.  She  had 
read  books  in  her  time,  and  could  talk  very  well  about 
them  with  bookish  people :  she  had  a  relish  for  humour 
and  delighted  in  Moli^e  and  Mr:  Fielding,  bat  she  loved 
the  world  far  better  than  the  library,  and  was  never  eo 
interested  in  arty  novel  but  that  she  would  leave  it  for 
a  game  of  cards.  She  superintended  with  fond  pleasure 
the  improvements  of  Harry's  toilette ;  rummaged  out 
fine  laces  for  his  niffles  and  shirt ;  and  found  a  pretty 
diamond'brooch  for  his  frill.  He  attained  the  post  ttf 
prime  favourite  of  all  her  nej^ews  and  kinsfolk.  I  tear 
Lady  Maria  was  only  too  w^l  ^eased  at  the  lad's  successes, 
and  did  not  grudgo  him  his  superiority  over  her  brothers : 
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bat  those  geotleHiieii  .must  bare  ^  quirked  with  fear  uid 
envy  when  the^  heard  oiiSi.  Wwrio^n's  prodjgioufi 
aueceaeea, .  and  Uie. advance  which  he  had  made  in  tbeit 
wealthy  aunt's  favour. 

After  a  fortnight  of  Tunbddge,  Mt.  Harry  had  become 
quite  a  personage.  He  knew  all  the  good  oon^ny  in  the 
place.  Was  it  his  fault  if  he  became  aoquaioted  with  the 
bad  likewise  ?  Was  he  very  wrong  in  takiog  the  world 
OS  he  found  it,  and  drinking  from  that  sweet  sparkling 
pleasure-cup,  which  was  filled  for  him  to  the  brim  ?  The 
old  aunt  enjoyed  his  triumphs,  and  for  her  part  only  bade 
him  pursue  his  enjoymeats.  She  was  not  a  rigorous  old 
moruist,  nor,  perhaps,  a  very  wholesome  preceptr^s  for 
youth.  If  the  Cattarina  n*rote  him  billets-doux,  1  fear 
Aunt  Bernstein  would  have  bade  him  accept  the  invitations  : 
but  the  lad  had  brought  with  him  from  his  colonial  home 
a  stock  of  modesty,  which  he  still  wore  along  with  the 
honest  bome^on  linen.  Libertinism  was  rare  in  those 
thinly-p«^pled  r^ons  from  which  he  came.  The  vices  of 
great  cities  were  scarce  known  or  practised  in  the  rough 
towns  of  the  American  continent.  Harry  Warrington 
blushed  like  a  girl  at  the  daring  talk  of  his  new  European 
associates  :  even  Aunt  Bernstein's  conversation  and  jokes 
astounded  the  young  Virginian,  so  that  the  worldly  old 
woman  would  call  him  Joseph,  or  simpleton. 

But,  however  innocent  he  was,  the  world  gave  him 
credit  for  being  as  bad  as  other  folks.  How  was  he  to 
know  that  he  was  not  to  associate  with  that  aaucy  Cattarioal 
He  had  seen  my  Lord  March  driving  her  about  in  his 
lordship's  phaeton.  Harry  thought  there  was  no  harm  in 
giving  her  his  arm,  and  parading  openly  with  her  in  the 
public  walks.  She  took  a  fancy  to  a  trinket  at  the  toy- 
shop  ;  and,  as  his  pockets  were  full  of  money,  he  was 
delighted  to  make  her  a  pre^nt  of  the  looket  whioh  she 
coveted.  The  next  day  it  was  a  piece  of  lace  :  again  Harry 
gratified  her.  The  next  day  it  was  something  dse  :  there 
was  no  end  to  I^adame  .Cattanna's  fancies :  but  here  the 
young  gentlenuui  stopped,  turning  o&  her  request  with 
a  joke  and  a  laugh.  He  was  shrewd  enough,  and  not 
reckless  or  prodigal,  though  geoeious.  He  had  no  idea 
of  purchasing  diamond  drops  for  the  petulant  little  lady's 
pretty  ears. 

But  who  was  to  give  him  credit  for  his  modesty  T     Old 
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Beffnateiii  insisted  upon  beBeying  that  her  nepbewwas  play- 
ing Don  Juan's  ptbrtj  and  supplftnting  my  Lord  March.  8be 
iOBisted  the  raote  when  poor  Maiin  was  by  ;  loving  to  sti^b 
the  tender  heart  of  that  spinster,  and  enjoying  her  niece's 
piteous  silence  and  diacomflture:        |  '   "' 

'  Why,  my  defw,'  says  the  bf^onesa,  '  boys  will  be  boys, 
and  I  don't  want  Harry  to  be  the  first  milksop  in  his  family ! ' 
The  bread  which  Maria  at^  at  her  aunt's  expense  choked 
her  sometimes.  Oh  me,  how  haVd  and  indigestible  some 
women  know  how  to  make  it ! 

Mr.  Wolfe  was  ftW  ever  ijomiBg  over  from  Westerhbm 
to  pay  court  to  the  lady  of  his  love ;  and,  knowing  that  the 
colonel  was  entirely  engaged  in  that  pursuit,  Mr.  Warrington 
scarcely  expected  to  Bee  much  of  him,  however  much  he 
liked  that  officer's  conversation  and  soiiiety.  It  Vas 
differehti  from  the  talk  of  the  ribald  people  round  about 
Harry.  Mi.  Wolfe  never  spoke  of  cards,  or  horses'  pedi- 
grees ;  or  bragged  of  his  performances  in  the  hunting- 
field  ;  or  boasted  of  the  favours  of  women ;  or  retailed 
any  of  the  innumerable  scandals  of  the  time.  It  was  not 
a  good  time.  That  old  world  was  more  dissolute  than 
ours.  There  was  an  old  king  with  mistresses  openly  in 
his  train,  to  whom  the  great  folks  of  the  land  did  honour. 
There  was  a  nobility,  many  of  whom  were  mad  and  reckless 
in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  ;  there  was  a  looseness  Of  words 
and  acts  which  we  must  note,  em  faithful  historians',  without 
going  into  particulars,  and  needlessly  shocking  present 
readers.  Our  young  gentleman  had  lighted  upon  some 
of  the  wildest  of  these  wild  people,  and  had  found  an  old 
rel^ive  who  lived  in  the  very  midst  of  the  root. 

Harry  then  did  not  remark  how  Colonel  Wolfe  avoided 
him.  Of  wheri  th^  casually  met,  at  first,  notice  the  colonel's 
cold  and  altered  demeanour:  He  did  not  know  the  stories 
that'  w»e  lold  of  him.  Who  does  know  the  stories  that 
ar*'  told"  of  him  ?  Who  jnakes  them?  Who  are  the 
ffbtU^rs  of  those  ft<ondrouB  lies?  Poor  Harry  did  not 
fenbw  the  reputation  he  wba  getting ;  and  that,  whilst 
he  was  riding  his  horse-  and  playing  his  game  tmd  taking 
his  frolic,  he  was  passing  amongst  many  respectable  persons 
for  being  the  ttiost  abiuidoned  and  profligate  and  godless 
of  young  naen. 

Alas,  and  alas !  to  think  that  the  lad  whom  we  liked 
^,  and  who  was  so  gentle  and  quiet  when  with  us,  so 
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flm|Ae  and  ao  ea«ilT  i^eased,  Bhonld  be  k  h»rdeDed  pro- 
fligate, a  Bpendthrifti,  a  confirmed  gamester,  a  fieqaentn 
of  abandMted  women !  'Diese  stories  name  to  worthy 
Colotiet  Lambert  at  Oakhnrst:  first  one  bad  etoiy,  then 
another,  then  crowds  of  them,  till  the  good  man's  kind 
heart  wm  quite  filled  with  grief  and  care,  so  that  his  family 
saw  that  Something  annoyed  him.  At  first  he  would  not 
speak  on  the  matter  at  ail,  and  put  aside  the  wife's  fond 
queries.  Mrs.  Lambert  thought  a  gt«at  misfortune  had 
happened;  that  her  hnsband  had  been  ruined;  that  he 
had  been  ordered  on-  a  dangerous  service ;  that  one  of  the 
boys  was  ill,  disgraced,  dead :  who  can  reiBiet  an  anxious 
woman,  or  escape  the  cross-esamination  of  the  conjugal 
pillow?  Lambert  was  obliged  to  tell  a  partof  what  he  knew 
about  Harry  Warrington.  The  wife  was  as  much  grieved 
and  amazed  as  her  husband  had  been.  From  papa's  and 
'   '    ■  ■      ■    ■        "■  ifora^-- 


i  bedroom  the  grief,  after  being  stifled  lor  a  while 
under  the  bed-pillows  there,  came  doivnstaire.  Theo  and 
HeBt«r  took  the  complaint  after  their  parents,  and  had 
it  very  bad.  O  kind  little  wounded  hearts !  At  first 
Hester  turned  red,  flew  into  a  great  passion,  clenched  her 
little  fists,  and  vowed  she  would  not  believe  a  word  of 
the  wicked  stories ;  but  she  ended  by  believing  them. 
Scandal  almost  always  does  master  people;  especially 
good  and  innocent  people.  Ob,  the  serpent  ■  they  had 
nursed  by  their  fire  !  Oh,  the  wretched,  wretched  boy  1 
To  think  of  his  walking  about  with  that  horrible  painted 
Frenchwoman,  and  giving  her  diamond  necklaces,  and 
parading  his  shame  before  all  the  society  a%  the  Wells ! 
The  three  ladies  having  cried  over  the  story,  and  the  father 
being  deeply  moved  by  it,  todc  the^  parson  into  their 
confidence.  In  vain  he  preached  at  church  next  Sunday 
his  favourite  sermon  about  scandal,  and  invei^ed  against 
our  propensity  to  think  evil.  We  .  repent :  we  -.promise 
to  do  so  no  more ;  but  wbem  the  next  bad  story  c6mes 
abodt  our  neighbour  we. believe  it.:  80  did  t^ose  kind, 
wretched  Oakhurst  folks  believe  what  they  heard  about 
poor  Harry  Wairingtbn. 

Harry  Warrington  meanwiiile  was  a  great  deal  too  well 
pleased  with  himself  to  know  how  ill  his  friends  were  thinking 
of  him,  and  was  pursuing  a '  very  idle  and  pleasant,  u 
unpp^table,  life,  without  having  the  least  notion  ot  th* 
bubbub  he  was  creating^  and  the  dreadfiil  repute  in  wh^' 
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he  was  held  by  va&ay  good  men.  Coioii^  out  frQta  a  nuUKdi 
at  tennb  witli  AEr.  ^tte,  and  pleased  with  hie  j^ay  and 
all  the  world,  Hany  overtook  Colonel  Wolfe,  who  had 
been  on  one  c^  his  vialts  to  the  lady  of  hie  heart.  Hany 
held  out  his  hand,  which  the  colonel  took,  but  the  latter's 
salutation  was  so  cold,  that  the  young  man  could  not 
help  remarking  it,  and  especially  notii^  how  Mr.  Wolfe, 
in  return  for  a  fine  bow  from  Mr.  Batts's  hat,  scarcely 
touched  his  own  with  his  fiwefinger.  The  tennis  captain 
walked  away  looking  somewhat  disconcerted,  Harry 
remaining  b^nd  to  talk  with  his  friend  of  Weeterham. 
Mr.  Wolfe  walked  by  him  for  a  while,  very  erect,  silent, 
and  cold. 

'  I  have  not  seen  you  these  many  days,'  says  Harry. 

'  ¥ou  have  had  other  companions,'  remtwks  Mr.  Wolfe, 
curtly. 

'  But  I  had  rather  be  with  you  than  any  of  tliem,'  cries 
the  youi^  man. 

'  Ladeed  I  mi^t  be  better  company  for  you  than  some 
of  them,'  says  t£e  other. 

'  Is  it  Captain  Batts  you  mean  ? '  asked  Harry. 

'  He  is  no  favourite  of  mine,  I  own  :  be  bore  a  rascally 
reputation  when  he  was  in  the  army,  and  I  doubt  has  not 
mended  it  since  he  was  turned  out.  You  certainly  might 
find  a  better  friend  than  Captain  Batts.  Pardon  the  freedom 
which  I  take  in  saying  so,'  says  Mr.  Wolfe,  grimly. 

'  Friend  1  he  is  no  friend  :  he  only  teaches  me  to  play 
tennis :  he  is  hand-in-fflove  with  my  lord,  and  all  the 
people  of  fashion  here  who  jday.' 

'I  am  not  a  man  of  fashion,'  says  Mr.  WoUe. 

'  My  dear  colonel,  what  is  the  matter  t  Have  I  angered 
you  in  nay  way }  You  speak  almost  as  if  I  bad,  and 
I  am  not  conscions  of  havii^  done  anything  to  forfeit 
your  regard,'  said  Mr,  Warrington- 

'  I  will  be  free  with  you,  Mr.  Warrington,'  said  the 
oolonet,  gravely,  '  and  tell  you  with  frankness  that  I  don't 
like  some  (A  your  friends.' 

'  Why,  sure,  they  are  men  of  the  first  rank  and  fashion 
in  England,'  cries  Harry,  not  choosing  to  be  ofiended 
with  his  companion's  bhintnees. 

'  &zactly,  tiiey  ate  men  of  too  high  rank  uid  too  great 
fashion  for  a  hacd-working  poor  soldier  like  me ;  and  if 
»ou  contume  to  Ure  with  such,  brieve  me,  you  will  find 
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nambers^of  as  humdmra  peoj^e  can't  afford  to  keep  «uch 
company.  I  'am  here,  Ux.  Wuriiigton,  pa-yiag  my  nddreseea 
to  an  honourable  lady.  I  met  you  yw^xJay  openly 
walking  with  a  French-  baUet-dancex,  and  you  took  ofi 
your  hat.  I  must  frankly  tell  you,  that  I  had  rather  you 
would  not  tf^  off  your  hat  when  you  go  out  in  6uch 
company/ 

'  Sir/  said  Mr.  Warrington,  growing  very  red,  '  do  you 
mean  that  I  am  to  forgo  tlie  honour  of  Colond  Wolfe's 
acquaintance  attt^ther  ? ' 

'  I  certainly  Bhall  request  you  to  do  so  when  you  are 
in  compviy  with  that  perBon,'  said  Colonel  Wolfe,  angrily  ; 
bat  he  used  a  word  not  to  be  written  at  present,  though 
^lakeapeare  puts  it  in  the  mouth  of  Othello. 

'  Great  flearens  1  wh&t  a  ^ame  it  is  to  apeak  ao  of  any 
n-oman  I '  eriea  Mr.  Warrington.  '  How  dare  any  man 
say  that  that  po<^  creature  is  not  honest  ? ' 

'  You  ought  to  know  best,  sir,'  says  the  other,  looking 
at  Harry  with  some  surprise,  '  or  the  world  belies  you 
very  much.' 

'  What  ought  I  to  know  best  ?  I  see  a  poor  little  French 
dancer  who  is  come  hither  with  her  mother,  and  is  ordered 
by  the  doctors  to  drink  the  waters.  I  know  that  a  person 
of  my  rank  in  Kfe  does  not  ordinarily  keep  company  with 
peoi^  of  hers :  but  really,  Colonel  Wolfe,  are  you  so 
squeamish  ?•!  Have  I  not  heard  you  say  that  you  did  not 
value  birth,  and  that  all  honest  people  ought  to  be  equal  ? 
Why  should  I  not  give  this  littie  unprotected  woman 
my  arm  ?  there  are  scarce  half  a  dozen  people  here  who 
can  speak  a  word  of  her  language.  I  can  tt^  a  little  Freneh, 
and  she  is  welcome  to  it ;  and  if  Colonel  Wolfe  does  not 
choose  to  touch  his  hat  to  me,  when  J  am  walking  with 
her,  by  George  he  may  leave' it  alone,'  cried  Harry,  flushing 
op- 

'  You  don't  mefln  to  say,'  says  Mr.  Wolfe,  eyeing  him, 
*  that  you  don't  know  the  woman's  charaotctr  f  ' 

'  Of  course,  sir,  she  is  a  dancer,  and,  I  snppoee,  no  better 
or  worse  thdn  her  neighbours.  But  I  mean  to  say  that, 
had  she  been  a  duchess,  or  your  grandmother,  I  couldn't 
have  respected  hMr  more;' 

'  You  don't  memt  to  say  that  yoo  did  not  win  her  at 
dice  from  Lord  March?'  '  t  ,00  ok 

'  At  whatl'..:  ■     .  t''       ■. 
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'  At  dice,  from Iiord March.  Everybody  kHOwsthe story. 
Not  a  person  aAthe  Walls  is  IgAonut  of  it.  I  heard  it  but 
norr,  in  tiifl  company  of  tiiat  good  dldiMr.  Biohardson,  and 
the  ladies  were  8ayiii|>  that'  you  would,  ibe  a  cfaaracter  for 
a  colonial  Lovelaioe.'  i       ' 

'  What  on  earth  dse  have  they  said  about  me  1 '  asked 
Harry  Warrington ;  and  suoh  stories  as  he  knew  the  colonel 
told.  The  most  alarming)  acoountfl  of  his  own' ^iokednesa  and 
profligacy  were  laid  b«k»«  him.  He  was  a  «amipter  of 
virtue,  an  habitual  drunkard  and  gamestbr,  a  notorious 
blaephemer  and  freethinker,  a-  fitting  companion  for'  my 
hard  Marchj  finally,  and  the  company  into  wbcae  society 
he  had  falleoi.  '  I  tell  you  these  tilings^'  said  Mr.  Wolfe, 
'  because  it  is  fair  that  you  should  know  what  is  said  of 
you,  and  heoauee  I  do  heairtUy  belieTe,  from  your  manner 
of  meeting  the  last  charge  brought  against  you,  that  you 
are  innocent  on  moat  of  the  other  counts.  I  feel,  Mr.  War- 
rington, that  I,  for  one,  have  been  doing  you  a  wrong ;  and 
sincerely  ask  you  to  piudon  me.' 

Of  course,  Harry  was  eager  to  accept  his  friend's  apology, 
and  they  shook  hands  with  sinoere  cordiaJity  this  time. 
In  respect  of  most  of  the  charges  brought  against  him, 
Harry  rebutted  them  easily  enough :  as  for  the  play,  he 
owned  to  it.  He  thought  that  a  gentleman  should  not 
refuse  a  fair  challenge  from  other  gentlemen,  if  his  means 
allowed  him  :  and  he  never  would  play  beyond  his  means. 
After  winning  ccnsiderably  at  first,  he  could  afford  to  play 
large  stages,  for  he  was  paying  with  other  people's  money. 
Flay  he  thoui^t  was  fair,— -it  certainly  was  pleasant.  Why, 
did  not  all  England,  eScept  the  Methodists,  play  ?  Had 
he  not  Been  the  beet  company  at  the  Wells  over  the  cards — 
his  aunt  amongst  them  ? 

Mr.  Wolfe  made  no  immediate  comment  upon  Harry's 
opinion  as  to  the  persons  who  formed  the  best  company 
at  the  Welifi,  but  he  frankly  talked  with  the  young  man, 
whose  own  frankness  had  won  him,  and  warned  him  that 
the  life  he  was  leading  might  be  the  pleasantcst,  but  surely 
was  not  the  mwit  profitable  of  lives.  '  It  can't  be,  sir,'  aaid 
the  colonel,  '  that  a  noan  is  to  pass  hia  days  at  borae-racing 
and  tennis,  and  his  liights  carousing  or  at  cuds.  Sure, 
every  man  was  made  to  do  some  wo^  :  and  a  gentieman, 
if  he  has  none,  must  make  some.  Do  you  know  the  laws 
of  your  country,  Mr.  Warrington  T    Being  a  great  pro- 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

}   TO    KNJOY   OTTCH   C 


siLST  there  were  card-playeia 
enough  to  meet  her  at  her 
lodgings  and  the   assembly 
rooms,    Madame    de    Bern- 
Btein  remained  pretty  oon- 
teatedly     at     the     Wells, 
scolding  her  niece,  and  play- 
ing her  rubber.     At  Harry's 
age   almost   all   places   are 
pleasant,    where    you    can 
have  lively  company,  fresh 
air,  and  your  share  of  sport 
and    diversion.      Even    all 
pleasure     is     pleasant     at 
twenty.     We  go  out  to  meet 
it   with   alacrity,   speculate 
upon  its  coming,  and  when  its  visit  is  announced,  count 
the  days  until  it  and  we  shall  come  together.     How  very 
gently  and  coolly  we  regard  it  towards  the  close  of  Life's 
long  season  1    Madam,  don't  you  reoollect  your  first  ball ; 
and  does  not  your  memory  stray  towards  that  happy  past, 
sometimes,  as  you  sit  ornamenting  the  wall  wlulst  your 
daughters  are  dancing  ?    I,  for  my  part,  can  remember 
when  I  thought  it  was  delightful  to  walk  three  miles  and 
back  in  the  country  to  dine  with  old  Captain  Jones.  Fancy 
liking  to  walk  three  miles,  now,  to  dine  with  Jones  and 
drink  his  half-pay  port !     No  doubt  it  was  bought  from 
the  httle  country-town  wine  merchant,  and  cost  but  a  small 
sum  ;   but  'twas  offered  with  a  kindly  welcome,  and  youth 
gave  it  a  flavour  which  no  age  of  wine  or  man  can  impart  to 
it  nowadays.     Viximtis  nuper.    I  am  not  disposed  to  look 
so  severely  upon  young  Harry's  conduct  and  idleness,  as 
his  friend  the  stem  colonel  of  the  Twentieth  Regiment. 
O  blessed  idleness  !      Divine    lazy  nymph  !      Reach    me 
a  novel  as  I  lie  in  my  dressing-gown  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon ;    compound  a  dierry-cobbler  for  me,  and 
bring  me  a  cigar  !    Dear  slatternly,  smibng  Enchantresa  1 
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They  m«y  asaatl  thee  with  bad  names — swear  tAy  ohamoter 
aw&y,  and  call  thee  the  Afother  of  Evil ;  bnt,  for  all  that^ 
thou  art  the  best  compaay  in  the  world  I 

My  Lord  of  Mwh  went  away  to  the  North ;  and  my 
Lord  CSieeterfield,  finding  the  Tunbridge  waters  did  no 
good  to  hie  deafnees,  returned  to  his  solitude  at  Blackheath  ; 
but  other  gentlemen  remainM  to  sport  and  take  their 
l^easure,  and  Mr.  Warrington  had  quite  enough  of  com- 
pa<ai(»is  at  his  wdiuary  at  the  '  White  Horse '.  He  soon 
learned  to  order  a  French  dinner  as  weQ  as  the  best  man 
of  fashion  out  ot  St.  James's  ;  oould  talk  to  Monsieur  Bar- 
beau,  in  Monsieur  B.'s  native  language,  much  more  fluently 
than  most  other  folks, — discovered  a  very  elegant  and 
decided  taste  in  wines,  and  could  distinguish  between 
Cloa  Vougeot  and  Roman^  with  remarkable  skill.  He 
was  the  young  King  of  the  Wells,  of  which  the  general 
frequenters  were  easy-going  men  of  the  world,  who  were 
by  no  means  shocked  at  that  reputation  for  gallantry  and 
extravf^ance  which  Harry  had  got,  and  which  had  so 
fri^teuJed  Mr.  Wolfe. 

Though  our  Viiginian  lived  amongst  the  revellers,  and 
swam  and  sported  in  the  same  waters  with  the  loose  fish, 
the  boy  had  a  natural  shrewdness  and  honesty  v4iich  kept 
him  clear  ot  the  snares  and  baits  which  are  commonly  set 
for  the  unwary.  He  made  very  few  foolish  bets  with  the 
jolly  idle  frflows  round  about  him,  and  the  oldest  hands 
found  it  difficult  to  take  him  in.  He  engaged  in  games 
outidoors  and  in,  because  he  had  a  natural  skill  and  aptitude 
for  them,  and  was  good  to  hold  almost  any  mstch  with 
any  fair  competitor.  He  was  scrupulous  to  play  only  with 
those  gentlemen  whom  he  knew,  and  always  to  settle  his 
own  debts  on  the  spot.  He  would  have  mJade  but  a  very 
poor  figure  at  a  college  ezaminatioa  ;  though  he  poseessed 
prudence  and  fid^ty,  keen,  shrewd  perception,  great 
gMterosittr,  and  dauntless  personal  course. 

And  he  w«s  not  without  occasions  for  showing  of  what 
stuff  he  was  made.'  For  instanoe,  when  that  unhappy 
little  Caittuina,  who  had  brought  him  into  so  much  trouble, 
carried  her  importunities  beyond  the  nuwk  at  which  Harry 
thought  his  generosity  ahotdd  atop,  he  withdrew  from  the 
advajices  of  the  Opera-house  Siren  with  perfect  coolness 
and  skill,  leaving  her  to  exercise  her  blandishments  upmi 
some  mora  easy  victim.     In  vaia  the  tttermaid's  hysterical 
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mother  wuted  upon  Harry,  and  rowed  that  a  cruel  bailiff 
had  seized  kll'  her  daughter's  goods  for  debt,  and  that  her 
venerahle  father  was  at  jH^ent  languishing  in  a  London 
jail :  Harry  declared  that  between  himself  and  the  bailiff 
there  could  be  no  dealings ;  and  that  because  he  had  hod 
the  good  fortune  to  become  known  to  MademoigeHo  Cat- 
tarina,  and  to  gratify  her  caprices  by  presenting  her  with 
various  trinketo  and  knick-knacks  for  which  she  had 
a  fancy,  be  was  not  bound  to  pay  the  past  debts  of  her 
family,  and  must  decline  being  bail  for  her  papa  in  London, 
or  settling  her  outstanding  accounts  at  Tunibridge.  The 
Cattarinas  mother  first  called  him  a  monster  and  an 
ingrate,  and  then  asked  him,  with  a  veteran  smirk,  why 
he  did  not  take  pay  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
young  person  ?  At  first,  Mr.  Warrington  could  not  under- 
stand what  the  nature  of  the  payment  might  be :  but 
when  that  matter  was  explained  by  the  old  woman,  the 
simple  lad  rose  up  in  horror,  to  tliink  that  a  woman  should 
traffic  in  her  child's  dishonour,  told  her  that  he  came  from 
a  country  where  the  very  savages  would  recoil  from  such 
a  bargain ;  and,  having  bowed  the  old  lady  ceremoniously 
to  the  door,  ordered  Gumbo  to  mark  her  well,  and  never 
admit  her  to  his  lodgings  again.  No  doubt  she  retired 
breathing  vengeance  against  the  Iroquois :  no  Turk  or 
Persian,  she  declared,  would  tret^  a  lady  eo  :  and  she  and 
her  daughter  retreated  to  London  as  soon  as  their  anxious 
landlord  would  let  them.  Then  Harry  had  his  perils  of  gam- 
ing, as  well  as  his  perils  of  gallantry.  A  man  who  f^ys 
at  bowls,  as  the  phrase  is,  must  ezpeot  to  meet  with  rubbers. 
After  dinner  at  the  ordinary,  having  declined  to  play 
piquet  any  further  with  Captain  Batts,  and  being  roughly 
asked  his  reason  for  ref iismg,  Harry  fairly  told  the  captain 
that  he  only  played  Tvith  gentlemen  who  paid,  hke  hiinself  : 
but  expressed  tumself  so  ready  to  satisfy  Mr.  Batts,  as 
soon  as  their  outstanding  little  account  was  settled,  that 
the  captain  declared  himself  satisfied  d'avanee,  and  straight- 
way Ibft  the  Wells  without  paying  Harry  or  any  other 
creditor.  Also  he  had  an  ocoaaion  to  show  his  ^rit  by 
beating  a  ohadrman  -who  waa  rude  to  old .  Hiss  WhifiSer 
one  evening  as  she  -wm  going  to  the  assembly :  and  finding 
t^at  the  oalumny  regarding  himself  and  that  unlB<A:y 
op««a-dauoM:  was  repeated  by  Mi.  Hector  Buckler,  one 
of  the  fiOToast  frequenters  of  the  Wefis,  Mr.  Warrington 
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stepped  up  to  Mr.  Bucblec  in:  the  pump-room,  «bw«  the 
la,tter  was  regaling  a,  number  6f  waber^^riakerB  with  ihe 
yexry  caJunmy,  and  puMicly  informed  Mr.  Buckler  that 
the  story  wu  a  £al8ehood,  uid  that  he  abould  hold  any 
person  accountable  to  himself  who  henceforth  uttered  it. 
So  that  though  our  friend,  being  at  Rome,  certainly  did 
as  Rome  did,  yet  h©  showed  himself  to  be  a  valorous  and 
worthy  Boman ;  and,  hyrlant  avec  les  loupe,  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  Wolfe  himself  to  be  as  brave  as  the  best 
of  the  wolves. 

If  that  officer  had  told  Colonel  Lambert  the  stories  which 
had  given  th&  lattw  so  much  pain,  we  may  be  sure  that 
when  Mr.  Wolfe  found  his  young  friend  was  innocent,  he 
took  the  first  Opportunity  to  withdraw  the  odious  charges 
against  hun.  And  thta^'  was  joy  among  the  Lamberts  in 
conseqtwnoe  of  the  lad's  acquittal- — something,  doubtless, 
of  that  pleasure,  which  ia  fd.tl  by  higher  natures  than  ours, 
ab  the  recovery  of  sinners.  N'ever  had  the  little  family  been 
BO  happy — txo,  not  even  when  they  got  the  news  of  brother 
Tom  winning  his  schcJarship^  as  when  Colonel  WolFe  rode 
ovw  with  the  account  of  the  conversation  which  he  had 
with  Brary  Warrington.  '  Hadst  thou  brought  me  a  regi- 
m^it,  James,  I  think  I  should  not  have  beea  belter  pleased,' 
said  Mr.  Lambert.  Mrs.  Lambert  called  to  her  daughters, 
who  were  in  the  garden,  and  kissed  them  both  when  they 
came  in,  and  cried  out  the  good  news  to  them.  Hetty 
jumped  for  joy,  and  Theo  performed  some  uncommonly 
brilliant  operations  upon  the  harpsichord  that  night ; 
iHid  when  Dr.  Boyle  came  in  for  his  backgammon,  he 
could  not,  at  first,  account  for  the  illumination  in  all  their 
faces,  until  the  three  ladies,  in  a  happy  chorus,  told  him 
how  right  he  had  been  in  his  sermon,  and  how  dreadfully 
they  Imd  wr(mged  that  poor  dear,  good  young  Mr.  War- 
rington. 

'  What  shall  we  do,  my  dear  ? '  says  the  colonel  to  his 
wife.   '  The  hay  is  in,  the  com  won't  be  cut  for  a  fortnight, — 

the  htuses  have  nothing  to  do.     Suppose  we '    And 

here  he  leans  over  the  taUe  and  whispers  in  her  eat. 

'  My  dewwt  Martin  !  The  veir  thing  ! '  cries  Mrs. 
Lambert,  taking  her  husband's  hand  and  prraung  it. 

'  What's  the  very  thing,  motlier  ? '  cries  youi^  Charley, 
who  is  home  for  ms  Baitlemytide  boHdays. 

'  The  very  thing  is  to  go  to  supper.     Come,  dootf^' ' 
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We  will  have  a  bottle  of  wine  to-night,  uid  drink  ropent- 
ance  to  all  vho  think  evil.' 

'  Ameii,'  e&ya  the  doctor ;   '  with  all  my  heart ! '    And 
with  this  the  worthy  family  went  to  thnr  supper. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

aasrusB  a  lbttbb  to  viboinu 

AViNO  repaired  one  day  to  his 
acdustomed  dinner  at  the  '  White 
Horse '  ordinary,  Mr.  Warrington 
was  pleased  to  see  anHMigst  the 
faces  round  the  table  tt^  jolly 

food-looking      coimt^iance      of 
'arson   Sajnpson,    who    was    re- 
galing the  company  when  Harry 
.  entered,  with    stories    and    bonS 
I  mots,  which  kept  them  in  roars 
of  laaghter.    Though  he  had  not 
been  in  LoiHlon  for  some  months, 
the  parson  had  the  latest  London 
news,   or  what  passed  for  such 
with    the  folks  at  the  ordinary ; 
what   was    doing  in   the   king's   house   at   Kensirwton ; 
and  what   in  the  duke's  in  Pall  Mall :    how  Mr,  Byng 
was  behaving  in  prison,  and    who  came  to  him :    what 
were    the   odds  at   Newmaiiet,  and  who   was   the  laat 
reigning  toast   in   Covent    Garden ;— the   jolly  chajdMn 
coutd  give  the  c^Hnpany  news  upon  all  these  points, — 
news  that  might  not  l>e  very  aconrate  indeed,  but  was 
as  good  as  if  it  were  for  the   country  gentlemen  who 
heanl  it.     For  suppose  that  my  Lord  Viscount  Squan- 
derfield  was  mining  himself  for  Mrs.  Folly,  and  Sampson 
called  her  Mrs.  Luoy  I   that  it  was  Lady  Jane  who  was  in 
love  with  the  actor,  Mid  not  Lady  Mary  ?  that  it  was  Horry 
Hilton  of  the  Horse  Grenadiers,  who  had  the  quarrel  with 
Chevabet  Sdinger,  at  Marybone  Garden,  and  not  Tommy 
Ruffler  of  the  Foot  Guards  1     The  names  and  dates  did 
not  matter  much.    Provided  the  stories  were  livdy  and 
wicked,  thtar  correctness  was   of   no  great  importance ; 
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and  Wi,  Sampson  laughed  and  chattered  away  amongst 
his  cotintry  gentlemen,  charmed  them  with  his  spirits  and 
talk,  and  drank  his  share  of  one  bottle  aiter  another,  for 
which  his  dehghted  auditory  peniisted  in  calhng.  A 
hundred  years  ago,  the  abbi  parson,  the  clergyman  who 
frequented  the  theatre,  the  tavern,  the  raceoonrse,  the 
world  of  fashion,  was  no  uncommon  character  in  English 
society :  his  voice  might  be  heard  the  loudest  in  the 
hnnting-6eld :  he  could  sing  the  jolheat  song  at  the '  Rose' 
or  the  *  Bedford  Head ',  after  tlie  play  was  over  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  could  call  a  main  as  well  as  any  at  the  gaming 
table. 

It  may  have  been  modesty,  or  it  may  hare  been  claret, 
which  caused  his  reverence's  rosy  face  to  redden  deeper, 
but  when  he  saw  Mr.  Warrington  enter,  he  whispered, 
^Maxima  debetur'  to  the  laughing  country  squire  who  sat 
next  him  in  his  drab  coat  and  gold-laeed  red  waisbooat, 
and  rose  up  from  his  chair  and  ran,  nay,  stumbled  forward 
in  his  haste  to  greet  the  Virgiiuan  :  '  My  dear  sir,  my 
very  dear  sir,  my  conquer6r  of  spades,  and  clubs,  and 
hearts,  too,  I  am  delighted  to  see  your  honour  looking 
so  fresh  and  well,'  cries  the  chaplain. 

Harry  returned  the  clergyman's  greeting  with  great 
pleasure  :  he  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Sampson  ;  he  could  also 
justly  comphment  his  reverence  upon  hla  cheerful  looks 
and  rosy  gills. 

The  squire  in  the  drab  coat  knew  Mr.  Warrington ;  he 
made  a  place  beside  himself ;  he  called  out  to  the  parson 
to  return  to  his  seat  on  the  other  side,  and  to  continue  bis 
story  about  Jjord  Ogle  and  the  grocer's  wife  in— —where 
he  cUd  not  say,  for  his  sentence  was  interrupted  by  a  shout, 
and  an  oath  addressed  to  the  parson  for  treading  on  his 
gouty  toe. 

The  chaplain  asked  pardon,  hurriedly  turned  round  to 
Mr.  Warrington,  and  informed  him,  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  indeed,  that  my  Lord  Castlewood  sent  his  affec- 
tionate remembrances  to  his  cousin,  and  had  given  special 
orders  to  him  (Mr.  Sampson)  to  come  to  Tunbri^  Wells 
and  look  after  the  young  gentleman's  morals;  that  my 
lady  viscountess  and  nly  Lady  Fanny  were  gone  to 
Harrogate  for  the  waters  ;  that  Mr.  Will  had  won  his 
money  at  Newmarket,  and  was  going  on  a  risit  to  my 
lord  duke ;  Aat  Molly  the  housemaid  was  crying  her  eyes 
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out  about  Gumbo,  Mr.  Warrington'a  valet; — ia  fine,  all 
the  news  ^of  Castlewood  and  ita  neighbourhood.  MX-  War- 
rington wa8  b^oved  by  all  the  country  round,  Mr.  Sampson 
told  the  company,  j^wufaging  t9  introduce  the.  names  of 
some  pereons.Qf  the  very  highest  rank  into  his  discourse. 
'  All  Htumpshire  had  heard  of  his  successes  at  Tuobridge, 
auocesBea.  of  ..every  kind,'  says.  Mr.  Sampson^  Ipolang  par- 
ticularly arch,;  my;  lord  hoped,  their  ladyships  hoped, 
i{aJ:o'  would  not  be  spoilt  for  his  quiet  Hampghire  home. 

The  guests  dropped  off  one  by  one,  leavmg  t^ie  young 
Vir^pnisQ  to  his  bottle  of  Avine  and  the  chaplain.  . 

'Though  I  have  had  plenty,'  says  the  jolly  chaplain, 
'  tbat  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  have  plenty  .more,' 
and.he  djank  toa^t  aiter  toast,  and  bumper  after  bumper, 
to  the  amusement  of  Harry,  who  always  enjoyed  his 
society. 

Sy  the  time  wh^  Sampson  had  had  his  '  plenty  more ', 
Harry,  too,  was  become  specially  generous,  warm-hearted, 
and  friendly.  A  lodging  ? — why  should  BIr.  Sampson  go 
to  the  expense  of  an  inn,  when  Uiere  was  a  room  at  Harry's 
quarters  ?  The  chaplain's  .trunk  was  ordered  thither, 
Gumbo  was  bidden  to  make  Mr.  Sampson  comfortable — 
most  comfortable ;  nothing  would  satisfy  Mr.  Warrington 
but  that  Sampson  should  go  down  to  his  stables  and  see 
his  horses  ;  he  had  several  hoi;ses  now  ;  and  when  at  the 
stable  Sampson  recognized  his  own  horse,  which  Harry  hod 
won  from  lum ;  and  the  fond  bea«t  whinnied  with  pleasure, 
and  rubbed  hie  nose  against  his  old  master's  coat,  Harry 
rapped  out  a  brisk  energetic  expression  or  two,  and  vow^ 
by  Jupiter  that  Sampson  should  have  his  old  horse  back 
again :  he  would  give  him  to  Sampson,  that  he  would ; 
a  gift  which  the  chaplain  accepted  by  seizing  Harry's  hand, 
and  blessing  him, — by  flinging  his  arms  round  the  horse's 
neck,  and  weeping  for  joy  uiere,  weeping  tears  of  bordeaux 
and  gratitude.  Arm-in-arm  the  friends  walked  to  Madame 
Bernstein's,  from  the  stable  of  which  they  brought  the 
odours  into  her  ladyship's  apartment.  Their  flushed 
chedis  and  bnght^ied  eyes  showed  what  their  amusement 
had  been.  Many  gentlemen's  cheeks  were  in  the  habit 
of  flushing  in  those  days,  and  from  the  same  cause. 

Madame  Bernstein  received  her  nephew's  chaplain 
kindly  enough!  The  old  lady  rehshed  Sampson's  broad 
]okea  and  ratthng  talk  from  time  to  time,  as  she  liked 
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a  highly  spio^  dish  or  a  new- eatr^  CMnpoeed  hy  bei  cook, 
upon  itB  two  or  tjh^ee  fiiet  appearanoce.  The  only  amuse- 
meat  of  which  ehe-did  not  giow  tired,  she  owned,  was 
cards.  '  The  cards  don't  cheat,'  die  used  to  say.  '  A  bad 
hand  tells  you  the  truth  i^o  your  face  :  and  there  i&  nothing 
ao  fUrttenng  in  the  world  ae  a  good  suite  of  trumps.'  ■  And 
when  she  was  in  a  good  humour,  and  sitting  down  to  h^ 
favourite  pafitime.ahe  would  laughingly  bid  her  nephew's 
chspl^Q  say  grace  beforo  the  meal.  Honest  Sampson  did 
not  at  first  care  to  ta,ke  a  basd  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  Her 
ladyship's  play, was  too  high  for  him,  he  would  own,  slapping 
his  pocket  with  a  oomioal  piteous  look,  and  its  oontenti 
had  already  been  handed  over  to  the  iortuoate  youtji  at 
Caftlewood.  Like  most  persons  of  her  age  and  indeed 
her  sex,  Madame  Bernstein  was  not  prodigal  of  money. 
I  8u>ppose  it  must  have  be^  from  Harry  Warrington, 
whose  heart  was  overflowing  with  generosity  as  his  purse 
with  guineas,  that  the  chaplain  procured  a  small  stock 
of  ready  coin,  with  which  he  was  presently  enabled  to 
appear  at  the  card-table. 

Our  young  gentleman  welcomed  Mr.  Sampson  to  his 
coin,  as  to  all  the  rest  of  the  good  things  whioh  he  had 
gathered  about  him.  'Twas  surprising  how  quickly  the 
young  Virgjnian  adapted  himself  to  the  habits  of  life 
of  the  folks  amongst  whom  he  Uved.  His  suits  were  still 
black,  but  of  the  finest  cut  and  quality.  '  With  a  star 
and  ribbon,  and  his  stocking  down,  and  his  hair  over  hie 
shoulder,  he  would  make  a  pretty  Hamlet,'  said  the  gay 
old  Duchess  Queensberry.  '  And  I  make  no  doubt  he  has 
been  the  death  of  a  dozen  Ophelias  already,  here  and 
amongst  the  Indians,'  she  added,  thinking  not  at  all  the 
worse  of  Harry  for  his  supposed  successes  among  the  fair. 
Harry's  lace  and  linen  were  as  fine  as  bis  aunt  could  desire. 
He  purchased  fine  shaving-plate  of  the  toy-shop  women, 
and  a  couple  of  magnificent  brocade  bed-gowns,  in  which 
bis  worship  lolled,  at  ease,  and  sipped  Ms  chocolate  of 
a  morning.  He  had  swords  and  walking-canes,  and 
French  watches  with  painted  backs  and  diamond  settings, 
and  snuS-bozee  enamelled  by  artiste  of  the  same  cunning 
nation.  He  had  a  lev^  of  grooms,  jockeys,  tradesmen, 
daily  waiting  in  his  ante-room,  and  admitted  one  by  one 
to  him  and  Parson  Sampson,  over  his  chocolate,  by  Gumbo 
the  groom  of  the  ehamWs.     We  have  no  account  of  *' 
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number  of  men  whom  Mr.  Gtimbo  now  had  under  him. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  single  negro  cotiM  have  taken  care 
of  all  the  fine  things  which  Mr.  Warrington  now  posseBsed, 
let  alone  the  horses  and  the  post-Chi^se  which  Ms  honour 
had  bought.  Also  Harry  instructed  himself  in  the  arte 
which  became  a  gentleman  in  those  days.  A  French 
fencing-maeter,  and  a  dancing-maBter  of  the  same  nation, 
resided  at  Tunbridge  during  that  season  when  Harry  made 
his  appearance  :  these  men  of  science  the  young  Virginioa 
sedulously  frequented,  and  acquired  considerable  skill 
and  grace  in  the  peaceful  and  warlike  accomplishments 
which  they  taught.  Ere  many  weeks  were  over  he  could 
handle  the  foils  t^ainst  his  master  or  any  frequenter  of 
the  fencing-BohooI, — and,  with  a  sigh,  Lady  Maria  (who 
danced  very  elegantly  herself)  owned  that  there  was  no 
gentleman  at  Court  who  could  walk  a  minuet  more  grace- 
inlty  than  Mr.  Warrington.  As  for  riding,  though  Mr. 
Warrington  took  a  few  lessons  on  the  great  horse  from 
a  riding-master  who  came  to  Tunbridge,  he  declared  that 
their  own  Virginian  manner  was  well  enough  for  him,  and 
that  he  saw  no  one  amongst  the  fine  folks  and  the  jockeys 
who  could  ride  better  than  his  friend  Colonel  George 
Washington  of  Mount  Vernon. 

The  obsequious  Bampson  found  himself  in  better  quarters 
than  he  had  enjoyed  for  ever  so  long  a  time.  He  knew 
a  great  deal  of  the  worid,  and  told  a  great  deal  more,  and 
Harry  was  delighted  with  his  stories,  real  or  fancied.  The 
man  of  twenty  looks  up-  to  the  man  of  thirty,  admires 
the  letter's  old  jokes,  stale  puna,  and  tarnished  anecdote 
that  are  slopped  with  the  wine  of  a  hundred  dinner-tables. 
Sampson's  town  and  college  pleasantries  were  Etll  new  and 
charming  to  the  young  Virginian.  A  hundred  years  ago, — 
no  doubt  there  are  no  such  people  left  in  the  world  now, — 
there  used  to  be  grown  men  in  London  who  loved  to  conflort 
with   fashionable   youths   entering   hfe ;    to   tiokle   their 

SQung  fancies  with  merry  stories  ;  to  act  as  Covent-Oarden 
[entors  and  masters  of  ceremonies  at  the  Kound-house ; 
to  accompany  lads  to  the  gaming-table,  and  perhaps  have 
an  understanding  with  the  pnnters ;  to  drink  lemonade 
to  Master  Hopeful's  burgundy,  and  to  stagger  into 
the  streets  with  perfectly  cool  heads  when  my  young 
lord  reeled  out  to  beat  the  watch.  Of  this  no  doubt 
extmot  race,  Mr.  Sampeon  was  a  specimen :   aud  a  great 
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comfort  it  is  to  think  (to  those  who  ohoose  to  believe  the 
statement)  that  in  Queen  Victoria's  reign  there  are  no 
flatterers  left,  such  as  existed  in  the  reign  of  her  royal 
great-grandfather,  no  parasites  pandering  to  the  folues 
of  young  men  ;  in  fact,  that  all  the  toads  have  been  eaten 
off  the  face  of  the  island  (except  one  or  two  that  are  found 
in  stones,  where  they  have  lain  perdus  these  hundred 
years),  and  the  toad-eaters  have  perished  for  lack  of 
nourishment. 

With  some  sauoe,  as  I  read,  the  above-mentioned  animals 
are  said  to  be  exceedingly  fragrant,  wholesome,  and  savoury 
eating.  Indeed,  no  man  could  look  more  rosy  and  healthy, 
or  flourish  more  cheerfully  than  friend  Sampson  upon  the 
diet.  He  became  our  young  friend's  confidjential  leader, 
and,  from  the  following  letter,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Warrington  correspondence,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Harry 
not  only  had  dancing-  and  fencing-masters,  but  likewise 
a  tutor,  chaplain,  and  ftecretary. 

TO  MRS.  ESMOND  WARRINGTON,  OF  CASTLEWOOD, 

AT  HBB  HOUSE  AT  RICBUOHD,    VISOINU. 

Mb3.  Bliqh's  LoDOiNoa,  Pantiles,  TijBflBiDOB  Wells, 
AnguBt  25tli,  1756. 

HoHOHBiD  Madam, — Your  honoured  letter  of  20  June,  per 
Mr.  Trful  of  Bristol,  has  bean  forwarded  to  me  duly,  and  I  have 
to  thank  vour  goodnesa  and  kiadneea  for  the  good  advice  which 
you  are  pleased  to  give  me,  as  aleo  for  the  remembrancaa  of  dear 
home,  which  I  ahall  love  never  the  woree  for  having  been  to  the 
home  oj  oar  aruxglorg  in  England. 

I  writ  you  a  letter  by  the  last  montUy  packet,  infomung  my 
honoured  mother  of  the  Uttle  accident  I  had  On  tiie  road  hither, 
and  of  tbe  kind  frieuda  who  X  foond  and  whoia  tack  me  in.  Since 
then  I  have  been  profiting  of  the  fine  weather  and  die  good  company 
here,  and  have  made  many  friendu  among  our  nobility,  whose 
acquaintance  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  sorry  that  I  should  make. 
Among  their  lordshipa  I  may  mention  the  famous  Earl  of  Chester- 
field, late  ambABsador  to  Holland,  and  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland ;  the  Earl  of  March  and  Ruglen,  who  will  be  Duke  of  Queena- 
berry  at  the  death  of  his  grace  ;  and  her  grace  the  dooheas,  a  cele- 
brated beauty  of  the  queen's  time,  when  she  remembers  my  grand- 
papa at  Court.  Theee  and  many  more  persons  of  the  first  fashion 
attend  my  aunt's  aesemblim,  which  are  the  most  crowded  at  this 
crowded  place,  Abo  on  my  way  hither  I  stayed  at  Westerhftm, 
at  the  house  of  an  officer,  Lient.-Gen,  Wolfe,  who  served  with  my 
grandfather  and  General  Webb  in  the  iamoos  wars  of  the  Duke  "f 
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Marlborongh.  Mr.  Wolf e  has  a  bod,  lieut.-Cpl.  Jamea  Wolfe, 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a,  beautiful  lady  now  in  thie  place,  Miss 
Lowflier  of  the  North — and  though  but  thirty  years  old,  he  is  looked 
up  to  as  innch  as  any  offloer  in  the  whole  army,  and  haltt  served 
vith  hoooar  onder  hia  roynl  bighnieM  the  duke  whenever  out  anna 
have  been  employed. 

I  thank  my  nonoured  moUier  for  announcing  to  me  that  a  quarter's 
allowance  of  52/.  lOs.  will  be  paid  me'  by  Mr.  TriiL  I  ajn  in  no 
present  want  of  cash,  and  by  practising  a  rigid  econpmy,  which 
will  be  necessary  (as  I  do  not  disguiae)  for  the  maintenance  of  horses. 
Gumbo,  and  the  equipage  and  apparel  requisite  for  a  young  gtnUe- 
man.  of  good  famSy,  hope  to  be  able  to  inaintain  my  credit  without 
unduly  .trespaeaing  upon  yours.  He  linneQ  and  olothea  which 
I  brou^t  with  me  will  widi  dab.  care  last  fc^  eOme  years — as  yoD 
say.  'Tis  not  quit©  ao  fine  as  worn  hwe  bj^  perscaw  of  fashion,  M»d 
I  may  have  to  purchase  a  few  verr'  fine  shirts  for  great  daya :  but 
those  I  have  are  excellent  for  daily  wear. 

I  am  thankful  that  I  have  been  quite  without  occasion  to  use  your 
excellent  family  pills.  Gumbo  hath  taken  them  with  great  benefit> 
who  grows  fat  and  saucy  upon  Bn§Ush  beef,  ale,  ^id  aii.  He 
senda  his  humble  duty  to  nis  inisti«ts,  and  praya  Mrs.  Mountain  to 
remember  him  to  all  bis  fellow-servants,  especially  Dinah  and  Lily, 
for  whom  he  has  bought  posey-rings  at  Tunbrid^  Fair. 

Besides  partaking  of  all  the  pleasures  of  the  place,  I  hope  my 
honoured  mother  will  believe  that  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of 
my  education.  I  have  had  masters  in  fencing  and  dancing,  and 
my  Lord  Castlewdod's  chaplain,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sampeon,  having 
come  hither  to  drink  the  waters,  has  be«n  so  good  as  to  take  a  vacant 
room  at  my  lodging,  Mir.  S.  break[aat8withiiie,and  we  read  together 
of  A  mormng^be  saying  that  I  am  not  quite  euch  a  duJice  as  I  used 
to  appeajr  at  home.  We  have  read  in  Mr.  Rapin's  Hialory,  Dr. 
Barrow's  Sermons,  and  for  amusement,  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Pope'a 
Homer,  and  (in  French)  the  translation  of  an  Arabian  Work  of 
Tales,  very  diverting.  Several  men  of  learning  have  been  staying 
here  besidea  the  persons  of  fasluon,  and  amongst  the  former  was 
Mr.  Richardson,  the  author  of  the  famous  books  which  you  and 
Monntain  and  my  deareet  brother  used  to  love  so.  He  was  pleased 
when  I  told  him  that  his  works  were  in  your  closet  in  Virginia, 
and  begged  me  to  coav^  his  respectful  compliments  to  my  lady 
mother.  Mr.  B.  is  a  ahort,  fat  man,  with  little  of  the  fire  of  genius 
visible  in  his  eye  or  person. 

My  annt  and  my  cousin,  the  Lady  Maria,  desire  their  afFeotionate 
compliments  to  yon,  and  with  best  r^ards  for  Mountain,  to  whom 
I  enclose  a  note,  I  am, 

Ht^oQT^  Madam, 

Your  dutiful  Son, 

H.  EsuoMD  Wabbinqtow. 

No(e  in  Madam  EimonSe  handwriting. — From  my  son.  Beceived 
October  15,  at  Richmond.       Sent   16  jars    preserved    peaches. 
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2S4&.  beet  tobacco,  24  finest  hams,  per  Royal  WUHmm  of  Liverpool, 
8  jars  peachea,  12  hiunt  for  my  nephHw,  the  jRt.  HtnLOurable  the 
Earl  of  Castlewood.  i  jars,  6^  bama  for  the  BaroueBS  Bemstem, 
ditto  ditto  tot  Mrs.  Laipbert,  of  Oakhnrat,  Surrey,  and  icwt. 
tobacco.  Packet  of  liifalUble  Family  Pilis  for  Gumbo.  My  papa's 
large  silver  gilt  shoe-bucklea  for  H.  and  red  aUver-laced  sadiUe  cloth, 

II  (enclosed  in  No.  I) 
For  Mrs.  Mountain. 

What  do  you  mien,  yoa  silly  old  Mountain,  by  sending  an  ordet 
for  your  poor  old  divaaende  dew  at  JKmaa  t  Pd  have  you  to  k^ow 
I  don't  want  yout.TI,  10«.,  tmd  have  toarwur  order  itp  into  1,000 
bill).  I've  plenty  of  money.  But  I'm  aMeaged  to  yoo  bH  same. 
A  kiss  to  Pamiy  from  Your    loving 

Habby. 

Sole  in  Madam  Esmon/fg  handwrittjig. — This  note,  which  I 
desired  M.  to  show  to  me,  proves  that  she  hatk  a  good  heart,  and 
that  she  wished  to  show  her  gratitude  to  the  family,  by  giving  up 
her  half-yearly  divd.  (on  5001.  3  per  ot.)  to  my  boy.  Hence  I  repn- 
manded  her  verp  alighlly  for  danng  t«  send  money  to  Hr.  E  War* 
rinston,  unknown  to  hie  mother.  Not«  to  Mount«in  not  so  well 
spelt  as  letter  to  me. 

Mem.  to  write  to  Bevd.  Mr.  Sampson  deeiie  to  know  what  theolog. 
books  he  reads  with  H.  Recommend  Law,  Baxter,  Drelincourt. — 
Request  H.  to  say  his  catechism  to  Mr.  S.,  which  he  has  never  quil« 
been  able  to  master.  By  next  ship  peaches  (3),  tobacco  {  cwt 
Hams  for  Mr.  S. 

The  mother  of  the  Virginiaiis  and  her  sona  have  long, 
long  Bince  passed  away.  So  how  are  we  to  accoust  for  the 
fact,  that  of  a  couple  of  letters  sent  under  one  enclosure 
and  by  one  packet,  one  should  be  well  spelt,  and  the  other 
not  entirely  orthographical  ?  Had  Harry  found  some 
wonderful  instructor  such  as  exists  in  the  present  lucky 
times,  and  who  would  improTe  bis  writing  in  six  lessons  ? 
My  view  of  the  case,  i^ter  deliberately  examining  the 
two  notes,  is  this.  No.  1,  in  which  there  appears  a.  trifling 
grammatical  slip  ('th6  kind  friends  whol  found. and  whom 
took  me  in '),  must  ha.ve  been  re-written  from  a  rough 
copy  which  had  probably  uiidergone  the  supwviBion  of 
a  tutor  or  friend.  The  more  artless  composition,  No.  2, 
waB  Hot  referred  to  the  scholar  who  prepared  No.  1  tor 
the  maternal  eye,  and  to  whose  corrections  of  '  who  '■  ^  and 
'  whom  '  Mr.  Warrington  did  not  pay  very  elose  attention. 
Who  knowft  how  he  may  have  been  disturbed  f  A  pretty 
miUiner   may  have   attrafcted   Harry's  attention   out   "' 
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window — A  dancing  bear  with  pipe  and  tabor  may  have 
passed  along  the  common — a  jockey  come  under  his 
windows  to  »iow  off  a  borae  there  T  There  &ie  some  days 
when  any  of  us  may  be  ungramtnatical  and  spell  ill.  Finally, 
suppose  Harry  did  not  care  to  spell  so  elegantly  for  Mrs. 
Mountain  as  for  his  lady-mother,  what  affair  is  that  of  the 
present  biographer,  century,  rrauier  ?  And  as  for  your 
objection  that  Mr.  Warrington,  in  the  above  commuui- 
cation  to  his  mother,  showed  some  little  hypocrisy  and 
reticence  in  his  dealings  with  that  venerable  person,  I 
dare  say,  young  folks,  you  in  your  time  have  written  more 
than  one  prim  letter  to  your  papas  and  mammas  in  which 
not  quite  all  the  transactions  of  your  lives  were  narrated, 
or  if  narrated,  were  exhibited  in  the  most  favourable  light 
for  yourselves — I  dare  say,  old  folks !  you,  in  your  time, 
were  not  altogether  more  candid.  There  must  be  a  certain 
distance  between  me  and  my  son  Jacky.  There  must  be 
a  respectful,  an  amiable,  a  virtuous  hypocrisy  between  us. 
I  do  not  in  the  least  wish  that  he  should  treat  me  as  his 
equal,  that  he  should  contradict  me,  take  my  arm-ohtur, 
read  the  newspaper  first  at  breakfast,  ask  unlimited  friends 
to  dine  when  I  Have  a  party  of  my  own,  and  so  forth.  No  ; 
where  there  is  not  equality  there  must  be  hypocrisy. 
Continue  to  be  bhnd  to  my  faults ;  to  hush  still  as  mice 
when  I  fall  asleep  after  dinner  ;  to  laugh  at  my  old  jokes  ; 
to  admire  my  sayings  ;  to  be  astonish^  at  the  impudence 
of  those  unbelieving  reviewers  ;  to  be  dear  filial  humbugs, 
0  my  children !  In  my  castle  I  am  king.  Let  all  my 
royal  household  back  l>efore  me.  'Tis  not  tlieir  naturaj 
way  of  walking,  I  know  :  but  a  decorous,  becoming,  and 
modest  behaviour  highly  agreeable  to  me.  Away  from 
me  they  may  do,  nay,  they  do  do,  what  they  like.  They 
may  jump,  skip,  dance,  trot,  tumble  over  head  and  heels, 
and  kick  about  freely,  when  they  are  out  of  the  {^esence 
of  my  majesty.  Do  not  then,  my  dear  young  friends,  be 
surprised  at  your  mother  and  aunt  whea  they  cry  out, 
'  Oh,  it  was  highly  immoral  and  improper  of  Mr.  War- 
rington to  be  writing  home  humdrum  demure  letters  to 
his  dear  mamma,  when  he  was  playing  all  sorts  of  merry 
pranks !  ' — but  drvp  a  curtay,  and  say,  '  Yes,  dear  grand- 
matnma '  (or  aunt  an  may  be),  '  it  was  very  wrong  of  him : 
and  I  suppoee  you  never  hibd  your  fun  when  you  wers 
young.'     Of  course,  sliedldn't !  '  And  the  ann  never  shone. 
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and  the  blossoms  oevei  budded,  and  the  blood  never 
danced,  and  the  fiddles  never  sang,  in  her  spring-time. 
Sh,  Babei  /  mon  laii  de  ■povU  et  mon  bonnet  de  nuitf  Ho, 
Betty !  my  gruel  and  my  elippere  !  And  go,  ye  frisky, 
merry  little  souls  !  and  dance,  and  have  your  merry  little 
supper  of  cakes  and  ale  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

TBB  BEAB  AMD  THE  LEADKE 

VB.  candid  readers 
knowthereal  state 
of  the  case  regard- 
ing   Harry    War- 
rington and  that 
luckless  Cattarina ; 
but  a  number  of 
the  old  ladies   at 
Tunbridge     Wells 
supposed  the  Vir- 
ginian to    be    as 
dissipated  as  any 
young        English 
nobleman  of    the 
highest      quality, 
and    Madame    de 
Bernstein     was 
especially   incredulous    about    hec    nephew's    innocence. 
It    was  the  old  lady's  firm  belief  that  Harry  was  lead- 
ing  not   only   a  menr  life  but  a  wicked  one,  and   her 
tvisb  was   father  to  the  thought  that  the  lad  might  be 
no  better  than   his  neighbours.      An  old  Koman  herself, 
she  liked  her  nephew  to  do  as  Borne  did.     All  the  scandal 
r^adcdingMr.  Warrington's  Lovelace  adventures  she  eagerly 
fuid  complacently  accepted.     We  have  seen  how,  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  he  gave  tea  and  music  to  the  company  at 
the  Wells  :  and  he  was  so  gallant  and  amiable  to  the  ladies 
(to  ladies  (rf  a  much  better  figure  an:d  character  thwi  the 
unf-ojrtunate  Cattftrina),  that  Madame  Bernstein  ceased  to 
be  disquirted  regwdinft  the  silly  love  affair  which  had  had 
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a  commencement  atCastlewood,  and  relaxed  id  her  vigilance 
over  Lady  Maria.  Some  folks — many  old  folks; — are  too 
selfish  to  interest  tbemselves  long  about  the  affairs  of  their 
neighbours.  The  baroness  had  her  tniiiips  to  think  of, 
her  dinners,  her  twinges  of  rheumatism  :  and  her  siispitiions 
regarding  Maria  and  Harry,  lately  so  lively,  now  dozed, 
and  kept  a  careless,  unobservant  watch.  She  may  have 
thought  that  the  danger  was  over,  or  she  may  have  ceased 
to  care  whether  it  existed  or  not,  or  that  artful  Maria, 
by  her  conduct,  may  have  quite  cajoled,  soothed,  and 
misguided  the  old  Dragon,  to  whose  charge  she  was  given 
over.  At  Maria's  age,  nay,  earlier  indeed,  maidens  nave 
learnt  to  be  very  sly,  and  at  Madame  Bernstfiin's  time  of 
life,  dragons  are  not  so  fierce  and  alert.  They  cannot 
turn  so  readily,  some  of  their  old  teeth  have  dropped  out, 
and  their  eyes  require  more  sleep  than  they  needed  in  days 
when  they  Were  more  active,  venomous,  and  dangerous. 
I,  for  my  part,  know  a  few  female  dragons,  de  -par  le  monde, 
and,  aa  I  watoh  them  and  remember  what  they  were, 
admire  the  softening  influence  of  years  upon  these  whilom 
destroyers  of  man-  and  womankind.  Their  scales  are  so 
9oft,  that  any  knight  with  a  moderate  power  of  thrust 
can  strike  them :  ^eir  claws,  once  strong  enough  to  tear 
out  a  thousand  eyes,  only  fall  with  a  feeble  pat  that  scarce 
raises  the  skin  :  their  tongues,  from  their  toothless  old 
gums,  dart  a  venom  which  is  rather  disagreeable  than 
deadly.  See  them  traiUng  their  languid  tails,  and  crawling 
home  to  their  caverns  at  roosting  time !  How  weak  are 
their  powers  of  doing.injury  !  their  maleficence  how  feeble ! 
How  changed  are  they  since  the  brisk  days  when  their  eyes 
shot  wickwi  fire ;  their  tongue  spat  poison  ;  their  breath 
blasted  reputation ;  and  they  gobbled  up  a  dai^p'  Victim 
at  least ! 

If  the  good  folks  at  Oakhurst  could  liot  resist  the  testi- 
mony wluch  was  brought  to  them  regarding  Harry's  ill- 
doings,  why  should  Madame  Bernstein,  who  in  the  course 
of  her  long  days  had  had  more  experience  of  evil  than  all 
the  Oakhurst  lEamity  put  together,  be  leas  credulous  than 
they  ?  Of  course  every  single  cM  woman  of  her  ladyship's 
society  believed  every  story  tliat  wastold  about  Mr.  Harry 
Warriiwton's  diseipatttd  habits;  bmA  was  ready  to  believe 
ae  muoh  more  ill  of  him  as'  you  please.  When  the  irtMfe 
dancer  went'baok  to  I^ndon;  as  ebedid,  it  was  beoaiusv 
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tJiatheattlesaHtmy  deserted  her.  Hedeeertedhertoiaome- 
body  else,  whose  .jMOLe  was  confidently  given, — whose 
name  l-TT-whoBe  haU-doEen  names  the  society  at  Tunbridge 
W^  would  whkper  about ;  where  there  coogregftted 
people  of  »U-nuikB  and  degrees,  women  of  fashion,  women 
of  reputation,  of  demi-iepubation,  of  virtue,  of  no  virtue, — 
aJl  miDgling  in  the  same  rooms,  dancing  to  tbea&raeliddles, 
drinkiag  out  of  the  same  glasses  at  the  Wells,  and  alike 
IB  search  of  health,  or  society,  or  pleasure.  A  century  ago 
and  our  ancestors,  the  most  free  or  the  most  strait- 
laced,  met  togeth^  at  a  score  of  such  merry  places  as  that 
where  our  fo'es^nt  soene  lies,  and  danced,  and  frisked,  and 
gamed,  and  drank  at  Epsom,  Bath,  Tunhndge,  Harrogate, 
OS  they  do  at  Hombourg.and  Baden  now.  ^ 

Harry's  bad  reputation  then  comforted  his  old  aunt 
exceedingly,  and  eased  her  mind  in  lespect  to  the  boy's 
passion  for  Lady  Maria.  So  easy  was  she  in  her  mind, 
that  whan  the  chaplain  said  he  came  to  escort  her  ladyship 
home^  Madame.  Bernstein  did  not  even  care  to  part  from 
her  niece.  She  preferred  rather  to  keep  her  under  her  eye, 
to  talk  to  her  about  her  wicked  young  cousin's  wild  extrava- 
gances, to  whisper  to  her  that  boys  would  be  boys,  to 
confide  to  Maria  her  intention  of  getting  a  proper  wife  for 
Harry, — some  one  of  a  suitable  age, — some  one  with 
a  suitable  fortune, — all  which  pleasantries  poor  Maria  had 
to  bear  with  as  much  fortitude  as  she  could  muster. 

There  lived,  during  the  last  c^itury,  a  certain  French 
duke  and  marquis,  who  distinguished  himself  in  Europe, 
and  America  likewise,  and  has  obliged  posterity  by  leaving 
behind  him  a  choice  volume  of  memoirs,  which  the  gentle 
reader  is  speoially  warned  not  to  consult.  Having  per- 
formed the  'part  of  Z>on  Juan  in  his.  own  countn^,  in  ours, 
and  Id  other  parts  of  Btirope,  he  has  kindly  noted  down  the 
namea  of  manyi  oourt-beautiea  who  fell  victims  to  his  powers 
of  fascination  i  aod  very  pleasant  reading  no  doubt  it  must 
be  for  the  grandsons  aad  descendants  of  the  iashi^aable 
persons  amongst  whom  our  brilliafit  nobleman  moved, 
to  find  the  names  of  their  ancestressee  adorning  M,  le  Due's 
spri^tly  pages,  and  their  frailties  recorded  by  the  candid 
writer  who  caused  them. 

Ill  the  course  of  the  peregrinations  of  this  nobleman, 
he  visited  Nortii  America,  and,  as  had  been  his  "^s**"^ 
in  ,£>urope,  pKHWeded  straightway  to  fall  in  love.     And 
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carious  it  is  to  c61itr««t  the  elegant  refineflieiita  of  Eurdpe«Hi 
eociety,  where,  fiitSeordfngto  Monseipiear,  he  had  but  to 
kt-y  siege  to  a  voman'  in  order'  to  vanqtiisb  her,  with  the 
simple  lives  and  habite  of  tbtt  colonial  folks,  amengftt  whom 
this  European  enslaver  of  hearts  -did  not,  it  appears,  mak* 
a  single  con<|ueet;  Had  heddne  Bo,  hd  ironld  ae  letvtainly 
have  narrated  hia  victmltes  in  Pennij^rania  attd'  New 
England,  as  he  described  his 'successes  in' this  and'Us-own 
country;  Travdters  in  America  have  cried  out  quite 
}6udly  Enough  agaanst  th(!  rttdenees  and '  barbarism  tA 
transatlantiii  mannerB ;  let  the  present  Writer'  give  the 
bumble  testimony  of  his  experieftoe'that  th©;cbttversatitin 
of  American  gentlemen  is  generally  modest,  aiid,  to  the  best 
of  his  belief,  the  lives  of  thewomen''pupe; 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Hany  Wftrrinftton  brought  his 
oolortial  modesty  alAng' with  him  to  the  old  oountry;  and 
though  he  oould  not  help  hearing  the  five  talk  of  the 
persons  amongst  whom  he  lived,  and  who  were  men  of 
pleasure  and  uie  world,  he  sat  pretty  silent  himself  in  the 
midst  of  tlMir  rattle ;  never  indnlged  io.  double  entendre 
in  his  conversation  with  women ;  had  no  victories  over 
the  sex  to  boast  of ;  and  was  shy  and  awkward  when  he 
heard  such  narrated  by  others. 

This  youthful  modesty  Mr.  Sampson  had  remarked  during 
his  intercourse  with  the  lad  at  Oastlewood,  where  Mr.  War- 
rington had  more  than  once  shown  himself  quite  unea^ 
whilst  cousin  Will  was  telling  some  of  his  choice  stories  ; 
and  my  lord  had  curtly  rebuked  his  brother,  bidding  him 
keep  Ms  jc^es  for  the  ushers'  table  at  K^isington,  and 
not  give  needless  oSence  to  their  kinsman.  Hence  the 
exclamation  of  '  Reverentia  puerig ',  which  the  chajJain  hod 
addressed  to  hia  neighbour  at  the  ordinary  on  Harry's  first 
appearance  there.  Mr.  Sampson,  if  he  had  not  sb«Dgth 
sufficient  to  do  right  himself,  at  least  had  gracei' enough 
not  to  offend  innocent  yoUng  g«4itlemen  by  his  cynicism. 

The  chaplain  was  touched  by  Harry's  gift  of  the  horse  ; 
and  felt  &  genuine  friendliness  towards  the  lad.  '  You  see; 
sir,'  says  he,  '  I  am  of  the  wtn-ld,  and  must  do  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  does;  -  I  have  led  a  rough  life;  Mr.  WomngtcHi, 
and  can't  afford  to  be  more  particular  thiin-vrvy  neighbours. 
Vidto  tneliora,  deteriora^  aefpior,  as  we  said  at  college. 
I  have  got  a  little  sist^,  who  is  at  boarding-sohool,  not 
v«y  far  from  here,  and,,  as  I  keep  a  deoent  tongue  in  my 
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head  when  I  am  talking  witfa  my  little  Pfttty,  and  expaet 
others  to  do  ab  much,  sure  I  cosy  tiy  mod  do  «Kimudl 
by  you.' 

Tikfs  ohajdoin '  waa  loud  in  hia  pmiseti  of  Harry,  to  liiB 
aunt,  the  old-  barOnets.  She-  liked  to  hear  bim  prataed. 
She  was  as  fond  of  him  as  she  could  be  of  anything )  was 
plensed  in  bib  compatny,  with  his  good  looks,  hie;  manly 
courageous  beMing,  bis  bln8hee,-wh^  oama  ao  iBadily.bis 
bright  eyes,  his  deep  youthful  voice.  His  shrewdness  and 
simplicity  constantly  amused  her ;  ^e  would  have  wearied 
of  him '  long  before;  had  he  been  olever,  or  leamedi  or 
witty,  <H-  other  than  he  was,  '  We  most  fe»d  a  good  wife 
for  him,  chaplain,'  she  said  to  Mr.  Sampeon.  '  I  have  one 
or  two  in  my  eye,  who,  I  think,  will  suit  him.  We  must 
set  him  up  here ;  he  never  will  bear  going  back  to  ha 
savages  again,  or  to  live  with  his  little  Methodist  of  a 
mother.' 

Now  about  this  point  Mr.  Sampson,  too,  was  personify 
anxious,  and  had  aJso  a  wife  in  his  eye  for  Hany.  I  sup- 
pose he  must  have  had  some  conversations  with  his  lord 
at  Castlewood,  whom  we  have  heard  ez^wesding  some  inten- 
tion of  complimenting  his  chaplain  with  a  good  living  or 
other  provision,  in  the  event  of  his  b^ng  able  to  carry 
out  his  lordship's  wishes  regarding  a  marriage  for  Lady 
Maria.  If  his  good  offices  could  help  that  anxious  lady 
to  a  husband,  Sampson  was  ready  to  employ  them ;  and 
he  now  waited  to  see  in  what  most  effectual  manner  he 
could  bring  his  influence  to  bear. 

Sampson's  society  was  most  agreeable,  and  he  and  his 
young  friend  were  intimate  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
The  parson  rejoiced  in  high  spirits,  good  appetite,  good 
humour ;  pretended  to  no  sort  of  squeamishness,  and 
indulged  in  no  sanctified  hypocritical  conversation  ;  never- 
theless, he  took  care  not  to  shock  his  young  finend  by  any 
needless  outbreaks  of  levity  or  immorality  of  talk,  initiating 
his  pupil,  perhaps  from  policy,  perhaps  from  compunction, 
only  into  the  minor  mysteries,  as  it  were ;  and  not  telling 
him  the  secrets  with  which  the  unlucky  adept  bimseU  was 
only  too  famOiar.  With  Harry,  Sampson  was  only  abridi, 
lively,  jolly  companion,  ready  for  any  drinking  bout,  or 
any  sport,  a  cockfight,  a  shoorting  match,  a  game  at  cards, 
or  a  gallop  across  the  conimon  ;  but  his  conversation  was 
decent,  and  he  tried  much  more  to  amuse  the  young  man. 
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than  to  lead  him  aatraj.  The  ohapUia  -was  quite  succeaa- 
fal :  he  Iwd  immense  animal  spirits  as  weHas  natural  wit, 
and  aptitude  as  well  as  experience  in  that  businesB  o£  toad- 
eater  vhioh' had  been  his.oallinp;  and  livelihood  from  his 
Tery  earliest  years, — ewer  sinoe  he  ficst  entered  college  as 
a  Bervitot,  and  oast  abOut  to  see  by  whose  mecuis  he  could 
mako  his  iortaaa  in  life.  That  was  but  satire  juet  now, 
when  w«  said  there  were  no  toad-eaters  left  in  the  w(»rld. 
There  are  many  men  <rf  Sampson's  profession  now,  doubtr 
less ;  nay,  little  boys  at  our  public  scho(^  are  sent  tJiither 
at  tiie  eaiiieat  age,  instructed  by  their  parents,  and  put 
out  apprentices  to  toad-eating.  But  the  flattery  is  not  so 
manifest  as  it  used  to  be  a  hundred  years  sinoe.  Young 
m^i  and  old  h&re  hangers-on^  and  led  ci^taias,  but  they 
assume  an  appearuice  of  equality,  bcarow  money,  or 
swallow  their  toads  in  private,  and  walk  abroad  arm-in- 
arm with  the  great  man,  and  call  him  by  his  name  without 
his  title.  In  those  good  old  times,  when  Harry  Warrington 
first  came  to  Europe,  a  gentleman's  toad-eater  pretended 
to  no  airs  of  equality  at  all ;  openly  paid  court  to  his 
patron,  called  him  by  that  name  to  other  folks,  went  on 
his  errands  for  him,— «ny  sort  of  errands  which  the  pabron 
might  devise^ — called  him  '  sir '  in  speaking  to  him,  stood  up 
in  his  presence  until  bidden  to  sit  down,  and  flattered  him 
ex  officio.  Mr,  Sampson  did  not  take  the  least  shame  in 
speaking  of  Hairy  as^hia  young  patron, — as  a  young  Vir- 
ginian nobleman  recommended  to  him  by  his  other  noble 
patron,  the  Earl  of  Castlewood.  He  was  proud  of  appearing 
at  Harry's  side,  and  as  his  humble  retainer,  in  public 
talked  about  him  to  the  company,  gave  orders  to  lorry's 
hradesmen,  from  whom,  let  us  hope,  he  received  a  per* 
eentoge  in  return  for  his  recommendations,  performed  all 
the  tunctiona  of  aide  de  camp — others,  if  our  young  gentle- 
man demanded  them  from  the  obsequious  divine,  who  had 
gaily  dischai^ed  the  duties  of  ami  du  prince  to  ever  so 
many  young  men  of  faahion,  since  his  own  ^itrance  into 
th&  world.  It  must  be  confessed  th&t,  since  hi»  airival  in 
Europe,  itt.  Warrington  had  not  been  uniformly  lucky  in 
the  friuidshi|»  which-  he  had  made. 

'What  ft  reputation,  sir,  they  have  made  for  you  in 
this,  place  ] '  cries  Mr.  Sampson,  coming  back  from  the 
cofiee-house  to  his  patron.  '  Monsieur  de  Richelieu  waa 
nothing  to  yon  ! ' 
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'How  do  you  inean,  MonsistiF  de  Bich^tea  ! — NeviM 
WAS  at  Minorca  in  my  life,'  says  downright  Harry,  who 
had  not  heard  of  those  victoriee  at  hoitte,  which  loads  the 
Rrench  duke  te.wkiw. 

Ii&^  Sampson  explained.  The  pretty  widow  Pateham  who 
had  just  arrived  was  certainly  desperate  about  Mr.  War- 
rington :  her  way  of  going  on  at  the  rooms,  the  night 
before,  proved  tiiat.  As  for  Mrs.  Hooper,  that  was  a  known 
case,  and  the  alderman  had  fetched  his  wife  back  to 
London  for  no  other  reason.  It  was  the  talk  of  the  whole 
Wells. 

'  Who  says  bo  ?  '  ories  out  Hany,  indignantly.  '  I  should 
like  to  meet  the  man  who  dares  say  so,  and  confound  the 
villain ! ' 

'  I  Should  not  like  to  show  him  bo  you,'  says  Mr.  Samp- 
son, laughing.     '  It  might  be  the  worae  for  him,' 

'  It's  a  shame  to  speak  with  suoh  lev^  abouG  the 
character  of  ladies  or  of  gentlemen,  either,'  continues 
Mr.  Warrinffton,  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  fume. 

'  So  I  told  them,'  says  the  obaplaiii,  wt^ing  his  head  and 
looking  very  much  moved  and  very  grave,  though,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  it  had  never  come  into  his  mind  at  all 
to  be  angry  at  hearing  chaises  of  this  nature  against  Harry. 
'  It's  a  shame,  I  say,  to  talk  away  the  reputation  of 
any  man  or  woman  as  people  do  here.  Do  you  know,  in 
our  country,  a  fellow's  ears  would  not  be  safe  ;  and  a  little 
before  I  \ett  home,  three  brothers  shot  down  a  man  for 
having  spbken  ill  of  their  sister.' 

'  Serve  the  villain  right  ! '  cries  Sampson. 
'  Already  they  have  had  that  calumny  about  me  ee( 
a-going  here,   ^mpson, — about   me  and  the  poor,  little 
French  dancing-girl.' 

'  I  have  heard,'  says  Mr.  Sampson,  ehakii^  powder  out 
of  his  wig. 

'  Widked  ;   wasn't  it  T  ' 

*  Abominable.' 

*  They  said  the  very  same  thing  about  my  Iiord  March, 
Isn't  it  shameful  ?  ' 

'  Indeed  it  is,'  says  Mr.  Sampson,  preserving  a  face  of 
wonderful  gravity. 

*  I  don't  know  what  I  ^ould  do  if  these  stories  were 
to  oome  to  my  mother's  ears.  It  irould  break  her  heart, 
I  do  believe  ifwoold.    Why,  only  a  few  days  before  y^ 
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cam^,  a  military  friend  of.  mine,  Mr.  Wi^Q,  told  me  bow 
the-  most  horrible  lies  were  circulated  about  me.  Good 
Heavens !  What  do  they  think  a  genUemafii  of  my  n^me 
and  country  can  be  capable  of — I  a  sedueer  of  woineu  ? 
They  might  as  well  eay  I  was  a  horse^-stealer  or  a  house- 
breaber.  I  vow  if  I  hear  any  maa  say  so,  I'll  have 
his  ears ! ' 

^I  hare  read,  sir,  that  the  .Clralid  Seignior  of  Turkey 
has  bushels  of  eaxa  sometimes  sent  la  to  him,'  says  Mr.  San^ 
son,  laughing.  'If  you  took  all  those  that  had  heard 
scandal  against  you  or  others,  what  baskets  you  would  fill ! ' 

'And  BO  I  would,  Sampson,  as  soon  as  look  at  'em  : — 
any  fellow's  who  said  a  word  against  a  liidy  or  a  gentleman 
of  honour  t '  cries  the  Virginian, 

'  If  you'll  go  down  to  the  Well,  you'll  find  a  harvest  of 
'em.  I  just  came  &om  there.  It  was  the  high  tide  of 
scandal.  Detraction  was  at  its  height.  And  you  may  see 
the  nym-phas  ditcentes  and  t^e  dure^  «ityrontm  acvtas,'  cries 
the  chaplain,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

'  That  may  be  as  you  say,  Sampson,' .  Mr.  Warring- 
ton replies  ;  '  but  if  eve^  I  hear  Any  maji  -  speak  against 
my  oharaoter  I'U  punish  him.     Mark  that.' 

'I  shall'  be  very  sorry  for  his  sake,  that  I  should;  for 
you'll  mark  him  in  a  way  he  won't  like,  sir ;  and  I  know 
you  «re  a  man  of  your  word.' 

*  You  may  be  sure  of  tbat,  Sampson.  And  now  shtOl 
we  go  to  dmner,  and  afterwards  to  my  Lady  Trumping- 
ton's  tea  ? ' 

'  You  know,  sir,  I  can't  resist  a  card  or  a  bottle,'  says 
Mr.  SampscMi.  'Let  us  have  the  laet- first  and  then  the 
first  sh^  come  last.'  And  with  this  the  two  gentlemen 
went  off  to  their  accustomed  place  of  refection. 
'  That  was  an  age  in  which  wine-bibbing  v/m  more  common 
than  in  our  politer  time  ;  and,  especially  since  the  arrival 
of  General  Braddock's  army  in  his  native  country,  our 
young  Virginian  had  acquired  rather  a  liking  for.  the  filKng 
of  bumpers  and  the  oalliog  of  toasts ;  having  heard  that 
it  was  a  point  of  honour  among  the  officers  never  to  decline 
a  toast  or  a  cluJlenge.  So  Harry  and  his  cbajdain  drank 
their  claret  in  peace  and  plenty,  naming,  as  the  simple 
custom  was,  some  lavourtte  lady  with  eaeh  ^ass. 

Ihe  ch&^Ain  had  reasons  of  his  own  for  desiring  to  know 
how  far  the  afiair  between  Harry  and  my  Lady  Maria  had 
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gone  ;  Mother  it  wm  advaociiig,  of  wbetiier  it  wiw  aided ; 
and  he  and  his  young  :fnend  were  just  warm  oDOugh  with 
the  darat  to  be  able  to  talk  with  that  great -eloquence, 
that  oondoiu:,  that  admintbie  fnetidlineee,  nhioh  good  wine 
tf^en  in  a  rather  injudioiouB  quwtity  inepires.  O  kindly 
harTests  oC  the 'Aquitanian  grape!  O  sunny  banka  M 
GvBoa6»  !  ■  0  fri,«BdIy  cave&  of  Gledfitane,.  where  the  dusky 
flaaks  lie  recondite !  May  we  not  say  a  word  trf  thanka 
for  all  the  pleasuifi  we  owe  you  ?  Are  the  Ten>per»nce 
men  tO'  be  aUowdd  to  shoilt  ia  jthe  public  placfs  ?  are  the 
Vegetfcriane  to  bellow  .'  Cabbage  for  ever  '  ?'  aad  may  wo 
modest  Otinophilists  not  sing  the  praises  of  our  favourite 
plMit  ?  Alter  tJie  drinking  of  good  Boideaujc  wine,  there 
is  a  pmnt  (1  do  n»t  sa^y  a  pint)  at  whichimea  amve,  whaa 
all  the  generous  faculties  of  tbe  soul  are  awakened  and  in 
full  vigour ;  when  the  wit  brightens  and  breaks  out  in 
sudden  Sm^os  ;  wh^i  t^  intellects  are  keenest ;  when 
the  peat-up  wofds  aiid  confined  thoughts  get  a  nightMiile, 
and  rush  abroad  and  disport  themBelves  ;  when  the  kindest 
affections  oome  out  and  shake  hands  with  mankind,  and  the 
timid  Truth  jumps  up  naked  out  of  his  well  and  proclaims 
hiniself  to  all  the  worldi  How,  by  the  kind  influence  of  the 
wine-cup,  we  succour  the  poor  and  humble  !  How  bravely 
we  rush  to  the  rescue  of  the  oppressed  !  I  SAy,  in  the  face 
of  all  the  pumps  which  ever  spouted,  that  there  is  a  moment 
in  a  bout  of  good  wine  at  which,  if  a  man  could  but  remain, 
wit,  wisdom.oourage.generceity,  eloquence,  happiness,  were 
bis^  butt <the  moment  passes,  and, that  other  gla^  somehow 
spoils  the  state  of  beatitude.  There  is  a  headache  in  the 
morning ;  we  are  not  goii^  into  ParUament  toa:  our  native 
town ;  we  are  not  going  to ,  ahoot  those  Frmch  officers 
who  have  been  speaking  disrespectfully  of  our  country ; 
and  poor  Jeremy  Diddler  caHa  about  eleven  o'clock  for 
another  half-sovereign,  and  we  are  unwell  in  bed,  and  caji't 
see  bim,  ai}d  send  him  empty  away. . 

Well,  th«fi,  i«A  thef  iMt  over  their  generous  cups,  the 
oompany  having  departed,. and:  the  — tii  bottle  of  clatcet 
being  brought  in  by  M(»isiettr  Berbeau,i<the  d^plain  found 
himself  in  an  eloquent  state,  with  a  strong  desire  ioc 
inculcating  sublime  moral  preoepte,  whilst  Harry  was  moved 
by  im  etlCtieme  longing. to  expla4a  his  whole  ,prtvate  histcHry, 
and  impanit  all  his  present  feelings  .to  his  new  friend.  Marie 
that  fact.     Why  must  a  man  say  everything  that  comes 
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uppermost  in  his  noble  mind,  because  forsoobli  he  bga 
swallowed  a  half-pint  taoie  of  wine  t^n  he  tnxliaaiily 
drinks  f  'Suppose -I  had  committed  a  muTder  ^of  course 
I  allow  the  cherry  aitd  oh&nipi^e' at  dinner),  should 
I  announce  that  homicide  eomewhera  about  the  thiid 
bottle  (in  a  small  party  of  mWi)  of  clMet  at'  dessert  ?  Of 
course:  and  hence  the  fidelity  to  water-gruel  amtoawwd 
a  few  pages  back. 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear  what  yoirr  oondutit  has  re^y  bewi 
with  regard  to  the  Cattaiina,  Mr.  Watrhigton  ;  I  am  glad 
from  my  soul ! '  saya  the  impetuous  ehaplain.  '  The  wine 
is  with  you.  You  have  shown  tha*  yoo  can  bear  down 
calumny, i  and  resist  temptation.  Ah!  my  dear  sir,  men 
are  not  all  so  fortunate.  What  famous  good  wine  thai 
is  ! '  and  he  sucks  up  a  glass  with  '  A  toast  from  you,'  my 
dear  sir,  if  you  please  ! ' 

'  I  give  you  "  Miss  Fanny  Mountain,  of  Virginia  ",'  eays 
Mr.  Warrington,  filling  a  bumper  as  his  thoughts  fly  sblaight- 
way,  ever  so  many  thousand  mlies,  to  home. 

'One  of  your  American  conquests,  I  suppose,'  says  the 
chaplain. 

'  Nay,  she  is  but  ten  years  old,  and  I  have  never  made 
any  conquests  at  all  in  Virginia,  Mr,  Sampson,'  says  the 
young  gentleman. 

'  You  are  like  a  tnie  gentlranan,  and  don't  hisa  and 
teU,  sir.' 

'I  neither  kiss  nor  tell.  It  isn't  the  custom  of  out 
country,  Sampson,  to  ruin  girls,  or  frequent  the  society 
of  low  women.  We  Virginian  gentlemen  honour  women  : 
we  don't  wish  to  bring  them  to  shame,'  cries  the  young 
toper,  looking  very  proud  and  handsome.  '  The  yowng 
lady  whose  name  I  mentioned  hath  lived  in  our  family 
since  her  infancy,  and  I  would  shoot  the  man  who  did 
her  a  wrong  ; — by  Heaven,  I  would.' 

'  Your  sentiments  do  you  honour  !  Let  me  shake  handa 
with  you  !  I  wt'U  shake  hands  with  yoU,  Mr.  Warrington,' 
critid  the  enthusiastic  Sampson.  'And  let  me  tell  you, 
'tis  the  grasp  of  honest  friendship  offered  you,  and  not 
merely  tiie  poor  retains  paying  court  to  the  wealthy 
patron.  No  1  with  such  liquor  as  this,  all  men  are  equal  ; — 
faith,  all  men  are  rich,  whilst  it  lasts  !  and  Tom  Sampson 
is  as  wealthy  with  his  bottle  as  your  lionour  wSth  oil  the 
.    acres  of  your  prinCipsJity  ! ' 
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'  Letr  us  ha'^e  ahotHer  beitfle  of  riohaa,'  aays  Hanr;,  vHtti 
a  laugh.  'Encore  du  cachet  jaune,  mon  bon  Monsieni 
Barbeau  r^  atfd  «sit  Mtnuieiir  l^rbeau  to  the  cavee  below. 

'Another  bottle  of  richeB !  Capita),  capital!  How 
beairtifiilly  you  speak  Frenob,  Mr,  Harry.' 

'  I  <io  Bpeak  it  veil,'  Bays  Harry.  '  At  ieast^  vhea 
I  apeak,  Uonsieor  Barbeau  understandB  me  well  enou^.' 

'  You  do  everything  well,  I  think.  Yon  succeed  in  what- 
ever yoii  try.  That  is  why  thty  teve  fanoied  here  you 
have  won  the  hearts  of  so  many  women,  air.' 

'  Thov  you  go  again  about  the  women  I  I  tell  you 
I  don't  like  these  stories  about  women.  Confound  me, 
Sampson,  why  is  a  gentleman's  cfaaraoter  to  be  blackened 

'  Well,  at  any  rate  there  is  one,  unless  my  eyes  deceive 
me  veiy  much  indeed,  sir  1 '  cries  tbe  chaplain. 

'  Whom  do  you  mean  f  '  ac^ed  Harry,  fiashing  very  red. 

'  Nay;  I  name  no  names.  It  isn't  for  a  poor  chaplain 
to  meddle  with  his  betters'  doings,  or  to  know  their 
tho^bts,'  sa^  Mr.  Sampson. 

*  n&ougbts  !  v>!utt  thoughts,  Sampson  ?  ' 

'  I  fancied  I  saw  on  the  part  of  a  certain  lovely  and 
respected  lady  at  Castlewood,  a  preference  exhibited.  I 
fancied  on  the  side  ot  a  oertein  distiDgiushed  young  gentle- 
uiaa  a  strong  liking  mamfested  itseif  :  but  I  may  have  been 
wrong,  and  twk  pardon.' 

'  Cfe,  Sampson,  SampB(»i ! '  bn^e  out  the  ydUng  mas. 
'  I  tell  you  I  am  miseraole.  I  tell  you  I  have  been' longing 
for  Bome  one  to  confide  in,  or  ask  advic*  at.  You  do 
know,  then,  that  there  b&s  been  something .  going  on— 
something  between  me  and — Help  iSx.  Sampson,' Monsieur 
Barbcau-— ^wd— some  one  else  ? ' 

*  I  hove  watchtid  it  this  month  past,'  aays  the  chaplain. 
'  Confound  me,  sir;  do  yon  mean  you  have  been  a  spy 

OB  TB»  ? '  says  the  other  hotly. 

'  A  spiy  1  You  made  little'  di^uise  of  tile  matt^, 
Afr.  Warrington,  and  her  ladyship  wasn't  k  much  better 
hand  at  deoeiviag.  You  were  always  together.  In  the 
shrubberies,  in  the  walks,  in  the  viUags,  in  the  gtmeries 
of  iAm  h(nifle,-»^you  always  foubd  a  pretext :  for  being 
tc^ethw,  and  plenty  of  eyes  besideB  mine  watched  you.' 

*  Oradoua  powers  I  WbaA  iitt^uiaee,  fiojnpsoii  t '  criM 
the  lad. 
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'Nay,  sir,  'tiis  forbidden  to hiw  awl' t«U,  1  wty- so  again,' 
B»ys  the  chaplain. 

The  youi^  man  turned  Tery .red.  'Oh,  Sampsoo  1 '  he 
oried,  '  can  I — can  Iconfide  in  you?  ' 

'  Dearest  air — dear  ^en^TouB  yorfth— you  knotr  I  wotild 
Bhed  my  heart's  blood  for  yojx ! '  exclaims  tb«  chaplain, 
squeezing  his  patron's  hand,  and  turning  a  briUiimt  pair 
of  eyefl  oeiliogwarda. 

'  Oh,  Sampson  !  I  tdl  yon  lam  miserable.  With  tJl 
this  play  and  wine,  whilst  I  have  been  here,  I  teU  yon 
I  hare  been  trying  to  drive  Awny  oare.  I  own  to  yon  that 
when,  we. were  at  Oaatlewood  there  waa  things  pateed 
between  a  certain  lady  and  me.' 

The  parson  gave  a  slight  whistle  over  his  glass  of  bor- 
deaux. 

'  And  they've  made  me  wretwhed,  those  things  have. 
I  mean,  you  see,  that  if  a  gentleman  has  given  his  word, 
why,  it's  his  word,  and  he  must  stand  by  it,  you  know. 
I  mean  that  I  thought  I  loved  her,-'-and  so  I  do  very  much, 
and  she's  a  most  dear,  kind,  darling,  aSeotiwiate  oreatiiFe, 
and  very  handsome,  too, — quite  beiautiful ;  but  thai,  you 
know,  oui  ages,  Sampson.  Think  of  our  ages,  Sampeon  ! 
She's  as  dA  as  my  mother  ! ' 

'  Who  would  never  forgive  you.' 

'  I  don't  intend  to  jet  anybody  meddle  in  my  ftSairs, 
not  Madam  Esmond  nor  anybody  else,'  ones  Gany  :  '  bat 
yon  see,  Sampson,  she  is  old — and,  oh  hajig  it  1  -  Wby  did 
Axmt  Bernstein  tell  me-^-^  3  ' 

'Tell  you  what  f ' 

'  Something  I  can't  divulge  to  fuiybody,  3ometlung.ttw.t 
tortures  me  I ': 

'  Not  about  the — the — ^'  the  chaplain  paused ;  be  was 
going  to  aa/y  about  her  Iwlyeh^'s  tititle  afbur  with  the 
French  dBDoing-mastes ;  about  other  lijttle  anecdotes 
affecting  her  character.  Bubhe  hodnot  drunk  wine  eijkou^ 
to  be. quite  candidr  xx  too  mbok,  and  wis  past. the  real 
moment  ^of' virtue. 

*  YAs,  yes,'  every  one;  of  'em  falafi — ervry  ooe  of  'c«n  !  ' 
BhriekB  ouA.Harryi   :'  .  .    :        i  '' 

'^<)rreatpt)werS|!what-do  yon  mean  ^' asks  hiB' friend. 

'These,'  sir.'bheae-! '  sa^  Han^*,  1>eating' a  tattoo  bo  his 
own  white  teeti.  '-I  dida'*  tno*  it  when,  I  «ak«d  her. 
I  swear  I  didn't  know  it.    Oh,  it's  horrible— it's  htadWo  ! 
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Bod  It  has  caused  me  nights  of  a^ony,'  SampMn.  My 
dear  oM  gmndfathet  had  a  set,  a  f^notunan  at  Ckarles- 
bown  made  them  far  him,  and  ire  nsAd  *to  look  at  'em 
grinning  in  a  tumblerr,  and  when  th^  were  out,  his  jawB 
nsed  to  fail  in — I  never  thou^t  »ke  had  'em.' 

'  Had  what,  sir  ? '  again  asked  the  chaplain. 

'CoiJound  it.  Sir,  don't  you  see  I  mean  teetht'  says 
Hany,  rapping  the  table. 

'  Nay,  only  two.' 

'  And  how  the  devil  do  you  know,  sir  ?  '  asks  the  young 
man  fiercely.   ■ 

'  I — 1  had  it  from  th«  maid.  She  h*d  two  teeth  knocked 
out  by  a  stone  whioh  oat  iux  lip  a  little,  and  tb^  have 
been  repl&oed;' 

'  Ob,  Sampson,  do  you  mean  bo  say  they  ain't  aU 
sham  ones  1    cnea  the  boy. 

'  But  two,  sir,  at  leest  bo  Peggy  tdd  me,  and  she  would 
just  as  soon  have  blabbed  about  the  whole  two-and-thirty — 
the  rest  are  at  sound  as  yours,  which  are  beautiful.' 

'  And  her  hair,  Sampson,  is  that  all  right,  too  ? '  asks 
the  young  gentleman. 

'  'Tis  lov^y — ^I  have  seen  that.  I  can  take  my  oath  to 
that.  Her  ladyship  can  sit  upon  it ;  and  her  figure  is 
very  fine  ;  and  her  skin  is  as  white  as  enow ;  and  her  heart 
is  the  kindest  that  ever  was ;  bnd  i  know,  that  is  I  feel 
BOre,  it  is  very  tender  about  you,  Mr.  WaniigtOQ,' 

*  Oh,  Sampson  1  Heaven — ^Hea-ven  bless  you  1  What  a 
weight  you've  taken  dff  my  mind  with  those— those — 
never  mind  them  !  Oh,  Sam  !  How  happy-— that  is,  no, 
no — Oh,  how  miserable  I  am !  She's  as  old  as  Madam 
Esmond — by  George  she  is — she's  as  old  as  my  mother. 
You  wouldn't  have  a  fellow  many  a  woman  as  old  as  his 
mother  ?  It's  too  bad  :  by  George  it  is.  It's  too  bad.' 
And  here,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Harry  Esmond  Warrington, 
Esquire,  of  Castlewood,  in  Virginia,  began  to  cry.  The 
delectable  point,  you  see,  must  have  been  passed  several 
glasses  ago. 

'  You  don't  want  to  marry  her,  then  ?  '  asks  the  chaplain. 

'  What's  that  to  you,  sir  T  I've  promised  her,  and  an 
Esmond — ^Virginia  Esmond,  mind  that — Mr.  What's-your- 
name — Sampson — has  but  his  word  ! '  The  sentiment  was 
noble,  but  delivered  by  Harry  with  rather  a  doubfcf"! 
articulation. 
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'  Miitd  you«'  I  Boid  a  -Vii^ia  Esmood,'  oentiaued  pow 
Harry,  liuing  up  his  finger,  'I  djxi't  mewi  tbejyeui^iar 
braneb  herd.  .1  ;doQ't  meaa  WiU>  who  robbed  loe  alKMit 
the-  horae,  and  whose  booes  I'll  bre^k.  I  ^ive  you,  I/ody 
Maria — Heaven  bleeS  her,  and  Heaven  bl^Bs  yon,  Sampson, 
and  you  deserve,  to  be  a  bishop,  old  boy  ! ' 

'There  are  letters  between  y&u,  I  suppose,;.'  says 
Sampson.  < 

'  Letters  !  Dammy,  she's  always  writing  nie  lettoK ! — 
never  gets  me  into  a  window  but  she  stibks  oneia  my  cufi. 
Letters,  that  is  a  good  idea.  Look  here !  Heia'a  letters  1 ' 
And  be  threw  down  a  pocket-book  ctaitauiii^  a  heap  of 
papers  of  tjie  poor  lady's  composition.: 

'Those  are.  letters,  indeed.     What  a  postbag  1 '  says  the 


'But  any  man  who  touchea  th«ra-^-diw— dies  on  the 
spot  1 '  shrieks  Hany,  starting  from  his  eelat,  and  reeling 
towards: his  sword;  which  ue  diajws;,  and  theai  stamps  - 
with  his  foot,  and  says,  '  Ha '.  ha ! '  and  then  lunges  at 
M.  Barbeau,  who  skips  away  from  the  lunge  behind  the 
chaplain,  who  looks  rather  alarmed.  [I  know  we  could 
have  bad  a  mUdi  more  exoiting  pictuje.  thtwi  either  of  those 
we  present  of  Harry  this  month,  and]  ^the.lad  with  his  hair 
disheveled,  raging  about  the  room  fiambergt  att  vent,  and 
pinking  t^e  affrigbted  ionkeeper.and  chaplain,  [would  have 
aSord^  a  goOd  subject  for  the  pendl.]  But  oh,  to  think 
of  him  stumbling  oyei:  a.Qtaol,  and  poostrated  by  an  enemy 
^f^  has- stole' awsy  his  brainv!  Come,  Gumbo  !  and  help 
your  maBtet  to  bed  1' 


.C.H.gIc 


CHAPTER  X3QUI 

FAHILT  COACH  13  OBpXKBD 

TIB  pleasing  duty  iiovf  is  to  dSbulge 
the  secret  Which  't/tr.'  I^ifabert 
whiapered  iA  His  wife's  ear  at  the 
close  of  tlie  antepenultimate 
chapter,  aiid  the  pnblication  of 
which  caused  such  gl^at  pleasure 
to  fhe  whole  of  the  Oakhurst 
family.  As  the  hay  was  in,  the 
corn  not  ready  for  cutting,  and 
by  conaequence  th?  farm  horses 
disengaged,  why,  asked  Colonel 
Lambert,  should  they  not  be  put 
into  the  edach,  andshould  we  not 
all  pay  a  visit  toTunbridge  Wells, 
UJdng  friend  WoM&  at  Westefham 
on  our  way?  ' 
Mamma  embraced  this  proposal,  and  I  dare  ^y  the 
gentleman  Who  made  it.  All  the  children  jumped  for  joy. 
The  girls  went  off  straightway  to  get  their  best  calamancoes, 
paduasoya,  falbalas,  furbelows,  capes,  cardinals,  sacks, 
negligees,  solitaires,  caps,  ribbons,  mantuas,  clocked 
stocrangs,  and  high-heeled  shoes,  and  I  know  not  what 
articles  of  toilette.  Mamma's  best  robes  were  taken  from 
the  presses,  whence  they  only  issued  on  rare,  solemn 
occasions,  retiring  immediately  afterwards  to  lavender  and 
seclusion ;  the  brave  colonel  produced  his  laoed  hat  and 
waistcoat  and  silver-hilbed  lianger ;  Charley  rejoiced  in 
a  rasie  holiday  suit  of  his  fatlier's,  in  which  the  colonel 
had  been  married,  and  which  Mrs.  Lanibert  cut  up,  not 
without  a  pang.  Ball  and  Dumpling  had  their  taite  and 
manes  tied  with  ribbon,  and  Chtittp,-  the  0I4  white  cart- 
horse, went  as  unicorn  leader,  to  help  the  catriage-horses 
op  the  first  hi^  'five  miles  of  the  road  from  Oakhurst  to 
Westerham.  The  carriage  was  ah  ancient  vehicle,  and  was 
believed  to  have  served  in  the  procession  which  had  brought 
George  I  from  Greenwich  to  London,  on  bis  first  arrival 
to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  Hieie  realms.    It  hftd  behaig^ ' 
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to  Mr.  Lambert's  father,  and  the  family  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  it,  ever  since  they  could  remember  any- 
thing, ae  one  of  the  most  splendid  coaches  in  the  three 
kin^oms.  Brian,  coachman,  and — mnetit  also  be  owned  ? 
— ^ploughman,  of  the  Oakburst  family,  had  a  place  on  the 
box,  with  Mr.  Charley  by  his  side.  The  precious  clothes 
were  packed  ii^  impeiials  on  the  roof-  The  coktnel's  pistols 
were  pub  in  the  pockets  of  the  carriage,  and  the  blunderbuss 
hung  behind  the  box,  in  reach  of  Brian,  who  was  an  old 
soldier.  No  highwayman,  howeveF,  molested  the  oonvoy  ; 
not  evea  aa  iooke^ier  levied  contributions  on  Colooel 
Lfunbert,  who,  with  a  slender  purse  and  a  lai^e  family, 
was  not  to  be  plundered  by  those  or  any  other  depredators 
on  the  king's  highway ;  luid  a  reasonable  cheap  modest 
lodging  had  been  engaged  for  them  by  young  Coltxiel 
Woue,  at  the  house  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  put- 
ting up,  and  whither  he  himself  accompanied  tiiem  on 
horseback. 

It  happened  that  these  lodgings  were  opposite  Madame 
Bernstein  s  :  and  as  the  O^dturst  family  reached  their 
quarters  on  a  Saturday  evening,  they  ooUld  see  chair  after 
chair  discharging  powdered  b^ux  and  patched  and  bro- 
caded beauties  at  the  baroness's  door,  who  was  holding 
one  of  her  many  card  parties.  ,  The  sun  was  not  yet  down 
(for  OUT  ancestors  began  their  diesipations  at  early  hours, 
and  were  at  meat,  t&ink,  or  cards,  any  time  after  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  any  time  in  the  night  or 
morning),  and  the  young  country  ladies  and  their  mother 
from  their  window  could  see  the  various  personajges  as 
they  passed  into  the  Bernstein  rout.  Oolonel  Wolfe  told 
the  laidies  who  most  of  the  characters  were.  'Tn'ae  almost 
as  delightful  as  going  to  the  party  themselves,  Hetty  and 
Theo  thought,  for  they  not  only  could  see  the  guesta 
arriving,  but  look  into  the  baroness's  open  casements  and 
watch  many  of  them  there.  Of.A  few  of  the  personages 
we  have  befoi«.  had  a  glimpse.  When  the  Duchess  of 
Queensbeny  passed,  and.  Mr<  Wolfe  explained  who  she  was, 
Martin  Lambert  wa?  rea^y  with  a  scqre,  of  lines  about 
'  Kitty,  beautiful  and  young  \  from  his  favourite  Mat  Prior. 

'  Think  that  that  old  lady  was  onoe,  Jike  you,  girls  ! ' 
cries  the  colopel. 

Like  us,  papa  ?.  Well,  certainly  w©  never  sef  up  for 
being  beauties  1,  *  s^a  Miss  Hetty,  tossing  up  her  little  head. 
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'Yes,  like  you,  yda.litttle  baggage;  Kte  yon  ub  ihii. 
moment,  who  -waai,  te  go  to  that  droin  yonder  :— 

'  Inflamed  vHh  lage  at  sad  restraint  ^ 

Which  wise  mamma  ordained. 

And  Bore^  ^xed  to  play  the  saint 

Whilst  wit  and  beauty  reined." 

'  We  were  never  invited,  papa  ;  and  I  am  sore  if  there's 
no  beaaty  more  worth  seeing  thui  that,  the  wit  can't  be 
much  irortfa  t^:  bearing;'  again  says  the  satirist  of  th«: 
family. 
I  '  (A,  but'  he's  a  rtire  poet.  Mat  Prior  1 '  c<mtiimes  the 
ctdond  ;  '  though,  mind  you,  girls,  you'll  akdp  over  all  the 
poems  I  have'  marked  with  a  cpobb.  A  rare  poet !  and  to 
think  you  should  see  one  of  his  heroines!  "Fondness 
prevailed,  mamma  gave  way  "  (she  oJwa^  will,  Mrs.  Lam< 
bert!)—  ■ 

'Fondness  prevailed,  mamma  gave  way, — 
Kitty  at  heart's  desire 
Obtained  the  chariot  for  a  day. 
And  set  the  world  on  fire  1 ' 

'  I  am  sure  it  must  have  hem.  very  inSanunable,'  says 
mamma. 

'  So  it  was,  my  dear,  twenty  years  ago,  mooh  mom 
inflamnkable  than  it  is  now,'  remanu  the  colonel. 

'  Nonsense,  Mr.  Lambert,*  is  mamma's  answer. 

'  Look,  look ! '  cries  Hetty,  running  forward  and  pointing 
to  the  little  square,  and  the  covet^  gallery,  where  was 
the  door  leadii^  to  Madame  Bernstein  s  apartments,  ftnd 
round  which  stood  a  crowd  of  street  urohuis,  idlers,  and 
yokels,  watching  the  company. 

'  It's  Horry  Warrington ! '  «zo1ain)s  Theo,  waving  a 
handkerchief  to  the  young  Virginian  :  but  Warrington  did 
not  B^^  ^i^  Lambert.  The  Vii^pnian  was  walking  arm- 
in-arm  with  a  portly  oler^maa  in  a  crisp  rustling  silk 
gown,  and  the  two  went  into  Madame  de  Bernstein's  door. 

'  I  heard  hjm  preach  a  most  admirable  sermon  hero  last 
Sunday,'  says  Mr.  Wolfe:  'a  little  theatrical,  but  most 
striking  and  eloquent.' 

'You  seem  to.be  here  most  Sundays,  James,'  says 
Mrs.  Lambert. 

'And  Monday,  and.  so  on    till ■  Saturday,'  adds  th" 
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ooltmet.  * 86e,  Harty  lifts  beantifibdhiinMlt'already, ^th 
his  hair  in  buohle,'  atfd-  I  have  no  doirbt  io  going  'tO'the 
drum,  too.' 

*  I  had  rather  sit  quiet  generally  bf  a  Satoiday  evening,' 
says  sober  Mr.  Wolfe;  °  at  any  rate  away,  from  oard- 
playing  and  scandal ;  but  I  ow^i  d^ar  Mrs.:  Mmbert,  I  am 
under  orders.  Shall  I  go  across  the  way  and  send  Mr.  War- 
rington to  yon  ?'  .(     ■■■  ■     ■.      •:■„'     1  ■' 

■'No,  let  him'hftv^  Ins'lport'  Wediall  istte/him-  to- 
motrilw. '  'Hewont  care  to  be  disturioed  «midBt  >Ms^finB 
folks  by  us  country  people,'  said  meek  Mrs.  Lamberti     ■ 

'I  amglad  he  is  with  a  dFergyman  :who.pFeachB»Bo  vttl,' 
8«yB  liieo,  wrftJy !   and  her  eyes  seemed  to  say,  You  see^ 

faoA  {leople,  he  is;  not  so  bad  as  youlthought'hii>l,:and  as 
,  for  my  part,  never  believed  him  tobe^  '.  'The  ciergyxaan 
has  a  v«ry  Hnd,  hMidaome  face.'. 

'  Here  comes  a  greater  clergyman,'  cries  Mr.  Wolfe :  '  it 
is  my  Lord  of  SalisDury,  with  his  blue  ribbon,  and  a  chaplain 
behind  him.' 

'  And  whom  a  mwoy's  name  have  we  here  ? '  breaks  in 
Mrs.  Lambert,  as  a  sedan-ohair,  covered  with  gilding,  topped 
with  no  less  than  five  earl's  coronets,  carried  by  bearers 
in  richly  laced  clothes,  and  preceded  by  three  footmen  in 
the  same  splendid  livery,  now  came  up  to  Madame  de 
Berristeia's  door.  The.bisbop,  who  had  been  about  to 
enter,  stopped,  and  ran  back  with  the  most  respectful  bows 
and  curtsies  to  the  sedan-ohair,  giving  his  hand  to  the 
lady  who  stepped  thence. 

'  Who  on  earth  is  this  T  '  a^s  Mrs.  Lambert. 

'  Bprechon  Sie  Deutsoh  ?  Ja,  meih  Herr.  Nichts  ver- 
etand,'  says  the  waggish  colonel. 

'  Pooh,  Martin.' 

'Well,  if  you  can't- understand  Hi^  Dutch,  tay  love, 
how  oan  I  help  it  ?  Your  education  was  neglected  at 
school.    Can  you  understand  heraldry? — I  knoWyoucan,' 

'  I  isake,'  enes  Charley,  recithig  the  shielct, '  three  meriona 
on  a  field  or,  with  aneari'a  coronet.' 

'  A'  countess's  coronet,  my  son.  The  Countess  <rf  Yar- 
mouth, my  son.'  .         -  . 

'  And  pray  who  is  she  ? ' 

'It  bath  ever  been  the  custom  of  out-  sovereigns  to 
advance  persons  of  distinction  to  honour,'  6on(;imie8  the 
colonel,  grav^y,   ^Mtd  this  eminent  la-dy  ^ath  been  so 
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promoted  b^  onr  graoiooe  monarch,  to  the  rank  of  conntcea 
of  this  kingdom.' 
'  But  why,  papa  ? '  asked  the  daughters  together. 
'  Never  mind,  prls  ! '  said  mamma. 
Bat  that  incomgihle  colonel  would  go  on. 
'  Y,  my  children,  is  one  of  the  iaet  aai  tine  moat  awk- 
ward letters  of  the  whole  alphabet.     Whwi  I  tell  you 
stories,  yon  are  always  saying  Why.     Why  should  my 
lord   bishop  be  cringing  to  that  la^}      Look  at   him 
rubbing  his    fat   hands   together,  and  smiling  into   her 
faoe!     It's  not  a  handeome  toitx  any  longer.     It  is  all 
painted  red  and  white,  like  Soaramont^'B  in  the  panto- 
mime.    See,  there  comes  anotbra'  blne-ribbcm,  as  I  live^ 
My  Lord  Bamborough.    The  descendant  of  the  Hotspurs. 
The  proudest  man  in  BngUnd.     He  stops,  he  bows,  he 
smiles ;    be  is  hat  in  hand,  too.     See,  she  tap9  him  with 
her  taxi.    Get  away,  yon  crowd  of  little  biaokguard  boys, 
and  don't  tread  on  the  robe  of  the  lady  whom  the  kmg 
delists  to  honour.' 

'  But  why  does  the  king  honour  her  ? '  ask  the  girla 
once  more. 

'  There  goes  that  odioos  last  letter  but  one  !  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  her  grace  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  ?  No.  Of 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  T  Non  phis.  Of  t^e  Duchess 
of  La  VaUi^re  ?    Of  Pair  Rosamond,  then  ?  ' 

'  Hush,  papa  !  There  is  no  need  to  bring  bluriiea  on  the 
cheeks  of  my  dear  ones,  Martin  Lambert ! '  said  the  mother, 
putting  her  finger  to  her  husbami's  Up. 

'  'Tis  not  I ;  it  is  their  saCred  Majesties  who  are  the 
cause  of  the  shame,'  cries  the  son  of  the  old  repubUcan; 
'  Think  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  and  the  proudest 
nobility  of  the  world  cringing  and  bowing  before  that 
painted  High  Dntcb  Jezeb^.  Oh,  it's  a  shame  I  a  shame  I ' 
'  Confusion  ! '  hwe  broke  out  Colonel  Wolfe,  and,  making 
a  dash  at  his  hat,  ran  from  the  room.  He  had  seen  the 
young  lady  whom  he  admired  and  her  guardian  walking 
across  the  Pantiles  on  foot  to  the  baroness's  party,  and  they 
came  up  whilst  the  Countess  of  Yarmouth- Walmoden  was 
engaged  in  conversation  with  the  two  lords  spiritual  and 
temporalj  and  these  two  made  the  lowest  reverences  and 
bowB  to  the  countess,  and  waited  until  she  had  passed  in 
at  the  door  on  the  bishop's  arm. 

Theo  turned  away  from  the  window  with  a  sad,  alm'~ 
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awe-fltrickea  faoe.  Hatty  still  remained  there,  lotting  from 
it  with  iodlgnation  in  her  eyes,  and  a  little  red  spot  oa  each 
cheek. 

'  A  penny  for  little  Hetty's  thought^,'  says  mamma, 
coming  to  Uie  mndow  to  lead  the  ohild  away. 

*  X  am  <ih'nlring  what  I  should  do  if  I  saw  papa  bowing 
to  th*t>  woman,'  says  Hetty. 

Tea  and  a  hiseine  kettle  here  made  their  appearance, 
and  the  family  eat  down  to  partake  of  their  evening  meal, 
leaving,  however,  Miss  Hetty,  from  their  place,  command 
of  the  window,  whidi  she  b^ged  her  brothex  not  to  close. 
Iliat  yoting  gentleman  had  been  down  amongst  the  crowd 
to  inspect  the  Manorial  bearings  of  the  countess's  and  other 
sedans,  oo  doubt,  and  also  to  inveBt  sixpemce  in  a  cbeeee- 
cake  by  mamma's  order  and  his  own  desire,  and  he  returned 
presently  with  this  delicacy  wrapped  up  in  a  paper; 

'  Look,  mother,'  he  comes  back  and  says,  '  do  you  see 
that  big  man  in  brown,  beating  all  the  pillars  with  hia 
stick  ?  That  is  the  learned  Mr.  Johnson.  He  comes  to 
the  Friars  sometimes  to  see  our  master.  He  was  sitting 
with  some  friends  just  now  at  the  tea-table  before  Mrs. 
Brown's  tartrshop.  They  have  tea  there,  twop^ice  a  cup ; 
I  heard  Mr,  Johnson  say  he  had  had  seventeen  cups — 
that  makes  two-and-tenpenoe — what  a  eigM  of  money  for 
tea! ' 

'  What  would  you  have,  Charley  ?  '  asks  Theo. 

'  I  think  I  would  have  cheese-cakes,'  says  Charl^,  sighing, 
as  his  teeth  closed  on  a  large  slice,  '  and  the  gentleman 
whom  Mr.  Johnson  was  with,'  continues  Chsirley,  with  his 
mouth  quite  fuU,  '  was  Mr.  Biehaxdson,  who  wrote ' 

'  Clansea  I  *  oiy  all  the  women  in  a  Iseath,  and  run  to 
the  window  to  see  tiheir  favourite  writer.  By  this  time  the 
&ua  was  sunk,  the  ^«rs  were  twinkling  overhead,  and  the 
footman  came  and  lighted  Uie  oandles  in  the  baaxineas's 
room  opposite  our  spies. 

Theo  and  her  mother  were  standing  together  lookir^ 
from  their  place  of  <^>servation.  There  was  a  small  ilhunitta- 
tiofl  at  A&s,  Brown's  tart-  and  tea-^op,  by  which  our 
friends  Dould  see  one  lady  getting  Mr.  Biduirdeon's  hat 
and  stiok,  and  another  t^og  -a  shawl  round,  his  neck, 
after  which  he  walked  home. 

'  Oh,  dear  me  I  he  does  not  look  lil«  Graodison  ! '  cries 

Theo. 
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'  I  rather  think  I  wish  we  had  not  seen  him,  my  dear,' 
sayB  mamma,  who  has  been  described  as  a  most  sentimental 
woman  and  eager  novel-reader ;  and  here  again  they  were 
interrupted  by  Miss  Hetty,  who  cried  : 

'Never  mind  that  little  fat  man,   but   look  yonder, 


And  they  looked  yonder.  And  they  aaw,  in  the  first 
place,  Mr.  Warrington  undergoing  the  honour  of  a  pre- 
sentation to  the  Countess  of  Yarmouth,  who  was  still 
followed  by  the  obsequious  peer  and  prelate  with  the  bhie 
ribbons.  And  now  the  counteae  graciously  sat  down  to 
a  card-table,  the  bishop  and  the  earl,  and  a  fourth  person 
being  her  partners.  Aod  now  Mr.  Warrington  came  into 
the  embrasure  of  the  window  with  a  lady  whom  they 
recognized  as  the  lady  whom  they  had  seen  for  a  few 
nunutes  at  Oakhurst. 

*  How  much  finer  he  is,'  remarks  mamma. 

*  How  he  is  improved  in  his  looks.  What  has  he  done 
to  himself  ?  '  asks  Theo. 

'  Look  at  his  grand  lace  frills  and  ruffles  !  My  dear,  he 
has  not  got  on  our  shirts  any  more,'  cries  the  matron. 

'  What  are  you  talking  about,  girls  ? '  asks  papa,  reclining 
on  his  sofa,  where,  perhaps,  he  was  dozing  after  the  fashion 
of  honest  house-fatners. 

The  girls  said  how  Harry  Warrington  was  in  the  window, 
talking  with  his  cousin  Lady  Maria  Esmond. 

'  Come  away  I '  cries  papa.  *  You  have  no  right  to  be 
spying  the  young  fellow.   Down  witli  the  curtains,  I  say  ! ' 

And  down  the  curtains  went,  so  that  the  ^rls  saw 
no  more  of  Madame  Bernstein's  guests  or  doings  for  that 
night. 

I  pray  you  not  be  angry  at  my  remarking,  if  only  by  way 
of  contrast  between  theee  two  opposite  houses,  that  while 
Madame  Bernstein  and  her  guests — bishop,  dignitaries, 
noUemen,  and  what  not — were  gambling  or  talkii^  scandal, 
or  devouring  champagne  and  chickens  (wliich  I  hold  to  be 
venial  sin),  or  doing  hotiour  to  her  lady^ip  the  king's 
favourite,  the  Countess  of  yarmonth-Walmoden,  our 
country  friends  in  their  lodgings  knelt  round  their  table, 
whither  Mr,  Brian  the  coachman  came  as  silently  as  bis 
creaking  shoes  woilld  let  him,  whilst  Mr.  Lambert,  standing 
up,  retwl  In  a  low  Voice,  a  prayer  that  Heaven  would 
lighten  their  darkness  and  dtimd  them  from  the  perils  of 
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that  night,  and  a  sapplioatioa  that  it  would  grant  the 
request  of  those  two  or  thiee  gathered  togeth^. 

Our  young  folks  were  up  betimes  on  Sunday  morning, 
and  arrayed  themselvee  in  those  smart  new  dresses  which 
were  to  fascinate  the  Tunbridge  folks,  and,  with  the  escort 
of  brother  Charley,  paced  the  little  town,  and  the  quaint 
Pantiles,  and  the  pretty  common,  long  ere  the  company 
was  at  breakfast,  or  the  bells  had  rung  to  church.  It  was 
Hester  who  foimd  out  where  Harry  Warrington's  lodging 
must  be,  by  remarking  Mr.  Gumbo  in  an  undress,  with 
his  lovely  hair  in  curl-papers,  drawing  a  pair  of  red  curtains 
aside,  and  opening  a  window-aash,  whence  he  thrust  his 
head  and  inhaled  the  sweet  morning  breeze.  Mr.  Gumbo 
did  not  happen  to  see  the  yonng  people  from  Oakhurst, 
though  they  oeheld  him  clearly  enough.  He  leaned  graoe- 
fully  from  the  window ;  h©  waved  a  lai^e  feather  brash 
with  which  he  condescended  to  dust  the  furniture  of  the 
apartment  within  ;  he  afiably  engaged  in  conversation  with 
a  cherry-cheeked  milkmaid,  who  waa  lingering  under  the 
casement,  and  kissed  his  lily  hand  to  her.  Gumbo's  hand 
sparkled  with  rings,  and  his  person  was  decorated  with 
a  profusion  of  jewellery — gifts,  no  doubt,  of  the  fair  who 
appreciated  the  young  African.  Once  or  twice  more  before 
breakfast-time  the  girls  passed  near  that  window.  It 
remained  open,  but  the  room  behind  it  was  blank.  No 
face  of  Harry  Wiurington  appeared  there.  Neither  spoke 
to  the  other  of  the  subject  on  which  both  were  brooding. 
Hetty  waa  a  little  provoked  with  Charley,  who  was 
clamorous  about  breakfast,  and  told  him  he  was  always 
thinking  of  eating.  In  reply  to  her  sarcastic  inquiry,  he 
artleeely  owned  he  should  hke  another  cheese-cake,  and 
good-natured  liieo,  laughing,  said  ^e  had  a  sixpence,  and 
if  the  cake-shop  were  open  of  a  Sunday  morning  Charley 
Bliould  have  one.  The  cake-shop  was  open  :  and  Theo 
took  out  her  little  purse,,  netted  by  her  dearest  friend  at 
school,  and  containing  her  pocket-piece,  her  grandmother's 
guinea,  her  deader  litue  stpre  of  shillings — nay,  some  copper 
money  at  one  end ;  and  she  treated  Charley  to  the  naeal 
which  he  loved. 

A  great  deal  of  fine  company  was  at  church.  There 
was  t^t  funny  old  duchess,  and  old  MadameBemstein,  with 
Lady  Maria  at  her  side,  and  Mr.  Wolfe,  of  course,  by  the 
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side  of  Miss  Lowther,  and  atnging  with  her  out  of  the  same 
p»alm-book;  and  Vtr.  Bicfaardaon  witii  a  bevy  of  ladies. 
One  of  t^em  is  AObb  Fielding,  papa  telle  them  atter  chtu'ch, 
Harry  bidding's  slater.  'Oh,  girls,  what  good  company  he 
was  !  And  his  books  are  worth  a  dozen  of  your  milksop 
Pamelas  and  Clarissas,  Mrs.  I*mberb ;  but  ^lat  woman 
ever  loved  trite  humour  T  And  tiiere  was  Mr.  Johnson 
sitting  amongst  the  charity  children.  Did  you  see  how 
he  turned  round  to  the  altar  at  the  Belief,  and  upset  two 
or  three  of  the  scared  little  urchins  in  leathw  breeches  1 
And  what  a  famous  sermon  Harry's  parson  gare,  didn't 
he  I  A  sermon  about  scandal.  Howhetouchedupsome  of 
the  old  harridans  who  were  seated  round !  Why  wasn't 
Hr.  Warrington  at  choroh  T  It  was  a  shame  he  wasn't  at 
church.' 

'  I  really  did  not  remark  whether  he  was  there  or  not,' 
says  Miss  Hetty,  tossing  her  head  up. 

ButTheo,  who  was  all  truth,  said, '  Yes,  I  thought  of  him, 
and  was  sorry  he  was  not  there  ;  and  so  did  you  thiiUi  of 
him,  Hetty.' 

'  I  did  no  Biich  thing,  miaa,'  pereista  Hetty. 

'  Then  ^y  did  you  whisper  to  me  it  was  IDtrrys  clei^- 
man  who  preached  T ' 

'  To  think  of  Mr.  Warrington's  clergyman  is  not  to  think 
of  Mr.  Warrington.  It  was  a  most  excellent  sermon, 
curtainly,  and  the  children  sang  most  dreadfully  out  of 
tune.  And  there  is  Lady  Maria  at  the  window  opposite, 
smelling  at  the  roses  ;  and  that  is  Mr.  Wolfe's  step,  I  know 
his  great  military  tramp.  lUght,  left — right,  left !  How 
do  you  do,  Colonel  Wolfe  ?  ' 

'Why  do  you  look  so  glum,  James?'  asks  Colonel 
Lambert,  good-naturedly.  '  Has  the  charmer  been  scolding 
thee,  or  is  thy  conscience  pricked  by  the  sermon  ?  Mr. 
Sampson,  isn't  the  parson's  name  ?  A  famous  preacher, 
on  my  word  ! ' 

*  A  pretty  preacher,  and  a  pretty  practitioner ! '  says 
Mr.  Wolfe,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

'  Why,  X  thought  the  disconrae  did  not  last  ten  minutes, 
and  madam  did  not  sleep  one  single  wink  dUruig  the  sermon, 
didst  thou,  Molly  ? ' 

*  Did  you  see  when  the  fellow  came  into  ohuroh  ? '  o^ed 
the  indignant  Colonel  Wolfe.  '  He  came  in  at  the  open  door 
of  the  common,  just  in  time,  and  as  the  psahn  was  over.' 
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'  Weill,  be  had  been  readiiie  the  service  prol^^bly  to  eoi&e 
sick  perBon,  there  are  many  here,'  remvlcs  Mrs.  Lambert. 

'  Beading  the  service  I  Oh,  my  good  Mrs.  Lambert  I 
Do  you  blow  where  I  fomid  him  t  I  went  to  look  for 
your  young  scapegrace  of  a  Vii^iDlwa.' 

'  rfJB  own  name  is  a  v&cy  pretty  name,  I'm  sure,'  cries 
out  Hetty.  '  It  isn't  Scapegrace  I  It  is  Henry  I^mood 
Warrington,  Esquire.' 

'  Miss  Hester,  I  found  the  parson  in  Ms  cassock,  aad 
Henry  Esmoiid  Warriogtoa,  Esquire,  in  his  bed-gown, 
at  a  quarter  before  eleven  o'clock  in  the  moming,  when  all 
the  Sunday  bells  were  ringing,  and  they  wece  playing  over 
a  game  of  piquet  they  had  had  the  night  before  ! ' 

'  Well,  numbers  of  good  people  play  at  oards  of  a  Sunday. 
The  king  plays  at  cards  of  a  Sunday.* 

'  Hush,  my  dear  ! ' 

'  I  know  he  does,'  says  Hetty, '  wiUi  that  painted  person 
we  saw  yesterday,  that  Countess  What-d'you-call-her  ?  ' 

'  I  think,  my  dear  Miss  Hester,  a  cteigyra&n  had  best 
take  to  Giod's  books  instead  of  the  Cevil  b  books  on  that 
day — and  bo  I  took  the  liberty  of  telling  your  parson.' 
Hetty  looked  as  if  she  thought  it  uxm  a  liberty  which 
Mr.  Wolfe  had  taken  !  '  And  I  told  our  young  friend  that 
I  thought  he  had  better  have  been  on  lus  way  to  church 
than  there  in  hia  bed-gown.' 

'  You  wouldn't  have  Hany  go  to  church  in  a  dressing- 
gown  and  nightcap,  Colonel  Wolfe  ?  That  would  be  a  pretty 
sight,  indeed ! '  again  says  Hetty  fiax;ely. 

'  I  would  have  my  little  girl's  tongue  not  wag  quite  so 
fast,'  remarks  papa,  patting  the  girl's  flushed  Utue  cheek. 

'  Not  apeak  when  a  friend  is  attadced,  aad  nobody  says 
a  word  in  his  favour  ?    No  ;  nobody  ! ' 

Here  the  two  lips  of  the  little  mouth  closed  on  each  other  ; 
the  whole  little  fiame  shook :  the  child  flung  a  parting 
look  of  defiance  at  Mr.  Wolfe,  and  went  out  of  the  room, 
just  in  time  to  close  the  door,  and  burst  out  crying  on 
the  stair. 

Mr.  Wolfe  looked  veicy  much  discomfited.  '  I  am  sure, 
Anat  Lambert,  I  did  not  int^id  to  hurt  Hester's  feelings.' 

'  No,  James,'  she  said,  very  kindly.  The  young  officer 
used  to  call  her  Aunt  Lambert  in  quite  early  days,  and  she 
gave  him  her  hand. 

Mr.  lAmbert  whistled  his  favourite  tune  of '  Ovttf  the  hiUa 
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and  far  away ',  with  a  drum  accompaniment  performed 
by  his  fingers  on  the  window.  '  I  say,  you  muan't  whistle 
on  Sunday,  papa ! '  cried  the  artless  young  gown-boy 
from  Grey  Friars  ;  and  then  suggested  that  it  was  three 
hours  from  breakfast,  and  he  should  like  to  finish  Theo's 


'  Oh,  you  greedy  child  ! '  cries  Theo.  But  here,  hearing 
a  little  exclamatory  noise  outside,  she  ran  out  of  the  room, 
closing  the  door  behind  her.  And  we  will  not  pursue  h^. 
The  noise  was  that  sob  which  broke  from  Hester's  panting, 
over-loaded  heart ;  and,  though  we  cannot  see,  I  am  sure 
the  little  maid  flung  herself  on  her  sister's  neck,  aad  wept 
upon  Theo's  kind  b^m. 

Hetty  did  not  walk  out  in  the  afternoon  iriien  the  family 
took  the  air  on  the  common,  but  had  a  headache  and  lay 
on'  her  bed,  where  her  mother  watohed  her.  Charlcnr  had 
discovered  a  comrade  from  Grey  Friars :  Mr,  Wolfe  of 
course  paired  ofE  with  Miss  Lowther :  and  Theo  and  her 
father,  taking  their  sober  walk  in  the  Sabbath  sunshine, 
found  Madame  Bernstein  basking  on  a  bench  und^  a  tree, 
her  niece  and  nephew  in  attendance.  Harry  ran  up  to 
greet  hifi  dear  friends  :  he  was  radiant  with  pleasure  at 
beholding  them — the  elder  ladies  were  most  gracious  to 
the  colonel  and  his  wife,  who  had  so  kindly  welcomed  their 
Harry. 

How  noble  and  handsome  he  looked  !  llieo  thought — 
she  called  him  by  his  Christian  name,  aa  if  he  were  really 
her  brother.  'Why  did  we  not  see  you  sooner  td-day, 
Harry  ? '  she  asked. 

'  I  never  thought  you  were  here,  Theo.' 

'  But  you  might  have  seen  us  if  yon  widied.' 

'  Where  !  '  a^ed  Hajry. 

'  There,  sir,'  she  said,  jpointiog  to  the  church.  And  she 
beld  her  hand  up  as  if  in  reproof;  but  a  sweet  kindness 
beamed  in  her  face.  Ah,  friendly  young  read^,  wandering 
on  the  world  and  struggling  with  temptation,  may  you  also 
have  one  or  two  purenearta  to  lore  and  pray  for  you  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

CONTAINS  A  SOLILOQUT  BY  ^SS 


LBTm  Lambbbt's  first  feel- 
ing, upon  learning  the 
little  secret  which  his 
jnounger  daughter's  emo- 
tion had  revealed,  was 
to  be  angry  with  the 
lad  who  had  robbed  his 
ohild's  heart  away  from 
him  and  her  family.  *  A 
plague  upon  all  scape- 
graces, Enghsh  or  Id- 
dian ! '  cried  the  colonel 
to  his  wife.  *  I  wish  this 
one  had  broke  his  noso 
against  any  doorpost  but 
ours," 

'Perhaps  we   are    to 
cure    him    of    being    a 
Bcap^race,     my     dear,' 
says       Mrs.       Lamb^^, 
mildly  interposing,  '  and  the  fall  at  our  door  hath  some- 
thing providential  in  it.     You  laughed  at  me,  Mr.  Lambert, 
when  I  said  bo  before ;    but  if  Heaven  did  not  send  the 
young  gentleman  to  us,  who  did  ?     And  it  may  be  for  the 
blessii^  and  happiness  of  us  all  that  he  came,  too.' 

'  It's  hard,  Molly  I '  groaned  the  colonel.  *  We  cherish 
and  fondle  and  rear  'em  :  we  tend  them  through  siclmeBa 
and  health :  we  toil  and  we  scheme :  we  hoard  away 
money  in  the  atoddng,  and  patch  our  own  old  coats  :  li 
they've  a  headadie  we  oao't  deep  for  thinking  of  tbeir 
ailment ;  if  th^  have  a  wish  or  fancy,  we  work  day  and 
night  to  compass  it,  and  'tis  darling  daddy  and  dearest 
pappy,  and  wbose  father  is  like  ours  ?  amd  so  forth.  Ctn 
Tuesday  morning  I  am  king  of  my  house  and  family.  On 
Tuesday  evening  Prince  Whippersnapper  makes  his  appear- 
ance, and  my  reign  is  over.    A  whole  life  is  forgotten  and 
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ttyiewara  for  a,  pair  of  blue  eyes,  a  pair  of  lean  shanks,  and 
a  head  of  yeUow  hair/ 

'  'Ti8  written  that  we  women  should  leave  all  to  follow 
our  hmband.  I  thinli  mtr  oourtahip  waa  not  very  long, 
dear  Martin ! '  said  the  matron,  laying  her  hand  on  her 
husband's  sarm. 

' 'Tia  human  nature,  and  what  can  you  expect  of  thi 
jade  ?  *  dghed  the  colonel. 

'  And  I  think  I  did  my  duty  to  my  husband,  though 

I  own  I  left  mgr  papa  for  lum,'  added  &ub.  Lambert,  softly. 

'  Excellent  wench  !     Perdition  catch  my  soul !   but  I  da 

love  thee,  Molly  ! '  says  the  good  colonel ;  '  but  then,  mind 

you,  your  father  never  did  me ;  and  if  ever  I  am  to  have 

sons-m-law ' 

'  Ever,  indeed  !  Of  course  my  girls  are  to  have  fausbanda, 
BIr.  Lunbert  1 '  cries  mamma. 

'  Well,  when  they  come.  Til  hate  them,  madam,  as 
your  father  did  me,  and  quite  right  too,  for  tatung  his 
treasure  away  from  him.' 

'  Don't  be  irreligious  and  unnatural,  Martin  I«mbert  1 
I  say  you  are  unnatural,  sir ! '  continues  the  matron. 

'  Nay,  my  dear,:  I  have  an  old  tooth  in  my  left  jaw,  here ; 
and  'tis  natural  that  the  tooth  should  come  out.  But 
when  the  tooth-drawer  pulla  it,  'tia  natural  tliat  I  shonld 
feel  pam.  Do  yon  suppose,  madam,  that  I  don't  love 
Hetty  better  than  any  tooth  in  my  head  ? '  asks  Mr. 
Lambert.  But  no  woman  was  ever  averae  to  the  idea 
of  her  daughter  getting  a  husband,  however  fathera  revolt 
against  the  invasion  of  the  son-in-law.  As  fOr  mothers 
and  grandmothers,  those  good  folks  are  married  over  ^ain 
in  the  mairiage  of  their  young  ones  ;  and  their  bouIb  attire 
themselves  in  the  laoes  and  muslins  of  twenty—forty  years 
ago  ;  the  postilion's  white  ribbons  bloom  again,  and  they 
flatter  into  the  post-chaise,  and  drive  away.  What  woman, 
however  old,  haa  not  the  bridal  favours  and  raiment  stowed 
away,  and  packed  in  lavender,  in  the  inmost  cupboards 
of  her  heart  ? 

'  It  win  be  a  sad  thing,  parting  with  her,'  continued 
Mrs.  Lambert,  with  a  m^. 

'  You  have  settled  that  point  already,  Molly,'  lau^iB  the 
colonel.  *  Had  X  not  beet  go  out  and  order  raisins  and 
corinths  for  the  wedding-C(^  t ' 

'  And  then  I  ahsJl  have  to  leave  the  hoose  in  their  ohar»e 
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when  I  go  to  her,  yoa  know,  in  Virginia.  How  many  milea 
is  it  to  Virginia,  Martin  ?  I  aliould  think  it  muat  be 
Mioueands  of  miles.' 

'  A  hundred  and  seTenty-three  thousand  three  hnndred 
and  ninety-one  and  three-quartera,  my  dear,  by  the  near 
way,'  answers  Lambert,  gravely ;  '  that,  through  Preeter 
John's  country.    By  the  other-  routs,  through  Persia ' 

'  Oh,  give  me  the  one  where  there  is  the  least  of  the  sea, 

.  and  your  horrid  ships,  which  I  can't  bear  I '  cries  the 

colonel's  spouse.     '  I  hope  Rachel  Esmond  and  I  shall 

be  better  friends.    She  had  a  very  high  E^irit  when  we 

were  girls  at  school.' 

'  Had  we  not  best  go  about  the  baby-linen,  Mrs.  Martin 
Lambert  ? '  here  interposed  her  wondering  husband. 
Now,  Abs.  Lambert,  I  dare  say,  thought  there  was  no 
matter  for  wonderment  at  all,  and  haid  remarked  some 
very  pretty  lace  caps  and  bibs  in  Mrs.  Bobbinit's  toy-shop. 
And  on  that  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  discovery  was 
made,  'and  while  little  Hetty  was  lying  upon  her  pillow 
with  feverish  cheeks,  closed  eyes,  and  a  piteoiis  face, 
her  mother  looked  at  the  child  with  the  most  perfect 
ease  of  mind,  and  seemed  to  be  rather  plea>Bed  than  other- 
wise at  Hetty's  woe. 

The  girl  was  not  only  unhappy,  but  em^ed  with  hea'self 
for  having  published  her  secret.  Perhaps  she  had  not 
known  it  until  the  sudden  emotion  acquainted  her  with 
her  own  state  of  mind  ;  and  now  the  little  maid  chose  to  be 
as  muoh  ashamed  as  if  she  had  done  a  wrong,  and  been 
discovered  in  it.  She  was  indignant  with  her  own  wec^eas, 
and  broke  into  transports  of  wrath  against  herself.  She 
vowed  she  never  would  forgive  ■  herself  for  submitting  to 
such  a  humiliation.  So  the  young  pard,  wounded  by  the 
hunter's  dart,  chafes  with  rage  in  the  forest,  is  angry  with 
the  surprise  of  the  rankling  steel  in  hei  side,  and  snarls  and 
bites  at  her  sister-cufae,  and  the  leopardess,  her  spotted 
mother. 

Little  Hetty  tore  and  gnawed,  and  growled,  so  that  I 
should  not  like  to  have  been  her  fraternal  cub,  or  her 
spotted  dam  or  sire.  '  What  business  has  any  yotmg  woman,* 
she  cried  out,  *  to  indulge  in  any  such  nonsense  1  Mamma, 
I  ought  to  be  whipped,  and  sent  to  bed.  I  know  pOTfeoUy 
well  that  Mr.  Warrington  does  not  care  a  Sg  about  me. 
I  dare  say  he  Ukes  Smnoh  actresses  and  the  commonest 
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litde  mUliner-gitl  tn  the  toy-abop  bettor  than  me.  And 
80  he  ought,  and  so  they  are  better  t^an  me.  Why,  what 
a  fool  I  am  to  buiet  out  crying  Uke  a  ninny  about  nothii^, 
and  because  Mc.  Wolfe  said  Harry  played  cards  of  a 
Sunday !  I  know^  be  is  not  clever,  like  papa.  I  b^eve 
he  is  stupid-*!  am  c^ain  he  is  etnpid  :  l>ut  he  is  not  so 
stupid  aB  I  am.  Why,  of  course,  I  can't  many  him.  How 
am  I  to  go  to  America,  and  leave  you  and  Theo  ?  Of  courae, 
he  like«  somebody  else,  at  America,  or  at  Tunbridge,  or  at 
Jericho,  or  eomewhere.  He  is  a  prince  in  his  own  country, 
and  can't  think  of  marrying  e,  poor  half-pay  officer's 
daughter,  with  twopence  to  her  fortune.  Used  not  you 
to  tell  me  how,  when  I  was  a  baby,  I  med  and  wanted 
the  moon  ?  I  am  a  baby  now,  a  most  absurd,  silly,  little 
baby — don't  talk  to  me,  Mrs.  Lambert,  I  am.  Only  there 
is  this  to  be  said,  he  don't  know  anything  about  it,  and 
I  would  rather  cut  my  tongue  out  than  tell  him.' 

Dire  were  the  threats  with  whioh  Hetty  meoaoed  Theo, 
in  case  her  sister  should  betray  her.  As  for  the  infantile 
Charley,  his  mind  being  altogether  set  on  cheese-cakes, 
he  had  not  remarked  or  been  moved  by  Mies  Hester's 
emotion  ;  and  the  parents  and  the  kind  sister  of  course  all 
promised  not  to  reveal  the  little  maid's  secret. 

'  I  begin  to  think  it  had  been  beat  for  us  to  stay  at  home,' 
sighed  Mrs.  Lambert  to  her  husband. 

'  Nay,  my  dear,'  replied  the  other.  '  Human  nature  will 
be  human  nature  ;  aiu-ely  Hetty's  mother  told  me  herself 
that  she  had  the  banning  of  a  liking  for  a  certain  young 
curate  before  she  fell  over  head  and  heels  in  love  with 
a  certain  young  officer  ol  Kingsley's.  And  as  for  me, 
my  heart  was  wounded  in  a  dozen  placee  ere  Miss  Molly 
Benstm  took  entire  possession  of  it.  Our  sons  and  dau^ters 
must  follow  in  the  way  of  t^eir  parepte  before  them, 
I  suppose.  Why,  but  yesterday,  you  were  scolding  me 
for  grumbling  at  Miss  Het's  precocious  fancies.  To  do  the 
child  justice,  she  disguises  her  feelings  entirely,  and  I  defy 
Mr.  Warrington  to  know  from  her  behaviour  how  she  is 
disposed  towards  him.' 

•^A  daughter  of  mine  and  yours,  Martin,*  cries  the  mother 
with  great  dignity,  *  is  not  going  to  ding  hereof  at  a  gentle- 
mAn's  bead  1 ' 

'  Neither  herself  nor  the  teacup,  my  dear,*  answers  the 
colonel.     'Idttie  Miss  Het  treats  Mr.  Warrington  Uke  » 
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vixen.  He  never  comes  to  na,  but  she  boxes  his  ears  in  one 
fa8hi<Hi  or  t'other.  I  protest  Bhe  is  barely  civil  to  him ; 
but,  knowing  what  is  going  oa  in  the  yonng  hypocrite's 
mind,  I  am  not  going  to  be  angry  at  her  rudeness.' 

'  She  hath  no  need  to  be  mde  at  all,  Martin  ;  and  oiu 
girl  is  good  enou^  for  any  gentiemaa  in  England  or 
America.  Why,  if  their  ages  suit,  shouldn't  they  zoarry 
after  all,  sir  ?  ' 

'  Why,  if  he  wants  her,  shouldn't  he  ask  her,  my  dear  ? 
I  am  sorry  we  came.  I  am  for  putting  the  horses  into  the 
carriage,  and  turning  their  heads  towards  home  again.' 

But  mamma  foncSy  said,  '  Depend  on  it,  my  dear,  that 
these  matters  are  wisely  ordained  for  us.  I>epend  upon  it, 
Martin,  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  Harry  Warrington  was 
brought  to  our  gate  in  that  way ;  and  that  he  and  our 
childjen  are  thus  brought  together  again.  It  that  man-it^ 
has  been  decreed  in  Heaven,  a  marriage  it  will  be.' 

'  At  what  age,  Molly,  I  wonder,  do  women  begin  and  leave 
off  matoh-making  ?  If  our  littie  ehit  falls  in  loje  and  falls 
out  again,  she  will  not  be  the  first  of  her  sex,  Mrs.  Lambert. 
I  wish  wewereonouFwayhomeagain,  and,  if  Ihadmywill, 
would  trot  off  this  very  ni^t.' 

'  He  has  promised  to  dnnk  his  tea  here  to-night.  You 
would  not  take  away  our  child's  pleasure,  Martin  ?  '  asked 
the  mother,  softly. 

In  his  fashion,  the  father  weia  not  less  good-natured, 
'  You  know,  my  dear,"  says  Lambert,  '  that  if  either  of  'em 
had  a  fancy  to  our  ears,  we  would  out  them  off  and  serve 
them  in  a  fricassee.' 

Mary  Lambert  laughed  at  Hie  idea  of  her  pretty  little 
delicate  ears  being  so  served.  When  her  husband  was 
most  tender-hearted,  his  habit  was  to  be  most  grotesque. 
When  he  pulled  the  pretty  little  delicate  ear,  behind 
which  the  matron's  fine  hair  was  combed  back,  wherein 
twinkled  a  shining  line  or  two  of  silver,  I  dare  say  he  did  not 
hurt  her  mueh.  I  dare  say  she  was  thinking  of  the  soft, 
well-remembered  times  of  her  own  modest  youth  and  sweet 
courtship.  Hallowed  remembrances  of  sacred  times !  H 
the  Mght  of  youthful  love  is  pleasant  to  behold,  how  much 
more  charming  the  aspect  of  the  affection  that  has  survived 
years,  sorrows,  faded  beauty  perhaps,  and  life's  doubts, 
differences,  trouble  t  .,>)>> 'k 

In  regard  of  her  promise  to  di^uise  her  feelings  for 
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Mr.  Warrington  in  that  gentleman's  presence,  Mies  Hest«r 
was  bett^,  or  worse  if  yoa  will,  tlian  her  wx>rd.  Harry 
not  only  came  to  take  tea  with  his  friends,  but  invited 
them  for  the  next  day  to  tai  entertainment  at  the  Rooms, 
to  be  given  in  their  special  honour. 

'  A  dance,  and  given  for  us  ! '  ones  Theo,  '  Oh,  Harry, 
how  delightful ;  I  wish  we  could  begin  this  very  minute  t ' 

'  Why,  for  a  savage  Virginian,  I  declare,  Harry  Wairii:^ 
ton,  thon  art  the  most  civilized  young  man  possible ! ' 
says  the  colonel.  '  My  dear,  shaU  we  dance  a  minuet 
together  ? ' 

'  We  have  done  such  a  thing  before,  Mfu^tin  Lambert ! ' 
Bays  the  soldier's  fond  wife.  Her  husband  hums  a  minuet 
tune  ;  whips  a  plate  from  the  .tea-table,  and  makes  a  pre- 
paratory bow  and  flourish  with  it  as  if  it  were  a  hat,  whilst 
madam  performs  her  beet  curtsy. 

Only  Hetty,  of  the  party,  persists  in  looking  glum  and 
displeased.  '  Why,  child,  have  you  not  a  word  of  thanks 
to  throw  to  Mr.  Warrington  ?  '  asks  Theo  of  her  sister. 

*  I  never  did  care  for  dancing  much,'  says  Hetty.  '  What 
is  the  use  of  standing  up  opposite  a  stupid  man,  and  dancing 
down  a  room  with  him  ?  ' 

'  Merci  du  compliment .' '  says  Mr.  Warrington. 

'  I  don't  say  that  you  are  stupid — that  is — that  is, 
I — I  only  meant  country  dances,'  says  Hetty,  biting  her 
iips,  as  she  caught  her  sister's  eye.  She  remembered 
she  had  said  Harry  was  stupid,  and  Tfaeo's  droll  humorous 
glance  was  her  only  reminder. 

But  with  tJils  Miss  Hetty  chose  to  be  as  angry  as  if  it 
had  been  quite  a  cruel  rebuke.  '  I  hate  dancing — there — 
I  own  it,'  rfie  says,  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

'  Nay,  you  used  to  like  it  well  enough,  child  I '  interposes 
her  mother. 

'  That  was  when  she  was  a  child  :  don't  you  see  she  is 
crown  up  to  be  an  old  woman  ? '  remarks  Hetty's  father. 
Or  perhaps  Miss  Hester  has  got  the  gout  ? ' 

'  Fiddle  I '  says  Hester,  snappishly,  drubbing  with  her 
little  feet. 

*  What's  a  dance  without  a  fiddle  1 '  says  imperturbed 
pawi. 

Darkness  has  come  over  Harry  Warrington's  face,  '  I 
come  to  try  my  best,  and  give  them  pleasure  and  a  dance,' 
he  thinks,  '  and  the  Uttle  thing  tells  me  she  hates  danoi'- 
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We  don't  practise  kindoesB,  or  acknowledge  hospiUUty  ao 
in  our  country.  Xo— nor  speak  to  our  parents  so,  neither.' 
I  am  afraid,  in  this  paTtiouIsr,  usages  have  ohanged  m  the 
United  States  during  the  last  hundred  years,  ana  that  the 
young  folks  there  are  considerably  Hettified. 

Not  content  vith  tius,  MissSester  must  proceed  to  make 
such  fun  of  all  the  company  at  the  Wdls,  and  especially 
of  Harry's  own  immediate  pursuite  and  companions,  that 
the  honest  lad  was  still  further  pained  at  her  bdiavioor ; 
and,  when  he  saw  Mrs.  Lambert  alone,,  asked  how  or  in 
what  he  had  again  ofiended,  that  Hester  was  so  angiy 
[  with  him  ?  The  kind  mittr<m  felt  more  than  ever  wdl 
!l  disposed  towards  the  boy,  after  her  daughter's  conduct  to 
f  him.  She  would  have  l^ed  to  tell  the  secret  which  Hester 
hid  so  fiercely.  Theo,  too,  remonstrated  with  her  sister 
in  private ;  hut  Hester  would  not  listen  to  the  subject, 
and  waa  as  angry  in^er  bedroom,  when  the  girls  were  alone, 
as  she  had  been  in  the  parlour  before  her  mother's  company. 
*  Suppose  he  hates  me  ?  '  says  she.  '  I  expect  he  wilL 
I  hate  myself,.  I  do,  and  scorn  myself  for  being  such  an 
idiot.  How  ought  he  to  do  otherwise  than  hate  me  ? 
Didn't  I  abuse  him,  call  him  goose,  all  sorts  of  namee  ? 
And  I  know  he  is  not  cLeTw  aU  the  time.  I  know  I  have 
better  wits  tbwi  he  has.  It  is  only  because  he  is  tall, 
and  has  blue  eyes,  and  a  pretiy  nose  that  I  like  him.  What 
an  absurd  fool  a  girl  must  be  to  Uke  a  man  merely  because 
he  has  a  blue  nose  and  hooked  eyes  !  So  I  am  a  fool,  and 
I  won't  have  you  say  a  word  to  the  contrary,  Theo  ! ' 

Now  Theo  thou^t  that  her  little  aistert  far  from  being 
a  fool,  was  a  wonder  of  wonders,  and  that  if  any  girl  was 
worthy  of  any  prince  in  Christeudom,  Hetty  was  that 
spinster.  '  You  are  silly  sometimes,  Hetty,'  says  Theo, 
'  that  is  when  yoil  speak  unkindly  to  people  who  mean  you 
well,  as  you  did  to  Mr.  Warrington  at  tea  to-night.  When 
be  propped  to  us  his  party  at  the  Assembly  Booms,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  gallant  of  him,  why  did  you  say  you 
didn't  care  for  music,  or  dancing,  or  tea  t  You  know  you 
love  them  all ! ' 

'  I  said  it  merely  to  vex  myself,  Theo,  aud  annoy  myself, 
and  whip  myself,  as  I  deserve,  child.  And,  besides,  how 
can  you  expect  such  an  idiot  as  I  am  to  say  uiything  but 
idiotic  things  ?  Do  you  know  it  quite  pleased  me  to  see 
him  angry.    I  thought,  ah  !  now  I  have  hurt  his  feelings  ! 


Now  he  wiB  My,  H«tty  Inmbert  is  bm  odious  little  Mt-up, 
sour-tempered'  vileii.-  And  titak  will  t«ach  him,  anii  you, 
&ad'maiiiitM,  raod  |nipa,-ai  aiiji<F<tt«,'  t^iat  I  am  net  goma' 
lO'iMt  niy  oap  at'Mr.' Efiny.  STd;  ionr  ^pB^utcn  tiines 
ae  §ood'aq  heis.  1 1  will  3t«;^  l^  dur  papa,  abd  il  lie  asked' 
me  tD  go  tbTirginib  viCli  him  to-morrow,  I  wouldn't^  TlMO; 
My  siater'ia  wotHi  all  tfad  'Virginians  that  eTOr  wcareimade 
aace  the  world'ltegaQ^' : 

Andfasie.IfiiippoBe^  follow  oMiuIationfi  between  the aistersi 
and  mother'*  knt^k  ttomes  to  the  door,  who  haii  ovvrbeard 
their  tsik  through  the  wainacot,  and  c^s  out,  '  Ohildrdn, 
'tis  time  to  go  to  sleep.'  Theo's  eyes  close  speedily,  and 
she  ie  at  rest ;  but,  oh,  poor  little  Hetty  !  Think  ot  the 
hours  tolling  one  after  another,  and  the  child's  eyes  wide 
open,  as  she  lies  tosGhig  and  wakeful  with  the  anguish  of 
the  new  wound  ! 

'It  is  a  judgenifent  iipon  me,'  she  says,  'f6r  having 
thought  and  spoke  scornfully  of  him.  Only,  why  should 
there  be  a  judgement  upon  me  ?  I  was  only  in  fun.  I 
knew  I  liked  him  very  much  all  the  time :  but  I  thought 
Theo  liked  him  too,  and  I  would  give  up  anjfthing  for  my 
darling  Theo.  If  she  had,  no  tortures  should  ever  have 
drawn  a  word  from  me — I  would  have  got  a  rope  ladder 
to  help  her  to  rim  away  with  Harry,  that  I  would,  or  fetched 
the  cfei^man  to  marry  them.  And  then  I  would  have 
retired  alone,  and  alone,  and  alone,  and  taken  care  of  papa 
and  mamma,  and  of  the  poor  in  the  village,  and  haye- 
read  sermons,  though  I  hate  'em,  and  have  died  without 
telling  a  word — not  a  word — and  I  shall  die  soon,  I  know 
I  shaU.'  But  when  the  dawn  rises,  the  little  maid.is  asleep 
nestling  by  her  sister,  the  stain  of  a  tear  or  two  upon  her 
flushed  downy  cheek. 

Most  of  us  play  with  edged  tools  at  some  period  of  oar 
lives,  and  cut  ourselves  accordingly.  At  firat  the  out  hurts 
and  stings,  and  down  drops  the  kulfe,  and  we  cry  out  like 
wounded  little  babies  as  we  are.  Some  very,  very  few  and 
utthicky  folks  at  the  game  cut  tjieir  heads  sheer  off,  or 
stab  themselves  mortally,  and  perish  outright,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  them.  Bdt,— Heaven  help  us  ! — many  people 
ha v6' ■fingered  those  ardiiUea  eagitlaa  which  Love  sharpens 
on  his  whetstone,  and  are  stabbed,  scarred,  prick^,  per- 
forated, tattooed  all  over  With  the  wounils,  who  recover, 
and  live  to  be  quite  lively.     Wir  attch  have  tasted  *>• 
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irditehe  OlUek  ;  we  also  hav'e  gd^t  v/nd — und  ao  water. 
Waibte  your  deatb-«ong,  eweet  Thekia  1  Perish  off  the 
face  of  the  earth,  poor  pulmonary  Tietim,  if  bo  minded  I 
Had  you  survived  to  a  U>ter  period  of  life,  my  dear,  you 
would  have  thought  of  a  aentimental  disappointment 
without  any  reference  to  the  undertaker.  Let  ue  tmsti 
there  is  no  present  need  of  a  sexton  f<^  Miss  Hetty.  But 
meanwhile,  the  very  instant  she  wakes,  thbre,  tearing  at 
her  little  heart,  will  that  Care  be,  which  has  givcai  her 
a  few  hours'  respite,  melted,  no  doubt,  by  her  youth  and. 
her  tears. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

IK  WmCH  UK.  WABBdOTON  TSEATB  THE  COHPAinT  WITH  TEA  ANI) 


BNEROns  with  bis 
very  easily  gotten 
money,  hospit- 
able and  cordial 


to  all,  < 


r  young 


Virginian,  m  his 

capacity  of  man 

of  fashion,  could 

not  do  less  than 

I   treat  his  country 

friends     to     an 

I   entertainment  at 

the     Assembly 

Rooms,  whither, 

according  to  the 

custom     of     the 

day,    he   invited 

almost     all     the 

remaining  company  at  the  Wells.     Card-tables  were  set 

in  one  apartment,  for  all  those  who  could  not  spend  an 

evening  without  the  pastime  then  cammon  to  all  European 

society  :  a  supper  with  champagne  in  some  profusion  and 

bowls  of  negus  was  prepared  in  another  chamber  :    the 

large  assembly  room  was  set  apart  for  the  dance,  of  which 
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eajoym^it  Harry  Warrington's  guselB  paitopk  in  oui: 
aQc«st<»s'  hQiD^  fashion.  I  cannot  uncy  that  the 
amosemwt  WW  sqjteciaJly  lively.  Jjxst,  miauetB  were 
oalled  ;  two.wUiE«e,of  whioli  were  perforioed  by  ae  many, 
couple- :  The  ^iofit«Es  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  aeeembly 
went  out  for  the  minuet) '  and  my  I>ady  Maria  .Esmono, 
being  an  earl's  daughter,  and  the  person  oiE  the  highest, 
rank  present  (with  the  exception  of  Lady  Augusta  Crut^ley, 
who  was  lame),  i/t^.  Warrington  danced  the  first  minuet 
with.hifi  eonsin,  aoqvittiDg  himself  to  the  satiefaction  of  the 
whole  room,  add  performing  much  more  ele^jitly  than 
Mr.  Wolfe,  who  stood  up  with  Miss  Lowther.  Having 
completed  the  dance  with  Lady  Maria,  Mr.  Warrington 
begged  Miss  Theo  to  do  him  the  honour  of  walking  the  next 
minuet,  and  accordingly  Mise  Theo,  blushing  and  looking 
Ten?  happy,  went  through  her  exercise  to  the  great  deUght 
of  net  parents  and  the  r^e  of  Miss  Hnmpleby,  Sir  John 
Humpleby's  daughter,  of  Mphook,  who  expected,  at  least, 
to  have  stood  up  next  after  my  lady  Mans.  Then,  after 
the  minuets,  came  country  dwoes,  the  music  being  pet- 
formed  by  a  harp,  fiddle,  and  flageolet ;  perched  in  a  little 
balcony,  and  thmnuning  through  the  evening  rather  feeble 
and  meisiiwholy  tunes.  Take  up  an  old  book  of  music, 
and  play  a  few  of  those  tunes  now,  and  one  wonders  how 
people  at  any  time  could  have  found  the  airs  otherwise 
than  melanohfdy.  And  yet  they  loved  and  frisked  and 
laughed  and  courted  to  that  sad  accompaniment.  There 
is  scarce  one  of  the  airs  that  has  not  an  amari  aliqvid,  a 
tang  of  sadness.  Ferhape  it  is  because  they  are  old  and 
defunct,  and  their  plaintive  echoes  call  out  to  us  from 
the  limbo  of  the  past,  whither  they  have  been  consigned 
for  this  century..  Perhaps  they  were  gay  when  they  were 
alive ;  and  our  descendants  when  they  hear — well,  never 
mind  names — when  they  hear  the  works  of  certain  maestri 
now  popular,  will  say  :  Bon  Dieti,  is  this  the  music  which 
amused  our  forefathers  ? 

Mr.  Warrington  had  the  honour  of  a  duchess's  company 
at  his  tea-dnnking — Colonel  lombert's  and  Mr.  Prior's 
heroine,  the  I>uohess  of  Queensberry.  And  though  the 
duchess  carefully  turned  her  back  upon  a  countess  who 
was  present,  .-laughed  loudly,  glanced  at  the  latter  over 
her  shouldfir,  and^pointed  at  her  with  her  fan,  yet  almost 
all  the  company  pushed,  and  bowed,  and  cringed,  ai"' 
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smiled,  and  backed  before  this  counWaa,  soarcel^ '  tkkittg 
any  notice  of  her  grace  trf  Quemisberry  and  het  jokes,  and 
her  fan,  and  lier  aiw.  Ifow  this  coaniteBB  warf  Wo  ethtar 
tlian  the  '  CounteaB  of  Y(irmouth-''WahnridWi, ' 'the-  lady 
whom  hie  Majesty  Oebir^e  the  S^nd,'  of  'GrtttA  BtitAi-a, 
France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defenefef  c4  the  f%.ith;  dtHghted- 
ttJ  honour.  She  bad  toiet  Harry  -Wfirrington  hi  thb-  \j«lka 
that  morning,  and  had  been  mighty  gfacions  to  the  ytoong 
Virginian.  She  had  tbld  him  tftey  'would  haVS  A  gaihe  at 
cards  that  nigjit ;  ahd  puibKnd  old  <Jolbnd  Blit^ihsiyp,- 
who  fancied  the  invitation  had  been  addreA§«d  to  hita  haid 
made  the  jlrofouftdeat  Of  bows.  '  Pooh  r  jpooii !  |  ■  kftH  the 
Oountess  of  England  and  Htinoyer,  *■  I '  «)n't' 'nrtAtt  yOn.  ■ 
I  mean  yie  young '  Firshiniah  ! '  And  eTerybody  btai- 
grattilated  tte  youth'  on  his  good  fortune.-  At  night;  all- 
the  world,  in  order  to  show  fchek  loyalty,  doubthiss,  thonged 
round  my  Lady  Yarmouth';  myLOTd  Bamborongh  *a8 
eager  to  inake  her  pdrlie  at  qaadiiUe  ;  my  liidy.  Blanche- 
Pendragon,  that  mode!  of  virtue  -  Sir  Ltiiicelot  Quintain, 
that  pattern  of  knighthood  and  ValOur ;  Mr.  Dban  of 
Ealing,  that  exemplary  divine -and  preacher;  numerona 
gentleman,  noblemen,  generals,  colonels,  matrons,'  and 
spinsters  of  the  highest  rank,  were  on  the  watch  for*  sniile 
from  her,  or  eager  to  jump  np  and  join  her-  card-table. 
Lady  Maria  waited  upon  her  with  meek  respect,  and 
Mat^me  de  Bernstein  treated  the  Hanoverian  lady  with 
profound  gravity  and  courtesy. 

Harry's  bow  had  been  no  lower  than  hospitality  required  ; 
but,  such  M  it  was,  Miss  Hester  obose  to  be  mdignant  with 
it.  She  scarce  spoke  a  word  to  her  partner  during  their 
dance  tc^ether ;  and  when  he  took  her  to  the  supper-room 
for  refr^hment  she  was  little  more  communicative.  To 
^nter  that  room  they  had  to  pass  by  Madame  Walmoden's 
card-table,  who  Kood-n&turedly  called  out  to  her  host  as  he 
was  passing,  and  asked  bim  if  his  '  breddy  liddle  bardner 
liked  tanzing  ? ' 

'I  thank  your  ladyship,  I  don't  like  tanzing,  and  I  don't 
like  cards,'  says  Miaa  Hester,  tossiog  up  her  betid ;  and, 
dropping  a  curtsy  like  a  '  cheese  ',  she  atmtted  away  ^om 
the  countess's  table. 

Mr.  Warrington  vsis  very  much-ofiended.  Sarcasm  from 
the  young  to  the  old  pained  him ;  flippant  behaviour 
towards  himself  hurt  him.    Oourteoiia  in  hia. simple  way 


to  aU  peisQQs  rthcHU  Jie  Qset,  he  ezpiwted  a  like  noIitoBMs 
from  ^6111 1  Hetty  perieotly  well  knew  what  onenoe  abe 
was  giving  ;  could  mark  the  displeasure  reddenine  od  hex 
partner's  hooeat  face,  with  a  BidWloBg  gUrnce  of  ner  «ye ; 
□overtbel^aB,  ^ifl  tried  to  wwcbw-moat  ingtimioUB  smile  ; 
aQd,,a««beGftiaQ  up- to  the  sideboard  wheve  the  lefresbmenCs 
were  B*t,  arUesfilj'  atid  ; —  ■■■-,..:•■ 

'  What  ft<h©prid,  v^ilgw  old  voman  that  is  ;  don't  you 
thiidt  ,80  ?'■■  ■ 

'  What  woman  ? '  oeked  the  young  Aun. 

'  That  Qenaoa  womau—my  Lady  YaFmouth-~-to  whom 
ajl  the  men.  are  bavring  apd  cria^g.'         ■        ' 

'  Her.  ladyship  has  been  very  kind  to  me,'  says  Hsory, 
grimly.    '  Wdn  t  you  have  some  of  this  coE^rd  1 ' 

'  .^d  you  have  been  bowing  to  her,  too  I  You  look  as  if 
your  negua  was  not  nice,'  harotlesdy  continuee  Miss  Hetty, 

'  Ibia  not  very  good  neguB.'-saysiHacry,  with  a  gulp. 

'  And  the  ouBta:rd  i»  bad  too !  J  declaie  'tis  inade  with 
bad  eggs ! '  crks  MisB  Lambert.  > 

'  I  wish,  Hester,  that  the  entertaiameot  and  the  oompany 
bad  been  better  to  your  liking,'  says  poor  Hany; 

'  'Tia  very  onfortunate.  i  but  I  dare  aay  you  could  not 
help  it,'  criea  the  young  woman,  tossiog  her  litUe  curly 
head. 

Mr.  Warrington  groaned  in  spirit,  perhaps,  in  body,  and 
cleBcbed  hia  fists  and  his  teetia,  Tba.  little  torturer  artlessly 
continued,.  'You  seem  disturbed:  shall  we  go  to  my 
mamma  ? ' ' 

'  Yes,  lat  ue  :go  te  your  tnaouna,'  ciie«  Mr-  Warrington, 
with  glarijig  eye8;:anc[  *  '  Oirae  you,  whyace  you  alwaj^ 
standing  in  t}^  way  ? '  tO'  an  unlucky  waited. 

'  Ia  !■  Is  that  the  way  you  speak  in'  Vii^nia  ?  '  asks 
Misa  Fertness..  ■ 

'  We  are  rough  tJiere  sometimes;  madam,  and  can't  help 
being  disturbed,'  he  .says  slowlys  andwirti  a  quiver  in  his 
whote  fcoake^  looMng  down  upon  her  iritJs-£ce  flasbing  out 
of  his.eyei.  .Hetiyiaaw-nothragdistiofitiy  afteirwitrdB,  and 
until  ^e  pame  to  htr^motJKr.  .Never  haid  f^  Ken  Harry 
looksobaodsooiAcff'fonioblei  . 

'  Yqu  loQk  p(de,  ohildl '  cries  mamma,  anxioua  like  aU 
pavidaetntiires. 

"lis  the  coldr-^no,  I  mean  the  heat.  Olhank  you, 
Mr.  Warrington.'    And  she  makes  hun  a  faint  curtsy,  ' 
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Hany  b0w9  a  tpemendona  bow,  and  walks  elsewliere  amongst 
hia  guests.  He  hatdly  knows  vhat  is  ha^^ning  at  first, 
so  angry  ia  he. 

He  is  aroused  by  aobthet  altercation  between  bis  aont 
and  the  Duohess  of  Queeneberry.    Wheii  the  royal  faTOUrite 
passed  the  duchees,  her  grace  gav6  her  ladyship  an  a>ivfiil 
stare  out  ot  eyes  that  were  not  so  bright  now  as  they  had 
been  in  Hie  young  days  when  they  '  set  the  world  on  fire  ' ; 
turned  round  with  an  affected  laugh  to  her  nenghbour, 
and  shot  at  the  jolty  Hanoverian  lady  a  ceaatdess  fire  of 
giggles  and  sneers.    The  oounteaa  pursued  her  game  at  cards,     I 
not  knowing,  or  not  choosing  perha^  to  knowj  how  her 
enemy  was  jibing  at  hN.    There  had  been  a  feud  of  many     t 
years'  date  between  their  graces  of  Queensberry  and  the     i 
tamihr  on  the  throne.  f 

'  Wow  you  all  bow  down  to  the  idol !    Don't  tell  me ! 
You  are  as  bad  as  the  rest,  my  good  Madame  Bernstein  ! '     n 
the  dncbess  says.     '  Ah,  wbat  a  true  Cludstian  country    ij 
this  is !    and  how   your  dear  first  husband,  the  bishop,     ' 
would  have  liked  to  see  such  a  sight ! '  it 

'  Forgive  me.  If  I  fail  quite  to  understand  your  grace.'        k 

'  We  are  both  of  us  grdwing  old,  roy  good  Bernstein,  or,  (n 
perhaps,  we  won't  understand  when  we  don't  choose  to  im 
understand.  That  is  the  way  with  us  women,  my  good  fc 
young  Irbquois.'  '; 

'  Your  grace  rema^ked^  that  it  was  a  Christian  country,'  4^ 
said  Madame  de  Bernstein,  '  and  I  failed  to  percedve  the  i\ 
point  of  the  remark.'  g 

'  Indeed,  my  good  creature,  there  is  very  little  point  In  it !  ^^ 
I  meant  we  w»re  such  good  Christians,  because  we  Were  so  ij 
forgiving,  Doii't  you  remember  reading  when  you  were  -s^ 
young,  or  your  husband  the  bi^diop  readmg  when  he^  was  inj, 
in  the  pulpit,  how,  when  a  woman  amongst  the  Jews  was  «[ 
caught  doing  wtoog,  the  Pharisees  were  for  stonhig  heri^^ 
out' of  hand  ?  I^from  stoning  such  a  woman  now,  look,  i|j: 
how  fond  we  ire  of  hei- !  Any  man  in  thU  rooni  wouldf- 
go  round  It  on  his  kneeS'  if  yohder  Womaii  bade  him.  Yes,  (^ 
Madame  Walraoden,  you  lnay> look  Up^  from  yOur  cards^  s^th  n,  . 


■here  would-  go  roimd  the  room  fin  his  tneea,  if  yon  badesJ 
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'  I  think,  madam,  I  know  two  or  three  who  wouldn't !  * 
Skys  Mr.  Wairmgton,  with  some  spirit. 

'  Quick,  let  me  hug  them  to  my  heart  of  hearCi ! '  cries 
the  old  dochoBS.  '  Which  are  they  7  Bring  'em  to  nte,  my 
dear  Iroquois. I  Let  us  have  a  game  of  four — of  honest  men 
and  wconen  :  that  is  to  say,  if  we  can  find  a  couple  max 
paitnws,  Mr.  Waarrington  ! ' 

'  Here  are  we  three,'  says  the  Baroness  Bernstein,  with 
a  forced  laugh  ;   '  let  us  play  a  dummy.' 

'  Fray,  mfuiam,  where  is  we  third  ?  asks  the  old  duchess, 
looking  round. 

'  Madam  1 '  cries  out  the  other  elderly  lady,  '  I  leave 
your  grace  to  boast  oi  your  honesty,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  is  spotless  :  but  I  wUi  thank  you  not  to  doubt  mine 
before  my  own  relatives  and  children  I ' 

'  See  how  she  fires  up  at  a  word  !  I  am  sure,  my  dear 
creature,  you  are  quite  as  honest  as  most  of  the  company,' 
says  the  duchess. 

'  Which  may  not  be  good  enough  for  her  grace  the 
Duchess  of  Queensherry  and  Dover,  who,  to  be  sure,  might 
have  stayed  away  in  such  a  case,  but  it  is  the  best  my 
nephew  could  get,  madam,  and  his  best  he  has  given  you. 
You  look  astomshed,  Harry,  my  dear — and  well  you  may. 
He  is  not  used  to  our  ways,  madam.' 

'  Madam,  he  has  found  an  aunt  who  can  teach  him  our 
ways,  and  a  great  deal  more  1 '  cries  the  dacheas,  rapping 
her  fan. 

'  She  will  teach  him  to  try  and  make  all  his  guests  wel- 
come, old  or  young,  rich  or  poor.  That  is  the  Virginian 
way,  isn't  it,  Harry  ?  She  will  tell  him,  when  Catherine 
Hyde  is  angry  with  his  old  aunt,  that  they  were  friends 
«s  eii^,  and.  oaght  not  to  qnatrri  now  they  are  old  women. 
And  she  will  not  be  wrong,  will  she,  duOhess  1 '  And 
herewith  the  one  dowager  made  a  superb  oortsy  to  the  other, 
and  the  batUe  jaab  impend&ig  between  them  passed  away. 

*  Egad,  it  was  like  Byng  ami  Gidissoni^  1  oried  Chap- 
ban.  Sampacxi,  .as  Huryt&Jked'Over  the  night's  transactions 
flvith  his  tutor  next  mdnung.  'No  power  on  earth)  I 
thought,  oould  have  pisvented  those  two  from  going 
mto  action ! ' 

'  Seventy-fours  at  least — both  of  'em  ! '  laughs  Harry. 

'  But  the  bwconeds  declined  the  battle,  and  sailed  out 
k(  fire  with  iniimtable  skill/  :        . 
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'Why  should  ^te  be  sfmid?  I  hAv6  htasA  you  eay 
my  aunt  is  as  witty  as  any  weman  alive,  Kcd  used  faar  tla^ 
tongue  o(Do'dowE^«'iii  England.'     . 

'Heml  Perhaps  she  had ^ood  reasons  for  being  peace- 
able 1 '  Sampson '  knew  very  weQ  what  they  wra»,  and 
that  pboT  Bernstein's  reputatirui  was  so  hopelessly  flaiwed 
and  cracked,  that  any  saicasms  levelled  at  Mltdame  Wal- 
moden  were  equally  a{^liofible  to  her. 

'Sir,'  cried  Harry,  in  great  lamazement^  'you  don't 
mean  to  say  there  is  anything  agunst  tiie  cluiracter  of 
my  aunt,  the  Baroness  de  Bernstein  ■ ' 

The  chaplain  looked  at  the  young  Virginian  with  such 
an  air  of  utter  workderment,  that  the  latter  saw  there 
mnat  be  some  lustory  against  hid  aunt,  and  some  charge 
which  Sampson  did  not  choose  to  revectl.  '  Great  Heavens  1 ' 
Harry  grt^ned  out,  '  axe  there  two  then  m  the  h.na[y, 

'  Which  two  ? '  asked  the  chaplain. 

But  here  Harry  st(q)f>ed,  blusSing  very  red.  He  reouem- 
bered,  and  wtt  shall  presently  bave  to  state,  whence  be  bad 
got  hid  iii£ormBtion  regax^g:  tlie  other  family  culprit, 
and  bit  his  lip,  and  was  silmt.  >. 

'  Bygones  arb  always  Unpleasant  things,  Mr.  Warrington,' 
said  the  chaplain  ;  '  and  we  had  b^t  hold  our  peaoe 
regarding  thein.  No  man  or  woman  can  live  long  in  this 
wicked  world  ofours,  without  somesoandal  atta,ching  to  them, 
and  I  fear  our  excellent  baroness  has  been  no  more  fortunate 
than  her  neighbours.  We  cannot  escape  calumny,  my 
dew  young  friend  1  ■  You  bave  bad  sad  proof  enough  of  that 
in  your  luief  stay  amongst  us.  But  we  can  lubve  (dear 
conscleneeR,  and  that  is  the  main  point  l '  And  herewitli 
the  chaplain  threw  his  handsome  eyes  upward,  and  tried 
to'look.as  ii.hi4  conscience  wbA' as  white  aa  the  ceiling. 

'  Has  there  been  ai^ythiog  very  wrong  t^n,  about  my 
Aunt  Bernstein  ?  '  omtinued  Harry,  remembering  how  at 
home  bis  mother  bad  never  spoken  of  the  baroness. 

"  0  eaneta  aittv^icHaa  1  ■  the,  chaplain  mrattored  to  him- 
self. '  Stories,  my  dear  sir,  much  older  thui  your  time  or 
mine-  Stcvies  such  as  were  told  about  everybody,  de  me, 
de  U :  you  know  with  what  degree  of  truth  in  your  own 
caae.' 

'  Goofonad  the  vilbun !  I  should  like  to  hear  aaj* 
scoundrel  say  a  word  against  the  dear  old  lady,'  oriee  tiio 
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vonng  gentleman.  '  Why,  ihis  world,  parson,  is  fufl  of 
lies  and  scandal ! ' 

*And  you  are  just  beginning  to  find  it  out,  my  dear 
air,'  criea  the  clergyman,  with  his  most  beatified  air. 
'  Whose  character  has  not  been  attacked  t  My  lord's, 
yours,  mine, — every  one's.  We  must  bear  as  well  as  we 
can,  and  pardon  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.' 

'  Yoii  may.  It'a  your  cloth,  you  know  ;  but,  by  George, 
/  won't ! '  cries  Mr.  Warrington,  and  again  goes  down 
the  fist  with  a  thump  on  the  table.  '  Let  any  fellow  say 
a  word  in  my  hearing  against  that  dear  old  creature,  and 
I'll  pull  his  nose,  aa  sure  as  my  name  is  Henry  Esmond. 
How  do  you  do,  Colonel  Lambert  ?  Yon  find  us  late 
again,  sir.  Me  and  his  reverence  kept  it  up  pretty  late 
with  some  of  the  young  fellows,  after  the  ladies  went  away. 
I  hope  the  dear  ladies  are  well,  sir  ?  '  and  here  Harry  rose, 
greeting  his  friend  the  colonel  veiy  kindly,  who  had  come 
to  pay  him  a  morning  visit,  and  had  entered  the  room 
followed  by  Mr.  Gumbo  (the  latter  preferred  walking 
very  leisurely  about  all  the  affairs  of  life)  Just  as  Harry 
— suiting  the  action  to  the  word — ^was  tweaking  the  nose 
of  Calumny, 

*  The  ladies  are  purely.  Whose  nose  were  you  pulling 
when  I  came  in,  Mr.  Warrington  T '  saye  the  oolcnel, 
laughing. 

'Isn't  it  a  shame,  sir  ?  The  parson,  here,  was  telling 
me,  that  there  are  villaina  here  who  attack  the  character 
of  my  aunt,  the  Baroness  of  Bernstein  ! ' 

*  You  don't  mean  to  say  so  ! '  criea  Mr.  Lambert. 

'  I  tell  Mr.  Harry  that  evwybody  is  calumniated ! '  says 
the  chaplain,  with  a  clerical  intonation ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  looks  at  Coloner  Lambert  and  winks,  as  much  as 
to  say,  '  He  knows  nothing — ^keep  him  in  the  dark.' 

The  oolonei  took  the  Mnt.  Yes,*  says  he,  'the  jaws 
of  slander  are  for  ever  wagging.  A^tneee  that  story 
about  the  dancing-girl,  that  we  M  believed  against  yon, 
Harry  Warrington.' 

*  What,  all,  sir?" 

'  No,  not  all.  Oie  (^dnt— ^Hetty  didn't.  Yon  sbonld 
baye  heard  her  stuiding  up  fen:  you,  Harry,  t'ottter  day, 
when'  somebody — a  little  bird— brought  us  anttlher  story 
a,hdnt  you  ;  about  i|  game  of  cards  on  Sunday  memmg, 
whdft  you  afld  a  friend  of' yours  might  have  been'  bett'- 
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employed.'    And  here  there  was  a  ]o6k  of  ming^sd  humouc 
and  reproof  at  the  clergyman. 

'  Faitji,  I  own  it,  sir ! '  says  the  chaplain.  '  It  was 
mea  cvlpa,  mea  nutxima — no,  Tnea  minima  culpa,  only 
the  rehearsal  of  an  old  game  at  piquet,  which  we  had  been 
talking  over.' 

'  And  did  Miss  Hester  stand  up  for  me  ? '  eays  Harnr. 

'Hies  Hester  did.  But  why  that  wondering  look?' 
asks  the  colonel. 

'  She  scolded  me  last  night  like— like  anything,'  says 
downright  Harry.  '  I  never  heard  a  young  girl  go  on  so. 
She  made  fun  ttf  everybody — hit  about  at  young  and  old — 
so  that  I  couldn't  help  telling  her,  sir,  that  in  our  country, 
leastways  in  Virginia  (they  say  the  Yankees  are  very  pert), 
youi^  people  don't  speak  of  their  elders  so.  And,  do  you 
know,  sir,  we  had  a  sort  of  a  quarrel,  and  I'm  very  ^ad 
you've  told  me  Edie  spoke  kindly  of  me,'  says  Hany,  shaking 
his  friend's  hand,  a  ready  boyish  emotion  glowing  in  his 
cheeks  and  in  his  eyes. 

'  you  won't  come  to  much  hurt  if  you  find  no  worse 
enemy  than  Hester,  Mr.  Warrington,'  said  the  girl's  father, 
gravely,  looking  not  without  a  deep  thrill  of  interest  at 
the  flushed  faoe  and  moist  eyes  of  his  young  friend.  '  Is 
be  fond  of  her  ? '  thoi^ht  the  colonel.  '  And  how  fend  ? 
'Tis  evident  he  knows  nothing,  and  Miss  Het  has  been 
performing  some  of  her  tricks.  He  is  a  fine,  honest  lad, 
and  Ood  bless  him.'  And  Colonel  Lambert  looked  towards 
Harry  with  that  msnly,  friendly  kindness  which  our  luoky 
young  Virginian  was  not  unaccustomed  to  inspire,  for  he 
was  iJOmely  to  look  at,  prone  to  blush,  bo  kindle,  nay, 
to  melti  at  a  kind  stoiy.  His  laughter  was  cheery  to 
hear  :  his  eyes  Bh(»ie  confidently  :  his  voice  spoke  truth. 

'  And  the  young  lady  of  the  minuet  ?  She  dUtii^uished 
herself  to  perfection :    the  whole  room  admired,'  asked 

the  courtly  chaplain.     '  I  trust  Miss — Miss ' 

.  '  Miss  Theodosia  is  perfectly  well,  and  ready  to  dajioe 
at  this  minute  with  your  reverence,'  says  her  father.  '  Or 
stay,  chaplain,  perhaps  you  only  danee  on  Sunday  ?  ' 
The  colonel  thm  turned  to  Hajty  again.  '  You  paid  yoar 
Qourt  v.»y  neatly  to  the  great  lady,  Mr.  Flatterer.  My 
Xrady  Yarmouth  has  been  trun^ting  your  praises  at  the 
T'nmp  Boom.  She  says  she  has  got  a  leedel  boy  in  I&Jiover 
it  is  wwylike  you,  and  you  are  a  sharming' young  mana.' 
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'  If  her  ladyship  were  a  qUeen,  people  could  scarcely 
be  more  zespectful  to  her,'  says  the  chapltua. 

'  Let  us  call  her  a  vice-queen,  parson,'  says  the  colonel, 
with  a  twiitkle  of  his  eye. 

'  Her  Majesty  pocketed  forty  of  my  guineas  at  quadrille,* 
cries  Mr.  Warrrngtonj  with  a  biugh. 

'  She  will  play  you  on  the  same  terms  another  day. 
The  countess  is  f  c«id  of  play,  and  she  winsfrom  most  jteople,' 
said  the  colonel,  dryly,  '  Why  don't  you  bet  her  ladyship 
five  thousand  on  a  bishopric,  parson  ?  I  have  beard  <^ 
a  clergyman  who  made  such  a  bet,  and  who  lost  it,  and 
who  pejd  it,  and  who  sot  the  bishopric' 

'  An  !  who  wiU  lend  me  the  five  thousand  ?  Will  you, 
sir  ? '  asked  the  chaplain. 

'  No,  sir.  I  won't  give  her  five  thousand  to  be  made  com- 
mander-in-chief or  Pope  of  Rome,'  says  the  colonel,  stoutly. 
f  I  shall  fling  no  stones  at  the  woman ;  but  I  shall  bow 
no  knee  to  her,  as  I  see  a  pack  of  rascals  do.  No  oSence — 
I  don't  mean  you.  And  I  don't  mean  Harry  Warrington, 
who  was  quite  right  to  be  civil  to  her,  and  to  lose  his 
money  with  good  humour.  Harry,  I  am  come  to  bid  thee 
farewell,  my  boy.  We  have  had  our  pleasuring — my 
money  is  run  out,  and  we  must  jog  back  to  Oakhurst. 
Will  you  ever  come  and  see  the  old  place  again  ? ' 

'  Now,  sir,  now  !    I'll  ride  back  with  you  ! '  cries  Harry, 


'  Why — no — not  now,'  says  the  colonel  in  a  hurried 
manner.  '  We  haven't  got  room — that  is,  we're — we're 
expecting  some  friends.'  ['  The  Lord  forgive  me  for  the  lie  ! ' 
he  mutters.]  '  But — but  you'll  come  to  us  when — when 
Tom's  at  home — yes,  when  Tom's  at  home.  That  wiD 
be  famous  fun — and  I'd  have  you  to  know,  sir,  that  my 
wife  and  I  love  you  sincerely,  sir — and  so  do  the  girls, 
however  much  they  scold  you.  And  if  you  ever  are  in 
a  scrape — and  such  things  have  happened,  Mr.  Chaplain  ! — 
you  wiU  please  to  count  upon  me.     Mind  that,  sir  ! ' 

And  the  colonel  was  for  taking  leave  of  Harry  then  and 
there,  on  the  spot,  but  the  young  man  followed  him  down 
the  stairs,  and  insisted  upon  saying  good-bye  to  bis  dear 
ladies. 

Instead,  however,  of  proceeding  immediately  to  Mr. 
Lamb^'s  lodging,  the  two  gentlemen  took  the  direction 
of    the  common,  where,  looking    from    Harry's  windows. 
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Mr.  SAmpsoii  saw  the  pair  in  eameet.  convemUon.  First, 
]Lambert  smiled  and  looked  roguish.  Then,  presently, 
at  a  furtber  stage  (A  the  talk,  he  flung  up  both  his  hvids 
and  performed  other  gestures  indieatiog  snipiiBe  wd 
agitation. 

'  The  boy  is  tellii^  bim,'  thought  the  chapluii-  Whea 
Mr.  Warrii^jton  came  back  in  an  hour,  he  found  his  reverence 
de^  in  the  composition  of  a  sermon,  Harry's  face  was 
grave  and  melancholy ;  he  fluiig  down  hia  hat,  buried  him- 
self in  a  great  chair,  and  then  came  from  hia  Itpe  something 
like  an  execration. 

'  The  young  ladies  are  going  and  our  heart  is  afiected  ?  ' 
said  the  chaphun,  looking  up  from  his  oumuscript. 

'  Heart  ! '  sneered  Harry. 

'  Which  of  the  young  ladies  is  the  conqueror,  su  ?  -  I 
thought  the  youngeet's  eyes  followed  you  about  at  your  ball.* 

'  Confound  the  little  termagant ! '  broke  out  Harry ,- 
'  what  does  she  mean  by  being  so  pert  to  me  ?  She  treats 
me  as  if  I  was  a  fool ! ' 

'  And  no  man  is,  sir,  with  a  woman ! '  said  the  scribe 
of  the  sermon. 

'  Ain't  they,  chaplain  ? '  And  Harry  growled  out  more 
nai^ty  words  expressive  of  inward  disquiet. 

, '  By  the  way,  have  you  heard  anything  of  your  lost 
property  ? '  asked  the  chaplain,  j^esently  looking  up 
from  his  pages. 

Harry  said,  ■*  No ! '  with  another  word,  which  I  would 
not  print  for  the  world. 

'  1  begin  to  suspect,  sir,  that  there  was  more  money 
than  you  like  to  own  in  that  book.     I  wi^  I  could  find 

'  There  were  notes  in  it,'  said  Harry,  very  gloomily, '  and 
— and  papers  that  I  am  very  sorry  to  lose.  What  tJne 
deuce  has  come  of  it  ?     I  had  it  when  we  dined  tt^ether.' 

'  I  saw  you  put  it  in  your  pocket  1 '  cried  the  chai^in. 
'  I  saw  you  take  it  out  and  pay  at  the  toy-shop  a  bill  for 
a  gold  Nimble  and  workbox  for  one  of  your  youi^  ladles. 
Of  course  you  have  asked  there,  sir  ? ' 

'  Of  course  I  have,'  says  Mr.  Warrington,  plunged  in 
melancholy. 

'  Gumbo  put  you  to  bed,  at  least,  if  I  remember  right. 
I  was  BO  cut  mysedf  that  I  scarce  remember  anything. 
'^an  you  trust  those  black  fellows,  Mr  ?  ' 
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'  I  can  trost  him  mth  my  head.  With  my  head  ? '  groaned 
out  ]:&.  Warrington,  bitterly.    '  I  can't  trust  myself  with  it.' 

'  Oh  that  a  man  should  put  an  enemy  into  his  mouth 
to  steal  away  his  brains  ! ' 

'You  m^  well  cail  it  an  enemy,  cha|dain.  Hang  it, 
I  have  a  geeat  mind  to  make  a  vow  never  to  drink  another 
drop !     A  feUow  saya  anything  when  he  is  in  drink.' 

The  chaplain  laughed.  '  l^u,  sir,'  he  said,  '  are  close 
enough  ! '  And  the  truth  was,  that,  for  the  last  few  days, 
no  amount  of  wine  would  unseaJ  Mr.  Warrington's  lips, 
when  the  artless  Sampson  by  chance  touched  on  the 
subject  of  his  patron's  loss. 

'And  so  the  little  country  nymphs  are  gone,  or  gMng, 
sir  ? '  asked  the  chaplain.  '  They  were  nice,  fresh  little 
things ;  but  I  think  the  mother  was  the  finest  woman  of 
the  three.  I  declare,  a  woman  at  five-and-thirty  or  so 
is  at  her  prime.     What  do  you  say,  sir  ?  ' 

Mr.  Warrington  looked  for  a  moment  askance  at  the 
clergyman.  '  Confound  all  women,  I  say  I '  muttM«d  the 
young  mist^ynist.  For  which  sentiment  every  well- 
oonditioned  person  will  surely  rebuke  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

EIITANOLIHBirrs 

[JB  good  colonel  had,  no  doubt, 
taken  counsel  with  his  good 
wife,  and  they  had  deter- 
mined to  remove  their  little 
Hetty  as  speedily  as  possible 
out  of  the  reach  of  the 
charmer.  In  complaints  such 
as  that  undCT  which  the  poor 
little  maiden  was  supposed  to 
be  suffering,  the  remedy  of 
absence  and  distance  often 
acts  effectually  with  men ; 
but  I  believe  women  are  not 
so  easily  cured  by  the  alibi 
treatment.  Some  of  them 
will  go  away  ever  bo  far,  and  for  ever  so  long,  and  t  " 
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obstinftte  dlseaae  hfti^  by  them,  ^ite  <^  diatanoe  oi  cUmate. 
You  may  whip,  abase,  torture,  ineult;  tham,  and  still  the 
little  deluded  creaturefi  will  persist  in  their  fidelity.  .Nay, 
if  I  may  speak,  after  profound  and  extenare  study  and 
observation,  there  are  few  bettn  ways  id  securing  the 
faithfulness  and  admiration  of  the  beautifql  partners  of 
our  existence  than  a  little  judicious  iU-treatment,  a  brisk 
dose  of  occasional  violence  as  an  alterative,  and,  tor  general 
and  wholesome  diet,  a  cooling  but  pretty  constant  neglect. 
At  sparing  intervals,  administer  small  quantities  of  love 
and  kindness ;  but  not  every  day,  or  too  often,  as  this 
medicine,  much  taken,  loses  its  effect.  Those  dear 
creatures  who  are  the  most  indifferent  to  tJieir  husbands, 
are  those  who  are  cloyed  by  too  much  surfeiting  of  the 
sugarplums  and  lollypops  of  Love.  I  have  known  a  young 
being,  with  ©very  wish  gratified,  yawn  in  her  adoring 
husband's  face,  and  prefer  the  conversation  and  pettta 
eoins  of  the  merest  booby  and  idiot ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  have  seen  Ohloe, — at  whom  Strephon  has  fiun^ 
his  bootjack  in  the  morning,  or  whom  he  has  cursed  before 
the  servants  at  dinner, — come  creeping  and  fondling  to 
his  knee  at  tea-time,  when  he  is  comfortable  after  his  little 
nap  and  his  good  wine  ;  and  pat  his  head  and  play  him  his 
favourite  tunes ;  and,  when  old  John,  the  butler,  or  old 
Mary,  the  maid,  comes  in  with  the  bed-candles,  look  round 
proudly,  as  much  as  to  say,  iVotc,  John,  look  how  good 
my  dearest  Henry  is !  Make  your  game,  gentlemen, 
then  !  There  is  the  coaxing,  fondling,  adoring  line,  when 
you  are  henpecked,  and  Louisa  ig  indifferent,  and  bored 
out  of  her  existence.  There  is  the  manly,  sel^h,  effectual 
system,  where  she  amwers  to  the  vhuitle ;  and  comes 
in  at  '  Down  Charge ' ;  and  knows  her  master  ;  and  fri^ 
and  fawas  about  him ;  and  nuzzles  at  his  knees ;  and 
'  licks  the  hand  that's  raised ' — that's  raised  to  do  her 
good,  as  (I  quote  from  memo^)  Mr.  Pope  finely  observes. 
What  used  the  late  lamented  O'Connell  to  say,  over  whotn 
a  grateful  country  has  raised  such  a  magnificent  testi- 
monial ?  '  Hereditary  bondsmen,'  he  used  to  remark, 
'  know  ye  not,  who  would  be  free,  th^nselves  must  strike 
(Ac  How  f '  Of  course  you  must,  in  poHtioal  as  in  domestic 
circles.  So  up  with  your  cudgels,  my  enslaved,  injured 
boys ! 

Women  wiB  be  pleased  with  these  remwks,  because  they 
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hmve  aaoh  a  t&ate  for  humour  and  undeifltuxi  irony  :  and 
I  ^ould  not  be  Buzprised  if  joung  Grubetreet,  who  corre- 
qoondfl  with  three  penny  p4pera  aul  describes  the  persons 
and  conversation  of  gentlemen  whom  he  meets  at  his 
'chiba',  win  soy, 'Itcdd  yon  so  !  He  advocates  the  (hfash- 
ii^  of  women  J  .  He  has  no  nobility  of  soul !  He  has  no 
heart ! '  N^or  have  I,  my  eminent  young  Gmbstreet !  any 
more  than  yon  have  ears.  Dear  ladies  ]  I  assure  you 
I  am  only  joking  in  the  above  iremarks,—!  do*iK)t  advocate 
the  thrashing  of  your  sex  at  all, — and,  as  you  can't  under- 
stand the  commonest  bit  of  fun,  beg  leave  flatly  to  tell 
yoQ,  tbat  I  conader  your  sex  a  hundred  times  more  lovii^ 
and  faithful  than  ours. 

So,  what  is  the  use  of  Hetty's  parents  taking  her  home, 
if  the  little  maid  intends  to  be  just  as  fond  of  ^ury  absent 
as  of  Harry  present  ?  Why  not  let  her  see  him  before 
Ball  and  Dobbin  are  put  to,  and  say  '  Good-bye,  Harry  ! 
I  was  very  wilful  and  fractious  last  night,  and  you  were 
very  kind:  but  good-bye,  Harry!'  She  will  atow  no 
special  emotion  :  she  is  so  ac^amed  of  her  secret,  that 
she  will  not  betnty  it.  Harry  is  too  muoh  preoccupied 
to  discover  it  for  himself.  He  does  not  know  what  grief 
is  lying  behind  Hetty's  glances,  or  hidden  under  the  artifice 
of  her  innocent  youi^  smiles.  He  hits,  perhaps,  a  care  of 
his  own.  He  will  part  trota  her  calmly,  and  ftmcy  she  is 
happy  to  get  back  to  ^r  music  and  her  poultry  and  her 
flower-garden. 

He  £d  not  even  ride  part  of  the  way  homewards  by  the 
side  of  his  friend's  carriage.  He  bad  some  other  party 
arranged  for  that  afternoon,  and  when  he  returned  thence, 
the  good  Lamberts  were  gone  from  Tunbridge  Wells.  There 
weire  their  windows  open,  and  the  card  in  one  of  them 
signifying  that  the  apartments  were  once  more  to  let. 
A  Uttie  passing  sorrow  at  the  blank  aspect  of  the  rooms 
lately  enlivened  by  countenances  so  frank  and  friendly, 
may  have  croesed  the  young  gentleman's  mind ;  but 
he  dines  at  the  '  WhltfrHo^se'  at  fouro'dock,  and  eats  his 
dinner  and  calls  ficrcdy  for  his  bottle.  Poor  little  Hester 
will  choke  over  her  tea  about  the  same  hour,  when  the 
Lamfaerts  arrive  to  sleep  at  the  house  of  their  friends  at 
Westetham.  Thb  young  roses  will  be  wan  in  her  cheeks 
in  the  morning,  aiid  there  will  be  black  oirdae  rouwi  bra 
eyes.    Ifwas  the  thunder :  the  night  was  hot ;  *«  could 
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not  sleep :  A.e  tpill  be  better  when  i^e  seta  home  again 
the  next  day.  And  home  they  come..  There  is  the  gate 
where  he  fell.  There  is  the  bed  he  lay  in,  the  chair  in  whicb 
he  used  to  sit— what  agea  seem  to  have  paeaed  1  What 
a  ffiilf  betweoi  to-day  and  yeaterday !  Who  is  that 
litue  child  calling  her  chickens,  or  watering  her  roses 
yonder  ?  Are  she  and  that  girl  the  same  Heeter  Lamb«?t  ? 
Why,  die  is  ever  so  much  older  than  Tfaeo  now — ^Theo, 
who  has  always  be«i  so  composed,  and  so  clever,  and  so 
did  for  her  a^.  But  in  a  night  or  two  Hester  has  lived-^ 
oh,  long,  long  years  !  So  have  many  beaides  :  and  popi^ 
and  mandragora  will  never  medicine  tbean  to  the  sweet 
de^  they  tinted  yesterday. 

Maria  Esmond  saw  ih&  Lambert  cavalcade  drive  away, 
and  felt  a  grim  rdief.  She  looks  with  hot  eyes  at  Hany 
when  he  comes  in  to  his  aunt's  card-tables,  flushed  wit^ 
Barbeau's  good  wine.  He  laughs,  rattles,  in  reply  to  his 
aunt,  who  asks  him  which  of  the  girls  is  his  sweetheart  ? 
He  gaUy  says,  he  loves  them  both  like  sifiters.  He  has 
never  seen  a  better  gentleman,  nor  better  peoi^e,  than  the 
Lamberts.  Why  is  Lambert  not  a  general  ?  He  has  been 
a  most  distinguished  offioer :  hia  royal  highness  the  duke 
ia  very  fond  of  him.  Madame  Bernstein  says,  that  HEtrry 
must  make  interest  with  Lady  Yarmouth  for  his  prot^d. 

'  £lle  ravvole  de  foua,  cher  bedid  anche  ! '  says  Madame 
Bernstein,  mimicking  the  countess's  German  accent.  The 
baroness  is  delighted  with  her  boy'a  success.  '  You  carry 
off  the  hearts  of  all  the  old  womenj  doesn't  he,  Maria  ?  * 
she  says  with  a  sneer  at  her  niece,  who  quivere  under  the 
stab. 

'  You  were  quite  r^ht,  my  dear,  not  to  percMve  that  she 
cheated  at  cards,  and  you  play  like  a  grand  seigneur,' 
continues  Madame  de  Bernstein. 

'  Did  she  cheat  ? '  cries  Harry,  astonished.  '  I  am  sure, 
ma'am,  I  saw  no  unfair  j^y.' 

'  No  more  did  I,  my  dear,  bnt  I  am  sure  she  cheated. 
Bah  !  evwy  woman  cheats.  I  and  Maria  included,  wheal 
we  can  get  a  chance.  Bat,  when  you  play  with  the  W^- 
moden,  yon  don't  do  wrong  to  lose  in  moderation  :  and 
many  men  cheat  in  that  way.  Chiltivate  her.  ^e  has 
taken  a  fancy  to  your  beavx  yatx.  Why  should  your 
excdknoy  not  be  Governor  of  Virgiiii*,  sir  \  You  must 
go  and  pay  your  respects  to  the  diie  and  bis  Majesty  afe 
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EensiBgtoii.    He   Conntess   d  ¥armoath  vill   be  your 
best  friend  at  Court.' 

*  Why  should  you  not  introduce  me,  aunt  ? '  asked 
Harry. 

The  old  lady's  rouged  cheek  grew  a  little  redder.  '  I  am 
not  in  ftlvour  at  Kensington,'  she  said.  '  I  may  have  been 
once ;  and  there  are  no  faces  so  unwelcome  to  kings  as 
those  they  wish  to  forget.  All  of  us  want  to  forget  some- 
thing or  somebody.  1  dare  say  our  in^inu  here  would 
like  to  wipe  a  sum  or  two  off  the  slate.  Wouldet  thou 
not,  Hariy  ? ' 

Harry  turned  red,  too,  and  so  did  Maria,  And  his  aunt 
laughed  one  of  those  wicked  laughs  which  are  not  altogether 
pleasant  to  hear.  What  meant  those  guilty  sign^s  on 
the  cheeks  of  her  nephew  and  niece  ?  What  account 
was  scored  upon  the  memory  of  either,  which  they  were 
desirous  to  efface  ?  I  fear  Madame  Bernstein  was  right, 
snd  that  most  folks  have  some  ugly  reckonings  written  up 
on  their  consciences,  which  we  were  glad  to  oe  quit  of. 

Had  Haria  known  one  of  the  causes  of  Harry's  disquiet, 
that  middle-aged  spinster  would  have  been  more  unquiet 
still.  For  some  days  he  had  missed  a  pocket-book.  He 
had  remembered  it  in  his  possession  on  uiat  day  when  he 
di^nk  so  much  claret  at  uie  '  White  Horse ',  and  Gumbo 
carried  him  to  bed.  He  sought  for  it  in  the  morning, 
but  none  of  his  servants  had  seen  it.  He  had  inquired  for 
it  at  the  'White  Horse',  but  there  were  no  traces  of  it.  He 
could  not  cry  the  book,  and  could  only  make  very  cautious  ■ 
inquiries  respecting  it.  He  must  not  have  it  known  that 
the  book  was  lost.  A  pretty  condition  of  mind  Lady  Maria 
Esmond  would  be  in,  if  she  knew  that  the  outpourings 
of  her  heart  were  in  the  hands  of  the  public  !  The  letters 
contained  ^  sorts  of  disclosures :  a  hundred  family 
secrets  were  narrated  by  the  artless  correspondent :  there 
was  ever  so  much  satire  and  abuse  of  persons  with  whom 
she  and  Mr.  Warrington  came  in  contact.  There  were 
expostulations  about  his  attentions  to  other  ladies.  There 
was  scorn,  scandal,  jokes,  appeals,  protests  of  eternal 
fidelity ;  the  usual  farrago,  dear  madam,  which  you  may 
remember  you  wrote  to  your  Edward,  when  you  were 
enga^edtohim,  and  before  you  became  Mrs.  Jones.  Would 
you  Eke  those  letters  to  te  read  by  any  one  else  !  Do  you 
"recollect  what  you  said  about  the  Miss  Browns  in  two  or 
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three  of  t^oee  letters,  and  the  aofavourable  opuuoa  you 
expressed  of  Mrs.  Thompson's  cbaraotec  ?  Do  you  liappen 
to  rftcftil  the  words  whicn  you  used  repatding  Jones  himself, 
whom  you  subsequeatly  married  ?  (for  in  consequence  of 
disputes  alK>Ut  the  s«ttlemeQts  your  engagement  with 
Edward  was  bfcAen  off)  and  would  you  like  Mjr.  J.  to 
see  those  remarks  ?  You  know  you  wouldn't.  Then  be 
pleased  to  withdraw  that  imputation  which  you  have 
already  coat  in  your  mind  upon  Lady  Maria  Esmond. 
No  doubt  her  letters  were  very  foolish,  as  most  loverletters 
are,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  was  anything  wrong 
in  thorn- .  They  are  foolish  when  written  by  young  folks 
to  one  anoth«r,  and  how  much  more  foolish  when  written 
by  an  old  man  to  a  young  lass,  or  by  an  old  lass  to  a  young 
lad !  No  wonder  X<ady  Maria  should  not  like  her  letters 
to  be  read.  Why,  the  very  spelling — ^but  that  didn't 
matter  so  much  in  her  ladyship's  days,  and  people  are 
just  as  foolish  now,  though  they  speU  better.  No,  it  is 
not  the  spelling  which  matters  so  much ;  it  is  the  writing 
at  all.  I  for  one,  and  for  the  future,  am  determined  never 
to  speak  or  write  my  mind  out  regarding  anything  or  any- 
body. I  intend  to  say  of  every  woman  that  she  is  chaate 
and  handscsne ;  of  every  man.  that  he  is  handsome,  clever, 
and  rich  ;  of  every,  book  that  it  is  delightfully  interesting  ; 
of  Snobmpre's  manners  that  they  are  gentlemanlike ;  of 
Serewby's  dinners  that  tiey  are  luxurious;  of  Jawkins's 
conversation  that  it  is  lively  and  amusing  ;  of  Xantippe, 
that  she  has  a  sweet  tem.pei ;  of  Jezebel,  that  her  colour 
is  natural ;  of  Bluebeard,  that  be  really  was  most  indulgent 
to  his  wives,  and  that  very  likely  they  died  of  bronchitis. 
What  1  a  word  .against  thp  spotless  Messalina  ?  What 
an  unfavourable  view  of  .human  nature  ?  What  ?  King 
Cheops  was  not  a  perfect  monarch  ?  Oh,  you  railer  a.t 
royalty  and  slanderer  of  all  that  is  noble  and  good  !  When 
this  book  is  concluded,  I  shaU  change  the  jaundiced  livery 
which  my  books  have  worn  since  I  began  to  lisp  in  numbers, 
have  rose-coloured  coats  for  them  with  chembs  on  the 
cover,  and  all  the  characters  within  shall  he  perfect  angels. 
Meanwhile  we  aCe  in  a  society  of  men  and  wpmen,  from 
whose  Moulders  no  sort  of  wings  have  sprouted  as  yet, 
«nd  who,  without  any  manner  of  doubt,  have  their  little 
failiqgB.  There,  is  Maijame  Beg-i^teip  :  she  has  fallen 
asteep  after,  dinger,  and  ^ting  anil  drinkjng  too  much,- — 
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tliose  are  her  ladyship's  littte  failings.  Mr.  Harry  Warring- 
ton has  gone  to  play  a  match  at  bilUards  with  Connt 
Caramboli :  I,  suspect  idleness  ia  hia  failing.  That  is 
what  Mr.'  Ohaplaln  Sampson  remarks  to  Lady  Maria, 
aa  they  are  talking  together  in  a  low  toi»;  so  as  not  to 
interrupt  Anrit  BemsteiH's  doze  in  the  neighbouring  room, 

'  A  gentleman  of  Mr.  Warrington's  means  can  afford 
to  be  idle,'  saya  Lady  Maria.  *  Why,  sure,  you  lore 
cards  And  biHiards  yourseff,  toy  good  Mr.  Sampson  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  say,  madam,  my  practice  is  good,  only  my 
doctrine  is  sound,'  says  Mr.  Chaplain  with  a  sigh.  '  This' 
young  gentleman  should  have  Some  employment.  He 
should  appear  at  Court,  wid  enter  the  service  of  his  country, 
as  befits  a  man  of  his  station.  He  should  settle  down, 
and  choose  a  woman  of  a  suitable  rank  as  his  xrife.'  Samp- 
son looks  in  her  ladyship's  face  aa  he  speaks. 

'  Indeed,  my  cousin  is  wasting  his  time,'  says  Lady  Maria, 
blushing  slightly. 

'I*-.  Warrington  might  see  his  relatives  of  his  father's 
family,'  suggests  Mi.  Chaplain. 

'  Sufiolk  country  boobies  drinking  beer  and  hallooing 
after  foxes!  I  don't  see  anything  to  be  gained  by  his 
frequenting  them,  Mr.  Sampson  ! ' 

'They  are  of  an  ancient  family,  of  which  the  chief  has 
been  knight  of  the  shire  these  hundred  years,'  says  the  chap- 
lain. '  I  have  heard  Sir  Miles  hath  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Harry's  age — and  a  beauty,  too.' 

*  I  know  nothii^,  sir,  about  Sir.  Miles  Warrington,  and 
his  daughters,  and  his  beauties  ! '  cries  Maria,  in  a  fluster. 

'  The  baroness  stirred — no — her  ladyship  is  in  a  aw6et 
sleep,'  says  the  chaplain,  in  a  very  soft  voice.  '  I  fear, 
madam,  for  your  ladyship's  cousin,  Mr.  Warrington. 
I  fear  for  his  youth  ;  for  designing  persons  who  may  get 
about  him  ;  for  extravagances,  follies,  intrigues  even,  into 
which  he  will  be  led,  and  into  Which  everybody  will  try 
to  tempt  him.  His  lordahip,  my  kind  patron,  bade  me 
to  come  and  watfeh  over  him,  and  I  am  here  accordingly, 
as  your  ladyship  knoweth.  I  know  the  follies  of  young 
men.  Perhaps  1  have  practised  them  myself.  I  own  it 
witSi  a  blush,'  adds  Mr.  Sampson  with  moch  unction^— 
not,  however,  bringing  the  promised  blush  forward  to 
corroborate  the  asserted  repentartce. 

'  Between  outMl«s.  I  fear  Mr.  Warrington  is  hr  sor 
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trouble  now,  madiuii,*  contiooes  the  olut^ain,  Bteadiljr 
looking  at  Lady  Maria. 

'  What,  again  ? '  shrieks  theladj- 

'  Hush  !  Your  ladyship's  4«ar  invalid  I '  Wibispers  the 
chaplain,  again  pointing  towards  Madame  Bernstein.  *  Do 
you  think  your  cousin  has  any  partiality  for  any — any 
member  of  Mr.  Lambert's  family  t  for  example.  Miss 
Iiambert-i ? ' 

'  There  is  nothing  between  him  and  Miss  Lambert,* 
says  Lady  Maria. 

'  Your  ladyship  is  certain  ? ' 

'  Women  are  said  to  have  good  eyes  in  such  matters, 
my  good  Sampson,'  says  my  lady  with  an  easy  air.  '  I 
thought  .the  little  girl  seemed  to  be  following  him.' 

'  Then  I  am  at  fault  once  more,'  the  frank  chaplain  said. 
'  Mr.  Warrington  said  of  the  young  lady,  that  ^e  ought 
to  go  back  to  her  dc^,  and  called  her  a,  pert  stuck-up  little 
hussy.' 

'  Ah  I '  sighed  Lady  Maria,  as  if  relieved  by  the  news. 

'  Then,  madam,  there  must  be  somebody  else,'  said  the 
chaplain.     '  EUvs  he  confided  nothing  to  your  ladyship  ?  ' 

'  To  me,  Mr.  Sampson  I  What  ?  Where  t  How  ?  ' 
exDlaims  Maria. 

'  Some  six  days  aoo,  after  we  had  been  dialog  at  the 
"  White  Horse,",  and  drinking  too  frediy,  Mr.  Warrington 
lost  a  pocket-book  containing  letters.' 

*  Letters  ? '  gasps  Lady  mtria. 

'  And  px)baDly  more  money  than  be  likes  to  own,* 
continues  Mr.  Sampson,  with  a  grave  nod  of  the  head. 
'  He  is  very  much  disturbed  about  the  book.     We  have 

both   made   cautious  inquiries   about  it.     We  have 

Gracious  powers,  is  your  lady^p  ill  T  ' 

Here  my  Lady  Maria  gave  three  remarkably  shrill  screams, 
and  tumbled  oS  her  chair. 

'  I  will  see  the  prince.  I  have  a  right  to  see  him.  What'a 
this  ? — Where  am  X  ? — What's  the  matter  ? '  cries  Madame 
Bernstein,  waking  up  from  her  sleep.  She  had  been  dream- 
ing of  old  days,  no  doubt.  The  old  lady  shook  in  all  her 
limbs — ^her  face  was  very  much  flushed.  She  stued. 
about  wildly  a  moment,  and  then  tottered  forward  on  her 
tortoise-shell  cuie.  '  What — what's  the  matter  ? '  she 
asked  again.    '  Have  yon  killed  her,  sir  ? ' 

'  Some  sudden  qualm  must  have  come  over  her  ladydiip. 
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Shall  I  cut  her  laxsea,  madam  ?    or  B«id  lor  a  doctor  ? ' 
cries    the   ohApliua,   with  every  look  of   innocence   and- 

'  What  has  paused  between  yon,  sir  t '  asked  the  old 
lady,  fiercely.    ■ 

'  I  give  you  my  h<Hiour,  madam,  I  hare  done  I  don't 
know  what.  I  but  mentioned  that  iMt.  Warrington  had  loet 
a  pocket-hook  containing  letters,  and  ray  lady  swooned, 
SB  you  see.' 

Madame  Bernstein  dashed  water  on  her  niece's  face. 
A  feeble  moan  told  presently  that  the  lady  -was  coming 
to  herself. 

The  baroness  looked  sternly  after  Mr.  SampBon,  as  she 
s«it  him  away  on  his  errand  for  the  doctor.  Her  aunt's 
grim  eountenaooe  was  of  little  comfort  to  poor  Maria 
when  she  saw  it  on  waking  up  from  her  swoon. 

'  What  has  happened  ? '  asked  the  younger  lady,  bewil- 
dered and  gasping. 

'  Hm !  You  know  beat  what  has  happeoed,  madam,  I 
suppose.  What  hath  happened  before  in  our  family  ?  '  cried 
the  old  baroness,  glaring  at  her  niece  with  savage  eyes. 
.  '  Ah  !  yes  i  ihe  letters  have  been  lost — ach,  Leber  Him- 
mel ! '  And  Maria,  as  she  would  sometimes  do,  when  much 
moved,  b^an  to  speak  in  the  language  of  her  mother. 

'  Yes !  the  seal  nas  been  Inroken,  taid  the  letters  have 
been  lost.  'Tis  the  old  story  of  the  Ksmonds^'  cried  the 
elder,  bitterly. 

'  Seal  broken,  letters  lost:  T  What  do  you  mean,  aunt  ? ' 
asked  Maria,  faintly. 

'  I  mean  that  my  mother  wa»  the  only  honest  woman 
that  ever  entered  the  family  ! '  cried  the  baroness,  stamping 
her  foot.  '  And  she  was  a  parson's  daughter  of  no  family 
in  particular,  or  she  would  have  gone  wrong,  too.  Good 
Heavens  !  is  it  decreed  that  we  are  all  to  be-- — ? ' 
'  To  be  what,  madam  f '  cried  Maria. 
'  To  be  what  my  Lady  Queensberry  said  we  were  last 
nights  To  be  what  we  are  I  You  know  the  word  for 
it  !  '  cried  the  indignant  t^  woman.  '  I  say,  what  has 
come  to  the  whole  race  ?  Your  father's  mother  was  an 
honeet  womui,  Maria.  Why  <Ud  I  leave  her  ?  Why 
couldn't  you  remain  so  t ' 

'  Madam  1 '  exclaims  Muia,  '  I  declare,  before  Heaven, 
I  am  as ' 
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*B^I  DiHi't  madam  me!  Doa't  call  Heavten  to. 
witness — ^fchere'fl  nobody  by  I  And  if  you  swore  to  yoor. 
innocence  till  the  rest  of  your  teetli  dropped  out  ot  your 
moutii,  my  Lady  Maria  Esmond,  I  v'ould  not  believe  you ! ' 

'  Ab !  It  was  you  told  Mm !  '  gasped  M^a;  ^la 
TtGogpized  an  acrow  dut  of  her  annt'»  quiver.  ' 

'  Isaw  aomeiolly  going  on  between  you  and  tifae  boy, 
and  I  told  him  that  you  were  as  old  as  his  member.  Yes, 
I  did  !  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  let  Henry  Eianond's 
boy  fiing  himself  and  his  wealth  aw^  upon  such  a  battered 
old  rock  uB  you  ?  The  boy  shan't  be  robbed  ajid  cheated 
in  our  family.  Not  a  shilling  of  mine  shall  any  of  you  havei 
if  he  oomea  to  any  harm  amongst  you.' 

'  Ah  !  ycni  told  him  ! '  oried  Maria,  with  a  sodden  burst 
of  lebeUion.  '  Well,  then !  I'd  have  you  to  know  that 
I  don't  oare  a  penny,  madam,  few  your  paltry  money ! 
I  have  Mr.  Harry  Warrington's  word-^rea,  utd  his  letters — 
and  I  know  he  will  die  rather  than  break  it.' 

'  He  will  die  if  he  keeps  it  1 '  (  MMia  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders.)    '  But  you  don't  oare  ioc  that — you've  no  more 


'  Than  my  father's  sister,  madam ! '  cries  Maria,  again. 
Hie  younger  womtut,  ordinarily  submissive,  had  turned  upon 
her  peraecutor. 

'  Ah  !  Why  did  not  I  marry  on  honest  man  ?  '  said  the 
old  lady,  sbaJdng  her  head  sadly.  '  Henry  Esm<nid  wa» 
noble  and  good,  and  perhaps  might  have  made  me  so. 
But  no,  no — we  have  all  got  the  ttunt  in  us— «J1 !  You 
don't  mean  to  sacrifice  this  boy,  Maria  7 ' 

'  Madame  ma  Uinte,  do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  at  my  age  ?  * 
asks  Maria. 

'  Set  him  free  I  I'll  give  you  five  thousfu»l  pounds— in 
my — in  my  will,  Maria.     I  wUl,  on  my  honour  I ' 

'  When  you  were  young,  and  you  liked  <3olonel  Gsmond, 
you  threw  him  aside  for  an  earl,  and  the  earl  t<a  a  duke  7  ' 

'Yes.' 

'  E3i !  Bon  sang  ne  feut  me^r  /  I  have  no  mon^,  I 
have  no  friends.  My  father  was  a  apoidthrift,  my  tnrother 
ia  a  beggar.  I  have  Mr.  Wanington's  word,  and  I  know, 
madam,  he  will  ke«>  it.  And  that's  what  I  tell  your 
ladyship  I '  cries  Lady  Maria  with  a  wave  of  her  hand. 
'Suppoae  my  lett^s  are  publi^ed  to  all  the  world  to- 
morrow ?    Apria  ?    1  know  they  contain  things  I  would 
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as  liere  not  tell.  Things  not  about  me  alone.  Comment  I 
Do  you  suppose  there  are  no  stories  but  mine  in  the 
family  1  It  is  not  my  letters  that  I  am  airaid  of,  so  long 
as  I  have  his,  mada^  '  yoe,  bis  9^^  iliis  word,  and  I  trust 
them  both.' 

*  I  will  send  to  i^"  raMc^ant,  aod  give  you  the  money 
now,  Maria,'  ideaded  the  old  lady. 

'  No,  I  Aim:  have  nij^  pnt^  ^Mry,  aad  ten  times  five 
thouSuid  pounds:) '  cnes  Aforia, 

'  !Not  till  his  motiler'e  deaths  audam,  who  is  just  yout 
age!' 

'  We  can  afford  to  wo^,  sunt.  At  my  age,  sa  you  say, 
I  am  not  so  eager  as  young  obits  for  a  husband.' 

'  But  t«  wait  my  sister's  death,  at  least,  is  a  diavback  ? ' 

'  Offer  me  ten  thousand  jpounds.  Madam  Tusher,  and 
then  w<e  wiU  see  t  "cries  Slana. 

'  I  have  not  so  mach  money  in  the  world,  Maria,'  said 
the  e4d  lady. 

'  l^eu,  madam;  let  me  make  what  I  can  for  mybelf  !  * 

'  Ah,  if  he  heard  you  ?  ' 

'  A'pris  f  I  have  his  word.  I  Imow  he  will  keep  it. 
I  can  afford  to  wait,  madam,'  and  she  flung  out  of  the  room, 
jnst  as  the  cha^iun  returned.  It  was  Madame  Bernstein 
who  wanted  cordials  now.  She  was  immensely  moved 
and  shocked  by  the  news  which  had  been  thus  suddenly 
brought  to  hAt. 
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is  she  had  clearly 
I  the  worBt  of  the 
tie  deecribed  la 
last  chapter,  the 


an  sfaa  next  met 
niece,  sbowed  no 
oour  or  anger. 
E  course,  my  I^y 
ria,'^  '  she  said, 
>u  can't  suppoae 
li  1,88  Harry  War- 
^n's  near  rela- 
B,  cui  be  pleased 
the  idea  of  hia 
nying  a  woman 
who  is  as  old  as  his 

,',  and  has  nob  a  penny  to  her  fortune;  but  if  he  chogsea 

to  do  so  silly  a  thing,  the  affair  is  none  of  mine ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  I  Bhonld  nave  been  much  inclined  to  be  taken 
CM  serictu:  with  regard  to  that  offer  of  five  thousand  pounds 
which  I  made  in  the  heat  of  our  talk.  So  it  was  already 
at  Castlewood  that  this  pretty  affair  was  arranged  ?  Had 
I  known  how  far  it  had  gone,  my  dear,  I  should  have  spared 
some  needless  opposition.  When  a  pitcher  is  broken,  what 
railing  can  mend  it  ?  ' 

'  Madam  ! '  here  interposed  Maria. 

'  Pardon  me — ^I  mean  nothing  against  your  ladyship's 
honour  or  character,   which,   no  doubt,   are   quite  saJe. 
Hany  says  so,  and  you  say  bo — what  more  can  one  ask  !  ' 
'  You  have  talked  to  Mr.  Warrington,  madam  ? ' 
'  And  he  has  owned  that  he  made  you  a  promise  at 
Castlewood  :   that  you  have  it  in  his  writing,' 
'  Certainly  I  have,  madam  ! '  says  Lady  Maria. 
'  Ah  ! '  (The  elder  lady  did  not  wince  at  this.)    '  And 
I  own,  too,  that  at  first  I  put  a  wrong  construction  upon 
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the  tenor  qI  your  lettere  to  him.  They  implioatie  other 
memberB  of  tte  family ' 

'  Who  have  spokea  most  wickedly  of  me,  imd  endeavouied 
to  prejudioe  me  in  every  way  in  my  deer  Mr.  WwringbDn's 
eyes.  Yes,  madam,  I  own  I  have  written  gainst  them, 
to  justify  myself.' 

'  But,  of  course,  are  puned  to  think  that  any  wretch 
shoold  get  possession  of  stories  to  the  disadvantage  of  our 
&nuly,  and  make  them  pubUo  seandal.  Hence  yonr 
disquiet  just  now.' 

'  Kzactly  ao,'  said  Lady  Maria.  '  From  Mr.  Wamogton. 
I  could  have  nothing  concealed  henceforth,  and  spoke 
freely  to  him.  But  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
wishing  all  the  world  to  know  the  disputes  of  a  noble 
family.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  Maria,  I  sidmiEe  you,  and  have  done 
you  injustice  these — ^these  tw^ty  yeais,  let  us  eay.' 

M  am  very  glad,  madam,  that  you  end  by  doing  me 
justice  at  all,'  said  the  niece. 

'  When  I  saw  you  last  night,  opening  the  ball  with  my 
nephew,  can  you  guess  what  I  thought «,  my  dear  ? ' 

'  I  reaUy  have  no  idea  what  the  Baroness  de  Bernstein 
thought  of,'  swd  I^dy  Maria,  haughtily. 

'  I  remembered  that  you  had  performed  to  that  very 
tune  with  the  dancing-mafit^  at  Kemington,  my  dear  1 ' 

*  Madam,  it  was  an  infamous  calumny. 

*  By  which  the  poor  dancing^master  got  a  cudgelling  for 
nothing ! ' 

'  It  is  cruel  and  unkind,  madtun,  to  recall  that  calunmy— 
aod  I  shall  beg  to  decline  living  any  longer  with  any  one 
who  utters  it,'  continued  Maria,  with  great  spirit. 

'  You  wish  to  go  h4»ne  ?  1  can  fancy  you  won't  Ulie 
Tunbridge.  It  wul  be  very  hot  for  you  it  t^oee  letters  are 
found.' 

'  There  was  not  a  word  against  you  in  them,  madam  : 
about  that  I  can  make  your  mind  easy.' 

*  So  Harry  said,  and  did  yonr  ladyship  justice.  Well, 
my  deur,  we  are  tjred  of  one  another,  and  shall  be  better 
apart  for  a  while.' 

'  That  is  preoisdy  my  own  o^iinion,'  said  Lady  Maria, 
dropping  a  curtsy. 

'  Mr.  Sampson  can  escort  you  to  C««tlewood.  You 
and  your  maid  can  take  a  poet-chaise.' 
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'  We  can  take  a  post-chaiae,  and  Mr.  Sam[Aoii  can  eflcott 
me,'  echoed  the  younger  lady.  *  You  see,  madaof,  I  act 
like  a  dutiful  niece.' 

'  Do  yoa  knoW,  my  dear,  I  havea  notioii  that  Sampson 
has  jot  the  letters  ?  '  said  the  baroness,  frankly. 

'  I  confess  that  such  a  notion  has  passed  through  ray 
own  mind.' 

'  And  you  want  to  go  home  in  the  tthsise,  and  ooax  the 
letters  irom  him  1  Ddilah  1  Well,  th^  can  be  no  good 
to  me,  and  I  trust  you  may  get  them.  When  will  you  go  f 
The  sooner  the  better,  you  say  ?  We  are  women  of  the 
vorld,  Maria.  We  only  call  names  when  we  are  in  a  passion. 
We  don't  want  each  other's  company ;  and  we  part  on 
good  terms.  Shall  we  go  to  my  Lady  Yarmouth's  ?  T!s 
her  night.  There  is  nothing  like  a  change  of  scene  after 
one  of  those  little  nervous  attacks  you  have  had,  and  cards 
drive  away  unpleasant  thCAights  better  than  any  doctor.* 

Lady  Maria  >^reed  to  go  to  Lady  Yarmouth's  cords, 
and  was  dressed  and  ready  first,  awaiting  her  aunt  in  the 
drawing-room.  Madame  Bernstein,  as  she  came  down, 
remarked  Maria's  door  was  left  open.  '  She  has  the  letters 
upon  her,'  thought  the  old  lady.  And  the  pair  went  off 
to  their  entertainment  in  their  respective  chairs,  and 
exhibited  towards  ea«h  other  that  ehanning  cordiality  and 
respect  which  women  can  show  after,  and  even  during,  the 
bitterest  quarrels. 

That  night,  on  their  return  from  the  oountees's  drum, 
Mrs.  Brett,  Madame  Bernstein's  maid,  presented  herself 
to  my  Ludy  Maria's  caQ,  when  that  lady  rang  her  hand- 
bell upon  retiring  to  her  room.  Betty,  Mrs.  Brett  was 
ashamed  to  say,  was  not  in  a  fit  fftate  to  come  before  my 
lady.  Betty  had  been  a-junketjng  and  merry-making 
with  Mr.  Warrington's  black  gentleman,  with  my  Lord 
Bamborough's  valet,  and  several  more  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  that  station,  and  the  bquor— Mrs.  Brett  was  shocked 
to  own  it — had  proved  too  mnoh  for  Mrs.  Betty.  Should 
Mrs.  Brett  oxidjrees  my  lady  ?  My  lady  said  she  would 
undress  without  a  maid,  and  gave  Mrs.  Brett  leave  to 
withdraw.  '  She  has  the  letters  in  her  stays,'  thoughti 
Madame  BernstMn.  They  had  Uddeii  eaoh  ot^r  an 
amicable  good-night  on  the  stairs. 

Mrs.  Betty  had  a  aooldii^  the  next  morning,  when  she 
came  to  wait  on  her  mistress,  from  the  closet  adjoining 
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Lady  Mftria'a  apartmant  in  whit^  Betty  lay.  She  owned, 
with  contrition,  her  partiality  for  rum-pHiich,  which 
Mi.  Guml>o  had  the  knack  of  brewing  most  delicate.  8he 
took  her  eoolding  wiih  meekness,  and,  having  performed 
her  UBiaal  duties  about  her  lady's  person,  retired. 

Now  Betty  was  one  of  the  Ca^tLewood  girls  who  had 
been  so  fascinated  by  Gumbo,  and  was  a  very  good-lookioE, 
blue-eyed  laee,  upwiwhom  Mr.  Case,  Madame  Bernstein  a 
ccmfidentitU   man,   had   ateo  cast   t^e   eyes   of   affection. 
H^KW,  between  Messrs.  Oumbo  and  Case,  there  had  been 
jealousies,  imd  even  quarrels  ;   which  had  caused  Gumbo, 
who  was  of  a  peaoeful  disposition,  to  be  rather  shy  of  the    ^ 
buroness's  gentlemen,  the  chief  of  whom  vowed  he  would    i, 
break  the  Ixmes,  or  have  the  life,  of  Gumbo,  if  he  persisted    S 
in  his  attentionsto  Mrs.  Betty.  i 

But,  on  the  night  of  the  rum-punch,  though  Mr.  Case  c 
found  Gumbo  and  Mrs.  Betty  whispering  in  the  doorway,  5 
in  the  oool  breeze,  and  Gumbo  would  have  turned  pale  — 
with  fear  had  he  been  .able  so  to  do,  no  one  could  be  more  ' 
gracious  than  Mr.  Case.  It  was  he  who  proposed  the  bowl  3j 
of  punch,  which  was  brewed  and  drunk  in  Mrs.  Betty's  i 
room,  and  which  Gumbo  concocted  with  exquisite  skill.  '* 
He  complimented  Gumbo  on  hia  music.  Though  a  sober  9 
man  or^finarily,  he  insisted  up<Mi  more  and  more  drinking,  ^ 
until  poor  Mrs.  Betty  was  reduced  to  the  state  whitui  S 
occasioned  her  lady's  just  censure.  ^ 

As  for  Mr.  Case  himself,  who  lay  out  of  the  house,  he  was  ^ 
80  ill  with  the  punch,  that  he  kept  his  bed  the  whole  of  the  ^ 
next  day,  and  did  not  get  strength  to  make  his  appearance,  £ 
and  wait  on  his  ladies,  until  supper-time ;  when  lus  mistress  ^ 
ffood-naturedly  rebuked  him,  .saying  that  it  was.  not  often  $] 
be  Binned  in  that  way.  ^ 

'  Why,  Case,  I  could  have  made  oath  it  Tvas  you  I  saw  J 
on  horseback  this  morning  gallojHng  on  the  London  road,'  ;j 
said  Mr.  Warringt^,  who  was  supping  with  his  relatives. 

'  Me ;  law  bless  ynu,  air  !  X  was  a-bed,  and  I  thought 
my  head  would  come  off  with  the  aohing.  I  ate  a  bit  at 
eix  o'clock,  and  dronk  a  deal  of  sm^  beer,  and  Tm  almost 
nay  own  man  again  now.  But  that  Gumbo,  saving  your 
honour's  presence,  I.wtHi't  taste  none  of  hie  punch  again.' 
And  the  honest  major-domo  wept  on  with  hie  duties  among 
the  bottles  and  glaaees. 

Ab  they  sat,  after  their  meal,  Madame  Bernstein  """ 
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friendly  enough.  She  prescribed  Btrong  fortifying  drmkB 
for  Mftria,  against  the  recurrence  of  her  fainting  fits.  The 
lady  had  such  attacks  not  linfrequently.  She  urged  hw  to 
consult  ber  London  physician,  and  to  send  up  an  account 
of  her  case  by  Harry.  By  Hftrry  ?  asked  the  lady.  Yea. 
Harry  was  going  for  two  days  on  an  errand  for  his  aunt  to 
London.  'I  do  not  care  to  t6ll  you,  my  dear,  that  it  is  on 
business  which  will  do  him  good.  I  wish  Mr.  Draper  to 
put  him  into  my  will,  and  as  I  am  going  trarelhng  upcoi 
a  round  of  visits  when  you  and  I  part,  I  think,  for  security, 
I  shall  ask  Mr.  Warrington  to  take  my  trinfcet-box  in  his 
post-chaise  to  London  with  him,  for  there  have  betti 
robberies  of  late,  and  I  have  no  fancy  for  being  stopped 
by  highwaymen.' 

Maria  looked  blank  at  the  notion  of  the  young  gentleman's 
departure,  but  hoped  that  she  might  have  his  escort  back 
to  Castlewood,  whither  her  elder  brother  had  now  returned. 
'  Nay,'  says  his  aunt, '  the  lad  hath  been  tied  to  our  apron- 
strings  long  enough.  A  day  in  London  will  do  him  no 
harm.  He  can  perform  my  errand  for  me  and  be  back  witii 
you  by  Saturday.' 

'  I  would  offer  to  accompany  Mr.  Warrington,  but  I  preach 
on  Friday  before  her  ladyship,'  says  Mr.  Sampson.  He 
was  anxious  that  my  Lady  Yarmouth  should  judge  of  his 
powers  as  a  preacher ;  and  Madame  Bernstein  had  exerted 
her  influence  with  the  king's  favourite  to  induce  her  to 
hear  the  chaplain. 

Harry  relished  the  notion  of  a  ratthng  joumey  to  London 
and  a  day  or  two  of  sport  there.  He  promised  that  his 
pistols  were  good,  and  that  he  would  hand  the  diamonds 
over  in  safety  to  the  banker's  strong-room.  Would  he 
occupy  his  aunt's  London  house  ?  No,  that  would  be 
a  dreary  lodging  with  only  a  housemud  and  a  groom  in 
charge  of  it.  He  would  go  to  the  '  Star  and  Garter '  in 
Pall  Mall,  or  to  an  inn  in  Covent  Garden.  '  Ah  I  I  have 
often  talked  over  that  journey,'  said  Harry,  his  countenance 
saddening. 

'  And  with  whom,  sir  ? '  ashed  Lady  Maria. 

'  With  one  who  promised  to  make  it  with  me,'  said  the 
young  man,  thinking,  a$  he  always  did,  with  an  extreme 
tenderness  of  the  lost  brother. 

'  He  haa  more  heart,  my  good  Maria,  thMi  some  of  qb  ! ' 
Bays  HarryV  aunt,  -witneering  his  emotion.    Uncontrol- 
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Iftble  guste  of  grirf  would,  not  unfrequently,  stiH  pass  one 
onryoongmaii.  The  parting  frmn  his  brother ;  the  Bcenee 
and  circumstances  of  George's  fall  last  year ;  the  reool- 
leotibn  of  hia  words,  or  of  some  cKcurgion  at  home  which 
they  had  planned  together;  wobld  recar  to  him  uid 
overcome  him.  '  Idoubt,  madam,'  whispered  the  chaplain, 
demiurely,  to  Madame  Bematati,  after  one' of  these  bimta 
of  sorrow,  '  whether  some  folks  in  England  wonld  suffer 
quite  BO  much  at  t^e  death  of  their  elder  broths.' 

But,  of  coarse,  this  bottow  was  not  to  be  p/^^tuid  ;  and 
we  can  fancy  Mr.  Warrington  setting  out  on  his  London 
joamey  eagffl'ly  enough,  and  very  gay  and  happy,  if  it  mnst 
be  owned,  to  be  rid  of  his  elderly  attachment.  Yes.  There 
was  no  hdp  for  it.  At  Castlewood,  on  one  unlui^y  evening, 
he  had  made  an  ofFer  of  hie  heart  and  himself  to-  hie  mature 
cougio,  and  rfie  had  accepted  the  foolish  lad's  offer.  But 
the  nuu-riage  now  wais  out  of  the  question.  He  must 
consult  hie  mother.  She  was  the  mistress  for  life  of  the 
Virginian  property.  Of  oonree,  she  would  refuse  h«ff 
consent  to  such  a  union.  The  thought  of  it  was  deferred 
to  a  late  period.  Meanwhile,  it  hung  lite  a  wei^t  round 
the  young  man's  neck,  aiid  caused-  Mm  no  em^  remorse 
and  disquiet. 

No  wonder  that  his  spirits  rose  more  gaily  as  he  came 
near  London,  and  that  he  looked  with  delight  from  his 
post-chaise  windows' upon  the  city  as  he  advanced  towards 
it.  No  highwayman  stopped  our  traveller  on  Blaokheath. 
Yoad«r  are  the  gleaming  domes  <A  Greenwich,  canopied 
with  woods.  There  is  the  famous  Thames  with  its  ooant- 
less  shipping ;  there  actually  is  the  Tower  of  London. 
'  Look,  Gumbo  t  Tliere  is  the  Towct  I '  '  Yes,  master,' 
Bays  Oumbo,  who  has  never  heard  of  theTow^;  but  Harry 
has,  and  remembers  how  he  has  read  about  it  In  Howell's 
MtduUa,  and  how  he  and  his  brother  used  to  play  at  tjie 
Tower,  and  he  thinks  with  deUght  now,  how  he  is  actually 
going  to  see  the  armour  and  the  jewels  and  the  lions.  Thfey 
pa«8  through  Southwark'  and  over  that  famous  London 
Bridge  xt^iieh  was  all  Covered  with  houses  like  a  street 
two  years  ago.  Now  tliere  is  otdy  a  air^le  gate  left, 
and  that  is  coming  down.  Then  the  Ohaiee  roils  throuf^ 
the  City;  («id,  *  Look,  Gumbo,  Uiftt  is  St.  Paul's!" 
'Yes,  master;  St.  Paul's,'  says  Gumho,  obsequiouBly,  but 
littte    struck   bjf  the   beautScBi  of -a©  arohiteotarei    op-* 


so  bv  the  weQ-known.  ^oiina  wb.  ceaoh  tihe  Temj^,  anA 
Gumbo  Euid  his  master  Iwia  up  with  awe  at  the  rebel  heads 
oa  Temple  Bar. 

The  ohwse  driireft  to  Mr,  Draper's  ohamben  in  Middle 
Temple  Lace,  where  Harry  handed  the  preolaus  box  over 
to  Mr.  DispOT,  and  a  letter  from  his  aunt,  wbioh  the 
gentiemaa  read  with  some  interest  seemingly,  and  cwcetully 
put  away.  He  then  coaeigned  the  tnnKet-box  to  his 
etrong-clgset,  went  into  the  adjcHBing  room,  taking  hifi 
clerk  with  him,  and  tken  was  at  Mr.  Warringtoa'fi  aerrice 
to  take  him  to  an.  hotels  An  hotel  in  Covent  Qard^a  was 
fixed  upon  aa  the  best  place  for  bis  rwdeace.  '  I  ehall 
have  to  keep  you  for  two  or  three  daya,  Mr.  Wamogton,' 
the  lawyer  said.  '  I  don't  think  the  papers  whic£  the 
baroness  wants  can  bs  ready  until  tbea.  Meanwhile  X  am 
at  your  service  to  see  the  town.  I  live  out  ol  it  myself, 
and  have  a  little  box  at  Caraberwell,  where  I  shall  be  proud 
to  have  the  honour  of  entertaining  Mr.  Wairington ;  but 
a  young  man,  I  suppose,  will  like  hiainn  «id  hus  liberty  best, 
sir.' 

Harry  said  yes,  he  thought  the  inn  would  be  best,  and 
the  post-ohaise  and  a  clerk  of  Mr.  Draper's  inside  was 
dispatched  to  the  '  Bedford ',  whither  the  two  gentlemen 
agreed  to  walk  on  foot. 

Mr.  Draper  and  Mr.  WairingtoD  sat  and  talked  for  a  while. 
The  Drapers,  father  utd,Bon,  had  been  lawyers  time  out  of 
mind  to  the  Esmond  family,  and  the  attorney  related 
to  the  young  geatlesoan  numwoua  stories  regarding  his 
aocestora  of  Castlswood.  Of  the  present  earl,  Mr.  Draper 
was  no  longer  the  agmit :  his  father  and  hia  lordship  had 
had  differences,  and  his  lordship's  business  had  been  taken 
eleewheie  :  but  the  baroness  was  atill  their  honoured  client, 
and  very  happy  indeed  was  Mr.  Draper  to  think  that  bet 
ladyship  was  ■  so  well-disposed .  towards  her  nephew. 

Aa  they  were  taking  their  hats  to  go  out,  a  yotii^  olerk 
of  the  house  stopped  his  principal  in  the  paasagej  and 
said  :  ; '  If  you  pleaae,  sir,  them  papers  of  ihtt  baroness  waa 
given  to  her  ladysbap'a  man,  Mr.  Cape,  two  days  ago.' 

'  Just  pleaae  to  mind  your  own  hnainess,  Mr.  Brown,' 
said,  the  lawyer  rather  sharply.  'HiJB  way»  Mr,  War- 
lington.  .  Our  Temple  staira  <are  rather  dark.  AU«w  me 
to  show  you  tbe  way.'-  ■ , 

Haa^  sawMr,  Di!tap«,  daitiog  a  Parthian  lot^  of  aoger 
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at  Mr:  Ifoown.  '  So  ib  wtw  CMie  I  «aw  on  the  London  road 
two  days  i^o;''be  thou^t.  '  WbM  fousmess  brought  the 
old  fox  to  Lcmdon  ? '  Wherewith,  not  choosing  to  be 
inquisitiTS  about  «tiker  folks'  aSairs,  he  dismissed  the 
subject  feom  Ms  mind.     ' 

Whither  should  thecy  go  first  ?  First,  Harry  was  iot 
goiiig  to  see  the  pl»ce  vhwe  bis  gr*Bdfsther  aJid  Lord 
Csstlewood  had  fought »  duel  fifty-six  years  ago,  in  Leicester 
Field.  Mr.  Draper  Imevr  the  plaee  well,  and  all  about  the 
story.  They:  might  t«ike  CoVCTit  Garden  on  their  way 
to  Leicester  Field,  and  see  that  Mr.  Warrington  was  com- 
fortably lodged.  And  order  dinner,  says  ftlr.  Warrington. 
No,  Mr:  Draper  could  hot  consent  to  that.  Mr.  Wairington 
must  be  bo  oUiging  as  to  fatmour  him  on  that  day.  In 
fact,  he  had  made  so  bold  aa  to  order  a  collation  from  the 
'  Cock '.  Mr.  Wairington  could  not  decline  an  invitation 
so  pressing,  and  walked  away  gaily  with  his  friend,  passing 
under  that  arch  where  the  heads  were,  and  taking  off  his 
hat  to  them,  much  to  the  lawyer's  astonishment. 

'  They  were  gentlemen  who  died  for  their  king,  sir. 
My  dear  ivother  George  and  I  always  said  we  would  salute 
'em  when  we  saw  'em,'  Mr.  Warrington  siud. 

'  You'll  have  a  mob  at  your  beds  if  you  do,  sir,'  said  the 
alarmed  lawyer. 

'  Confoimd  the  mob,  sir,'  said  Mr,  Harry,  loftily ;  bat 
the  passers-by,  thinking  about  their  own  affairs,  did  nob 
take  any  notice  of  Mi.  Warrington's  conduct,  and  he 
walked  up  the  tiironging  Strand,  gazing  with  delight  upon 
all  he  saw,  remembering,  I  dare  Bay,  for  all  his  hfe  ^ter, 
the  sights  and  impressions  there  presented  to  him,  but 
maintaining  a  discreet  reserve  ;  for  he  did  not  care  to  let 
the  lawyer  know  how  much  he  was  moved,  or  the  public 
perceive  that  he  was  a  stranger.  He  did  not  hear  much 
of  his  companion's  talk,  thouKb  the  latter  chattered  cease- 
lessly on  the  way.  Kor  waa  Sir.  Draper  displeased  by  the 
young  Virginiiut's  »lent  and  haughty  demeanour.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  a  gentleman  was  a  gentleman,  and  his 
attorney  his  very  bumble  servant. 

The  ^amberlain  at  the  '  Bedford '  showed  Mr.  Worrin^on 
to  lus  rooms,  bowing  before  him  wiHih  dehghtful  obsequionsi 
neae,  for  Gumbo  had  already  trumpeted  his  master's  greo^ 
ness,  and.  Mr.  Draper's  elerk  annouocod  that  the  new- 
comer was  a  '  high  lellw ';   .Then,  the  rooms  surveyed,  *^  " 
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two  gectlemdn  weat  to  Leicester  Field,  Mr.  Gumbo  stnittfag 
behind  bis  mftatec ;  Audi  hftving  looked  at  the  Bc»ie  of  i^ 
gmodmre's  wound,  and  poor  Lord  Caattevood's  tragedy, 
they  Tetum^.t»  the  Temple  to  Mr,  I»rapcar's  c^ambras. 

Who  was  that  shabby-looking  big  man  Mi.  Warringtoa 
bowed  to  aa  they  w^t  out  after  dinner  .for  a  walk  in  the 
gardens  ?  That  was  Jtfr.  JohnBon,  an:  author, '  wbotn  he 
had  met  at  Tunbrii^  WeUa.  '  Taka  the  advice  of  a  aum 
of  the  world,  air,'  saya  Mr.  I>raper,  eyeing  the  shabby  maa 
of  letters  "very  auperciiiaufily.  '  The  less  you  have  to  do 
with  that  kind  of  person  the  better.  TheboslceM  we  hare 
into  our  office  about  them  literary  men.  is. not  very  pleasant, 
I  can  telt '  you.'  , '  Indeed  1 '  aays  Mr.  Warrington.  He 
did  not  like  his  new  friend  the  more  as  the  latter  grew  more 
familiar.  The  theatres  were  shut.  Should  they  go  to 
Sadler's  Wells  ?  or  Marybone  Gardens  t  or  Ranefiigh  ? 
or  how  ?  '  Not  Ranelagh,'  says  Hr..  Drapw ;  '  because 
there's  none  of  the  nobility  in  town ; '  but,  seeing  in  the 
newspaper  that  at  the  entertaiam^it  at  .Sadler's  Wells, 
Islington,  there  would  be  the  most'singUlar  kind  of  diverBion 
on  eight  hand-bells  by  Mr.  Fianklyn,  as  well  as  the  sur- 
prising performances  of  Signora  Oattarina,  Harry  wisely 
determined  that  he  would  go  to  Marybone  Gardens,  wlier© 
they  bad  a  concert  of  music,  a  choice  of  tea,  coffee,  and  all 
sorts  of  wines,  and  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Draper's  ceaseless 
conversation.  The  lawyer's  obsequiousness  only  ended 
at  Harry's  bedroom  door,  where,  with  haughty  grandeur, 
the  young  gentleman  bade  his  ttdkative  host  good  ni^t. 

The  next  moming,  Mr.  Warrington,  arrayed  in  his 
brocade  bed>gown,  took  his  breakfast,  read  the  newspaper, 
and  enjoyed  his  ease  in  his  inn.  He  read  in  the  p^>er  news 
from  his  own  country.  And  when  he  saw  the  words, 
Williaowburg,  Vii^inia,  June  7th,  his  cyra  grew  dim 
somehow.  He  had  just  had  letters  by  that  packet  of 
June  7th,  but  his  mother  did  not  t^  how, '  A  great  number 
of  the.  principal  gentry  of.  the  colony  have  associated 
themselves  undei:  the  command  of  the  Honoinrable  Peyton 
Randolph,  Ilsquire,  to  ina7<^  to  the  relief  of  their  distreaeed 
fellow  subjects,  md  revenge  the  cmeltim  of  the  French  and 
their  barbarous  allies.  They  are  in  a  uniform :  viz,  ap^n 
blue  frock,  nanquin  or  browii'  w-aistooatfl  and  breeohes, 
and  plain  hats;  -  They  are  aimed  each  with  a  lighib  firelock, 
a  brace  of  pistob,  and  a  outtjing  sword.' 
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'  Ah,  why  aia't  w©  there,  Gumbo  t '  cried  out  Harry. 
'  Why  ain't  we  dar  ? '  shouted  Gumbo. 
*  Why  am  I  here,  dangling  at  women's  trains  ? '  continued 
the  Virginian. 

'  Think  dai^ing  at  women's  trains  very  pleasant.  Master 
Harry  ! '  says  the  materialistic  Gumbo,  who  was  also  very 
little  affected  by  some  further  home  news  which  bis  master 
read  :  viz.  that  the  Lovely  SaUy,  Virginia  ship,  had  been 
taken  in  sight  of  port  by  a  French  privateer. 

And  now  reading  that  the  finest  mare  in  England,  and 
a  pair  of  very  genteel  bay  geldings,  were  to  be  sold  at  the 
Bull  Inn,  the  lower  end  of  Hatton  Garden,  Harry  determined 
to  go  and  look  at  the  animals,  and  inquired  his  way  to  the 
place.  He  then  and  there  bought  the  genteel  bay  geldings, 
and  paid  for  them  with  easy  generosity.  He  never  said 
what  he  did  on  that  day,  being  shy  of  appearing  like 
a  stranger ;  but  it  is  believed  that  he  took  a  coach  and 
wCTit  to  Westminster  Abbey,  from  which  he  bade  the 
coachman  drive  him  to  the  Tower,  then  to  Mrs.  Salmon's 
Waxwork,  then  to  Hyde  Park,  and  Kensington  Palace ; 
then  he  had  given  orders  to  go  to  the  Royal  Exchange, 
hut  catching  a  glimpse  of  (xivent  Garden,  on  his  way 
to  the  Exchange,  he  bade  Jehu  take  him  to  hiu  inn,  and  cut 
short  his  enumeration  of  places  to  which  he  had  been,  by 
flinging  the  fellow  a  guinea. 

Mi.  Draper  had  caUed  in  hia  absence,  and  said  he  would 
come  again  ;  but  Mr.  Warrington  having  dined  sumptuously 
by  himself,  went  off  nimbly  to  Marybone  Gardens  t^in,  in 
the  same  noble  company. 

As  he  issued  forth  the  next  day,  the  bells  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  were  ringing  for  morning  prayers,  and 
reminded  him  that  friend  Sampson  was  going  to  preach 
his  sermon.  Harry  smiled.  He  had  b^un  to  have  a 
shrewd  and  just  opinion  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Sampson's 
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CHAPTER  XXXVil 

IN  WBICB  V&BIOD8  KATOBSt  ABE  BOUGHT 

BADiNO  in  the  London  Advertiser, 
which  was  served  to  bis  worship 
with  hia  breakfast,  an  invitation 
to  all  loTers  of  manly  British 
sport  to  come  and  witness  a  trial 
of  skill  between  the  great  cham- 
pions   Sutton   and    Figg,    Mr. 
Warrington    determined    upon 
attending   these   performances, 
and  accordingly   proceeded   to 
the  Wooden  House,   in  Mary- 
bone  Fields,  driving  thither  the 
pair  of  horses  which   he   had 
purchased  on  the  previous  day. 
The  young  charioteer  did  not 
know  the  road  very  well,  and  veered  and  tacked  very  much 
more  than  was  needful  upon  his  journey  from  Covent 
Garden,  losing  himself  in  the  green  lanes  behind  Mr.  Whit- 
field's round  tabernacle  of  Tottenham  Road,  and  the  fields 
in   the   midst   of  which   Middlesex  Hospital  stood.     He 
reached  his  destination  at  length,  however,  and  found  no 
small  company  assembled  to  witness  the  valorous  achieve- 
ments of  the  two  champions. 

A  crowd  of  London  blackguards  was  gathered  round  the 
doors  of  this  temple  of  British  valour ;  together  with  the 
horses  and  equipages  of  a  few  persons  of  fashion,  who 
came,  like  Mr,  Warrington,  to  patronise  the  sport,  A 
variety  of  beggars  and  cripples  hustled  round  the  youI^; 
gentleman,  and  whined  to  him  for  charity.  Shoeblack: 
boys  tumbled  over  each  other  for  the  privU^e  of  blacking 
his  honour's  boots ;  nosegay  women  and  flying  fruiterers 
plied  Mr.  Gumbo  with  their  wares  ;  piemen,  pads,  tramps, 
strollers  of  every  variety  bung  round  the  battle-ground. 
A  flag  was  flying  upon  the  building ;  and,  on  to  the  atfbge 
in  front,  accompanied  by  a  drummer  and  a  horn-blower, 
a  manager  repeatedly  issued,  to  announce  to  the  crowd  that) 
the  noble  Ei^glish  sports  were  just  about  to  b^n. 
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iSi.  Waxrixigtoii  paid  his  money,  ajid  was  acoommodated 
with  a  Beat  in  a  galleiy  conunandiDg  a  perfect  view  oi  the 
pUtfonn  whereon  the  sports  were  performed ;  Mr.  Gumbo 
took  his  seat  in  the  amphitheatre  Delow  ;  or,  when  tired, 
issued  fbrth  into  the  outer  world  tp  drink  a  pot  of  beer, 
or  play  a  game  at  cards  with  his  brother  lackeys,  and  the 
gentlemen  a  coachmen  on  the  boxes  of  the  carriages  waiting 
wittiout.  lackeys,  liveri^,  footmen^— the  old  society  was 
encumbered  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  these.  Gentle- 
men or  women  could  scarce  move  without  one,  sometimes 
two  or  three,  vassals  in  attendance.  Every  theatre  had 
its  footmen's  gallery  :  an  army  of  the  liveried  race  hustled 
round  eveiy  chapel-door  :  they  swarmed  in  ante-rooms  : 
they  shawled  in  halls  and  on  landings :  they  guzzled, 
devoured,  debauched,  cheated,  played  cards,  bullied 
visitors  for  vails ; — that  noble  old  raoe  of  footmen  is 
wellnigh  gone.  A  few  thousand  of  them  may  still  be  left 
among  us.  Grand,  tall;  beautiful,  melancholy,  ■  we  still 
behold  them  on  lev4e  days,  with  their  nosegays  and  their 
buokles,  their  plush  and  their  powder.  So  have  I  seen  in 
America  specimens,  nay  camps  and  villages,  of  Red  Indians. 
But  the  race  is  doomed.  The  fatal  decree  has  gone  forth, 
and  Unoas  with  his  tomahawk  and  eagle's  plume,  and 
Jeames  with  his  cooked  hat  and  long  cane,  are  passing  out 
of  the  world  where  they  once  walked  in  glory. 

B^re  the  principal  comb^ants  made  their  appearance, 
minor  warriors  and  exercises  were  exhibited.  A  boxing 
match  came  off,  but  neither  of  the  men  were  very  game  or 
severely  punished,  so  that  Mr.  Warrington  and  the  rest  of 
t^  gpectatora  had  but  little  pleasiu'e  out  of  that  enoountei'. 
Then  ensued  some  cudgel-plajnng ;  but  the  heads  broken 
were  of  so  little  note,  and  ^e  wounds  g^ven  so  trifling 
and  unsatisfactory,  that  jdo  wondw  the  ccsopany  began 
to  hiss,  grumble,  and  show  other  signs  of  discontent. 
'  The  masters,  the  masters  1 '  shouted  the  people,  where- 
upon, those  famous  champions  at  length  thou^t  fit  to 
appear.         . 

Xhe  &st  who  walked  up  the  steps  to  the  stage  was  the 
intrepid  Suttpn,  sword  in  hand,  who  saluted  ,the  company 
with  his  warlike  weapon,  making  an  especial  bow  and  salute 
to  a  private  box  or  gallery  in  trtiicb  sat  a  Btoiit_gentlpm»n, 
who  was  seemingly  a  person  of  importance.  Sutton  w»« 
speedily  followed  by  the  famous  Figg,  to  whom  the  fl*"" 
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gentlemBii  waved  ft  band  of  approbcttimi.  Both  mbn  were 
m  their  shirts,  theh:  heads  were'  shaven  -cleaii,  but  bore 
the  cracks  aiul  scars  of  many  former  glorious  battles. 
On  his  hnriy  swOrd  artn,  each  intrepid  champion  wore  an 
•'  armiger ',  or  ribbon  of  his  colour.  And  now  the  gkdiators 
shook  hands,  and,  as  a  contemporary  poet  says :  '  The 
word  it  wftB  hilboe.'  • 

At  the  commencement  of  the  combat  the  great  Pigg 
dealt  a  blow  so  tremendous  at  his  opponent,  that  had  it 
encountered  the  other's  head,  that  comely  noddle  would 
have  been  shorn  oS  as  clean  as  the  carving-knife  chops 
the ,  carrot.  But  Sutton  received  his  adversary's  blade 
on  his  own  sword,  whilst  Figg'a  blow  was  delivered  so 
mightily  that  the  weapon  brake  in  his  hands,  less  constant 
than  the  heart  of  him  who  wielded  it.  Other  swords  were 
now  delivered  to  the  warriors.  The  first  blood  drawn 
spouted  from  the  panting  side  of  Figg  amidst  a  yell  of 
delight  from  Sutton's  supporters  ;  but  the  veteran  appeal- 
ing to  his  audience,  and  especially,  as  it  seemed,  to  the  stout 
individual  in  the  private  gallery,  showed  that  his  sword 
broken  in  the  previous  encounter  had  caused  the  wound. 

Whilst  the  parley  occasioned  by  this  incident  was  going 
on,  Mr.  Warrington  saw  a  gentleman  iji  a  ridii^-frock 
and  plain  scratch  wig  enter  tiae  box  devoted  to  the  stout 
personage,  and  recognized  with  pleasure  his  Tnnbridge 
Wells  friend,  my  Lord  of  March  and  Buglen.  Lord  March, 
who  was  by  no  means  jH'odigal  of  potiteness,  seemed  to 
show  singular  deference  to  the  stout  gentleman,  and  Harry 
remarked  how  his  lordship  received,  with  a  profound  bow, 
some  bank  bills'  which  the  other  took  out  from  a  pocket- 
book  and  handed  to  him.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  Lord  March 
spied  out  our-  Virffinian,  and,  his  interview  with  the  stout 
parsonage  finished,  my  lord  came  over  to  Harry's  gallery 
and  wannly  greeted  his  young  friend.  They  sat  and  oeheld 
the  combat  waging  with  various  success,  hat  with  immense 
skill  and  valour  on  both  sides.  After  the  warriors  had 
sufficiently  fought  with  swords,  they  fell  to  with  the 
quarter-staff,  and  the  result  of  this  lotig  and  delightful 
battle  was^that  victory  remained  with  her  i^cieht  cham^oin 

Figg.  ^■ 

*  Tte  ELntiqtiarian  reader  knowa  ihe  pleasaiit  poem  in  the  sixth 
]™^«^  Dodrfey's  CoUectiwl,  in  whioh  Uie  above  combat  ia 
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Whilit  tbe  waniots  were  at  battle,  a  thunderBtorm  bad 
broken  over  the  building,  and  Mr.  Warrington  gladly 
Hioqgfa  aiMiepted  a  seat  in  my  Lord  March's  chariot,  leaving 
his  own  phaeton  to  be  (kiven  home  by  Mb  gK>om.  Harry 
was  in  great  delectation  with  the  noble  sight  he  had  wit- 
nessed :  he  pronounced  this  indeed  to  be  sometliing  like 
sport,  and  of  the  beat  he  had  seen  since  his  arrival  in 
England  :  and,  as  usual,  associating  any  pleasure  which 
be  enjoyed  with  the  desire  that  the  dear  oompanion  of 
bis  bojiiood  should  share  the  amusKoient  in  common  witb 
him,  be  b^an  by  sighing  out, '  I  wish  . . . '  then  he  stopped. 
'  No,  I  don't,'  says  be. 

'  What  do  yon  wish  and  what  don't  you  wish  ?  '  asked 
Lord  March. 

'  I  was  thinking,  my  lord,  of  my  elder  brother,  and 
wished  he  had  been  with  me.  We  had  promised  to  have 
ouraport  together,  at  home,  you  see ;  and  many's  the  time 
we  talked  of  it.  But  be  wouldn't  have  liked  this  rough  sort 
of  sport,  and  didn't  care  for  fighting,  though  he  was  the 
bravest  lad  ahve.' 

'  Oh  t  he  was  the  bravest  lad  alive,  was  he  ? '  asks  my 
lord,  lolling  on  his  cushion,  and  eyeing  his  Virginian  friend 
with  some  curiosity. 

'  Vou  should  have  seen  him  in  a  quarrel  with  a  very 
gallant  officer,  our  friend — an  absurd  aflAir,  but  it  was  hard 
to  keep  Gleorge  off  him.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  so  cool,  nw 
more  savage  and  determined,  God  help  me.  Ab  !  I  wi^  for 
the  honour  of  the  country,  you  know,  that  he  could  have 
come  heitv  instead  of  me,  and  shown  you  a  real  Vii^pnian 
gentleman.'  ■ 

'  Nay,  Hr,  you'll  do  very  well.  What  ie  this  I  hear  (rf 
Lady  Yarmouth  taking  you  into  favour  ? '  said  tbe  amused 
nobleman. 

'  I  will  do  as  well  as  another.  I  can  ride,  and,  I  think, 
I  can  shoot  better  than  Qeorge ;  but  then  my  brother 
bad  tbe  head,  sir,  tbe  head  ! '  says  Hiury,  tapping  his  own 
boneet  skull.  '  Why,  I  give  you  my  word,  my  lord,  that 
he  had  read  alniost  evMy  book  that  was  ever  written ; 
could  play  both  on  tJie  fiddle  and  harpsichord,  could  com- 
pose poetry  and  sermons  most  elegant.  What  can  I  do  7 
I  am  only  good  to  ride  and  play  at  cards,  and  drink  bur- 
gundy.' And  the  penitent  iiung  down  his  head.  '  But 
them  I  can  do  as  well  as. most  fellows,  yon  see.  In  (»"* 
viBanuAHs  ° 
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lord,  I'll  ba«k  myself,'  he  reeumed,  to  the  othw'B  great 


Lord  March  raiished  the  young  m&n's  naiveli,  as  the  jaded 
TcJuptuary  still  to  the  end  always  oan  reli^  the  juicy, 
wholesome  mutton  chop.  '  By  gad,  Mr.  Wajrington,' 
says  he,  '  you  ought  to  be  iakea  to  Exeter  Change,  and  put 
in  a  show.' 

*  And  for  why  ? ' 

'  A  gentleiuBrii  from  Vi^inia  who  has  lost  hla  elder 
brother  and  absolutely  regrets  him.  l^Le  breed  ain't 
known  in  this  country.  Upon  my  honour  and  conscience, 
I  believe  that  you  would  like  to  have  him  back  again.' 

'  Believe  ! '  cries  the  Virginian,  growing  red  in  the  face. 

'  That  is,  you  believe,  you  believe  you  would  like  him 
back  again.  But  depend  on  it  you  wouldn't.  'Tis  not 
in  human  nature,  sir ;  not  aa  I  read  it,  at  least.  Here  are 
some  fine  houses  we  are  coming  to.  That  at  the  comer 
is  Sir  Bichard  Littleton's,  that  great  one  was  my  Lord 
Kngley's.  'Tis  a  pity  they  do  nothing  better  with  this 
great  empty  space  of  Cavendish  Square  than  fence  it  with 
these  unsightly  boards.  By  Geo:^  !  I  dcm't  know  where 
the  town's  running.  There's  Montagu  House  made  into 
a  confounded  Don  Saltero'a  museum,  with  books  and  stufEod 
birds  and  rhinoceroses.  They  have  actually  run  a  cursed 
out — New  Bead  they  call  it— at  the  back  of  Bedford 
House  Gardens,  and  8pc«lt  the  duke's  comfort,  though, 
I  guess,  they  will  console  him  in  the  pocket.  I  don't 
know  where  me  town  will  stop.  Shall  we  go  down  Tybum 
Boad  and  the  Park,  or  through  Swallow  Street,  Euid 
into  the  habitable  quarter  of  the  town  ?  We  can  dine 
at  Pall  Mall,  Or,  if  you  hke,  with  you;  and  we  can 
spend  the  evening  as  you  IDre — with  the  Queen  of 
Spades,  or,  .  ,  .' 

'  With  the  Queen  of  Spades,  if  your  lordship  pleases,' 
«ays  Mr.  Warrington,  blueing.  So  the  equipage  drove  to 
his  hotel  in  Covent  Garden,  where  the  landlord  came 
forward  with  his  usual  obsequiousness,  and  recognizing  my 
l(»d  of  March  and  Ruglen,  bowed  his  wig  on  to  my  lord's 
shoes  in  his  humble  welcomes  to  his  lordship.  A  rich  young 
English  peer  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second  ;  a  wealthy 
paincian  in  the  re^n  of  Augustus  ^— whitdi  would  you 
rather  have  been  ?    There  is  a  question  for  any  young 

'ntlemen's  debating  olnbs  of  the  present  day. 
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The  beBt  Eogli^  dinner  'wfaioh  could  be  prodnced,  oi 
course  was  at  the  service  of  the  young  Vizgum.n  and  his 
noble  fTiend.-  After  diimtn-  oame  wine  in  plenty,  and  of 
quality  good  enough  even  for  the  epicuiean  earl.  Over 
the  wine  there  was  talk  of  going  to  see  the  fieworka  at 
Vauxhall,  or  else  of  cards,  Harry,  who  had  never  seMi 
a  firework  beyond  an  exhibition  of  a  dozen  aquibs  at 
Williamsburg  on  the  Fifth  of  November  (which  he  thought 
a  sublime  display),  would  have  liked  the  Vauxhall,  but 
yielded  to  his  guest's  preference  fw  piquet ;  and  they 
were  very  soon  absorbed  in  that  game. 

Harry  began  by  winning  as  usual ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  a  half-hour,  the  luck  turned  and  favoured  my  I/>rd 
March,  who  was  at  first  very  aoriy,  when  Mr.  Draper, 
Mr,  Warrington's  man  of  business,  came  bowing  into  the 
room,  where  he  accepted  Harry's  invitation  to  sit  and 
drink.  Mr.  Warrington  always  asked  everybody  to  sit  and 
drink,  and  partake  of  his  best.  Had  he  a  crust,  he  would 
divide  it ;  had  be  a  haunch,  he  would  share  it ;  had  he 
a  jug  of  water,  he  would  drink  about  with  a  kindly  spirit ; 
h&d  he  a  bottle  of  burgundy,  it  was  gaily  drunk  with 
a  thirsty  friend.  And  don't  fancy  the  virtue  is  common. 
You  read  of  it  in  books,  my  dear  air,  and  fancy  that  yon 
have  it  yourself  because  you  give  six  dinners  of  twenty 
people  and  pay  your  acquaintance  all  round  ;  but  the 
welcome,  the  friendly  spirit,  the  kindly  heart?  Believe 
me,  these  are  rare  quaKties  in  our  selfish  world.  We  may 
bring  them  with  us  from  the  country  when  we  are  young, 
but  they  mostly  wither  after  transplantation,  and  droc^  vcA 
perish  in  the  stifiing  LondcHi  air. 

3>*per  did  not  care  for  wine  very  much,  bnt  it  d^ighted 
the  lawyer  to  be  in  the  company  of  a  great  man.  He  jno- 
testod  l^at  he  Uked  nothing  better  than  to  see  {nqnet 
played  by  two  consummate  players  and  men  of  faahiim; 
and,  taking  a  seat,  undismayed  by  the  aidcjong  scowls  of 
his  lordship,  surveyed  the  game  between  the  gentlemen. 
Harry  was  not  Tiear  a  match  for  the  experienced  play« 
of  the  London  clubs.  To-night,  too,  Lord  March  hdd 
better  cards  to  aid  his  skill. 

What  their  stakes  were  was  no  business  of  Mr:  Dnqier's. 
The  gentlemen  said  they  would  play  for  ahilfingE,  and 
afterwards  counted  up  tiieir  -gains  and  losses,  with  soarce 
any  taHdng,  and  that  in  aa  under-tone.    A  bow  oh  hot' 
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eidee,  a  perfectly  grave  and  pcdite  mamira:  on  the  part  of 
each,  and  the  game  went  on. 

But  it  was  destined  to  a  second  interruption,  which 
brought  an  execmtion  from  Lord  March's  lips.  First  was 
heard  a,  scuffling  without — th&a  a  whispering — then  an 
outcry  as  of  a  woman  in  tfears,  luid  then,  finally,  a  female 
rushed  into  the  room,  and  pcoduoed  that  explosion  of 
naughty  language  from  I^rd  Much. 

'  I  wish  your  wom^i  would  take  some  other  time  for  com- 
ing, confound  'em,'  says  my  lord,  laying  his  cards  down 
in  a  pet. 

'  What,  Mrs.  Betty  ! '  cried  Hany. 

Indeed  it  was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Betty,  Lady  Maria's 
maid  ;  and  Oumbo  stood  behind  her,  his  fine  countenance 
beslobbered  with  tears. 

'  What  haa  happened  ? '  asks  Mr.  Warrington,  in  no  little 
perturbation  of  spirit.     '  The  baroneae  is  well  ? ' 

'  Help  !  help  !  sir,  your  honour  ! '  ejaculates  Mrs.  Betty, 
and  proceeds  to  fall  on  her  knees. 

'  Help  whom  ? ' 

A  howl  ensues  from  Gumbo. 

*  Gumbo !  you  scoundrel !  has  anything  happened 
between  Mrs.  Betty  and  you  1 '  asks  the  black's  master. 

Mr.  Gumbo  steps  back  with  great  dignity,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  saying,  '  No,  sir ;  nothing  hab 
happened  'twix'  this  lady  and  me.' 

It's  my  mistress,  sir,'  cries  Beti^.  '  Help  !  help !  here's 
the  letter  she  have  wrote,  sir !  They  have  gone  and  took 
her,  sir ! ' 

'  Is  it  only  that  old  Molly  Esmond  ?  She's  known  to 
be  over  head  and  heels  in  debt  I  Dry  your  eyes  in  the 
next  room,  Mrs.  Betty,  and  let  me  and  Mr.  Warrington 
go  on  with  our  -  game,'  says  my  lord,  taking  up  his 
cards. 

'  Help  !  help  her  ! '  cries  Betty  Again.  '  Oh,  Mr.  Harry  ! 
you  won't  be  a-going  on  with  your  cards,  when  my  lady 
calls  out  to  you  to  cotne  and  help  her  !  Your  honour  used 
to  come  Cjuick  enough  when  my  lady  used  to  send  me  to 
fetch  you  at  Castlewood  ! ' 

'  Confound  you  !  can't  you  hold  your  tongue  ? '  saystny 
lord,  with  more  choice  words  and  oaths. 

But  Betty  would  not  cease  weeping,  and  it  WM  decreed 
'hat  Ijjid  March  was  to  ceaee  winnmg  for  that  night. 
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Mr.  WairingtOQ  rose  from  his  Beat,  and  made  for  the  bell, 
saying: 

'My  dear  lord,  the  game  must  be  over  for  to-night. 
My  relative  writes  to  me  in  great  distress,  and  I  am  bonnd 
to  go  to  her.' 

'  Curse  her  !  Why  couldn't  she  wait  tiD  to-monx)w  t  * 
cries  my  lord,  testily. 

Mr.  Warrington  ordered  a  post-chaise  instantly.  His  own 
horses  would  take  him  to  Bromley. 

'  Bet  you,  you  don't  do  it  within  the  hour !  bet  you,  you 
don't  do  it  within  five  quarters  of  an  hour !  bet  you  four  to 
one — or  111  take  your  bet,  which  you  please — that  you're 
not  robbed  oh  Blackheath !  Bet  you,  you  are  not  at 
Tunbridge  Wells  before  midnight  I '  cries  Lord  March. 

'  Done ! '  says  Mr.  Warrington.  And  my  lord  carefully 
notes  down  the  terms  of  the  four  wagers  in  nifl  pocket-book. 

Lady  Maria's  letter  ran  as  follows : — 

Mt  deab  ConaiK, — I  am  fell  into  a  Anpp,  w'li  I  pMceivo  the 
machinaticuB  of  mlliaiu.  I  am  a  priener.  Betty  will  tell  you  all, 
Afa,  my  Henrico  !    come  to  the  lesQ  of  yoor 

MoiXY. 

In  half  an  hour  after  the  receipt  of  this  miaaivo,  ilir. 
Wairin^tou  was  in  his  post-chatse  and  galloping  over 
Westnunster  Bridge  on  the  road  to  succour  his  kiuB- 
woman. 
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CHAPTEai  xxxvni 

LAMFSOK  AND  THB  PHIUSTDIBS 


Y  hjBippy ,  ohaace  in 
early  .fife  led. -me 
to  become  intimate 
■witt    a    respectable 

.  peraoo  who  was  bom 
in  a  certain  island, 
whjch  is  pronounced 

ito  be  th,e  fir§tj  gent 
of  the  ocean  ,  by, 
I  no  doubt,  impartial 
F  judges  of  maritime 
1  jewellery.  The 
.  stories  which  that 
person  imparted  to 
me  regarding  his  re- 
latives who  inhabited  the  gem  above  mentioned,  were  such 
as  used  to  make  my  youi^  blood  curdle  with  horror,  to 
think  there  should  be  so  much  wiolcedness  in  the  world. 
Every  crime  which  you  ean  think  of;  the:  eeatire  Xen 
Commandments  broken  in  a  general  smash  ;  such  rogueries 
and  knaveries  as  no  story-teller  could  invent ;  such  murders 
and  robberies  as  Thurtell  or  Turpin  scarce  ever  perpetrated  ; 
were  by  my  informant  accurately  remembered,  and  freely 
related,  respecting  his  nearest  kindred,  to  any  one  who 
chose  to  hear  him.  It  was  a  wonder  how  any  of  the 
family  still  lived  out  of  the  hulks.  Me  brother  Tim  had 
brought  his  f awther's  gree  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  greeve  ; 
me  brother  Mick  had  robbed  the  par'sh  church  repajrtedly  ; 
me  sisther  Annamaroia  had  jilted  tlie  captain  and  run 
ofi  with  the  ensign,  forged  her  grandmother's  will,  and  stole 
the  spoons,  which  Larry,  the  knife-boy,  was  hanged  for. 
The  family  of  Atreus  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  race 
of  O'What-d'ye-call-'em,  from  which  my  friend  sprung  ; 
but  no  power  on  earth  would,  of  course,  induce  me  to  name 
the  country  whence  he  came. 

How  great  then  used  to  be  my  Mai/  astonishment  to  find 
*hese  murderers,  rogues,  parricides,  habitual  foi^ers  of  bills 
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of  exchange,  and  so  forth,  every  now  and  them  writing  to 
each  other  as  *  my  dearest  brother ',  '  my  dearest  siste?  *, 
and  for  months  at  a  time  }iVing  on  the  most  amicable 
terms !    With  hands  reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  murdered 
parents,  Hm  would  mix  a  screetjhing  tumbler,  and  give 
Aforia  a  glass  from  it.    With  Ups  black  with  the  perjuries 
he  ihad   sworn'  in   court   respecting   his    grandmother's 
abstrtiiCted  testament,  or  the  murder  of  his  poor  brother 
Thady's'  helpless   orphans,    Mick    would   kiss   his   aleter 
JuKa'fi  bonny  cheek;  and  they  woftld  have  a  jolly  night, 
and  cry  as  they  talked  about  old  times,  and  the  dear  old 
Castle  What-d'ye-calU'em  where  they  were  feorH,  And  the     y 
fighting    Onetyoneth    being    qiiarthered    there,    and    the     ^ 
ifejor  proposing  for  Cyaroloinej  and  the  tomb  of  their     ac 
seentea  motber  (who  had  chayted  them  but  of  the  pro-     S 
pertee),  H«aven  bless  her  soiil  !     They  used  to  weep  and      i 
kiss  so  prcrfUaelyat  meeting  and  parting,  that  it  was  touch-     ^ 
in^t  to  behold  them.     At  the  sight  of  their  embraces  one     _* 
forgot   those   painful   little   stories,   and   those  repeated     £ 
previous  assurances  that,  did  they  tell  all,  they  could  hang     ■ 
each  Other  all  round.  C 

What  can  there  he  finer  than  forgiveness  ?    What  more     S 
raticm^  than,   after  calling  a  man  by  every  bad  name     C 
under  the  sun,  to  apologize,  regret  hasty  expressions,  and     ^ 
so  forth,   withdraw  the  decanter  (say)  which  yon  have     5 
flnng  at  yoUt  enemy's  head,  and  be  friends  as  before  f     ^ 
Some  folks  possess  this  admirable,  this  angel-like,  gift  of     " 
forgiveness.     It  was   beautiful,  for  instance,   to  see  our     J 
two   ladies   at  Tunbridge   Welle  forgiving   one   another,     3 
smiling,  jt^ing,  fondlmg  almost  in  spite  of  the  hard  words     S 
of  yesterday — yea  ;    and  foigetting  nygones,  though  they     S 
couldn't  help  remembering  them  perfectly  well.     I  wonder,     * 
can  you  and  I  do  as  much  ?     Let  us  strivcj  my  friend,  to     | 
acquire  this  pacable,  Christian  Spirit.    My  belief  is  t^st     ] 
yoQ  may  learn  to  forgive  bad  language  employed  to  you  ; 
but,  then,  you  mast  hnvo  a  deal  of  practice,  and  be  accus- 
tomed to  betuT  and  nee  it.    You  embrace  after  a  quarr^  and 
mutual  bad  languag<e.     Heaven  bless  us  1    Bad  words  are 
nothing  when  one-  is  accUstomed  to  tbem,  and  scarce  need 
ruffle  tJie  teonper  on  either  dide. 

So  the  aunt  and  niece  played  cttrds  veryamioablytogetber, 
and  drank  to  each  other's  health,-  and  eirfi  tiooka  wtog 
of  the  ohieken,  mm!  polled  a  bone  of  the  ineny-thoue'-' 
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and  (in  ooHTeraatioa)  aomtched  tjieir  oeighbouiB',  not 
each  other's,  eyes  out.  Thus  we  have  read  how  the  P^iin- 
8ular  warriors,  when  the  hugles  sang  truce,  fraternized  and 
Bxohaoged  tobaoco-pouchea  and  wiae,  ready  to  seize  their 
fireloci&a  and  knock  eaoh  other's  heads  ofi  when  the  truce 
was  over ;  and  thuB  our  old  soldiers,  skilful  in  wai,  but 
knowing  the  charms  c^  a  quiet  life,  laid  their  weapons 
down  for  the  nonce,  and  hob-and-nobbcd  gaily  together. 
Of  course,  whilst  drinking  with  Jack  Frenchman,  you  have 
your  piece  handy  to  blow  his  brains  out  if  he  makes  a  hostilo 
move  :  but,  meanwhile,  it  is  d  votre  aante,  mon  camaradi  I 
Here's  to  you,  mounseer  1  and  everything  Ss  as  pleasant  aB 
possible. t  Begarding  aunt  Bernstein's  threatened  gout  T 
The  twinges  had  gone  oS.  Maria  was  so  glad !  Imria's 
fainting  ms  ?  She  had  no  return  of  them  t  A  slight 
Tecurreuoe  last  night.  The  baroness  was  so  sorry  !  Her 
niece  must  see  the  best  doctor,  take  everything  to  fortify 
her,  continue  to  take  the  steel,  even  after  she  left  Tunhridge. 
How  kind  of  aunt  Bernstein  to  offer  to  send  some  of  the 
bottled  waters  after  her !  Suppose  Madame  Bernstein 
says  in  confidence  to  her  own  woman,  '  Fainting  fits  ! — 
pooh  ! — epilepsy  ! — inherited  from  that  htHiible  scrofulous 
German  mother ! '  What  means  have  we  of  knowing  the 
private  conversation  of  the  old  lady  and  her  attendant  T 
Suppose  Lady  Maria  orders  Mrs.  Betty,  her  ladyship's 
nuud,  to  taste  every  glass  of  medicinal  water  first,  declaring 
that  her  aunt  is  capable  (A  poisoning  her  t  Very  likely 
such  conversations  take  place.  These  are  but  precautions 
— these  are  the  firelocks  which  oui  old  soldiers  have  at  their 
sides,  loaded  and  cooked,  but  at  present  lying  quiet  on 
the  ^rass. 

Having  Ibirry's  bond  in  her  pocket,  the  veteran.  Maria 
did  not  choose  to  press  for  payment.  She  knew  the  world 
too  well  for  that.  He  was  bound  to  her,  but  she  gave 
him  plenty  of  day-rule,  and  leave  of  absence  on  parole. 
It  was  not  her  object  needlessly  to  c^afe  and  anger  her 
young  slave.  She  knew  the  difference  of  ages,  and  that 
Harry  must  have  his  pleasures  and  diversions.  '  Take 
your  ease  and  amusemeait,  cousin,'  says  Lady  Matda. 
'  Frisk  about,  pretty  little  mousekin,'  says  grey  Grimalhin, 
purring  in  the  corner,  and  keeping  watoh  with  her  green 
eyes.  About  all  that  Harry  was  to  see  and  do  on  bis  first 
'""t  to  London,  his  female  relatiVM  had  of  co«c»e  talked 
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and  joked.  Both  of  the  ladles  knew  perfectly  whftt  were 
a,  youDg  gentleman's  ordinary  amusements  in  those  days, 
and  spoke  of  them  with  the  frankness  which  characteriiwd 
those  easy  times. 

Our  wily  Calypso  consoled  herself,  then,  perfectly,  in  the 
absence  of  her  young  wanderer,  and  took  any  diversion 
which  came  to  hand.  Mr.  Jack  Morris,  the  gentleman 
whom  we  have  mentioned  as  rejoicing  in  the  company  of 
Lord  March  and  Mr.  Warrington,  was  one  of  these  diver- 
sions. To  live  with  titled  personi^es  was  the  delight  of 
Jack  Morris's  life  ;  and  to  lose  money  at  cards  to  an  eari's 
daughter  was  almost  a  pleasure  to  him.  Now,  the  Lady 
Maria  Esmond  was  an  earl's  daughter  who  was  very  glad 
to  win  money.  She  obtained  permission  to  take  Mr.  Morris 
to  the  Countess  of  Yarmouth's  assembly,  and  played 
cards  with  him — and  so  everybody  was  pleased. 

Thus  the  first  eight-»nd-f  orty  hours  after  Mr.  Warrii^fton's 
departure  passed  pretty  cheerily  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
Friday  arrived,  when  the  sermon  was  to  be  delivered 
which  we  have  seen  Mr.  Sampson  preparing.  The  com- 
pany at  the  Wells  were  ready  enough  to  listen  to  it.  Sampson 
had  a  reputation  for  being  a  most  amusing  and  eloquent 
preacher,  and  if  there  were  no  breakfast,  conjurer,  dancing 
bears,  concert  going  on,  the  good  Wells  folk  would  put 
up  with  a  sermon.  He  knew  Lady  Yarmouth  was  coming, 
and  what  a  power  she  had  in  the  giving  of  livings  and  the 
dispensing  of  bishoprics,  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  of  that 
day  having  a  remarkable  confidence  in  her  ladyship's 
opinion  upon  these  matters  ; — and  so  we  may  be  sure  that 
Mr.  Sampson  prepared  his  very  best  discourse  for  her 
hearing.  When  the  Great  Man  is  at  home  at  the  Castle, 
and  walks  over  to  the  little  country  church  in  the  park, 
bringing  the  duke,  the  marquis,  and  a  couple  of  cabinet 
ministers  with  him,  has  it  ever  been  your  lot  to  sit  among 
the  congregation,  and  watch  Mr.  Trotter  the  curat«  and 
his  sermon  7  He  looks  anxiously  at  the  Great  Few  ;  he 
falters  as  he  gives  out  his  text,  and  thinks,  '  Ah,  perhaps 
his  lordship  may  give  me  a  living ! '  Mrs.  Trotter  tuid 
the  girls  look  anxiously  at  the  Great  Pew  too,  aiid  watch 
the  effects  of  papa's  discourse — the  well-known  favourite 
discourse — upon  the  bigwigs  assembled.  Papa's  fiist 
nervousness  ia  over  :  his  noble  voice  cleara,  warms  to  his 
sermon :    he  kindles :    he  takes  his  pockBt-hftndkerc^• 
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out :  he  jb  conung  to  that  exquisite  passage  n'bich  has  m&de 
thera  all  cry  at  the  parsonage  :  he  has  begun  it !  Ah ! 
What  is  that  bumming  noise,  which  fille  the  edifice,  and 
causes  hobnailed  Meliboeus  to  grin  at  smook-frocked 
Titynis  ?  It  is  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Naseby, 
snoring  in  the  pew  by  the  fire !  And  poor  Trotter's 
visionary  mitre  disappears  with  the  mudc. 

Sajupson  was  the  domestio  ch&plain  of  Madam^  Bern- 
stein's nephew.     The  two  ladies   of  the  .Eamond  family 
patronized   the   preacher.     On   the  day   of   the  sermon, 
tl^  baroness  had  a  little  hresikfast  in  bis  honour,  at  which. 
Sampson  made  his  appearaaee,  rosy  and  handsome,  with 
a  fresh-floured  wig,  and  a  smart,  mstling,  new  oassock, 
which  he  had  on  credit  from. some  chtuch-admiring  mercer 
at  the  Wells.     By  the  side  of  his  patfonesBes,  their  lady- 
ships' lackeys  walking  behind  them,  with  their  great, gilt 
Prf^r-booKB,  Mr.  Sampson  marched  from  breakfast  to 
church.    Svery   one   remarked   how   well   the   Baroness 
Bernstein   looked ;     she   laughed,   and   was   particularly 
friendly  vith  her  nietje  ;  she  had  a  bow  and  a  stately  smile      ' 
for  all,,  as  she  moved  on,  with  her  tortois^ehell  cane.    At      ' 
the  door  there  was  a  dazzling  ponflux  of  raoJk  and  fashion —      " 
all  the  fine  company  of  the  Wells  trooping  in ;   and  hex      } 
ladyship  of  Yarmouth,  conspicuous  icith  vermilion  cheeks, 
and  a  robe  of  flame-colour^  taSeta.     There  were  shabby     * 
people  jH'eaent,  besides  the  fine  company,  thoi^h  these     J 
latter  were  by  far  the  moat  numerous.     What  an  odd-     '- 
looking  pair,  for  iast8,Dce,  were  tho^e  in  r^ged  coats,  one     ^ 
of  them  with  his  carroty  hair  appearing  under  his  scratch    ^' 
wig,  and  who  entered  the  chwch  just  as  the  organ  stopped  !     ^ 
Nay,he  could  not  have been.aProtestapt.forhemechanically    ]^ 
creased  himself  ob  he  entered  the  place,  saying  to  bis  com.-    ^ 
rade, '  Bedad,  Tim,  I  forgawt  1 '  by  which  I  conclude  that    "^ 
the  individiud  came  from  an  island  which  has  been  men-    '^ 
tiqned  at  the  commencement  of  this  chaptw.    Wherever    '] 
they  go,  a  rich  fragrance  of  whisky  spreads  itself.     A  man   " 
may  be  a  heretic,   but  possess  genius  :    these   Catholio   ^^ 
gentlemen  have  come  to  pay  homage  to  Mr.  Sampson.  4i 

Nay,  there  are  not  only  members  of  the  old  religion  ^ 
present,  but  disciples  of  a  creed  atill  older.  Who  are  those  » 
two  individuals  with  hooked  noses  and  sallow  countenances  la 
who  worked  into  the  church,  in  spite  of  some  little  opposi-  V] 
tioft  on  the  pa**  of  the  beadle  i    Seeing  the  greasy  ^pear-   61 
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ance  c^  these  Hfebnv  strttngera;  Mr.  Beadle  was  for  den^iw 
tbem  admission.  But  one  whispered  into  his  ear,  '  H% 
wants  to  be  conwerted,  gov'nOr  !  '  another  slips'  mrtney 
into  his  hand, — Mr.  Beadfe  lifts  up  the  niaoe  with  wtdch 
he  was  barring  the  doorway,  and  the  Hebrew  gentlranen 
enter.  There  goes  the  organ !  the  doors  hare  closed. 
Shall  -We  go  in,  and  listen  to  Mr.  Sampson's  eermoa,  or  lie 
on  the  grass  without  ? 

Preceded  by  that  beadle  in  gold  lace,  Sampson  walked 
up  to  the  pulpit,  as  rosy  and  jolly  a  man  as  you  oould 
wish  to  see.  Presently,  when  he  surged  up  out  of  his 
plump  pulpit  cushion,  why  did  his  reverence  turn  as  pale 
as  death  ?  He  looked  to  the  western  chiu>ch-<loor — tniere, 
on  each  side  of  it,  were  those  horrible  Hebrew  Caryatides. 
He  then  looked  to  the  vestry-door,  which  was  hard  by  the 
rector's  pew,  in  which  Sampson  liad  been  sitting  during 
the  service,  alongside  o!  their  ladyships  his  patronesses. 
Suddenly,  a  couple  of  perfumed  Hibernian  gentlemen 
slipped  out  of  an  adjacent  seat,  and  placed  themselves  on 
a  bench  close  by  that  veStiy-door  and  rector's  pew,  and 
so  sat  tjll  the  conclusifm  of  the  sermon,  with  eyes  meekly 
oast  down  to  the  ground.  How  can  we  describe  that  sermon, 
if  the  preacher  himself  never  knew  how  it  came  to  an 
end  ? 

Nevertheless,  it  was  considered  an  excellent  sermon. 
When  it  was  over,  the  fine  ladies  buzzed  into  one  another's 
ears  over  their  pews,  and  uttered  Uieir  praise  and  comments. 
Madame  Walmoden,  vho  was  in  the  neit  peW  to  our 
friends,  said  it  was  bewdiful,  and  made  her  dremMe  all 
over.  Madame  Bernstein  said  it  was  exoellMit.  LiMiy 
Maria  was  pleased  to  think  that  the  family  chaplain 
should  so  distinguish  himself.  She  looked  up  at  him, 
and  strove  to  catch  his  reverence's  eye,  as  he  still  sat  in 
his  pulpit ;  she  greeted  him  with  a  little  wave  of  the  hand 
and  flutter  of  her  handkerchief.  He  scarcely  seemed  to 
note  the  compliment ;  his  face  was  pale,  Ms  eyes  were 
looking  yonder,  towards  the  font,  where  those  Hebrews 

I  still  remained.  "Hie  stream  of  people  passed  W  them — 
in  a  rush,  vh^i  they  were  lost  to  sight, — in  a  thrbng-^in 
a  march  of  twos  and  threes — in  a  dribble  of  one  at  a  time. 

I  Everybody  was  gone;    The  two  Hebrews  were  stiH  there 

I  by  the  door; 

The  Baroness  de  Bemstem  and  her  niece  stiH  Ungen 
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in  tlie  rootcar's  pew,  where  the  old  lady  was  daE^  iAOonvers^ 
Uon  Tvith  that  gentleman. 

'  Who  are  those  horrible  men  at  the  door  ?  and  what 
a  emell  ot  sphits  there  is,'  cries  Lwly  Maria,  to  Mra.  Brett, 
her  aont'e  woman,  who  had  attended  the  two  ladies. 

'  Farewell,  doctor ;  you  have  a  darling  Uttle  boy  :  is 
he  to  be  ft  clergyman,  too  f '  asks  Madame  de  Bernstein. 
'  Are  you  ready,  my  dear  ? '  And  the  pew  is  throivn  open, 
and  Madame  Bwnstein,  whose  father  waa  only  a  viscount, 
insists  that  her  niece,  Lady  Maria,  who  was  an  earl's 
daughter,  should  go  first  out  of  the  pew. 

As  she  steps  forward,  those  individuals  whom  her  lady- 
ship designated  as  two  horrible  men,  advance.  One  of 
them  pulls  a  long  strip  of  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
her  ladyship  starts  and  tuxns  pale.  She  makes  for  the 
vestry,  in  a  vague  hope  that  ^e  can  clear  the  door  and 
close  it  behind  her.  The  two  whiskyfied  gentlemen  are 
up  with  her,  however ;  one  of  them  actually  lays  his 
hand  <m  her  shoulder  and  says  : — 

'  At  the  shuit  o(  Misthress  ^incott  of  Kinaington,  mercer, 
I  have  ttie  honour  of  arresting  your  leedyship.  Me  neem 
is  Gostigan,  madam,  a  poor  gentleman  of  Oireland,  binding 
to  circumstan^,  and  forced  to  follow  a  disagrayable 
profession.  Will  your  leedyship  walk,  or  shall  me  man  go 
fetch  a  cheer  ? ' 

For  reply  Lady  Maria  Elsmond  gives  three  shrieks,  and 
falls  swooning  to  the  ground.  '  Keep  the  door,  Mick  !  ' 
shouts  Mr.  Costigan.  'Best  let  ia  no  one  elsej  madam,' 
he  says,  very  politely,  to  Madame  de  Bernstein.  '  Her 
ladyship  has  fallen  in  a  f eon  ting-fit,  and  will  recover  here, 
at  her  aise.' 

'  Unlace  her,  Brett ! '  cries  the  old  lady  whose  eyes 
twinkle  oddly,  and,  a^  soon  as  that  op^ation  is  performed, 
Madame  Bernstein  seizes  a  litUe  bag  susp^ided  by  a  hfur 
chain,  which  Xiady  MJaria  wears  round  her  neck,  and  snips 
the  necklace  in  twain.  '  Dash  some  cold  water  over  her  face, 
it  always  recovers  her ! '  says  the  buxtness.  '  You  stay 
with  her,  Brett.     How  much  is  your  suit,  gentlemen  ?  ' 

Mr.  Coetigan  says,  '  Tlie  deem  we  have  against  her 
lee^ship  is  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds,  in 
which  she  is  indebted  to  Misthress  Eliza  Pincott.' 

Meanwhile,  where  is  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sampson  ?  Like 
*  e  fahled  opossum  we  have  read  of,  who,  when  he  spied 
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the  unerring  gunoec  from  his  gum-tree,  said  :  '  It's  no  use, 
major,  I  will  oome  down,'  bo  Sampson  gave  hinuelf  up  to 
his  pursuers.  '  At  whose  suit,  Simons  ?  '  he  sadly  asked. 
Sampson  knew  Simons,  they  had  met  many  a  time  before. 

'  Buckleby  Oordwainer,'  says  Mr.  Simons. 

'  Forty-eight  pbrnid  and  charges,  I  know,'  says  lAr. 
Sampson,  witJi  a  si^.  'I  haven't  got  the  money.  What 
officer  is  there  here  7 '  Mr.  Simons's  companion,  BIr.  Lyons, 
here  stepped  forward,  and  said  his  house  was  most  con- 
venient, and  often  used  by  gentlemen,  and  he  should  be 
most  happy  and  proud  to  accommodate  his  reveorenee. 

Two  chairs  happened  to  be  in  waiting  outside  the  ch^td. 
In  tlidse  twQ.  chairs  my  I^dy  Maria  Esmond  and  Mr.  Samip- 
Bon  placed  themselves,  and  went  to  Mr.  Lyons's  resideitce, 
escorted  by  the  gentlemen  to  whom  we  have  just  been 
introduced. 

Very  aoon  after  the  capture  the  Baroness  Bernstein 
sent  Mi*.  Case,  her  confidential  servant,  with  a  note  to  her 
niece,  full  of  expressions  of  the  most  ardent  afieotion : 
but  regretting  that  her  heavy  losses  at  cards  rend^ed  the 
payment  of  such  a  sum  as  that  in  which  Lady  Maria 
stood  indebted  quit«  impossible.  She  had  written  oS  to 
Mrs.  Fincott  by  that  very  post,  however,  to  entreat  her  to 
grant  time,  and  as  sdon  (M  ever  she  had  on  answer,  would 
not  fail  to  acquaint  her  dear  unhappy  niece. 

Mrs.  Betty  came  over  to  console  her  mistress  :  and  the 
two  poor  wonuo  cast  about  for  money  enough  to  provide 
a  horee  and  chaise  for  Mrs.  Betty  ;  who  had  very  nearly 
come  to  mi^brtune  too.  Both  my  Lady  Maria  and  her 
maid  had  been  unlucky  at  cards,  and  could  not  milster 
more  than  eighteen  shillings  between  them :  so  it  was 
agreed  that  Betty  should  sell  a  gold  <ihaan  bdoDging  to  her 
IwJy,  and  w^th  the  money  travel  to  London.  Now  Betty 
took  the  chain  to  the  very  toy-shop  man  who  had  sold 
it  to  Mr.  Warrington,  who  had  given  it  to  his  cousin: 
and  the  toy-shop  man,  supposing  that  i^e  had  stolen  the 
chain,  was  for  oringii^  in  a  constable  to  Betty.  Hence, 
she  had  to  make  explanations,  and  to  say  how  her  mistress 
was  in  durance-;  and^  ere  the  night  clceed;  all  Tunbridge 
Wells  knew  that  my  Lady  Maria  Eranond  wae  in  the  bands 
of  bailiffs.  Meaitwhile,  h6wev«r,'the  money  was  found, 
and  Mrs.  Betty '  whisked  up  to  Lomdon  in  search  of  the 
champion  in  whom  the  poor  prisoner  confided. 
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'  Don't  Bay  anything  about  that  paper  being  gone ! 
Oh,  the  wretch,  the  wretch  I  She  shall  pay  it  me ! '  I 
presume  that  Lady  Maria  meant  her  aunt  by  the  vrard 
'  wretch '.  Mr.  Sampsoct  read  a  sermon  to  her  ladyship, 
and  they  passed  the  evening  over  revenge  and  biwjk- 
gammon ;  with  well-grounded  hopes  that  Hairy  Watnngton 
would  rush  to  their  rescue  as  sooti  as  ever  he  heard  of  Sieir 
mishap. 

Though,  ere  the  evening  was  over,  every  soul  at  the 
Wells  kaew  what  had  h^pened  to  Lady  Maria,  and  a 
great  deal  more  ;  though  they  knew  she  was  taken  in 
exeaution,  the  bouse  where  die  lay,  the  amount — nay, 
ten  timefr  the  amount — for  which  she  was  captured,  and 
that  she  was  obliged  to  pawn  hesr  trinkets  to  get  a  little 
money  to  keep  ho:  in  jail ;  thou^  everybody  said  that 
old  fiend  of  a  Bernstein  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  business, 
of  course  they  were  all  civil  and  bland  in  society ;  and, 
at  my  Lady  lintmpington'a  cards  that  night,  where  Madame 
Bernstein  appeared,  ajid  a^  long  as  she  was  within  hearing, 
not  a  word  was  said  regarding  the  morning's  bransactionB. 
Iiady  Yarmouth  asked  the  lioness  news  of  her  breddy 
nephew,  and  heard  Mr.  Warrington  was  in  London.  My 
Lady  Maria  was  not  coming  to  Lady  Trumpington's  that 
evening  ?  My  X^y  Maria  was  indispoeedi  had  fainted 
at  church  that  morning,  and  wse  obliged  to  keep  her  . 
room.  The  cards  were  dealt,  the  fiddles  sang,  the  wine 
went  round,  the  gentlefoUcB  bdked,  laughed,  yayned, 
chattered,,  the  footmen  waylaid  the  supper,  the  cnairmen 
drank  and  swore,  the  stars  climbed  the  sky,  just  as  though 
no  Lady  Maria  was  imprisoned,  and  no  poor  Sui^»on 


Perhaps  Madame  de  Bernstein  stayed  at  the  assembly 
until  the  Very  last,  not  willii^  to  allow  the  company  the 
chance  of  speaking  of  her  as  soon  as  her  back  should  be 
turned.  Ah,  what  a  comfort  it  is,  I  say  again,  that  we  have 
backs,  and  that  our  ears  don't  grow  on  them  !  He  that  has 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  stufi  them  with  cotton.  Madame 
Bernstein  might  have  heard  folks  say,  it  was  heartless  of 
her  to  come  abroad,  and  play  at  cacds,  and  make  merry 
when  her  niece  was  in  trouble.  As  if  she  could  help  Maria 
by  staying  at  home,  indeed  !  At  her  age,  it  is  dangerous 
to  disturb  an  old  lady'e  tranquillity.  '  Don't  .teB  mo,* 
»ays  Lady  Yarmouth.    '  The  Bmuteia  would  play  at  carta 
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ov«r  her  niece's  coffin.  Talk  about  her  heart  I  who  ever 
Bud  ahfl  had  one  ?  The  old  spy  lost  it  to  the  chevalier 
a  toasand  years  ago,  and  has  lived  ever  aince  perfectly  w^ 
without  one.  Fbr  how  much  is  the  Maria  put  in  prison  ? 
If  it  were  only  a  small  sum,  we  would  pay  it,  it  would  vex 
her  aunt  bo.  Find  out,  Fucha,  in  the  morning,  for  how 
much  Lady  Maria  Esmond  ia  put  in  prison.'  And  the 
faithful  Fuchs  bowed,  and  promised  to  do  her  excel- 
lency's will. 

Meanwhile,  about  midnight,  Madame  de  Bernstein  went 
home,  and  presently  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  from  which 
she  did  not  wake  up  until  a  late  hour  of  the  morning,  when 
she  summoned  her  usual  attendant,  who  arrived  with  her 
ladyship's  morning  dish  of  t«a.  If  I  told  you  she  took 
a  dram  with  it,  you  would  be  shocked.  Some  of  our 
great-gcandmothera  used  to  have  cordials  in  their  '  closets ' . 
Have  you  not  read  of  the  fine  lady  in  W^pole,  who  said, 
'If  I  drink  more,  I  shall  be  "muckibus  ?  As  surely 
as  Mr.  Gough  ia  alive  now,  our  anceatreeaes  were  accus- 
tomed to  pMrtake  pretty  freely  of  strong  waters. 

So,  having  tipped  off  the  cordial,  Madame  Bernstein 
rouses  and  asks  Mrs.  Brett  the  news. 

'  He  can  give  it  you,'  says  the  waiting-woman,  sulkily. 

'  He  ?     Who  ? ' 

Mrs.  Brett  names  Harry,  and  says  Mr.  Warrington 
arrived  about  midnight  yesterday — and  Betty,  my  haAy 
Maria^  maid,  was  with  him.  '  And  my  Lady  Maria  sends 
your  ladyship  her  love  and  duty,  and  .hopes  you  slept 
well,'  says  Brett. 

'  Excdleotly.  poor  thing  !     Is  Betty  gone  to  her  ?  ' 

'  No  ;  she  is  here,'  eays  Mrs.  Brett. 

'  Let  me  see  her  directly,'  cries  the  old  lady.. 

'  I'll  teU  her,'  replies  the  obsequious  Brett,  and  goes 
away  upon  her  mistress's  errand,  leaving  the  old  lady 
placidly  reposing  on  her  pillows.  Presently,  two  paira 
of  high-heded  shoes  are  heatrd  pattering  over  the  deal 
floor  of  the  bedohamba-.  Catpeta  were  luxuries  scarcely 
known  in  bodrooms  of  those  daya. 

'  So,  .Sibs.  Betty,  you  were  ih  London,  yesterday  t '  calls 
Bernstein  from  her  cnrtains. 

'  It  ia  not  Betty — it  ia  I !  Oood  morning,  dear  aunt ! 
I  hope  you  slcntt  well,'  cries  a  voice  which  niade  old  Bern- 
stein start  on  her  pillow.     It  was  the  voice  of  Lady  Mana, 
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who  drew  the  curtaiDs  uide,  and  dropped  her  aunt  a  low 
ourtoy.  Lady  Maria  looked  very  pretty,  rosy,  and  happy. 
And  with  the  little  aurpriae  incident  at  her  appearance 
through  Madame  B«matein'8  curtains,  I  think  we  may 
bring  thiB  chapter  bo  a  close. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 


Y    DEAB     LOBD     MaBCH    (WTOtA 

Mr.  Warrington.  froinTuDbridge 
Wells,  on  Saturdajr  morning, 
the  2Bth  August,  17B6):— ThiB 
is  to  inform  you  (with  eatisfac- 
tion)  tiiat  I  have  von  ait  our 
three  betti.  I  was  at  Bromley- 
two  minntes  within  tha  hour  ; 
my  nev  homes  kep  a-going  at 
a  capital  rate.  I  drove  theai 
myself,  having  the  postilion  by 
me  to  show  me  the  way,  and 
my  black  man  inside  with  Mrs. 
Betty.  Hope  they  found  the 
drive  very  pteaaanl.  We  -were 
not  stopped  on  Blackheath, 
tJioDf^  two  fellows  on  hwae- 
back  Tode  up  to  us,  bnt  not 
liking  the  looks  of  our  amn- 
IsnarUses,  rode  of!  again  ;  and 
we  got  into  Tunbridce  Wells 
(where  I  ttansaoied  my  business  ) 
at  forty-five  minutes  after  eleven.  This  makes  me  quitti  with  your 
lordship  after  yesterday's  piquet,  which  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
give  you  your  revenge,  and  am. 

Your  most  obliged,  faithful  servant, 

H,  Esmond  Wabmnoton. 

And  now,  perhaps,  the  reader  will  understuid  by  what 
means  Lady  Maria  Esmond  was  enabled  to  surprise  her 
dear  aunt  in  her  bed  on  Saturday  moming,  and  tra^  out 
of  the  house  ol  captivity.  Having  dispatched  Mrfi.  Betty 
to  London,  she  scarcely  expected  that  her  emissary  would 
return  on  the  day  of  her  departure ;  and  she  and  the 
chaplam  were  playing  their  cards  at  midni^t,  after  a  small 
wtion  which  the  bailiff's  wife  had  provided  lor  tliem. 
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when  the.  njod  whiriing  of  wbeala  v»a  heard  appr(MK3biI^( 
their  house,  and  caused  the  lady  to  la^  h«F  trumps  down, 
and  Jbw. heart 'to  beat  with  more  tbvi  ordinary  emotion. 
Whirr  ciKne  the  wh«el&— the  oaihage  stopped  at  the 
yeay  door  :  there  was  a  parley  at  the  gate  :  then  appeared 
Mrs-  Betty,  with  a  face  radiant  with  joy,  though  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears  ;  and  next,  who  is  tiiat  tall  young  gentle* 
man  who  enters  i  Cm  any  of  my  readea^  guess  7  Wilt 
they  be  very  angry  if  I  say  that  the  chaplain  slapped 
down  his  cards  with  a  huzzay,  whilst  Lady  Maria,  taming 
as  white  as  a  sheet,  roae  up  from  her  ohair,  tottered  forward 
a  st^  or  two,  atid  v^h  an  hyBtetical  shriek.  Sung  herself 
in  her  cooein's  arms  t  How  many  kiaeea  did  he  give  her  ? 
If  they  were  milh,  deinde  centum,  dein  miUe  aUera,  dein 
eecnnda  centum,  and  ed  on,  I  am  tiot  going  to  cry  out. 
He  had  come  to  rescue  her.  She  knew  he  would  ;  he  was 
her  champion,  her  preserver  from  bondage  and  ignominy. 
She  wept  a  genuine  S.ood  of  tebrs  upon  his  shoulder,  and  as 
she  reclines  there,  giving  way  to  a  hearty  emotion,  I  potest 
I  think  she  looks  handsomer  than  she  has  looked  during  the 
whole  course  of  this  history.  :  She  did  not  funt  this  time  : 
she  went  home,  leaning  lovingly  on  her  cousin's  arm,  and 
may  have  had  one  or  tw«  hysterical  outbreaks  in  the  night ; 
hut  Madame  Bernstein  slept  soundly,  and  did  not  bear 
her. 

'  You  are  both  free  to  go  home,'  were  tiie  first  words 
Harry  bald.  '  Get  my  lady's  hat  and  cardinal,  Betty,  and, 
chaplain,  w«'U  smoke  a  pipe  together  at  our  lodgii^,  it  will 
refresh  rae  after  my  ride.'  The  chaplain,  who,  too,  bad 
a  great  deal  of  avfulable  sensibility,  was  tety  much  over- 
come ;  be  burst  into  tears  as  he  seized  Harry's  hand,  and 
kissed  it,  and  prayed  Qod  to  Uess  his  dear  generoos  young 
patron.  Mr.  Warrington  f^t  a  glow  of  pleasure  thrill 
tbrou|^  his  frame.  It  is  good  to  be  able  to  help  the 
suffecing  and  the  poor  ;  it  is  good  to  be  able  to^  tiim  sorrow 
into  joy.  Not  a  little  proud  and  elated  was  our  young 
champion,  as,  with  his  hat  cocked^  he  mtorihed  by  the  side 
of  his  resoufld  prinoeas.  His  feelings  came  out  to  meet 
him,  as  it  were,  and  beautiful  happinesses  with  kind  eyes 
and  smiles  danced  before  him,  and  clad-him  in  a  robe  of 
honour,  and  soattered  dowers  on  his  path,  and  blew 
trumpets .  and  shairinfl  of  sweet  gratulation,  eallmg,  'H^ 
comes   the   conqueror!-    Make   way  for  the  chaimpion  ' 
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And  80  they  led  him  up  to  the  king's  house,  and  seated  him 
ia  the  hall  of  comjdacency,  upoii  the  cosUons  of  comfort. 
And  yet  it  was  not  much  he  had  done.  Only  a  kindness. 
He  had  fout  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocliet,  and  with  an 
eaay  talisman,  drive  off  the  dragon  which  kept  the  gate, 
and  cause  the  tyrant  to  lay  down  his  ai«,  who  had  got 
Lady  Maria  in  execution.  Neve?  mind  if  his  vanity  is 
puffed  up  ;  he  is  very  good-natured  ;  he  has  rescued  two 
unfortunate  people,  and  pumped  tears  of  goodwill  and 
happiness  out  of  their  eyes  ; — and  if  he  brags  a  little 
tO'HJght,  and  swaggers  somewhat  to  the  chaplain,  and  talks 
about  London  and  Lord  March,  and  White's,  and  Almack's, 
with  the  air  of  a  macaroni,  I  don't  think  we  need  like  him 
much  the  less. 

Sampson  continued  to  be  prodigiously  affected.  This 
man  had  a  nature  most  easily  worked  upon,  and  extra- 
ordinarily quick  to  receive  pain  and  pleasure,  to  tears, 
gratitude,  laughter,  hatred,  liking.  In  his  preaching 
profession  he  had  educated  and  trained  hie  sensimlities  so 
that  they  were  of  mreat  use  to  him  ;  he  was  for  the  moment 
what  he  acted.  He  wept  quite  genuine  tears,  finding  that 
he  could  produce  them  freely.  He  loved  you  whilst  he 
was  with  you  :  he  had  a  real  pang  of  grief  as  he  mingled 
his  sorrow  with  the  widow  or  orphui ;  and,  meeting  Jack 
as  he  came  out  of  the  door,  went  to  the  tavern  opposite, 
and  laughed  and  roared  over  the  bottle.  He  gave  money 
very  readily,  but  never  repaid  when  he  borrowed.  He  was 
on  this  night  in  a  rapture  of  gratitude  and  flattery  towards 
Harry  Warrington.  In  all  London,  perhape,  the  unlucky 
Fortunate  Youth  could  not  have  found  a  more  dangerous 
companion. 

To-night  Sampson  was  in  his  grateful  mood,  and  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  me  benefactor  who  had  released  him  from 
durance.  With  each  bumper  bis  admiration  grew  stronger. 
He  exalted  Harry  as  the  Beet  and  noblest  of  men,  and  the 
complacent  young  simpleton,  as  we  have  said,  was  disposed 
to  take  these  praises  as  veiy  well  deserved.  '  The  younger 
branch  of  our  family,'  said  Mr.  Harry  with  a  superb  air, 
'  have  treated  you  scuirvily  ;  but  by  Jove,  Sampson,  my 
boy,  I'll  stand  by  you  ! '  At  a  oertam  period  of  bur- 
gundian  excitement,  Mr.  Warrington  was  always  very 
eloquent  respecting  the  sptendour  oi  lus  family.  '  I  am 
very  glad  1  was  enaWed  to  help  you  in  your  strait.     Count 
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on  me  whenever  yoa  wimt  me,  Sampson.  IMd  you  not 
say  you  hod  a  sister  at  boarding-school  ?  Yeu  irill  want 
money  for  her,  en.  Here  is  a  little  bill  which  may  help 
to  pay  her  achocJing,'  and  the  liberal  yonng  fellow  passed 
a  bank-note  across  to  the  chaplain. 

Again  the  man  was  affeoted  to  tears.  Hury's  generosity 
smote  him. 

'  Ur.  Warrington,'  he  said,  putting  the  bank-note  a  short 
distance  from  nim,  M — I  don't  deserve  your  kindness, — 
by  Geoi^e,  I  don't  I '  and  he  swore  an  oath  to  corroborate 
his  passionate  assertion. 

'  Psha  ! '  says  Harry, '  I  have  plenty  more  of  'em.  There 
was  no  money  in  that  confounded  pocket-book  which 
I  lost  last  week.' 

'  No,  sir.  There  was  no  money ! '  says  Mr.  Sampson, 
droppii^  his  head. 

'  Hallo  !  How  do  you  know,  Mr.  Chaplain  t '  asks  the 
young  gentleman. 

'  I  know  because  I  am  a  vilUin,  sir.  I  am  not  worthy 
of  your  kindness.  I  told  you  so.  I  found  the  book,  sir, 
that  night,  when  you  had  too  much  wine  at  Barbeau's.' 

'  And  i^mI  the  letters  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Warrington,  starting 
up  and  turniog  very  red. 

'  They  told  me  nothing  I  did  not  know,  sir,'  said  the 
chaplain.  '  You  have  had  spies  about  you  whom  you  little 
suspect— from  whom  you  are  much  too  youi^  and  simple 
to  be  able  to  keep  your  secret.' 

'  Are  those  stories  about  liady  Fanny  and  my  cousin 
Will,  and  his  doings,  true  then  ?  '  inquired  Harry. 

'  Yes,  they  are  true,'  sighed  the  chaplain.  '  The  house 
of  Caatlewood  has  not  been  fortunate,  sir,  since  your 
honour's  branch,  the  elder  branch,  left  it,' 

'  Sir,  you  don't  dare  for  to  breathe  a  word  against  my 
Lady  Maria  ?  '  Harry  cned  oat. 

'  Oh,  not  for  worlds  ! '  says  Mr.  Sampson,  with  a  queer 
look"  at  his  yonng  friend.  '  I  may  think  she  is  too  old  for 
your  honour,  and  that  'tis  a  pity  you  should  not  have 
a  wife  better  suited  to  yovz  age,  though  I  admit  she  loob 
very  youi^  for  hers,  iiind  hath  every  virtue  aad  accom- 
plishment.' 

'  She  M  too  old,  Sampson,  I  know  she  is,'  says  Mi-.  Warring- 
t<m,  with  much  majesty ;  '  but  she  has  my  wort,  and  you 
see,  air,  how  fond  she  ia  of  me.     Go  bring  me  the  lette- 
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sir,  which  jbu  found,  and  let  me  try  and  forgive  you  ioe 
having  seized  upon  them.' 

'  My  benefactor,  let  me  try  and  forgive  myself ! '  cries 
Mr^  Sampson,  and  departed  to^t^i^s  hia  chamber,  leaving 
his  young  patron  alone  over  bis  wine.   . 

Sampson  Returned  [«eseatly,  looking  very  pale.  '  Wbat 
has  happened,  sir  ?  '  says  Harry,  with  an  imperioua  air, 

'Hie  chaplain  held  out  a  pocket- bot^.  'Withyourname 
in  it,  EOT,'  he  said. 

'  My  hrothar's  name  in  it,'  says  Harry  ;  'it  warn  George 
who  gave  it  to  me.' 

'  I  kept  it  in  a  k>c]%d  chest,  nr,  in  which  I  left  it  this 
morning  beftwe  I  was  takan  by  those  people.'  Here  is 
the  book,  sir,  but  the  letters  are  gone.  My  tmnk  and 
valise. have  also  been  tampered  with.  And  I  am  a  miser- 
able, guilty  man,  unable  to  make  you  the  restitution 
which  I  owe  yon.'  Sampson  looked  the  picture  of;  woe 
as  be  uttered  these  sentiments.  He  clasped  his  bauds 
together,  and  almost  knelt  before  Harry  in  an  attitude 
the  most  pathetic. 

Who  had  been  in  the  rooms  in  Mr,  Sampson's  and  Mr. 
Warrington's  absence  !  The  landlady  was  ready  to  go 
on  her  knees,  and  declare  that  nobody  had  come  in :  nor, 
indeed,  was  Mr.  Warrington's  chamber  in  the  Jeastdisturbed, 
nor  anything  abstracted  from  Mr.  Sampson's  sciuity 
wardrobe  and  possesdons,  except  those  papers  of  which 
he  deplored  the  absence. 

Whose  interest  waa  it  to  seine  them  ?  X^idy  Maria's  ? 
The  poor  woman  had  been  a  prisoner  &U  day,  and  dtuing 
the  time  when  the  capture  was  effected. 

She  certainly  waa  guiltless  of  the  rape  of  the  letters. 
The  sudden  seizure  of  the  two— ^!)ase,  tjie  house' steward's 
secret  journey  to  London,'— Case,  who  knew  tiie  shoemaker 
at  whose  house  Sampson  lo(^ed  in  Loudon,  and  all  t^e 
secret  affairs  of  tiie  Esmond  family, -^tbese  points  considered 
together  and  sepa/ately,  might  make  Mr.  Sampson  think 
that  the  Baroness  Bernstein  was  at  the  bottom  of  this 
nuBohief.  But  why  arrest  Lady  Maria  ?  The  chaplain 
knew  nothing  as  yet  about  that  letter  which  her  ladyship 
had  lost ;  for  poor  Maria  had  not  thought  it  nenesBary 
to  oonfiQe  hfir  secret  to  him. 

Aa  for  the  poekel^book  and  it«  contents,  Mr.  Harry 
waa  BO  swollen  up  with  self-satisfaction  that  evening,  at 
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winning  his  ^ee  beta,  at  reeouing  bia  two  .friends,  at  the 
capital  cold  atlpper  of  partridges  and  anoieot  burgondy 
which  obesqWDus  Monsieur  BivbeMi  had  sent  ovar  to  t!w 
young  gentleman's  lodgings,  that  he  accepted  8amp8^'« 
KOWB  CH  GOnttitioOi  and  acdemn  proauses  of  future- fidelity, 
and  reached  hie  gracious  hand  tQ  the  chaplaki,  and  condoned 
his  offenee^  When  the  lattec  swore  bis  great  gods,  that 
henceforth  he.would.be  Harry's  truest,  bumlriest  friMid 
and  follower,  utd  at  :any.  iDoioeht  would  be  ready  to  die 
for  Mr. .WarringtOD,  Hury  said^  jmftjestically,  'I  think, 
Sampson,  yoii  would ;  I  hope  you  would.  My  family— 
the  Esmond  fomily — has  alwa;^  heon  accustomed  to  have 
faithful  {riends  round  about  'em — afid  to  reward  'em  too. 
The  wine's  with  you,  chaplain.  What  toast  do  you  call, 
sir?' 

'I'  call  a  Messing  on  the  house  of  Esmond-WarriagttAi  t ' 
cries  the  chaplain,  with  real  tears  in  bis  eyes. 

'  We  are  the  elder  branch,  sir.  My  grandfatiiei  was 
the  Marquis  of-  Esmond,'  says  Mr.  Harry,  in  a  voice  nOble 
but  somewhat  iadistinet.  '  Here's  to  you,  chaplain — and 
I  forgive  you,  sir — a«d  God'bless  you,  sir— and  if  you  had 
been  took  for  three  times  as  much,  I'd  have  paid  it.  Why, 
what's  that  I  see  through  the  shatters  ?  I  am  blest  if 
the  sun  haati't  risen  a^ain  !  We  have  no  need  of  candles 
to  go  to  bed.  ha,  ha  ! '  And  once  more  extending  his 
blessing  to  his  chaplain,  the  young  fellow  went  off  to  sleep. 

About  noon  Madame  de  Bernstein  sent  over  a  servant 
to  «ay  that  she  would  be  glad  if  her  nephew  would  come 
over  and  drink  a  dish  of  chocolate  with  her,  whereupon 
our  young  friend  rose  and  walked  to  his  aunt's  lod^ugs. 
She  remarked,  not  without  pleasure,  some  alteUttion 
in  his  toilette:  in  his  brief  sojourn  .in  London  heihad 
visited  a  tailt^  or  two,  and  had.  been  introduced  by 
my  LordMimh  to  some  of  his  lordship's  purVeyMS  and 
tradesmen' 

Aunt  Beo'nsteine^Ied  htm,/  mydearesti  child',  and  thanked 
him  for  Ms  nohlei  his  gcawrOus  behaviour  to  dear  Maria. 
What  a. shock. that  sefaure  ia  t^urch  had  been  to  her! 
A  still  greater  shook  that  she  had  lost  throe  hundred  only 
on  the  Wednesday  night  to  liody:  Yarmo«th,  and  w&s 
quite  d  aec,  '  Why,'  said  the  baroaeesi  '  I  had  to  send 
Case  to  London  to  my  agent  to  get  nie  -mftney  to  pay — 
I  could  not  leave  Tunbrit^  in  hetfdebfr.'    .C  Oiv^k 
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'  So  Case  did  go  to  liOodoQ  ?  '  Mya  Mr.  Harry. 

'  Of  oouroe  he  did :  the  Bfuutieu  de  BerBstMn  can't 
aSord  to  say  she  vMite  money.  Caiiat  Uioa  lend  me 
some,  child  ? ' 

*  I  can  give  yonr  Itidyship  twenty-two  potmda,'  said 
Harry,  blnshiiig  very  red :  I  have  but  fwty>Jour  left 
till  I  set  my  Virginian  remittanoes.  I  have  bo^j^t  hones 
and  clothes,  and  oeen  very  extauvagant,  amit.' 

'  And  rescned  your  poor  relations  in  distren,  yon  prodigal 
good  b<^.  No,  child,  I  do  not  w«it  thy  money.  I  can 
give  thee  some.  Here  is  a  note  npon  my  ag^it  for  fifty 
pounds,  vaurien  I  Go  and  spend  it,  and  1^  merry !  I 
dare  say  thy  mother  will  repay  me,  though  she  does  not 
love  me.'  And  she  looked  quite  affectionate,  imd  held 
out  a  pretty  hand,  which  the  youth  kissed. 

'  Your  mother  did  not  love  me,  but  your  mother's 
father  did  once.  Mind,  ax,  you  always  oome  bo  me  when 
yon  have  need  erf  me.' 

When  bent  on  exhibiting  them,  nothing  could  exceed 
Beatrix  Bernstein's  grace  or  good  humour.  '  I  can't  help 
loving  you,  child,'  she  continued,  ■  and  yet  I  am  so  angry 
with  you  that  I  have  scarce  the  patience  to  speak  to  you. 
So  you  have  actually  engaged  yourself  to  poor  Maria, 
who  is  as  old  as  your  mother  ?  What  will  Madam  Esmond 
say  t  She  may  live  these  hundred  years  and  you  will  not 
have  wherewithal  to  support  yourselves.' 

'  I  have  ten  thousand  pounds  from  my  father,  of  my 
own,  now  my  poor  brother  is  gone,*  said  Hcury,  *  tiiat 
will  go  some  way.' 

'  Why,  \A\%  interest  will  not  keep  yon  in  oard-money.* 

'  We  must  give  up  cards,'  says  Harry. 

'  It  is  more  than  Maria  is  capable  of.  She  will  pawn 
the  coat  off  your  back  to  play.  The  rage  for  it  runs  in  all 
my  brother's  family — (u  me,  too,  I  own  it.  I  warned  you. 
I  prayed  you  not  to  play  with  them,  and  now  a  lad  erf 
twenty  to  engage  himseti  to  a  woman  of  forty-two  1 — to 
write'letters  on  his  knees  and  signed  with  his  heart's  blood 
(which  he  spells  like  hart^<Hii)  and  say  that  he  will  marry 
no  other  woman  than  his  adorable  cousin.  Lady  Maria 
Esmond.    Oh  !  it's  cruel— cruel ! ' 

'  Great  Heavens  I  madam,  wbo  showed  you  my  letter  1  * 
aaked  Harry,  burning  with  a  blush  again. 

'  An  accident.    She  fainted  whai  sbe  was  taken  by  those 
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bailiSB;  .Bretb  cat  her  laces  for  her ;  and  when  Bbe  vaa 
earned  o£E,  poor  thing,  we  found  r  littJe  sachet  on  the  fioor, 
whioh  I  opened,  not  Imowiag,  in  the  leaat,  what  it  costained. 
And  in  it  was  Mr.  Harry  Warrington'a  preoious  letter. 
And  here,  air,  is  the  caae.' 

A  pang  shot  through  Harry's  heart.  Qreat  Heavens  1 
why  didn't  she  deatroy  it  ?  he  thought. 

'  I~I  will  ffve  it  baek  to  AUxia,'  he  said,  stretching 
out  his  hand  for  the  little  locket. 

'  My  dear,  I  have  burned  the  foQhsh  letter,'  said  the  old 
lady.  '  If  you  choose  to  betray  me  I  mUBt  take  the  couse- 
quence.  If  you  chooae  to  wnte  onothw,  I  cannot  help 
thee.  But,  in  that  case,  Harry  Esmond,  I  had  rathw 
never  see  thee  agtun.  Will  you  keep  my  secret  ?  Will 
you  beliere  an  old  woman  who  loves  you  and  knows  the 
world  better  than  you  do  t  I  tell  you,  if  you  keep  that 
foohsh  promise,  miaery  and  ruin  are  surely  in  store  for 
you.  What  is  a  lad  like  you  in  the  hands  of  a  wily  woman 
of  the  world,  who  makes  a  toy  of  you  t  She  has  entraj^ted 
you  into  a  promise,  and  your  old  aunt  has  cnt  the  strings 
and  set  you  free.  Go  back  again  1  Betray  me  if  you 
will,  Harry.' 

'  I  am  not  angry,  with  you,  aunt — I  wish  I  were,'  said 
Mr.  Warrington,  with  very  great  emotion.  '  I — ^I  shaQ 
not  repeat  what  you  told  me.' 

'  Muia  never  will,  child — mark  my  words  ! '  oried  the 
old  lady,  eagerly.  '  She  will  never  ovra  that  she  has  lost 
that  paper.     She  will  tell  you  that  she  has  it.' 

'  But  I  am  sure  she — she  is  very  fond  of  me  ;  you  ^ould 
have  seen  her  last  night,'  faltered  Harry. 

'  Must  I  tell  more  stories  against  my  own  flesh  and  blood  ? ' 
sobs  out  the  baroness.  '  Child,  you  do  not  know  her  past 
Ufe!' 

'  And  I  must  not,  and  I  will  not ! '  cries  Harry,  starting 
up.  *  Written  or  said — it  does  not  matter  which !  But 
my  word  is  given ;  they  may  play  with  such  things  in 
England,  but  we  gentlemen  of  Virginia  don't  break  'em. 
If  she  holds  me  to  my  word,  she  shall  have  me.  If  we 
are  miserable,  as,  I  dare  say,  we  shall  be,  I'll  take  a  firelock, 
and  go  join  the  King  of  Prussia,  or  let  a  ball  put  an  end 
to  me.' 

*  I — I  have  no  more  to  say.  Will  you  be  pleased  to 
ring    that    bell  ?     I — I   wish    yon    a  good  morning,   M- 
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Wamikgton,' -abdj  dropping;  a  vsryntEttAy  cnrt^,  l^et^ 
lady  reee  on  her  tertoiseshell  eticki' add  turned  tbwanis 
.the  door.  Bnt,  as  she  madeher  first  step,  she'pnt  her  hand 
to  her  heart,  eaak  on  the  aofa  again,  and  shed  the  first 
tears  that  had  dropped  for  long  yewa  from  Beatrix 
Eemond'e  eyes. 

Harry  was  greatly  moved,'  too.  He  iuudlt  dotm  by  her. 
He  seised  her  cold  haod,  aod  kissed  it. '  He  told'  het',  ia 
his  artless  way,  how  very  k«»Bly  he  had  felt  her  love  for 
him,-  and  how,  irith  all  his  heart,  lie  retoAied  it.  '  Ah, 
aunt ! '  said  he,  '  yoa  don't  know  what  a  villain  I  (eel 
myself.  When  you  told  me,  just  now,  how  ^at  paper 
wa»  burned— K>h  !  I  was  ashamed  to  think  how  ^ad  I  was.' 
He  bowed  bU  comely  head  over  her  band.  She  felt  hot 
drops  fr<mi  his  eyes  raining  on  it.  She  had  loved  this 
boy.  For  half  a  century  past — never,  perbarps,  in  the 
course  of  her  whole  worlifiy  life — had  she  felt  a  sensation 
so  tender  and  so  pure.  The  hacd  heart  was  wounded 
now,  softened,  overcome.  She  put  her  two  hands  on  his 
ahouldera,  and  U^ltly  kissed  his  forehead. 

'  You  will  not  tell  her  what  1  have  done,  childT'  she  stud. 

He  declared  '  Never !  never ! '  And  demure  Mis.  Brett, 
entering  at  her  mistress's  summons,  found  the  nephew 
and  aunt  tn  this  sentimental  attitude. 


CHAPTER  XL 


UB  Tunbridge  friende  were 
now  weary  oi  the  Wells, 
and   eager   to  take  their 
depaiture.  When  the  au- 
tnmn  should  arrive,  Bath 
was    Madame    de    Bem- 
atein'e  mark.     There  were 
more  cards,  company,  life, 
there.     She   would   reach 
it  after  paying  a  few  vieita 
to    her   country    friends. 
Harry     promised,     with 
rather  a  bad  grace,  to  ride 
with  LsAy  Maria  and  the 
chaplain    to   Castle  wood. 
Again    they     passed    by 
Oakhurst  village,  and  the 
hospitable     house    where 
Harry    had    been    bo   kindly   entertained.     Maria   made 
so  many  keen  remarks   about  the  young  ladies  of  Oak- 
hurst,  and   their  setting  their  caps  at   Harry,  and  the 
mother's  evident  desire  to  catch  him  for  one  of  them, 
that,  somewhat  in  a  pet,  Mr.  Warrington  said  he  would 
pass  bis  friend's  door,  as  her  ladyship  disliked  and  abused 
them ;    and  was  very  haughty  and  sulky  that  evening 
at  the  inn  where  they  stop^d,  some  few  miles  further  on 
the  Eoad.    At  supper,  my  Lady  Maria's  smiles  brought 
no    oorresponding   good   humour   to   Harry's   face ;     her 
tears  (which  her  ladyship  had  at  comnland)  did  not  seem 
to  create  the  least  sympathy  from  Mr.  Warrington ;    to 
her   qncxulous  remarks  he  growled  a  surly  r^ly ;    and 
my  lady  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed  at  length  without  getting 
a  Bing\eteie-d-te£e  with  her  cousin, — ^tbat  obstinate  ctAfdain, 
as  if  by  order,  pra^sting  in  staying  in.  the  room.     Had 
Harry  given  fiampsoir  orders  to  remain  i     She  departed 
with  a  fflgh.     He  bowed  her  to  the  door  wjdi  an  obstinate 
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politeness,  and  consigiied  her  to  the  care  of  the  landlady 
and  her  maid. 

What  horse  was  that  which  galloped  out  of  the  inn 
yard  ten  minuteB  after  Lady  Maria  had  gone  to  her  cham- 
ber ?  An  hour  after  her  departure  from  their  supper- 
room,  Mrs.  Betty  came  in  for  her  lady's  bottle  of  smdling- 
salts,  and  found  Parson  Sampson  smoking  a  pipe  altme. 
Mr.  Warrington  was  gone  to  bed — was  gone  to  fetch 
a  walk  in  the  moonlight — how  should  he  know  where  Mr. 
Harry  was  ?  Sampson  answered,  in  reply  to  ih^  maid's 
interrogatories.  Mr,  Warrington  was  ready  to  set  forward 
the  next  morning,  and  took  his  place  by  the  side  of  I^ady 
Maria's  carriage.  But  his  brow  was  black — the  dark 
ajHrit  was  stiJi  on  him.  He  hardly  spoke  to  her  during 
the  journey.  '  Qreat  Heavens  !  she  must  have  told  him 
that  she  stole  it ! '  thought  Lady  Maria  within  her  own 
mind. 

The  fact  is,  that,  as  they  were  walking  up  th&t  steep 
hill  whioh  lies  about  three  miles  from  Oakhurst,  on  the 
Westerham  road,  Lady  Maria  Esmond,  leaning  <m  her 
fond  youth's  arm,  and  indeed  very  much  in  love  witli  him, 
had  warbled  into  his  ear  the  most  sentimental  vows, 
protests,  and  expres^ons  of  affection.  As  she  grew  fonder, 
he  grew  colder.  As  she  looked  up  in  his  face,  the  sun 
ehone  down  upon  hers,  whioh,  fresh  and  well  preserved 
as  it  was,  yet  showed  some  of  the  lines  and  wrinMes  of  two 
score  years ;  and  poor  Harry,  with  that  arm  leaning  on 
hia,  felt  it  intolerably  weighty,  and  by  no  means  relished 
his  walk  up  the  hill.  To  think  that  all  his  hfe  that  drag 
was  to  be  upon  him  !  It  was  a  dreary  look  forward  ;  and 
he  carsed  the  moonUght  walk,  and  the  hot  evenii^,  and 
the  hot  wine  which  had  made  him  give  that  silly  pledge 
by  whioh  he  was  fatally  bound. 

Maria's  praises  and  raptures  annoyed  Harry  beyond 
measare.  The  poor  thing- poured  out  scraps  of  the  few 
plays  '■  which  she  knew,  Ui^  had  referenee  to  her  oaae, 
and  strove  with  hw  utmost  power  to  charm  her  young 
companion.  She  called  him,  over  and  over  again,  her 
champion,  ber  Enrico,  her  preserver,  and  vowed  that  his 
Motinda  would  be  eva,  ever  faitliful  to  him.  Bbe  clung 
to  bim^  '  Ah,  child !  Have  I  not  t^y  precious  image, 
thy  precioOB  hair,  thy  precious  wntiaa  :hertl '  she  said, 
lookii^imhisfaoe.     '  Shall  itnot  go  with  iftb  to  t^  grave  T 
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It  would,  BSTi  wetd  I  to  meet  with  aaktndAess  from  my 
Eniico  ! '  she  sighed  out. 

H^e  was  a  strange  story  1  Madame  BernsteiD  bad  given 
him  the  little  silken  case — she  had  burned  the  hair  and  the 
note  which  the  case  contaiaed,  and  Maria  had  it  still  on 
her  heart !  It  was  then,  at  the  start  which  Hcury  gave, 
aa  she  was  leaning  on  his  arm, — ■a.t  the  sudden  movement 
as  ii  be  would  drop  hers — that  Lady  Maria  felt  her  first 
pang  of  remorse  that  she  iiad  told  a  fib,  or  rather,  that  she 
was  found  out  in  teUing  a  fib,  which  is  a  far  more  cogent 
reason  for  repentance.  Heaven  help  us  !  if  some  people 
were  to  do  penanoe  for  teUing  lies,  would  they  ever  be  out 
of  eackolotb  and  ashes  ?  "  * 

Aixived  at  Castlewood,  Mir.  Harry's  good  humour  was 
not  increased.  My  lord  was  from  home ;  the  ladies  also 
were  away  ;  the  only  member  of  the  family  whom  Harry 
found,  was  Mr.  Will,  who  returned  from  partridge-shooting 
just  as  the  chaise  and  cavalcade  reached  the  gate,  and 
who  turned  vMy,  pide  when  he  saw  his  cousin,  and  re- 
ceived a  sulky  scowl  of  recognition  from  the  young 
Virginian. 

KevertheleBS,  he  thought  to  put  a  good  fooe  on  the 
matter,  w«J  they  met  at  supper,  where,  before  my  Lady 
Maria,  their  conversation  was  at  first  civil,  but  not  lively, 
Mr.  Will  had  been  to  Some  races  ?  to  several.  He  had 
been  pretty  successful  in  his  bets  ?  Mr.  Warrington  hopes. 
Pretty  well.  '  And  you  have  tffougbt  back  my  horse 
sound  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Warrington. 

'  Your  horse  ?  what  horee  i '  asked  Mr.  Will. 
,  '  What  horae  ?   my,  horse  !' says  Mr.  Harry,  curtly. 

'  Protest  I  don't  understand  you,'  saya  Will. 

'  The  brown  borse  for  which  I  played  you,  and  which 
I  won  of  you  the  night  before  you  rode  aWay  upon  it,' 
says  Mr.  Warrington,  sternly.  '  You  remember  the  horse, 
Mr.  Esmond.' 

'  Mr.  Warrington,  I  perfectly  well  remember  playing 
you  for  a  hone,  which  Iny  serrant  handed  over  to  you 
on  the  day  of  your  departiye.' 

'  '  The  ohaphuniwas  present  at  our  play.  Mr.  Sampson, 
wiU  .you  be  umpire  .IwtweML  us  ?  '>  Mr.  Warrington  said, 
viih  much  gentleness. 

'  I  am  bound  to  decide  that  Mr.  Warrington  played  fo* 
the  bro«n  h<;f[fi»,'  aaya  Mr.  Sampson. 
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'  Well,  he  got  tke  otber  one,'  said  «ulky  Atr.  Will,  with 
a  grin. 

'  And  sold  it  for  thirty  shillinga  i '  said  Mr.  Warringtoii, 
always  preserving  his  calm  tone. 

Will  was  waggish.  '  Thirty  shillit^,  and  a  devilitdi 
good  price  too,  fe  the  brokMi-kneed  old  rip.     Ha,  ha  ! ' 

'  Not  a  word  more.  'Tis  only  a  question  about  a  bet, 
my  dear  Lady  Maria.  SbaX\  I  serve  you  some  nitore 
clucken  ? '  Nothing  could  be  more  stumously  courteous 
and  gay  than  Mr.  Wairington  was,  so  long  as  the  lady 
remained  in  the  room.  When  she  rose  to  go,  Harry  followed 
her  to  the  door,  and  closed  it  upon  her  with  the  most 
courtly  boiv  of  farewell.  He  stood  at  the  closed  door  for 
a  moment,  and  then  he  bade  the  servants  retire.  When 
those  menials  were  gone,  Mr.  Warrington  looked  the 
heavy  door  before  them,  and  pocketed  the  key. 

As  it  clicked  in  the  lock,  Mr.  Will,  who  had  been  sitting 
over  his  punch,  looking  now  and  thrai  askance  at  his  cousin, 
asked,  with  one  of  the  oaths  which  commonly  gamished 

his  conversation,  what  the Mr.  Warrington  meant  by 

that  ? 

'  I  guess  there's  going  to  be  a  quarrel,"  said  Mr.  Warring- 
ton, blandly,  '  and  there  is  no  use  in  having  these  fellows 
look  on  at  rows  between  their  betters.' 

'  Who  is  going  to  quarrel  here;  I  should  hke  to  know  ?  * 
asked  Will,  looking  very  pale,  and  graspng  a  knife. 

'  Mr.  Sampson,  you  were  present  when  I  played  Mr. 
Will  fifty  guineas  against  his  brown  horse,' 

'  Against  his  horse  ! '  bawls  out  Mr,  Will. 

'  I  am  not  eudi  a  tool  as  you  take  me  for,'  says  Mr. 
Warrington,  '  although  I  do  oome  from  Virginia  I '  and 
he  repeated  his  question :  '  Mr.  Sampson,  you  were  here 
when  I  played  the  Honourable  William  Esmond,  Esquire, 
fifty  guineas  against  his  trOwn  horse  ? ' 

*  I  must  own  it,  sir,'  says  the  chaplain,  with  a  deprecatory 
look  towards  his  lord's  brother. 

'  /  don't  own  no  suoh  a  thiiig,'  says  Mr.  Will,  with 
rather  a  forced  laugh. 

'  No,  air :  because  it  costs  you  no  more  pains  to  lie 
than  to  cheat,'  said  Mr,  Warrington,  walking  up  to  his 
cousin.  '  Hands  oS,  Mr,  Ghapliun,  and  see  fair  play  1 
Be^us©  you  ai»  no  better  than  a— ha  1 ' 

No  better  tbut  a  what  we  can't  say,  and  thi^  never 
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know^{or  bb  Harry  uttered  the  exolamation,  hia  dear  oousib 
fluDg  ft  miie  bottle  at  Mr.  Warringtoa's  head,  who  .bobbed 

i'uat  in  time,  so  that  the  missile  flew  across  the  room,  and 
iroke  againat  the  wainacot  opposite,  breaking  the  face 
of  a  pictured  ancestor  of  the  Esmond  family,  and  then 
itsetC  ^aioat  the  wall,  whence,  it  spirted  a  pint  of  good 
port  wine  over  the  chaplain's  face,  and  floured  wig.  '  &reat 
Heavens,  gentlemen,  I  pray  you  to  be  quiet,'  cried  the 
parson,  tapping  with  gore. 

But  gentlemen  are  jiot  inclin^  at  some  moments  to 
remember  the  commands  of  the  Church.  The  bottle 
having  failed,  Mr.  Esmond  seized  the  large  silver-handled 
knife  and  drove  at  his  cousin.  But  Harry  caught  up  the' 
other's  right  hand  with  his  left  as  he  had  seen  the  boxers 
do  at  Marybone ;  and  delivered  a  rapid  blow  upon  Mr. 
Esmond'a  nose,,  which  sent  him  reeling  up  against  the  oak 
pands,  and  I  dare  say  caused  him  to  see  ten  thousand 
illutninations.  He  dropped  his  knife  in  his  retreat,  against 
the  widl,  whifih  his  rapid  antagonist  kicked  under  the 
table. 

Now  Will,  too,  had  been  at  Marybone  and  Hoctley-in- 

^  the-Hole,  and  after  a  gasp  for  breath  and  a  glare  over 

his  bleeding  nose  at  his  enemy,  he  dashed  forwatd  his  head 

ae  though  it  had  been  a  battering  ram,  intending  to  project 

it  into  Mr.  Henry  Warrington's  stomach. 

This  manccuvre  Harry  had  seen,  too,  on  his  visit  to 
Marybone,  and  amongst  the  negroes  upon  the  maternal 
estate,  who  would  meet  in  combat  like  two  concutient 
cannon-b^ls,  each  harder  th^i  the  other.  But  Harry 
had  seen  and  marked  the  olviliaed  practice  of  the  white 
man.  He  skipped  aside,  and,  saluting  bis  advancing 
enemy  with  a  tremendous  blow  on  iihe  ri^t  ear,  felled 
him,  so  that  he  struck  his  head  against  uie  heavy  oak 
table  and  sank  lifeless  to  the  ground. 

'  Chapli^n,  you  will  bear  witness  that  it  has  been  a  fair 
fight ! '  said  Mr.  Warrington,  still  quivering  with  the 
excitement  of  the  combat,  but  striving  with  aU  his  m^;ht 
to  restrain  himself  and  look  cool.  And  he  drew  the  key 
from  his  pocket  and  opened  the  door  in  the  lobby,  behind 
which  three  or  fflur  servuita  were  gathered.  A  crash  o£ 
broken  glass,  a  cry,  a  ^out,  an  oath  ortwo,  had  told  tbem 
that  some  violent  sc^ne  was  occurring  within,  and  they 
entered,  and  b^irfd  .two  viptim^  bedabbled  with  red— 
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the   chaplain   bleeding   port   wine,   and  tiie  Honourablo 
Willlatn  Esmond,  Esquire,  stretched  in  his  own  gore. 

*  Mr.  Sampson  will  bear  witness  that  I  struck  fair,  and 
that  Mr.  Esmond  hit  the  first  How,'  said  Mr.  Wwrington, 
'  Undo  his  neckcloth,  somebody,  he  may  be  dead ;  and 
get  a  fleam,  Sambo,  and  bleed  him.  Stop  !  He  is  coming 
to  himself  !  Lift  him  up,  you,  and  tell  a  i«aid  to  wash 
the  floor.' 

Indeed,  in  a  minute  Mr.  Will  did  come  to  himsdf.  First 
his  eyes  rolled  about,  or  rather,  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
his  eye,  one  having  been  closed  by  Mr.  Warrington's  first 
blow.  First,  then,  his  eye  rolled  about ;  then  he  gasped 
and  uttered  an  inarticulate  moan  or  two,  then  he  began 
to  swear  and  curse  very  freely  and  articulately. 

'  He  is  getting  well,'  said  Mr.  Warrington. 

'  Oh,  praise  be  Mussy  ! '  sighs  the  sentimental  Betty. 

'  Ask  him.  Gumbo,  whether  he  would  like  any  more  T ' 
said  Mr.  Warrington,  with  a  stem  humour. 

'  Massa  Harry  say,  wool  you  like  any  maw  ? '  asked 
obedient  Gumbo,  bowing  over  the  prostrate  gentlenwm. 

'  No,  curse  you,  you  black  devil  ! '  says  Mr.  WiU,  hitting 
up  at  tjie  black  object  before  him.  So  he  nearly  cnt 
my  tongue  in  tu  in  my  mouf  ! '  Gumbo  explained  to  the 
pitying  Betty.  '  No,  that  is,  yea  !  You  inf^nal  Mohock  ! 
Why  does  not  somebody  kick  him  out  of  the  place  ? ' 

'  Because  nobody  dares,  Mir.  Esmond,'  says  Mr.  Warring- 
ton, with  great  state,  arranging  his  rufSes — ^his  rufiBed 
ruffles. 

'  And  nobody  won't  neither,'  growled  the  men.  They 
had  all  grown  to  love  Harry,  wh^^as  Mr.  Will  had  nobody's 
good  word.  '  We  know  all's  fair,  sir.  It  ain't  the  first 
time  Master  WilUam  have  been  served  so  ! ' 

'  And  I  hope  it  won't  be  the  last,'  cries  shrill  Betty, 
'  to  go  for  to  strike  a  poor  black  gentleman  so  ! ' 

Mr.  WiU  had  gathered  hims^  up  by  this  time,  had 
wiped  his  bleeding  face  with  a  napkin,  and  was  skulking  off 
tobed. 

'  Surely  it's  manners  to  say  good  night  to  the  company. 
Good  night,  Mr.  Esmond,'  eajm  Mr.  Warrington,  whose 
jc^es,  though  few,  were  not  very  tnilliant,  but  the  honest  lad 
r^riied  the  brilliant  sally,  and  laughed  at  it  inwardly. 
.  ,^*'*  "^  *"*  zopper,  and  he  goos  to  baid  ! '  sAys  Betty, 
m  her  native  ibriebt,  at  which  everybody  laughed  outright. 
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except  Mr,  William,  who  went  away  leaving  a  black  fume 
of  curses,  as  it  were,  rolling  out  of  that  funnel,  his  mouth. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Mr.  Warrington  continued  to 
be  witty  the  next  morning.  He  Bent  a  note  to  Mr.  Will 
beggii^  to  iaiow  whether  he  was  for  a  ride  to  town  or  any- 
wherta  else.  If  he  was  for  London,  that  he  would  friten 
the  highwaymen  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and  look  a  very 
genteel  figar  at  the  OhorxAate  House.  Which  letter,  I  fear, 
Mr.  Will  received  with  his  usuaJ  violence,  rectuesting  the 
writer  to  go  to  some  place — not  Hounelow. 

And,  besides  the  parley  between  Will  and  Harry,  there 
comes  a  maiden  simpering  to  Mr.  Warrington's  door, 
and  Gumbo  advances,  holding  something  white  and  trian- 
gular in  his  ebon  fingers. 

Harry  knew  what  it  was  well  enough.  '  Of  course  it's 
a  letter,'  groans  he.  Molinda  greets  her  Enrico,  &g.  &;c.  Ac. 
No  sleep  has  she  known  that  night,  and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth,  and  so  forth.  Has  Enrico  slept  well  in  the  halls  of 
his  fathers  ?  Und  bo  weiier,  und  so  weiier.  He  must  never 
never  quaril  and  be  so  crud  again.  Kai  ta  loipa.  And 
I  protest  I  shan't  quote  any  more  of  this  letter.  Ah, 
tablets,  goldui  once, — are  ye  now  faded  leaves  i  Where 
is  the  juggler  who  transmuted  you,  and  why  is  the  ^mour 
over  t 

After  the  little  scandal  with  cousin  Will,  Harry's  dignity 
would  not  allow  him  to  stay  longer  at  Oastlewood :  he 
wrote  a  majestic  letter  to  the  lord  of  the  mansion,  explain- 
ing the  circumstances  which  had  occurred,  and,  as  he 
called  in  Parson  Sampson  to  supervise  the  document, 
no  doubt  it  contained  none  of  those  eccentricities  in  spelling 
which  6gured  in  hia  ordinary  correspondence  at  this  period. 
He  represented  to  poor  Maria,  that  after  blackming  the 
eye  and  damagii^  the  nose  of  a  son  of  the  house,  he  should 
remain  in  it  with  a  very  bod  grace ;  and  she  was  forced 
to  acquiesce  in  the  opinitm  that,  for  the  present,  his  absence 
would  best  become  him.  Of  course,  she  wept  plentiful 
tears  at  parting  with  him.  He  would  go  to  London,  and  see 
younger  beauties :  he  would  find  none,  none  who  would 
love  nim  like  his  fond  Maria.  I  fear  Mr,  Warrington  did 
not  exhibit  any  profound  emotion  on  leading  her  :  nay, 
he  cheered  up  immediately  after  he  crossed  Oastlewood 
Bridge,  and  made  his  horses  whisk  over  the  road  at  ten 
miles  an  hour ;  he  sang  to  them  to  go  along :  he  nodded  t 
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the  pretty  ;girl9  by  the  roadside  :  he  chucked  my  landlady 
under  the  chin:  he  certainly  was  not  inconsolable.  Truth 
is,  he  longed  to  be  back  in  London  again,  to  make  a  figure 
at  St.  James's,  at  N'ewmarket,  wherever  the  men  ot  fa^ion 
congregated.  AU  that  pretty  Tunbridge  society  of  women 
am^  card-playing  seemed  child's  play  to  him  now  he  had 
tasted  the  delight  of  London  life. 

By  the  time  he  reached  London  again,  almost  all  the 
four-and-forty  pounds  which  we  have  seen  that  he  possessed 
at  Tunbridge  had  slijqted  out  of  his  pocket,  and  further 
supphes  were  necessary.  JElegarding  these  he  made  himself 
presently  easy.  There  were  the  two  sums  of  5,000Z.  in 
his  own  and  lus  brother's  name,  of  which  he  was  the  master. 
He  would  take  up  a  little  money,  and  with  a  run  or  two 
of  good  luck  at  play  he  could  easily  replace  it.  Meantime 
he  must  live  in  a  manner  becoming  his  station,  and  it 
must  be  explained  to  Madam  Esmond  that  a  gentleman 
of  his  rank  cannot  keep  fitting  company,  and  a|)pear  as 
becomes  hj>n  in  society,  upon  a  miserable  pittance  of  two 
hundred  a  year. 

Mr.  Warrington  sojourned  at  the  '  Bedford '  Qoftee-bouae 
as  before,  but  only  for  a  short  while.  He  sou^t  out  [voper 
lodgings  at  tbe  Court  end  of  the  town,  and  n^ed  on  aome 
apartments  in  Bond  Street,  where  he  and  Gumbo  in^lled 
tnemd^ves,  his  hotees  standing  at  a  neighbouring  livery 
stable.  And  now  tailors,  mercers,  and  shoemakers  were 
put  in  requisition.  Not  without  a  pang  of  remorse,  he 
laid  aside  his  mourning  and  figured  in  a  laced  hat  and 
waistcoat.  Gumbo  was  always  dextrous  in  the  art  of 
dressing  hair,  and  with  a  little  powder  fiung  into  his  fair 
locks  Mi.  Warrington's  bead  was  as  modish  as  that  of  any 
gentleman,  in  the  Mall.  He  figured  in  the  Ring  in  liu 
phaeton.  Bepcnts  of  his  great  wealth  had  long  since 
preceded  him  to  London,  and  not  a  little  curiosity  was 
excited  about  the  fortunate  Virginian. 

Until  our  young  friend  could  be  balloted  ica  at  the  propear 
season,  my  Lord  March  has  written  down  his  name  for  the 
olub  at  White's  Chocolate-house,  as  a  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  America.  There  were  as.  yet  but  few  persons 
of  fashion  in  London,  bat  with  a  pocket  full  of  mooey 
at  one-and'twenty,  a  young  fellow  c&n  make  himself  happy 
even  out  of  the  season ;  and  Mr.  Hfury  wa3:detenmxied 
*o  enjoy,, 
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He  ordered  Mr.  Draper,  then,  to  seQ  five  hundred  pounds 
of  bia  stock.  What  would  hia  poor  mother  have  eaid  had 
shekaowD  tiiat  the  young  spenduirift  was  already  beginning 
to  diflsipate  •  hia  patrimony  1  He  dined  at  the  t&vera, 
he  supped  at  the  club,  where  Jack  Morris  introduced  him, 
with  immense  eulogiums,  to  such  gentlemen  &a  were  in 
town.  Life,  and  youth,  and  pleasnre  were  before  him, 
the  wine  was  set  a-running,  ana  the  eager  lad  was  greedy 
to  drink.  Do  jou  see,  far  away  in  the  west,  yonder,  the 
pious  widow  at  her  prayers  for  her  son  ?  Behind  the 
trees  at  Oakhurst  a  tender  little  heart,  too,  is  beating  for 
him,  periiaps.  When  the  Frod^al  Son  was  away  carousing, 
were  not  love  and  forgiveness  still  on  the  watch  for  him  ?    ' 

Amongst  the  inedited  letters  of  the  late  Lord  Orford, 
there  is  one  which  the  present  learned  editor,  Mr.  Peter 
Cunningham,  has  omitted  from  bia  collectioo,  doubting 
possibly  the  authenticity  of  tfa«  document.  Nay,  1  myself 
have  only  seen  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Warrington  papers  in 
Madam  Esmond's  prim  handwriting,  and  noted  :  '  Mr.  H. 
Walpole's  account  of  my  son  Henry  at  London,  and  of  Baroness 
Tmher, — iwtrfe  to  Gent.  Conway. 

AKHsaTon  Stbbst,  EViday  night 

I  have  coma  away,  child,  for  a  day  or  two  from  my  devotions  to 
our  Lady  of  Strawberry.  Have  I  not  been  on  my  knees  to  her  these 
three  weeks,  and  aren't  the  poor  old  joints  full  of  rheumatism  T 
A  fit  took  me  that  I  would  pay  London  a  visit,  that  I  would  go  to 
Vauxhall  and  Banda^.  ^un  I  May  I  nob  have  my  rattle  as  well 
as  other  elderly  babies  T  Suppose,  after  being  so  long  virtuous. 
I  take  a  f  aocy  to  cakes  and  ale,  shaU  your  reverence  say  nay  to  me  I 
Geoi^  Selwyn  and  Tony  Storer  and  your  humble  servant  took  boat 
at  Westminster  t'other  night  Was  it  Tuesday  T — no,  Tuesday 
I  waa  with  their  graeea  of  Norfolk,  who  are  just  from  Tunbridge — 
it  was  Wednesday.  How  should  1  know  T  Wasn't  I  dead  drunk 
witb  a  whole  pint  of  lemonade  I  took  at  White's  t 

The  Norfolk  folk  had  been  entertaining  me  on  Tuesday  with  the 
account  of  a  young  savage  Iroquois,  Choctaw,  or  Virginian,  who  has 
lately  been  making  a  little  noise  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe.  He  ia 
an  ofEihoot  of  t£at  disreputable  family  of  Esmond- Caa  tie  wood,  of 
wh^m  all  the  men  are  gamblers  and  spendthrifta,  and  all  the  women 
— well,  I  ahan'tsay  the  word,  lest  Lady Ailesbury  should  be  kioking 
OVOT  your  should^;  Both  the  late  lonfe,  my  father  told  me,,  were  in 
hia  pay,,  and  lh«  lost  one,  a  beau  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  froin  a 
viscon^  ndvj^nced  to  be , an  earl  through  the  inerits  and  intercession 
of  hia  notorious  old  sister  Bernstein, lat«  lusher,  nee  Esmond— o  grea^ 
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bactnty,  too,  of  Iibt  day.  a  favonrite  of  the  old  Ptotender.  She  sold 
bis  secrets  to  my  papa,  who  paid  her  for  them  ;  and  being  nowise 
particular  in  her  love  for  the  Stuarts,  came  over  to  the  august 
Hanoverian  house  at  present  reigning  over  va.  'TCU  Honoe 
Wolpole's  tongue  nevef  stop  scandal  ?  '  saye  yam'  wifc  over  yooi 
shoulder.  I  kits  yom  ladyahip'B  hand.  I  am  dumb.  The  Beni- 
Bteia  is  a  model  of  virtue.  She  hs4  no  good  teasons  for  siarr^jig 
her  father's  chaplain.  Many  of  the  nobility  omit  the  marriage 
altogether.  She  jeasn'l  ashamed  of  being  Mra.  Tusher,  and  didn't 
take  a  German  Baroticino  for  a  second  husband,  whom  nobody  out 
of  Hanover  ever  saw.  ITie  Yarmouth  bears  no  malice.  Either 
and  Vashti  are  very  good  firiends,  and  have  been  cheating  each 
other  at  Tonbridge  at  oanls  all  the  summer. 

'And  what  h^  all  this  to. do  with  t^e  Iroquois  t '  says  your 
ladvship.  .  The  Iroquois  has  been  at  Tunbridae,  too — not  cueatinc, 
pernaps,  but  winning  vastly.  They  say  he  nas  bled  Lord  Marcn 
of  thousands — Lord  March,  by  whom-  so  much  blood  hath  been 
shed,  that  he  has  quarrelled  with  everybody,  fought  with  every- 
body, rode  over  everybody,  been  fallen  in  love  with  by  everybody's 
wife  except  Mr.  Conway's,  and  not  excepting  her  present  Mueety, 
the  Countess  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  Queen 
of  Walmoden  and  Yarmouth,,  whom  Heaven  pr«Berve  to  us. 

You  know  an  oSeosive  little  oreature,  de  par  h  ■monde,  one  Jack 
Morris,  who  skips  in  and  out  of  all  the  houses  of  London.  When 
we  were  at  Vauxnall,  Mr.  Jack  gave  us  a  nod  under  the  shoulder  of 
a  pretty  young  fellow  enough.  On  whose  arm  he  was  leaning,  and 
who  appeared  hugely  del^hted  with  the  enohantmente  of  the 
garden.  Lord,  how  he  st^ed  at  the  fireworks  1  Oods,  how  he 
huzzayed  at  the  singing  of  a  horrible  painted  wench  who  shrieked 
the  ears  oS  my  head  !  A  twopenny  string  of  glass  beads  and  a  strip 
of  tawdry  cloth  are  treasures  in  Iroquois  Und,  and  our  savage  valued 
them  accordingly. 

A  buzz  went  about  the  plaoe  that  this  was  the  fortnnato  yoath. 
He  won  three  hundred  at  White's  last  night  very  gentoelly  from 
Bdokingham  and  my  precious  nephew,  and  here  he  was  bellowing 
and  huzzaying  over  the  music  so  as  to  do  yon  good  to  hear.  I  do 
not  love  a  puppet-show,  but  I  love  to  treat  children  to  one.  Miss 
Conway!  I  present  your  ladyship  my  compliments,  and  hope  we 
shall  go  and  see  the  dolls  together. 

When  the  singing  woman  came  down  from  her  throne.  Jack 
Morris  must  introduce  my  Virginian  to  her.  I  saw  him  Mush  up  to 
the  eyes,  and  make  her,  Qpon  my  word,  a  very  fine  bow,  such  as  I 
had  no '  Idea  was  practised  in  wigwams.  '  There  is  a  certain  jentny 
squaw  about  her,  and  that's  why  the  savi^  tikes  her,'  George  said 
— a  joke  certainly  not  as  brilliant  as  a  firework.  After  wfaidi  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  savage  and  the  savagess  retired  tcwether. 

Having  had  a  great  deal  too  much  to  eat  and  drink  three  hoars 
before,  my  partnets  must  have  chicken  and  rack-ponch  at  Vanxh&ll, 
where  George  fell  asleep  stiug^tway,  and  for  nly  slni  I  nnst  teH 
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Tony  StOTOT  what  I  knew  about  thia  Virginian's  amiable  familjr, 
especiaUy  some  of  the  Bernstein's  antecedents,  and .  the  history 
of  another  elderly  beauty  of  the  family,  a  certain  Lady  &Iaria,  who 
vas  av  ffiieux  with  the  late  Prince  of  Wales.  What  did  I  say  I 
I  protest  not  half  of  what  I  knew,  and  of  course  not  a  tenth  part 
of  what  I  was  going  to  t«11,  iM  who  should  start  out  upon  ub  bnt  my 
savage,  this  time  quite  red  in  the  face ;  and  in  his  twr-patnt.  The 
wretch  had  bion  drinking  fife-water  in  the  next  box  i 

He  cooked  his  hat,  slatted  his  hand  to  hia  sword,  asked  which  of 
the  gentlemen  woe  it  that  was  maligning  his  family  1  so  that  I  was 
obliged  to  entreat  him  not  to  make  such  a  noise,  lest  he  should  wake 

y  frientj,  Mr.  George  Selwyn.  And  I  added,  '  I  assure  yoQ,  sir, 
A  no  idea  that  you  were  near  me,  and  I  most  sincerely  apologize 
lorsiving  ytra  pain.' 

Tar:  Huron  took  his  hand  oS  his  tomahawk  at  this  pacific  rqoinder, 
made  a  bow  not  ungracioualy,  said  be  oodM  not,  of  course,  ask  more 
than  an  apology  from  a  gentleman  of  my  age  {Merci,  monsieur  /), 
and,  hearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Selwvn,  made  another  bow  to  George, 
and  said  he  had  a  letter  to  him  Rom  Lord  March,  which  he  had 
had  the  ill-fortune  to  mislay.  Geo^e  has  put  him  up  for  the  clnb, 
it  appears,  In  conjunction  with  March,  and  do  donbt  these  three 
iambs  \ri\l  fleece  each  other.  Meanwhile,  my  pacified  savaffe  sat 
down  with  us,  and  buried  the  halchel  in  another  dowI  of  puni^i,  for 
which  these  gentlemen  must  calL  Heaven  help  us  I  'Tis  eleven 
o'clock,  and  here  comes  Bedaon  with  my  gruel  I 

To  the  Honi"*.  H.  a  Conway. 
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nopLB  vexe  still  very  busy 
in  Harry  Warrington  s 
time  (not  that  our  young 
gentleman  took  much 
teed  of  the  controversy) 
in  detenniiiing  the  rela- 
tive literarymerits  of  the 
andents  and  the  modema ; 
and  the  learned,  and  the 
world  with  them, indeed, 
pretty  generally  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the 
former.  The  modern^  of 
that  day  are  the  ancients 
of  ours, and  we  speculate 
upon  them  in  the  present 
year  of  grace,  as  oui- 
grandchildren,  a  hun- 
dred years  hence,  will 
—  give     their    judgement 

about  us.  As  for  your  book-learning,  0  respectable 
ancestors  (though,  to  be  sure,  you  have  the  mighty  Gibbon 
with  you),  I  think  you  will  own  that  you  are  beaten,  and 
could  point  to  a  couple  of  professors  at  Cambridge  and 
Glasgow  who  know  more  Greek  than  was  to  be  had  in  your 
time  in  all  the  universities  of  Europe,  including  that 
of  Athens,  if  such  an  one  existed.  As  for  science,  you 
were  scarce  more  advanced  than  those  heathen  to  whom 
in  literature  you  owned  yourselves  inferior.  And  in 
public  and  private  morality  ?  Which  is  the  better,  this 
actual  year  1858,  or  its  predecessor  a  century  back  ? 
Gentlemen  of  Mr.  Disraeh's  House  of  Commons  !  has  every 
one  of  you  his  price,  as  in  Walpole's  or  ^Newcastle's  time, — 
or  (and  that  is  the  delicate  question]  have  you  almost 
all  of  you  had  it  1  Ladies,  I  do  not  say  that  you  are  a 
society  of  Vestals — but  the  chronicle  of  a  huncured  years 
since  contains  such  an  amount  of  scandal,  thatyou  may 
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be  thahk£d  you  -did  not  Hve  in  swdtxdhi^etouB':  tiioee. 
No:  on  my  {ionatiiBoafi:  - 1  believe,  tbikt  men  ttnd  women 
are  both' b^ter-;  not  only  tHat  thB'SiniaiinaW.aTe  imore 
nnmerobay  ibut  tiiBt  the  Mders  axe  not  nearly:  ao -wicli:ed: 
I^  ypii  ev6r  bear  of  :such  books  ob  darissa,  Tom  Jlones, 
Boderidi  SMtdOm;  paintings  by  coaMmpontiy  utiste, 
of  th^  mea  and  womSn,  the'lite  axiA  society,  of  their  t^y  -1 
SapiMDse  we  tram  to  deaecibe  tiie  doinj^  of'  such  a  pereon 
as  Bir.  Lovelaesy  or  my  tady  Bellaaton,  or  that  wonderful 
'Lady  of  Quality' who  lent  her  memoira  to  the  author  of 
Petegrine  PicHt.  How  the  pure  and  outraged  Nineteenth 
Century  would  bluah,  scream,  run  out  of  the  room,  call 
away  the  yoehe  ladies,  and  ord^  Mr.  Mudie  neveF  to  send 
one  of  that  odlouH  author's  books  agaht !  You  are  fift^- 
eight  years  old;  madam,  and.  it  may  be  that  you  are  too 
sqiieamish,  that  you  cry  out  before  youaie Jiurt,  and. when 
nobody  had  k^-  intentitw  of  offendmg  youi  ladyship. 
Also,  it  may  be  that  the  novelist's  art  is  injured  by  the 
restraints  put  Upon  him,  as  many  an  honest,  harniless 
statue  at  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  is  spoilt  by  the  tin 
draperies  in  which  eodesiastioal  old  womttn  haro  swaddled 
the  fair  limbs  irf  tjj«  marblei.  Bat  in  your  prudery  there  is 
reason.  So  there  is  in  tJie  state  oenfionMp  of  the  Presa. 
The  page  may  contain  matter  dangerous  to  bonos  numea. 
Out  with  yoqr  scissors,  censor,  and  clip  off  the  prurient 
paragraph  !  Wehawnothin^foritbuttosubmit.  Society, 
the  despotjhaa  given  his  imperiail  decree.'  We  may  tiiiiik 
the  statiie  had  been  seen  to  ^Yiater  advantage  without 
the  tin  drap»y ;  we  may  plead  that  the  moral  were  better 
might  we  recite  the  whole  fable.  Away  With  him — not 
a  word  I  I  never  saw  the  pianofortes  in  thei  United  Stated 
with  the  frflled  moidln  troasers  on  their  legs ;  but,  depend 
on  it,  the  mu^n  covered  some  ol  t^e  notes  as  well  asi  the 
maht^any,  muiffied  tiie  music,  atid  stt^iped  thejdayor. 

To  triiat-does  this  prelude  introduce  bb  ?  I  am  thioldag 
of  Hariy  Wamngtcat,  Esquire,  in  bis  lodginga  in  Bond 
Street,  Loiylen,  and  of  the  lift' which  he: and  many  of  iitB 
youi^  boeks  of  fashion  led  in  tJii»e  times  j  and  hoir  I  can 
no  more  take  ray  fair  yxning' reader  into  them,  than  I^dy 
Sqiicama :  can  ttkk^  her  daughter  to  Oemome;  Gardeiis 
on  an  Ordinary  0venii^^  My  dear  TUibb  Diana  (Epha! 
I  know  you  atei  eight-andi-thirty^  althouf^  you  are  so 
wonderfully'  shyi  wid  wafat'  to.  make  -ub  beteeve  yon  haw 
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just  l^ft  ofi  sohoolroom  dinners  and  a  {HiiaforA),  when 
yoar  grandf atitcff  was  a  young  man  about  town^  and  a 
memb»  of  one  of  the  dubs  at  White's,:  and  dined  at 
Pontao's  off  tjie  feasts  provided  by  Braund  «nd  Lebeok, 
and  rode  to  Newmarket  with  Maroh  and  Bookio^iam, 
and  tJoasted  the  beet  in  England  with  Gilly  Williuiis  and 
Geot^e  Sdw3m  (and  didn't  understand  George's  jokes, 
of  which,  indeed,  the  flavour  has  very  much  evaporated 
since  the  bottling) — the  old  gentleman  led  a  life  of  which 
your  noble  aunt  (authcw  of  Legends  of  the  Squeainses  ;  or. 
Fair  Fruits  off  a-  Family  Tree)  has  not  ^ven  you  the 
slightest  idea.' 

It  was  before  your  grandmother  adopted  those  aerioas 
views  for  which  she  was  distinguished  during  her  last 
long  residence  at  Bath,  and  aftm  Colonel  Tibbalt  married 
Miss  Lye,  the  riA  soap-boilCT's  heiress,  that  her  ladyship's 
wild  oats  were  sown.  When  she  was  young,  ahe  was  oa 
giddy  as  the  rest  of  the  genteel  world.  At  her  house  in 
Hill  Street,  ^e  had  ten  card-tables  on  Wednesdays  and 
Snnday  evenings,  except  for  a  short  time  when  Ranelagh 
was  OT>en  on  Sundays.  Every  night  of  her  life  she  gambled 
for  eight,  nine,  ten  honra.  Everybody  else  in  society 
did  the.  like,  ■  She  lost ;  she  won  ;  ^e  cheated  ;  she 
pawned  her  jewels ;  who  knows  what  else  she  was  not 
ready  to  pawn,  so  as  to  Snd  funds  to  supply  her  fury 
for  p>ay  ?  What  was  that  after-supper  duel  at  the  '  Shake- 
speare's Head '  in  Coveht  Garden,  between  your  grandfather 
and  Colonel  Tibbalt :  wh^«  they  drew  swords  and  engaged 
only  in  the  presence  of  Sir  John  Screwby,  who  was  drunk 
under  the  table  ?  They  were  interrupted  by  Mr.  John 
Fidding's  people,  and  your  grandfather  was  eatried  home 
to  Hill  Street  wounded  in  a  chair.  I  tell  you  those  gentle- 
men in  powder  and  nifBes,  who  turned  out  the  toes  of 
their  buckled  pumps  so  delicately,  were  terrible  fellows. 
Swords  were  peipetually  being  drawn ;  bottles  after 
bottles  were  drunk ;  oaths  nsared  uneeasin^y  in  conver- 
sation ;  tavem-draWera  and  watchmen  weoe  pinked  and 
maimed;  chairmen  belaboured;  citizens  insulted  by 
reeUng  pleasure-hunters.  You  have  been  to  Cremoma 
with  proper  'vouchers'  of  .course  ?  ji>o:you  remember 
our  great,  theatres  thirty  yeOTs  ago  ?■  You  were  too  good 
to  go  to  a  play.  Well,  you  have  no  idea  what  the  play- 
■"iDBeswere,  ok  what  the  green  boxes  were,  when  Oamelc 
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and  Mrs^  Pritchard  wese  playing  before  them-!  And  I, 
for  my  children's  sake,  thank  that  good  Actor  in  his  retire- 
ment who  waa  the  first  to  banish  that  shame  from  the 
theatre.  No,  madam,  you  are  mistaken ;  I  do  TWt  plume 
myself  on  my  superior  virtue.  I  do  not  say  you  are 
naturally  better  tluin  your  ancestress  in  her  ^d,  rouged, 
gambling,  flaring,  tearing  days ;  or  even  than  poor  Polly 
Ft^te,  who  is  just  taken  up  for  shoplifting,  and  would 
have  been  hung  for  it  a  hundred  years  e,gfy.  Only,  I 
am  heartily  thankful  that  my  temptations  are  less, 
having  quite  enough  to  do  with  those  of  the  present 
century. 

So,  if  Harry  Warrington  rides  down  to  Newmarket  to 
the  October  meeting,  aod  loses  or  wins  his  money  there  ;  if 
he  makes  one  of  a  party  at  the  'Shakespeare' or  the 'Bedford 
Head ' ;  if  he  dines  at  White's  ordinary,  and  sits  down 
to  macco  and  lansquenet  afterwards  ;  if  he  boxes  the  watch, 
and  makes  his  appearance  at  the  Bioundhouse  ;  if  he  turns 
out  for  a  short  space  a  wild,  dissipated,  harum-scarum 
young  Harry  Warrington ;  I,  knowing  the  weakness  of 
human  nature,  am  not  going  to  be  surprised ;  and,  quite 
aware  of  my  own  shortoomings,  don't  intend  to  be  very 
savage  at  my  neighbour's.  Mx.  Sampson  was :  in  his 
chapel  m  Long  Acre  he  whif^ied  Vice  tremendously ;  gave 
Sin  no  quarter ;  out-cursed  Blasphemy  with  superior 
anathemas ;  knocked  Drunkenness  down,  and  trampled  on 
the  prostrate  brute  wallowing  in  the  gutter ;  dragged 
out  conjugal  Infidelity,  and  pounded  her  with  eniSeBs  stones 
of  rhetoric — and,  after  service,  came  to  dinner  a,t  the  '  Star 
and  Garter',  made  a  bowl  of  punch  for  Hariy  and  his 
friends  at  the  '  Bedford  Head ',  or  took  a  hand  at  whist  at 
Mr.  Warrington's  lodgings,  or  my  Lord  March's,  or  wher- 
ever there  was  a  supper  and  good  C(»npany  for  him. 

I  often  think,  however,  in  respect  of  Mr.  Warrington's 
doings  at  this  period  of  his  coming  to  London,  that  I  may 
have  taken  my  usual  degrading  and  uncharitable  views 
of  ham — for,  you  see,  I  have  not  uttered  a  single  word 
of  virtuous  indignation  against  his  conduct,  and,  if 
it  was  not  reprehensible,  have  certainly  judged  him  most 
cruelly.  0  the  Truthful,  O  tiie  Beautiful,  0  Modesty, 
0  Benevolence,  O  Pudor,  O  MotM,  0  Blushing  Shame, 
O  Namby  Pamby— each  with  your  respeotiVe  '  capital 
letters  to  your  honoured  names  !    O  Nimfhy,  O  Piminy ! 


hpw  shall  I4ar«£o}',toigo;for  toBajr  t>hf(t  a  younig  nuin  ey«c 
waaayptiDg  m»n.?    ...  ■_,-' 

-  iHo  4oiibt,  dear  yoi^og^ladyj  I  ,atm-  calunuiiafeing  Mjr. 
Waii¥igt>on,aocordiiig  bo,  my  .heartless  cu^toBi;  Asaj^oof, 
here  ia  a  letter  put  of  thp  W&rruagtotn  .collection,  itom  Kacry 
to  hits  mother,  .itij^hkJi  th<ei^  js  not  ^  su^l<)  <w<w(l  that 
would  lead  J«w  ,to  auppose  he  was  l^adi^  a  wild  lile. 
And  Buoh  a  letter  froQi' an  only  son,  to  a  food  and  ^emplarj 
parent,  we  know. mwf  be, tru€i'! 

Bond  Strbbt,  London,  October  25tli,  1766. 

HoNOBD  Madam, — I  take  up  my  pen  to  acknowledge  your  honorerd 
favor  of  10  Jn^,  per  i4t«^  VirKinuL  packet,  »rhich  l)MdQlycom6  to 
hand,  forwarded  by  our  Bnatol  agent,  mad  rejcoM  to  hear  libfct  ihe 
prospect  of  the  crope  is. so  good.  "Tia  Tully  who  a^'ya  th^t  agri- 
culture ia  the  noblest  pursuit ;  how  deUghUul  when  that  pnreuii 
ia  also  prophetable  !        ;    . 

Since  my  last,  dated  from  Tunbridge  Wells,  one  or  two  insadente 
have  occurred  of  which  it  is  jiwstwery*  I  should  advise  my  honored' 
mother.  Our  party  there  broke' up  end  of  August :  the  partii^e 
shooting  commencing.  Baroness  Bernstein,  whose  kindness  to 
me  has  ba^  most  invariable,  hs8  been  to  Bath,  her  nitual  winter 
resort,  and  has.  mode  me  a  welcome  pres^it  of  a  fifty-pound  bilL 
I  rode  back  with  Rev.  Mr.  Sampson,  whoee,  instruction  I  find  most 
vallxible,  and  my  cousin.  Lady  Maria,  to  Castlewood.'t'  I  paid  a  Sjihg 
visit  on  the  way  to  my  dear  kin^  friends  Col.  and  Mrs.  Ia.mbert, 
Oakhttrst  House,  who  send  my  honored  mother  their  Inost  afFec^ 
tionate  remembrances.  ■  Tiie  youngwt  Miss  I^mfoert,  I  grieve  to 
Say,  was  delliadt ;   and  her  pareota.  in  aome  ,'uisiety; 

At  .Castlererood  I,  lament  to  state .  my  stay  was  short,  owing  to 
a  quarrel  with  my  cousin  William..  .  He  ia  a  young  man  of  violent 
passions  and  alaa !  addicted  to  liquor,  when  he  hba  no  controul 
over  them.  In  a  triffing  disjhite  about  a  hoi^e,  high  words  arose 
between  ua,'  and  he ,  aymed  a  blow  at  me  or  its  equivulont — whicli 
my  Orandfathers  my  honiSred  mothers  obild  could  Udt  brook.  I 
rejoyned,  and  fedd'bim  to.  the  groaod,  whents  be  was  carried  almost 
wncMM  to  b^^  I  sent. to  enquire  aft«T  his  heedth  in  the. morning  : 
but. having  no  ;EurthBr  s^wa  of  him,  caiqe  a,w^.  \o  Lopdon  where 
I  have  been  ever  since  ^tli. brief  intavles  of  abpence. 

Knowing  you  would  wish  me  tO  aeemy  dear  Grandfathers  Vni- 
versity  of  Cambridge,  I  rode  thither  lately  in  qompany  witti  some 
friends,  passing  through  some  part  of  Httrts,  and  lying  at  the  famous 
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bed  Df  Ware.  He  Ootobei  meetiD^  was  just  begun  at  Cambridge 
when  I  went.  I  saw  the  studenM  in  (Aetr  goumd»  and  eajrp»,  and 
rode  OTei  to  the  fomoua  Newmarket  Heath,  where  there  happened 
to  be  Bome  racee — mj  friend  Lord  M^rohfi  horse  Marrowbtmes  by 
Cleaver  coming  ofl  wimier  of  a  large  tleak.  It  won  an  amusing 
daj — the  jockey,  horses,  &q.,  ybtj  different  to  our  poor  races  at 
home — the  betting  awful — :tlie  richest  noblemen  here  mix  with  the  joi, 
and  bett  all  ronnd.  Camtiridge  pleased  me :  eepecialty  King's 
College  Chapel,  of  a  rich  bat  elegant  Gothick. 

I  have  been  oat  into  the  world,  and  am  made  member  of  the  Club 
at  White's,  where  I  meet  gentlemen  of  the  first  fadiion.  My  lords 
Rockingham,  Carlisle,  Orford,  Bolingbroke,  Coventry  are  of  my 
frieads,  JQtrodaced  to  me  by  my  Lord  March,  of  whom  I  have  often 
wrote  before.  Lady  CovMitry  is  a  fine  woman,  but  tWnn.  Every 
lady  faimia  here,  old  and  yoni^ ;  so,  if  yon  and  Mountain  and 
Fanny  wMt  to  b«  tn  fashion,  I  must  send  yoa  oat  eome  rooge-jtots  : 
everybo^  plays — Nght,  ten,  cord-tableB  at  evwy  house  on  every 
receiving  night.  I  am  sorry  to  say  alt  do  not  play  fair,  and  some 
donotpay  lair.  Ihave been oldigedtoBitdown.anaifD  as £omefio«s, 
and  have  ootasllyBeeil  ladies  whom  I  conld  noms  take  my  cotmteis 
from  before  my'fsce ! 

One  day,  his  regiment  the  20th,  being  paraded  in  St.  James's 
Pork,  a  fnend  of  mine,  Mr.  Wolfe,  did  me  the  honour  to  present  me 
to  hie  royal  highness  the  csptaln-general,  who  wM  mot!  gracvma  ; 
a  fat  jolly  prince,  if  I  may  speak  so  without  disiiespect,  reminding 
me  is  kis  manner  of  that  unhsTniy  General  Braddock,  whom  we 
knew  to  our  sorrow  last  year.  Wben  he  heard  my  name,  and  how 
dearest  Geoi^  bad  served  uid  fallen  in  Braddock^  unfortunate 
campaign,  he  talked  a  great  deal  with  me ;  asked  whv  a  yoang 
fellow  like  me  did  not  serve  too ;  why  I  did  not  go  to  ta«  Kmg  of 
Pmsais,  who  was  a  great  general,  and  see  a  campaign  or  two ;  and 
whether  that  wonld  not  be  bettM*  than  dawdling  about  at  roats  and 
cord-parties  in  London  }  I  said,  I  wonld  like  to  go  with  all  my 
heart,  bat  was  on  cmly  son  now,  on  leave  from  my  mother,  and 
bekmged  to  our  estate  in  Virginia,  His  royal  taighness  ssid, 
Mr.  Braddock  had  wrote  home  acoonntsof  Mrs.  Esmcnd's  loyalty, 
and  that  he  would  gladly  serve  me.  Mr.  Wolfe  and  I  have  waited 
on  him  since,  at  his  royal  higbneas's  house  in  Pull  Iifall.  "The 
latter,  who  is  still  quite  a  yoang  man,  mado  tlie  Scots  campaign 
wiUi  his  highness,  whom  Mr.  Dempster  Iowa  so  much  at  home. 
To  be  sure,  he  woS  too  severe  :  if  anytihingceii  be  tooserete  against 
rebels  in  arms. 

Mr.  Draper  has  had  half  the  Stock,  my  hte  papn's  property, 
teonsferred  to  my  bune.  Until  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that 
painfvl  loMt  in  our  family  which  I  would  give  my  right  bami  to 
repUioe,'  the  Temaining  ^tock  must  remain  in  the  tcusteea'  name 
in  b^ialf  ot  him  who  inherited  it.  Ah,  dear  mother  !  Hsre  is  no 
day,  Boaroe  any  hour,  «4ien  I  don't  think  of  him.  I  wish  he  were 
by  me  often.     I  feel  tike  as  If  I  was  bettwwfasn  I  Mn  tiiinking  of  him. 
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ond-niwld  liketfcS'thg  JiMWttt  of  flay  {aia)ilj,;thftt  he  iwaa  ropteaetitWK 
Afjt.hwe  instead  of, .  ■,■■...  ,i    „,.  ;     ,  .-.^  :  .   ■■  ■ 

'  ■        .  iHmioiwJ  Jftadam,  ■    ■    ,    ,  .• ,., 

.  ,'  .  Y^iwdutlfalaqdafietitiDikM^.Sctc^,, 

.-      II''.     .'..,.  -  ^EHBX  P^)toin>.  W^BBI^ttlON. 

P$.— ^j;an>  like  yo^r  «ex,  who  alwava,  theysay,  put -their  chief 
mi/am]»,']ioscrip.  .  I  hftd' something. to  tell'yo^  abouta  person  to 
wiiom  my  Aearti  »«  engaged.  'I  ehftll  ferile  more  ftwut.,lt,  which 
tbece  is  bo  huny,    .Safice  she  ie  a  nobleman  s '  ieiagtipei,  &  her 

.',' ,',,  .  ':' ;  .' .  ..^C^j^BOia  Stewt,  Xl9HI>0N^  October- 23rd,  iTSfi.  . 
-  I'lhinh,  nyrgdod  uttem  we  have  beea  all  our'Ureg  a- little  mow 
thaiLMBnnd  less  thoB  'kind,  to  use  the  vocda  of  ^  pocft  .whoiB  your 
dea^  f^.tbrr  h>ved>daBily.  When  you. were  bom  in  oiu:  WeBtertt 
PiinDipolitie^  ihy  vothai;  was  not  a«  old  bh  . Isaac's-;  but  ^^  then 
I  was  mu(4t.inore  ftheu  old  enough  to  ha  yotua;  And  though  ehe 
Base  vDit  aiU  ^e>  oould  leare  oc  give,  ineludingthe  Jittle  {wrtion  of 
roTe.that'Qiigltt  tatore  beenmyshwe,  ^t,  if  we  eon^ bare  goodwill 
for  one  oaather,  we  may  leam  to  do  without  aSeotion  :  and  some 
Jittla  kindBeasyodAweMie,  for  your  ion's  Bake  as  well  ae  your  father's, 
whom  J}Qv«d«ada4micedmpre  tbanfmymonl-thii^eTffllknErw 
in  this  wcctdi  be  was  greater  than  alpi'^st  all,  though  he  mode  no 
noyee  in  it.  .  I  bave  seen  very  many  who;:haYe,  and,. believe  iia«, 
hay«  found  .bub  fe!«'  with  suoh  .good  heads  and'gowl..^rte  as 
Mr.  Esmond-  '         : ' 

Had  we:beieu  bettca^  acquainte*^  X  luight  have,  given  you  some 
itdvioe  regorditig  your  joung  genUeman's  iatJoduolioa  to  Europe, 
whioh-'yoUi  wou^  hav<e  taken  or  not,  e»  peagi^'  do  in  tius  world. 
At  .least  you  irouM  hove  Bed  :i^terwMda,  '  What  ahe.,cciunBelled  me 
:wae  rightj  and  bad  Hsny  done  as  Uadam  Beatrix  wi^t,  it  had 
been  b^ter  fot  him.'  My^good.Biatec,  it  w^i*  not  tor.you  to  know, 
«  for  me  .to  ,who«»,you  never  wrote  to  t<dl  you,  but  your  boy  in 
jEoming  .to  £ogland  and  Caatlewood  found  but  ill  friends  there: 
Mt»pt.[nie.iHtiotdaunt,  oftuhom  all  hind  of  evil  hath  be«n.  apoh«ii 
sad  sed  tbced  Sfty  yfiort  put— and  not  without  oawse  too,  perhaps. 

Now,  I'  mnflt  .tell  Harry's  mother  what  will  doubtless  eoorca 
astaaish  her,  that,  ahnost  everybody  who  knofrs  him  loves  him. 
He  is  piud^it  ofihis  tongue,  generous  of  his  .money,  as  bold  aa  > 
lyoa,with  an,  imperiow  domineaing  way  tliat  sets  wall  upon  him  ; 
you  know  whether  he  is  handsome  or  not :  my  dear,  lUke  him  none 
the  Iwjor  n*t  ,baa»^  ov«  .witty  or  wise,  and  jieoec  qwed  (or  your 
seft^&i-TAafflM-a^  rgantlemen,'  vho  are.  so  mueb  more  clever 
than  thek  neigbbours.  Your  latiiflr's  giieat  friend,  Mr.  Addison, 
seemed,  to  me  '.but.  a  Bup^roilieus  pr^  and  his  foUtwer,.  Sir  I^ok 
Stede,^WMnot,pleffawtiBhiBOupps,]Eio(oHto{'«ni.  And\Tet»noM 
diti!/),your  MsstefiHfirry  will  oertiMnlyinot  htvmthe.river  up  yrith 
hiewitfl,  .Of hook.)aanutigheiaaeigrKasata*Eiaylordm£nglaad. 


Mid  hir  thlK  I  liold  Um  licnift  the  wbi«e.  If  HeaT^ihtLTs  not  given 
hid]  »'4tlni'tiM(  way. 'tis  of  no  Tiae  trfhig  t)o  bend  him. 

Coiuidering  the  place  he  is  to  hold  in  bis  o^nk-ookmy  when  he 
returoB,  attd'^6Mix!k-it»' cornea  iiotA,  let  me  t«ll  yon;  tbdVke^Uath 
not'MBtm*  eHot^h  allotved  him<W>  support  his  atatjon.'and  jfi  likely 
to  make  thd  nore  lUptnix'fiom  the  nanowncm  ol  hia  incom&>~ 
froift  Sh«er-4Mpiir:broakfaig  oat  of  ait  boundB,  and  beconung  eitra- 
T^BAtdt.inWih'iftaMhiBtArn.  Bbt  helikec  to&re  &BweH«3'tliereM 
of  lUB<coiu|tABy,  and;  bet'n««a  ouKctres,  haa  feH  int«  Bomti  of  th« 
finist  tind  m()e(ifiiki^  in  Bngland.  He  thintca  'tk  for  tiie'braiouf  of 
the  tunlly  noVto^  badc^  and  inany  a  Mme  calk  fof  ortolans'  and 
cbaijiparign  when'  he  woutd  as  leaf'  dine  Irith  »  stoke  and  a  nng^ 
of  beer.  Aod  in  tJiis  bind  of  Bmrit  I  have  no  doubt  from  -what  be 
hath  told  me  in  his  talk  <ff hieh  is  vAiy  ntaf,  as  the  French  sa^), 
thaly tis  vaBxaoM-  batib  eneouraged  Mm  in  his  high  opinion  of  himself. 
We  womw  lilse  aur  helpngings  to  h^ve  it,,  lioweysi  little  va  lave  to 
pay  the  cost.  Will  you  have  your  lodd  make  a  figor  in  London  ? 
lyebbl^^allowADc^at  thq  very  least,  and  his  ^nt  Sttmstw)  f-with 
his  hopared  monuna's  permissioii)  will  add  a  little  x>ore.  on  to 
whatever  summ  you  eive  Uim.  Otherwise  he  will  he  speiyling  the 
little  capital  1  leam  te  has  Ih  this  country,  which',  ^rfien  a  ladd 
once  begins  to  manger,  there  is  rety  soon  an  find  to  the'ldaf.-  Please 
God,  I  shall  be  able  to  leave  Henry  Esmond's  grandson  something 
at  niy  death  ;  but  my  savings  are  small,  and  the  pension  with 
which  my  gracious  sovereign  hath  endowed  me  dies  with  me. 
As  for  few  M.  de  Bernstein,  be. left, only  debt  at  his  decease  ;  the 
officers  of  his  Majesty's  llleeCaral  Court  of  Hannover  are  but 
scantily  paid. 

A  la)dy  who  is  at  present  vety  high  in  his  Majesty's  confidence 
hath  taken  a  great  phoney  to  your  ladd,  and  will  take  ui  early 


must,  Whiy  should  not  Mr.  Esmond  WaixingtoQ  return  ae  Oovemor 
of  Virginia^  and  with  a  title  to  his  name  T  That  is  what  I  hope 
for  him. 

Meanwhile,  I  must  be  candid  with  jou,  and  tell  yoo  I  fear  he 
hath'  entangled  himself  here  in  a  very  silly  engagenient.  .  Bfen  to 
marry  an  ^' 'woman  for  moaciy  is  soaree  pardonable— the  gMne 
ne  volant  ^u&ss  Ut  chaiiddU — Mr.  Bernet^,  when  ^ve,  more  than 
once  assured  me  of  tiiis  fact,  obd  I  believe  him,  poor  gentfemaa  1 
But  to  engage  yoursoU  to  an  old  woman  without  money,  and  to 
xaaxiy  her  merely, bocavee  you  have  promised  her,  this  seeim  to  me 
a  folUe  which  only  very  youo£  lade  fall  into,  and  I  fear  Mr.  War- 
ringitcm  is  one.  How,  or  ien  ah&t  eCitwideration,  I  Jmow  no^  tiut 
my  niece  Maria  Estnttnd  hath  eacamati  a  promisafrom  HWry.  He 
knows- nothing  of  hMr-MtC&Ajeiu,  which  I  do.  Sfafrhath  laid  herself 
out  tix  twenty  irtirtwiDdB  these  twenty  years  past.  I  care  not  how 
slfce  bath  gpt the  ^-m^isefcoistv^.  /Jj^aiinn  and  a  sli^n»,tJurt 
a  vpoman  more  th^  forty  years  old  sho^  eurpwe  the  honour  of 
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»  child  like  that^  and  hold  him  to  his  word  Sh«  ia  nob  the  womaa 
ahe  pretends  to  be.  A  hone-jookey  (he  uudt)  caanot  ttke  him 
in — oat  »  woman  t 

I  write  thia  news  to  yon  advisedly,  displMaant  aa  it  must  be. 
Perhaps  'twill  bring  you  to  England  i  but  I  would  be  Tery  oavtion^ 
above  all,  very  gentle,  for  the  bitt  will  instantly  make  hie  high  spirit 
reelive.  I  fear  the  property  is  entailed,  so  that  threats  of  cutting 
him  oft  from  it  will  not  move  Maria.  Otherwise  I  know  her  to 
be  so  mercenary  that  (thou|^  she  really  hath  a  great  phonoy  fw 
this  handsome  tadd)  without  mcntey  aha  would  not  bear  of  him. 
AU I  oonld,  and  more  than  I  ovyhl,  1  have  dtme  to  prevent  the  otatch. 
What  and  more  I  will  not  say  in  writing ;  but  that  I  am,  fee  Henry 
Esmond's  sake,  his  grandscai's  sincOTeat  friend,  and,  madam. 
Your  faithful  Bist«r  and  servant, 

Beatbix  Baboniss  Dk  BBUfSTSur. 

To  Mrs.  Esmond  Warrington,  of  Castlewood,  in  ^Hr^^a. 

On  the  back  of  this  letter  is  written,  in  Madam  Esmond's 
hand :  '  My  sister  Bernstein's  letter,  received  with  Henry's 
December  24 :  on  receipt  o£  which  it  wfts  determined  my 
son  should  instantly  go  home.' 


CHAPTER  XLH 

TOBTUlIATrS  mttfUll 

HOPQH     Hany     War- 
rington   persisted    in 
his  determination   to 
beep     that       dismal 
promise      which  ,    his 
cousin  had  extracted 
&om  him,    we    trust 
no  benevolent  readH' 
will  think  so    ill     of 
t  him    as    to   suppose 
that  the  engagement 
I  was    to    the    young 
fellow's     taste,     and 
that  he  would  not  be 
heartily    g^od   to    be 
^_  of  it.     Very  likely  the  beating  administeted  Wt  poor 
WiU  was  to   this   end ;  and   Harry  may  have   thought. 
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'  A  boxing-nutch  betweea  us  is  sure  to  hnag  on  a  qiuure) 
with  the  family ;  in  the  quarrel  with  the  fMnily,  Maria 
may  take  her  brother's  side.  I,  of  course,  will  luaike  no 
retraction  Gc  a,p(A.oay.  Will,  in  that  case,  may  call  me 
to  account,  when  1  know  which  is  the  better  man.  In 
the  mitlBt  of  the  feud,  the  agreement  may  come  to  an 
end,  and  I  may  be  a  free  man  onoe  more.' 

So  h<»ieBt  Harry  laid  bis  train,  and  fired  it ;  but,  the 
explosion  over,  no  harm  was  found  to  be  done,  except 
that  William  Esmond's  nose  was  swollen,  and  his  eye 
black  for  a  week.  He  did  not  send  a  ohi^enge  to  his  cousin, 
Harry  Warrington ;  and,  in  oonsequence,  neither  killed 
Harry  nor  was  killed  by  him.  Will  was  knocked  down, 
and  be  got  up  again.  How  many  men  of  sense  would 
do  the  same,  could  they  get  their  little  account  settled 
in  a  private  place,  with  nobody  to  tell  how  t^e  score  was 
paid !  Maria  by  no  means  took  her  family's  side  in  the 
quarrel,  but  declared  for  her  cousin,  as  did  my  lord,  when 
advised  of  the  disturbance.  Will  had  struck  the  first 
blow,  Lord  Castlewood  said,  by  the  chaplain's  showing. 
It  was  not  the  first  or  the  tenth  time  he  had  been  foum 
quarrelling  in  his  cups.  Mr.  Warrington  only  showed 
a  proper  spirit  in  reseating  the  injury,  and  it  was  for  Will, 
not  for  H{UTy,  to  ask  pardon. 

Harry  said  he  would  accept  no  apology  as  long  as  his 
horse  was  not  returned  or  has  bet  paid.  This  chronicler 
has  not  been  able  to  find  out,  from  any  of  the  papers  which 
have  come  under  his  view,  how  that  afiair  of  the  bet  was 
finally  arranged ;  but  'tis  certain  the  cousins  presently 
met  in  the  houses  of  various  friends,  and  without  maulii^ 
each  other. 

Maria's  elder  brother  had  been  at  first  quite  willing  that 
hie  sister,  who  had  remained  unmarried  for  so  many  years, 
and  on  the  train  of  whose  robe,  in  her  long  course  over 
the  path  of  life,  so  many  briars,  so  muoh  mud,  so  many 
rents  and  stains  had  naturi^y  gathered,  should  marry  with 
any  bridegroom  who  present^  himself ,  and  if  with  a  gentle- 
man from  Vir^nia  so  much  the  better.  She  would  retire 
to  his  wigwam  in  the  forest,  and  there  be  disposed  of. 
In  the  natural  course  of  things,  Harry  would  survive  his 
elderly  bride,  and  might  console  himself  or  not,  as  he 
preferred,  after  her  depariure. 

But  after  an  interview  with  Aunt  Bernstein,  which  bi" 
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lord^p  hftd  m  hia  coming'  to  LoHdon,  beckatiged-hia 
opiidon-:  and  even  went  eo  f ar  as' to  try  and  disStiade 
Maria  from  tiie  match  ■:  ahd  to  profeaa  a  fit^  fdr  tfce  yonng 
fellow  who  was  to  be  made-  to  undergo  a  Iffe  of  miaefy 
on  aeoount  of  a  saliy  proraiaa  given  at  one-and-twenty. 

Misew,  indeed  !  Maria  was  at  &  losa  to  know  why  he 
.vaa  to  be  miserable.  Pity,  forsooth  !'  My  lord  at  Castle- 
wood  had  thought '  it  waa  no  t>itiy  at  all.  MaHa  knew 
what  pity  meant.  Her  brothet  had  been  with  Aunt  Bern- 
stein :  Aoat  'Befnateia  had  Offered  money  to  break  -  this 
match  off.  She  understood  what  my  lord  m^nt,  b^ut 
Mr.  Warrington  wad  a  man  of  honour,  and  she  could  trust 
him.'  Away,  iipoa  this,  walka  my  lord  to  White's,  or  to 
whatever  hiaunts  he  frequented:  It  is  probable  ttt&i  his 
ftister  had'gneaaed  too  accurately  what  the  nature  of  hie 
conversation  WiM»  Madame  Bematein  had  been. 

*  And  so,'  tiiinks  he,  'the  end  of  my  Virtue  is  likely  to 
be  that  the  Mohock  will  fall  a  pr^y  to  others,  and  that 
there  is  no  earthly  use  inmy  sparinghim.  "  Quern  Deus 
»»*;''— '-what  wfla  the  Bcbool master's  adage  T  If  I  don't 
hKve  him,aoiBebodyeIse  will,  tfiat  ia  clear.  My  brdther 
has  had  a  slice-;  ifiy  dear  sister  wants  to  awallow  the  whole 
of  liiiii  bodily.  Here  hare  I  "been  at  home  respecting  bia 
youth  and  innocence  forsooth;  declining  to  play  beyond 
the  Talue  of  a  axpence,  and  acting  guM^an  and  Mentor 
to  him.  Why,  I  am  but  a  fool  to  fatten  a  goose  tor  other 
people  to  feed  oS  !  Not  many-  a  good  actiom  have  I  done 
in  thia  life,  and  here  is  this  one,  that  servea  to  benefit 
whom  ? — other  folks.  Talk  of  remorse !  By  all  the  fires 
and  furies,  the  remorse  I  have  is  for  things  I  haven't  done 
and  might  have  done  !  Why  did  I  spare  Lucretia  *  She 
bated  me  ever  irfter,  and  her  husband  went  the  way  for 
which  he  was  predestined.  Why  have  I  let  thia  lad  off ! — 
that  March  and  the  rest,  who  don't  want  him,  may  pluck 
him !  And  I  hare  a  bad  repute  ;  and  I  am  the  man  people 
point  at,  and  call  the  wicked  lord,  and  against  whom 
women  warn  thfeit  sons  !  Pardi,  I  atn  not  a  penny  ■Worse, 
only  a  great  deal  more  unlucky  than  my  ne^hbtSurs,  and 
'tie  only  my  cursed  weakness  that  has  been  my  greateeb 
enemy ! '  Here,  manifeetly,  in  setting  down  a  speech  which 
a  gentleman  only  thoughi,  a  chronicler  overdraws  his  aoconnt 
with  the  patient  reader,  who  has  a  right  not  to  accept 
this  draft  on  his  credulity.     But   have  not  livy,   and 
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ThHcydidee,  and  »  soma  mate  of  hiatoriatis,  made^^Mec&cs 
for  their  heroes,  whkb:  weikDOV"  the  latter 'never  thought 
of  delivering  ?  :  iHotf'  much  more  ms-y  we  theny' knowing 
my  Lord  Gastlewood'B  character  >  so  intimatdy  as  wedo^ 
declare  what  wsa  paseitig  in  his  mind;  uid.tFansoribe  hia 
thoughts  on  this  paper  ?  What !  a  whole  pack  of  the 
wolves  are  on  the  huit  after  thJB  lamh,  and  will  make 
a  meal  of  him  preaentjy,  and  one  hui^ry  old  hunter  .is 
to  stand  by,  acid  not  have  a  single  outlet  ?  Who  baa  not 
admired  that  noble  speech  of  my  Locd  dive,  when  re- 
proached on  hia  return  from  India  with  making  rather  too 
free  with  jaghires,  lakhs,  gold  mohurs,  diamonds,  pearls,  and 
what  not :  '  Upon  my  Uts,'  said  the  hero  of  Plassy,  *  when 
I  think  of  my  opportumties,  I  am  surprised  I  took  so  httle ! ' 

To  tell  disagreeable  stories  of  a  gentleman,  until  one  ia 
ia  a  manner  forced  to  impart  them,  is  always  painful  to 
a  feeling  mind.  Hence,  though  I  have  known,  before  the 
very  first  page  of  this  history  was  written,  what  sort  of 
a  p»:son  my  Lord  Caatlewood  was,  and  in  what  rateem 
he  was  held  by  hie  oontemporaries ;  I  have  kept  baok 
muoh  that  waa  unpleasant  about  him,  cmly  allowing  the 
candid  reader  to  perctlve  that  he  was  a  nobleman  who 
ought  not  to  be  at  all  of  our  likiitg.  It  is  true  that  my 
Lord  March,  and  other  gentlemen  oi  whom  he  complainedt 
would  have  thought  no  more  of  betting  with  Mr.  War- 
rington for  his  last  shilling,  and  taking  tJieir  winnings, 
than  they  would  scruple  to  pick  the  bonBa  of  a,  chicken  ; 
that  they  would  take  any  advantage  of  the  game,  or  their 
superior  skill  in  it,  of  the  race,  and  their  private  knowledge 
of  the  horses  engaged  ;  in  so  far,  they  followed  the  practice 
of  all  gentiemen  :  but  when  they  played,  they  played  fair ; 
and  when  they  lost,  they  paid. 

Now  Madame  Bernstein  was  loath  to  tell  her  Virginian 
nephew  all  she  knMv  to  bis  family's  discredit  ^  -  she  was  eren 
touched  by  my  lord's  forbearanoe  in  regard  to  Harry  on 
hia  firat  arrival  in  Surope  ;'  and  pleased  with  his  lordship's 
compliance  with,  her  wishw  in.  this  parttcnlar.  Bvt  in  the 
convorsatioa  which  she  had  with  her  nephew  Castlewood 
r^arding  Maria's  deigns  on  Harry,  he :  had  spoken :  his 
nundoiit  with  hit  usual  cynicism,  voted  Mmeeif' a  fool  for 
having  spared  a-  lad  whom  no  sparing  would,  eventually 
keep  from  rain;  pointed  out  Mr.  Hairy'a  undemable 
extravagances  and  spendijhrift  asBooiates^  l»s  liighta  at  ia**- 
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and  hazard,  aiod  his  ridee  to  Newmarket,  and  asked  vhy 
he  alone  should  keep  his  hands  from  the  young  fellow  ? 
In  vain  Madame  Bernstein  pleaded  that  Harry  was  poor. 
Bah !  he  was  heir  to  a  principality  which  ought  to  have 
been  his,  Castlewood's,  and  might  hare  set  up  their  ruined 
family.  (Indeed  Madame  Bernstein  thought  Mr.  Warring- 
ton's Virginia  pr(q)erty  much  greater  than  it  was.)  Were 
there  not  money-lenders  in  the  town  who  wonld  give  him 
money  on  post-obits  in  plenty  1  Castlewood  knew  as  much 
to  his  cost :  he  had  applied  to  them  in  his  father's  life- 
time, and  the  cursed  crew  had  eaten  up  two-thirds  of  his 
miserable  income.  He  spoke  with  such  desperate  candour 
and  ill  humour,  tiiat  Madame  Bernstein  b^an  to  be  alarmed 
for  her  favourite,  and  determined  to  caution  him  at  the 
first  opportunity. 

That  evening  she  began  to  pen  a  billet  to  Mr.  Warrington  : 
but  all  her  life  long  she  was  slow  with  her  pen,  and  diuiked 
using  It,  '  I  never  knew  any  good  come  of  writing  more 
than  bon  jour  or  business,'  she  used  to  say.  '  What  is  the 
use  of  writing  ill,  when  there  are  so  many  clever  people 
who  can  do  it  wdl  ?  and  even  then  it  were  best  left  alone.* 
So  she  sent  one  of  her  men  to  Mr.  Harry's  lodging,  bidding 
him  oome  and  drink  a  dish  of  tea  with  her  next  day,  when 
she  proposed  to  warn  him. 

But  the  next  morning  she  was  indisposed,  and  could  not 
receive  Mr.  Harry  whenhe  came  :  and  she  kept  her  chamber 
for  a  couple  of  days,  and  the  next  day  there  was  a  great 
engagement ;  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Harry  was  ofi  on  some 
expedition  of  his  own.  In  the  whiri  of  London  life,  what 
man  sees  his  neighbour,  what  brother  his  sister,  what 
schootfellow  his  old  friend  ?  Ever  so  many  days  passed 
before  Mr.  Warrington  and  his  aunt  had  that  confidential 
conversation  which  the  latter  desired. 

She  began  by  scolding  him  mildly  about  bis  extravagance 
and  madcap  frolics  (though,  in  truth,  she  was  charmed 
with  turn  for  both) — he  rcjplied  that  young  men  will  be 
young  men,  and  that  it  was  jn  dutifully  waiting  in  attend- 
ance on  his  aunt,  he  had  made  the  aoquaintance  with  whom 
he  mostly  lived  at  present.  She  then,  with  some  prelude, 
b^an  to  warn  him  regarding  his  cousin,  Lord  Castlewood  ; 
on  which  he  broke  into  a  bitter  laugh,  and  said  the  good- 
natured  world  had  told  him  plenty  about  Lord  Castlewood 
~  "cady.    '  To  say  of  a  man  of  his  loidahip's  rank,  or  of 
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any  gentleimati,  "  Dint't  play  with  him,"  is  more  than  Hike 
to  do,' continued  the  lady  ;   'hot — r-' 

'  Oh,  ^on  mi^  Bay  on,  annt ! '  said  Harry,  with  something 
like  an  impreoatiob  on  his  lips. 

*  And  have  you  played  wita  your  cousin  already  ? '  asked 
the  young  man's  worldly  old  monitress. 

'  And  lost  and  won,  madam  !  'answers Harry, gallantly. 
'  It  don't  becoia«  me  to  say  which.  If  we  luive  a  bout 
vith  a  neighbonr  in  Virgim'a,  a  bo4>tle,  or  a  pack  of  cards, 
or  a  qoairel,  we  don't  go  home  and  teil  our  mothers. 
I  mean  no  offence,  aunt ! '  And,  blushing,  the  handsome 
yotmg  fellow  went  up  and  kissed  the  old  lady.  He  looked 
very  Dnw«  and  bnlliMtt,  with  his  rich  lace,  bis  fair  face 
and  hairi  his  fine  new  suit  of  velvet  and  gold.  On  taking 
leave  of  his  aunt  he  gave  his  usual  sumptuous  benefactions 
to  her  servantB,  who  crowded  round  him.  It  was  a  rainy 
winter  day,  and  my  gentleman,  to  save  his  fine  silk  stockings, 
must  come  in  a  chair:  '  To  White's  ! '  he  called  out  to 
the  chutrmen,  and  away  they  carried  him  to  the  place 
where  he  passed  a  great  deal  of  his  time. 

Our  Virginian's  fiends  might  have  wished  that  he  had 
been  a  less  sedulous  frequenter  of  that  house  of  entertain- 
ment !  but  BO  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  Mr.  Warrington 
that,  having  engaged  in  play,  he  fought  his  battle  like 
a  h^x>.  He  was  not  flustwed  by  good  luck,  and  perfectly 
calm  when  the  chances  went  against  him.  If  Fortune  is 
proverbially  fickle  to  men  at  play,  how  many  men  are 
fickle  to  Fortune,  ran  away  frightened  from  hei'  advances ; 
and  desert  her  who,  perhaps,  had  never  thou^t  of  leaving 
thenx  but  for  their  cdwardioe,  'By  George,  Mr.  Warring- 
ton,' said  Mts  S^wyn,  waking  up  in  a  rare  fit  of  enthusiasm  ; 
'  you  des»v«  to  win  1  You  treat  your  tuck  as  a  gentleman 
should,  and  as  long  as  she  remains  with  you,  behave  to 
her  with  tlie  most  perfect  polit^iess.  Si  ceUres  qvatit 
pCTMio*— you  know  the  rest — no  ?  Well,  you  are  not  much 
the  w<H«e  o£t>-you  will  call  her  ladyship's  cOach,  and  make 
her  a  bow  at  the  step.  Look  at  Lord'Castlewood  yonder, 
passing  the  bor.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  felkiw  curse  and 
swear  so  at  losing  fiv«  or  six  pieces  ?  She  must  be  a  jade 
indeed,  if  the  long'gire  her  favours  to  such  a  niggardly 
canaille  aa-itut  ] ' 

■i  We  dotf  t  consider  our  Samily  canaiBe,  wr;'  aays  Mr:  War- 
ringtrOQ,  '  md  myloid  Oaetlevood  is  one  oE  t^em.' 
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'lifoFgot.  I  forgot,  and -wk  yi)«r  pardon  !  .And  I'insk* 
you  my  compliment  upon  icy  lord,  and  Mr.  Will' E^mdnd; 
hia  brother,'  says  Hany's  neighbour  at  tha  hazard-tijble. 
'The  box  is  with  me.  Five's 'ttie  main  1  Deuce  Ace  I  my 
usual  luck.  VirtvU  mea'int  invoivoJ'  and  bo  aiiiks  baiCk 
in  his  chair.  ■ 

Whether  it  vcas  upMi  tbis  oAoaaion  of  taking  the  box, 
that  Mr.  Hu-ry  threw  the  fifteen  mains  menii<mediw  oAe 
of  those  other  letten  <^  Mr.  Walpole'a,  wbich  have  not 
come  into  his  present  learned  editor's  hands,  I  know  not ; 
but  certain  it:  is,  that  on  his  first  appearanoe  at  Wlate's, 
Harry  had  five  or  six  ev^ingfi  of  pfodigiouS'  good  lo^, 
and  seemed' mcKV  than  ever  the  Fortunate  ¥o«th.  Mie 
five  hundred  pounds  withdrawn  from  has  patritioiaai  ;in- 
heritance  had  multiplied  into  thousands.  He  bought  fine 
clothes,  purch&sedfine'hoiaea^  gave  grand  entertainments, 
made  hajideome  presents,  lived  as  if  he  had  be«n  a«  rich 
as  Sis  James  Lowther,  or  his  grace  of  Bedford,  and  yet 
the  five  -thousand  pounds  never  seemed  to  diminish.  No 
wonder  that  he  gave  'wheregiving  was  so  «aay  :  no  wonder 
that  he  was  generous  with  Fortimatus's  purse  in  hie  fMoket. 
I  say  no  wonder  that^  gave,  for  such  was  his  nature. 
Other  f  ortunati  tie  up  the  endless  pusae,  drink  small  beer, 
and  go  to  bed  with  a  tallow  oai^dle.  - 

During  this  vein  of  his  ludic,  what  must  Mr.  Harry  do, 
but  find  out  &om  Z^ady  Maria  what  her  ladyship'^  debts 
were,  aod-pay  them  off  to  the  last  shilling.  Her  st^- 
mother  and.  half-siBtcri  who  did  not  love  ber,  he  treated 
to  all  sorts  of  magnificent,  presents.  '  Had  you  not  better 
get  yojiraelfarpeetedvWill !  '.my  lordiaajrdonioaJly  said  to 
his  brother.  '  Although  you  bit  bifa  in  tboA  affidr  ot  the 
horse,  the  Mohock  will  certainly  take  you  out  of  pawn.' 
It  was  than  that  Mr.  WiUiam  felt  a  true  remoKie,  though 
not  of  that  humble  kind  which  sent  the-repenbaot  Prodigal 
to  his  knees.  ' Gonfoand  it,'  he^ groaned,  'to  think- tkab 
I  have  let  this  fellow  shp  for  suoh  al  little  matter.as  forty 
pound.!    Why,  he  w&s  good  for  a<  thopsandat:  ieaetc'  ' 

.As  for  Mantt,  thatgeneious  eveathrei  accepted  the- good 
Fortune  sent  .her  with  a  grateful  heaiit ;  >aad  :was  ready 
to  aooept  ag  much-nuwaas  yo«<plms(id:  Haviag  paid  off 
her  debts  to  her  varioi^  milliners,  tradesmen  and' purveyors, 
rf»«l6rthlwittii^iroeeededbo.contoBlctneriirLOBflB.  'Miii  Betty, 
ber  ladj^hiplB  nwud,  weiUtn>»nd.iiifonniilgthe;tnMie8p«)ple 


that  her  mistress  was  about  to  contract  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  a  yonng  gentleman  of  immense  fortune ;  so 
that  they  might  give  my  lady  credit  to  any  amount. 
Having  heard  the  same  stcny  twice  or  thrice  before,  the 
tradesfolk  might  not  give  it  entire  credit,  but  their  bills 
were  paid  :  even  to  ibs.  Pinoott,  of  Kensington,  my  lady 
showed  no  rancour,  and  affably  ordered  fresh  supplies  from 
h» :  and  whm  she  drove  about  from  the  mercer  to  the 
toy-shop,  arid  from  the  toy-Bhtq>  to  the  jeweller,  in  a  coach, 
with  her  maid  and  Mr.  Warrington  inside,  they  thought 
ber  a  fortunate  woman  indeed,  to  have  secared  the  ^r- 
tunate'  Youth,  thoogh  they  might  wonder  at  the  taste  of 
this  latter  in  having  selected  so  elderly  a  beauty.  Mr.  Sparks . 
of  Tflvistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  took  the  liberty  of 
waiting  upon  Mr.  Warrington  at  his  lodgings  in  Bond 
Street,  with  Uie  peari  necklace  and  the  gold  etwee  which 
he  had  bought  in  Lady  Maria's  company  the  day  before  ; 
and  asking  whether  he,'  Sparks,  should  leave  them  at  his 
honour's  lodging,  or  send  them  to  her  ladyship  with  his 
honour's  compliments  ?  Hany  added  a  ring  out  of  the 
stock  which  the  jeweller  ha^ipened  to  bring  with  him,  to 
the  necklace  and  the  etwee ;  and  sumptuously  bidding 
that  individui^  to  send  him  in  the  bill,  took  a  majestic 
leave  of  Mr.  Spartcs,  who  retired,  bowing  even  to  Gtonbo, 
aa  he  quitted  bfe  honour's  presence, 

Not  did  his  bounties  end  here.  Ere  many  days  the 
pleased  young  fellow  drove  up  in  his  ^diaeton  to  Mr.  Spafks's 
shop,  and  took  a  cou^  of  trinkets  for  two  young  ladies, 
whoBe  parentA  bad  been  kind  to  him,  and  for  \niom  he 
entertained  a  sincere  regard.  '  Ah  !'  thought  he,  'how 
I  wish  I  had  my  poor  George's  wit,  and  genius  for  poetry  [ 
I  wouM  send  fcheee  presents  with  pretty  verma  to  Hetty 
and  'Hleo.-  I  am  sure,  if  ffoodwill  and  rear  regard  could 
mahie  a  poet  <^  me;  I  should  have  no  diffioulty  in  finding 
rfaytties.'  And  so  he  «aUed  in-  PuHdn  BampBOni  ajsA-  they 
cotitioct^  a  billet  together. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII 
m  VKICH  HABEX  BUBS  moE 


l)  &fr.  H»ny  Warrington,  of  Virginia, 
bad  hia  lodgings  ia  Bond  Street, 
IiMidon,  E)ii^Uwid.  and  lived  upon 
the. fat  of  th£  land,  and  drwdc 
bumpers  of  the  beet  wine  thereof. 
His  title  of  Fortunate  Youth  was 
pretty  generally  recoenized.  Being 
young,  wealthy,  gooa-lopkmg,  and 
fortunate,  the  lashionable  world 
took  hini  by  the  hand  and  made 
bim  wedeome.^  Haory  was  liked 
beoause  he  waa  likeable ;  because 
■  he  was  rich,  handsome,  jovial, 
well-born,  well-bred)  brave ;    be- 

cause,  with  jolly  topers,  he  liked 

a  jolly  song  and  a  bottle  ;  because, 
with  gentlemen  sportsmen,  he  loved  any  game  that  was  afoot 
or  ahorseback  ;  because,  with  ladies,  he-had  a  modest  Mush- 
ing timidity  which  rendered  the  lad  interesting  ;  because,  to 
tlwBfl  humbler  than  himself  in  d^ree  he  was  always  inag- 
niBcently  liberal,  and  anxious  to  spare  annoyance.  Our 
VirginiaD  was  very  graod,  and  high  and  Blighty,  to  besure  ; 
but,  in  those  times,  when'  the  distinction  of  ranks  yet  ob- 
tained, to  be  high  and  distant  with  his  inferiors  brought 
DO  unpopularity  to  a  gentleman.  Reuember  that,  in  those 
days,  tlie  secretary  of  state  always  knelt  when  he  went  to 
the  king  with  his  dispatoheeof  amorning,  and  tbemider- 
secreta^  never  dwed  to  sit  down  in  bis  chief's  presence. 
If  I  were  secretary  of  state  (and  such  tbere  have  been 
amongst  men  of  letters  since  Addison's  days)  I  should  not 
like  to  kneel  when  I  went  in  to  my  audience  with  my 
dispatch-box.  If  I  were  under-eecretary,  I  should  not 
like  to  have  to  stand,  whilst  the  Right  Honourable  Ben- 
jamin or  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Edward  looked  over 
the  papers.  But  there  is  a  modiia  in  rebua :  there  are 
""-t-aia  lines  which  must  be  drawn :   and  I  am  only  half 
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pleased,  for  tay  part,  when  Bob  Bowstreet,  whose  oonnezion 
with  letters  is  through  Policemen  X  and  Y,  (tnd  Tom 
GarbBigei,  who  ia-  ao  esteemed  oontributor  to  the  Kettnel 
Miecelkmif,  ^opom  to  joia  fellowship  as  broj^her  literary 
mea,  ilap  me  out  the  back,  and  call  me  old  boy,  or  by  my 
Christiaa  name. 

As  muoh  pleaaure  as  the  town  oould  nve  in  the  wintei 
season  of  1756-7,  Mr.  Warriagton  had  for  the  asking. 
There  were  operas  for  him,  in  which  he  took  but  moderate 
delight;,  (A  prodigious  deal  of  satire  was  brou^t  to  bear 
against  these  Italian  operas,  and  they  were  assailed  for 
fa«ing  fooliah,  Popish,  unmanly,  unmeaning ;  but  people 
went,  nevertheless.)  There  were  the  theatres,  with  Mr.  Gar- 
rick  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  at  one  house,  and  Airs.  Clive  at 
another.  There  were  masqueradeB  and  ridottof^  frequented 
by  all  the  fine  society :  there  were  their  lordships  and 
ladyships'  own  private  drums  uid  assemblies,  which  began 
and  ended  with  cards,  and  which  Mr.  Warrington  did  not 
like  BO  well  as  White's,  because  the  play  there  was  neither 
80  high  nor  so  fair  as  at  the  club-table. 

One  day  his  kinsman,  Lord  Castlewood,  took  him  to 
Court,  and  presented  Harry  to  His  Majesty,  who  was  now 
come  to  town  from  Kensington.  But  that  gracious  sove- 
reign either  did  not  like  Harry's  introducer,  or  had  other 
reaaona  for  beuig  sulky.  His  Majesty  only  said, '  Oh,  heard 
of  you  from  Laidy  Yarmouth.  The  Earl  of  Castlewood ' 
(turning  to  his  lordship,  and  speaking  in  German)  '  shall 
tell  him  that  he  plays  too  much  1 '  And  so  saying,  the 
Defender  of  the  Faith  turned  his  royal  back. 

Lord  Castlewood  shrank  back  quite  fri^tened  at  this 
cold  reoeption  of  hie  august  master. 

'  What  does  he  say  ? '  asked  Harry, 

'  His  Majesty  thinks  they  play  too  high  at  White's,  and 
is  displeased,'  whispered  the  nobleman. 

'  If  he  does  not  want  m,  we  had  better  not  oome  *^ain, 
that  is  all,'  said  Harry,  simply.  '  I  never,  somehow,  con- 
sidered that  German  fellow  a  real  King,  of  England.' 

'  Hush  I  for  Heaven's  sake,  bold  your  conf oimded  coiqnial 
tongue  ! '  cries  out  my  lord.  '  Pon't  you  see  the  walls 
here  have  ewa  ? ' 

'And  what  then,?'  asks  Mk;  Warrington.  'Why,  look 
at  the  people,!  Hang  m«  if  .it  is  not.quite  a.curaoeity ! 
They  were  all  shaking  hands  with  me,  and  bowii^  *o  n-*" 
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and  flattering  me,  just  now ;   and  at  present  they  avoid 
me  as  if  I  were  the  plague.' 

'  Bhake  hands,  nephew,*  sajd  a  l»oad-faoed,  1»oad- 
shouldered  gentleman  in  a  scM'let-laced  itaistcoat,  attd  a, 
great  otd-fashiohed  wig.  '  I  heard  what  you  sud.  I  haT« 
ears  like  the  wall,  look  you.  And,  now,  if  other  people 
show  yon  th©  oold  shoulder,  I'll  give  yon  my  hand  ; '  and, 
so  saying,-  the  gentleman  put  out  a  great  brown  hand, 
with  which  he  grasped  Harry's.  '  Something  of  my  brother 
about  your  eyes  and  face.  Though,  I  suppose,  in  your 
island  you  grow  more  wiry  and  thin  like.  I  am  thine 
uncle,  child.  My  name  is  Sir  Miles  Warrington.  My  lord 
knows  me  well  enoogh.' 

My  lord  looked  very  frightened  and  yellow,  '  Yes,  my 
dear  Harry.  This  is  yonr  paternal  uncle,  Sir  Miles  Wm- 
rington.* 

'  Might  as  well  have  oome  to  see  us  in  Norfolk,  aa  dangle 
about  plftying  the  fool  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  Mr.  Warrington, 
or  Mr.  Esmond,  which  do  you  call  yourself  ? '  said  the 
baronet.  'The  old  lady  calls  hersdf  Madam  Esmond, 
don't  she  ? ' 

'  My  mother  is  not  ashamed  of  her  father's  name,  nor 
am  I,  uncle,'  said  Mr.  Harry,  rather  proudly. 

'  Well  said,  lad  I  Come  iwme  and  eat  a  bit  of  mutton 
with  Lady  Warringtwi,  at  three,  in  Hill  Street, — that  is, 
if  you  can  do  without  your  White'«  Mcksbaws.  You  need 
not  look  frightened,  my  Lord  Gastlewood  !  I  shall  tell  no 
tales  out  of  school.' 

'  I — I  am  sure  Sir  Miles  Warrington  will  act  as  a  gentle- 
man ! '  says  my  lord,  in  much  perturbation. 

'  Belike  he  will,'  growled  the  barornet,  turning  on  his 
heel.  'And  thou  wilt  oome,  young  man,  at  three;  and 
mind,  good  roast  mutton  waits  for  nobody.  Thou  hast 
a  great  look  of  thy  father.  Lord  bless  us,  how  we  used 
to  beat  each  other  !  He  was  smaller  than  me,  and  in  course 
yout^er;  but  miuiy  a  time  he  had  the  best  of  it.  Ta^e 
it  he  was  henpecked,  vAok  he  meniied,  and  Madam  Esmond 
took  the  spirit  out  of  hira,  whea«he  got  him  in  he^  island. 
Virginia  is  an  island.    Ain't  ft  ah  i^uid  ?'' 

Harry  laughed,  and  said '  No  ! '  And  the  ioO^y  baronet, 
going  off.  saidi  *  Well,  island'or  not,  thou  tnUst  come  and 
ten  all  about  It  to  my  ladV. '  She'U  know  whether  'tia  mi 
island  ©t'not.'  ■ 
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'  My  deftc  Mr.  Warrington,'  said  lay  lord,  with  an 
appealing  look,  *  I  need  not  tell  you  ths-b,  in  this  great 
city,  every  man  has  eneiniea,  and  that  there  ia  a  great, 
great  deal  of  detcactioQ  and  scuidah  Z  never  spoKe  to 
yon  about  Sir  Milee  WarriDgton,  precisely  beoauee  I  did 
know  him,  and  .because  we  ^ve  had  differenoea  together. 
Should  he  permit  himself  remarks  to  my  disparagement, 
you  will  reeeive  them  cum  grano,  and  remember  that  it  is 
from.fVQ  enemy  they  come.'  And  the  pair  walked  out  of 
the  king's  apartments  and  into  St.  James's  Street.  Harry 
found  the  news  of  his  cold  reoeption  at  Court  b»d  already 
preceded  him  to  White's.  The  king  had  turned  his  back 
upon  him.  The  king  was  jealous  of  Harry's  favour  with 
the  favourite.  Harry  was  au  mieiix  with  Lady  Yarmouth. 
A  score  of  gentlemen  wished  him  a  compliment  upon  his 
conquest.  Before  night  it  was  a  settled  matter  that 
this  was  amongst  the  other  victories  of  the  Fortunate 
Youth. 

Sir  Miles  told  his  wife  and  Harry  as  much,  when  the 
young  man  appeared  at  the  appointed  hour  at  the  baronet's 
dinner-table,  and  he  rallied  Harry  in  hie  simple  rustic 
fashion.  The  lady,  at  first,  a  grand  and  stately  personage, 
told  Harry,  on  their  furth^  acquaintuice,  that  the  reputa- 
tion which  ths  world  had  made  for  him.  was  so  bad,  that 
at  first  ebe  had  given  him  but  a  frigid  welcome.  With 
the. young  ladies,  Sir  IVliles's  daughteirs,  it  was,  '  How  d'ye 
do,  cousin  T  '  and  '  No,  thank  you,  cousin,'  and  a  number 
of  prim  «urtsies  to  the  Vit^inian,  as  they  greeted  him  and 
took  leave  of  him.  The  little  boy,  tbe  heir  of  the  house, 
dined  at  table,  under  tbe  care  of  his  governor ;  and, 
having  his  glass  of  port  by  papa  after  dinner,  gave  a  loose 
to  his  innocent  tongue,  and  asked  many  questions  of  his 
cousin.  At  last  the  innocent  youth  said,  after  looking 
hard  in  Harry's  face,  '  Are  you  wicked.  Cousin  Hairy  ? 
You  don't  lo<^  very  wicked.' 

'  My  dear  Master  Miles  ?  '  expostulates  the  tutor,  turning 
very  red. 

'  But  you  know  you  said  he  was  wioked ! '  cried  tbe  child. 

'  We  are  ail  miserable  sinners,  Miley,'  explains  pe^. 

'  Haven't  you  beard  the  clergyman  say  so  every  Sunday  ?  ' 

*  Yea,  but.  not  bo  very  wicked  a*  Cousin  Harry.    Is  it 

true  that  you  gamble,  cousin,  and  drink  all  night  with 

wicked  men,  and  frequent  the  company  of.  wicked  wcwnw^  ? 
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You  know  you  said  so,  Mr.  Walter — and  mftamia  swd  so, 
too,  that  Lady  Yarmouth  was  a  wicked  woman,' 

'  And  you  are  a  little  pitcher,'  cries  papa ;  *  and  my 
wife,  nephew  Harry,  k  a  etanch  Jacobite— you  won't  like 
her  the  worse  for  that.  Take  SGlee  to  bis  sist^re,  ifr.  Walker, 
and  Topsham  shall  give  thee  a  ride  in  the  park,  child,  on 
thy  little  horse.'  The  idea  of  the  little  horse  consoled 
Master  Miles  ;  for  when  his  father  ordered  him  away  to 
his  sisters,  he  had  begun  to  cry  bitterly,  bawling  out  that 
he  would  far  rather  stay  with  his  wicked  cousin. 

'They  have  made  you  a  sad  reputation  among  'em, 
nephew  ! '  says  the  jolly  baronet.  '  My  wife,  you  must 
know,  of  late  yews,  and  since  the  death  of  my  poor  eldest 
son,  has  taken  to, — to,  hum  ! — to  Tottenham  Court  Road 
and  Mr.  Whitfield's  preaching :  and  we  have  had  one 
Ward  about  the  house,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Walker's  yonder, 
who  has  recounted  sad  stories  about  Jou  and  your  brother 
at  home.' 

'About  me,  Sir  Miles,  as  much  as  he  pleases,'  cries 
Harry,  warm  with  port  :  '  but  I'll  break  any  man's  bones, 
who  dares  say  a  word  against  my  brother  !  Why,  sir,  that 
fellow  was  not  fit  to  buckle  my  dear  George's  shoe ;  and 
if  I  find  him  repeating  at  home  what  he  dared  to  say  in 
our  house  in  Vii^nia,  I  promise  him  a  second  caning.' 

'  You  seem  to  stand  up  for  your  friends,  nephew  Harry,' 
says  the  baronet.  '  Fill  thy  glass,  lad.  Thou  art  not  as 
bad  as  thou  hast  been  paint^.  I  iJways  told  my  lady 
BO.  I  drink  Madam  Esmond  Warrington's  health,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  will  have  a  full  bumper  for  that  toast.' 

Harry,  as  in  duty  bound,  emptied  his  glass,  filled  again, 
and  drank  Lady  Warrington  and  Master  Miles. 

'  Thou  wouldst  be  heir  to  four  thousand  aCres  in  Norfolk, 
did  he  die,  though,'  said  the  baronet. 

'  God  forbid,  sir,  and  be  praised  that  I  have  acres  enough 
in  Virginia  of  my  own ! '  says  Mr.  Warrington.  He  went 
up  presently  and  took  a  dish  of  cofiee  with  Lady  Warring-  - 
ton  :  he  talked  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  house.  He  was 
quite  easy,  pleasant,  and  natural.  There  was  one  of  them 
Bomewhat  like  Fanny  Mountain,  and  this  young  lady 
became  his  special  favourite.  When  he  went  away,  they 
all  agreed  their  wicked  cousin  was  not  near  so  wicked  as 
they  had  imagined  him  to  be :  at  any  rate;  my  lady  had 
-  --yBg  hopea  of  reeouing  him  from  the  pit.    ^o  sent  him 
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a  good  book  that  evening,  whOst  Mr.  Harry  was  ftt  White's  ; 
with  a  pretty  note,  praying  that  Law's  GaU  might  be  oi 
service  to  him  :  and,  this  dispatched,  ehe  and  her  daughters 
went  off  tt)  a  rout  at  the  house  of  a  minister's  lady;  But 
Harry,  before  he  went  to  White's,  had  driven  to  his  friend 
Mr.  ^orka,  in  Tavistock  Street,  and  punAased  more 
trinkets  for  his  female  cousins — '  from  their  aunt  in  Vir- 

g'nia,'  he  said.  You  see,  he  was  full  of  kindness  :  he 
ndled  and  warmed  with  prosperity.  There  are  men  on 
whom  wealth  hath  ho  siicb  fortunate  influence.  It  hardens 
base  hearts  :  it  makes  those  who  were  mean  and  servile, 
mean  and  proud.  If  it  should  please  the  gods  to  try  me 
with  ten  thousand  a  year,  I  will,  of  course,  meekly  submit 
myself  to  their  decrees,  but  I  will  pray  them  to  give  me 
strength  enough  to  beat  the  trial.  All  the  girls  in  Hill 
Street  were  delighted  at  getting  the  preaents  from  Aunt  War- 
rington in  Virginia,  and  addressed  a  collective  note,  which 
must  have  aatoniahed  that  good  lady  when  she  received  it 
in  spring-time,  when  she  and  Mountain  and  Fanny  were 
on  a  visit  to  grim,  deserted  Caatlewood,  when  the  snows 
had  cleared  away,  and  a  thousand  peach-trees  flushed  with 
blossoms.  '  Poor  boy  ! '  the  mother  thought.  '  This  is 
some  present  he  gave  his  cousins  in  ray  name,  in  the  time 
of  his  prosperity — nay,  -of  his  extravagance  and  folly.  How 
quickly  his  wealth  has  passed  away  !  But  he  ever  had 
a  kind  heart  for  the  poor.  Mountain ;  and  we  must  not 
forget  him  in  his  need.  It  behoves  us  to  be  more  than 
ever  careful  of  our  own  expwiBes,  my  good  people  ! '  And 
so  I  dare  say  they  warmed  themselves  by  one  log;  and  ate 
of  one  dish,  and  worked  by  one  candle.  And  the  widow's 
servants,  whom  the  good  soul  began  to>  pinch  more  and 
more,  I  fear,  lied,  stole,  and  cheat^  more  and  more  ;  and 
what  was  saved  in  one  way,  was  stole  in  another. 

One  afternoon,  Mr,  Harry  sat  in  his  Bond  Street  lodgingB, 
arrayed  in  his  dressing-gown,  sipping  his  chocolate,  sur- 
rounded by  luxury,  encased  in  satin,  and  yet  envdoped 
in  care.  A  few  weeks  previously,  when  the  luck  was  with 
him,  and  he  was  scattering  his  benefactions  to  and  fro,  he 
had  royally  told  Parson  Sampson  to  get  together  a  list  of 
his  debts,  which  he,  Mr.  Warrington,  would  pay.  Accord- 
ingly, Sampson  had  gone  to  WOTk,  and  had  got  togethw 
a  list,  not  of  all  his  debts, — no  man  ever  does  set  down 
all, — but  such  a  catalogue  as  he  thought  sliffident  to  bri— 
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in  to  A&.  WftrringtoQ,  ht.  whose  .bre%lrfapt-t#b)e  the  djyine 
bad  humbly  waited,  until  his  honour.  8hoidd;chooee  to 
attend' iti 

Harry  appeared  at  length,  veiy  ipale  and  l^ioguid,.  in 
curl-papers,;  had  scarce  any  f^ppetiie  foe,  jus  breakfast; 
and  the  ch^lain,  fumbhng  with  his  schedule  in  his  pockety 
humbly  adied  if  his  patron  had  had  a  bad  night  ?  ¥es, 
his  honour  bad  had  a  very  bad  night.  He  had  been 
brought  home  from  White's  by, two  chairmen  at  fiye  o'clock 
in  t^  moruii^ ;  had  caught  a  confounded  oold,  for  qne 
of  the  windows  of  the  chur  would  not  shut,  apd  the  rain 
Mid  snow  came  in ;  finally,  was  in  mich  a  bad  humour, 
that  all  poor  Sampson's  quirks  and  jokes  ooiild  scarcely 
extort  a  smile  from  him. 

At  •  last,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Warrington  hurst  into  a  loud 
laugh.  It  was  when  the  poor  chaplain,  after  n  sufficient 
discussion  of  mufOns,  eggs,  t«a,  the  news,  the  theatres, 
and  so  forth,  pulled  »  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  and  in 
a  piteous tonesaid,. 'Sere  is  th^t  schedule  of  debts  which 
your  honour  asked  for-^two  hundred  and :  forty-three 
pounds'— every  shilling  I  owe  in  the  world,  thank  Heaven  I 
— that;  is-— ahem !-:— every  shiBing  of  which  the  payment 
will  in.  the  least  ineonvenience  me— and  I  need  not.  tell 
my  dearest  patron  that  I  shall  qojisider  him  my  saviour 
and  b«ii.efarotor  1 ' 

It  was  then  that  Harry,  taking, the. paper  and  eyeing 
the  diaplain  with  rather  a  wicked  look,  burst  into  a  laugh, 
which  was,  however,  anything  but  jpviai-  Wicked  execra- 
tions, moreover,  accompanied  this  outbreak  of  humpur, 
and  the  luckless  chaplain  felt  that  his  petition  had,  come 
at  the  wxong  moment. 

'  Cpniound  it,  .why  didn't  yoU;  bring  it  on  Monday  ?  ' 
Harry  asked. 

'  donfound  me,-  why  did  I  not  bring  it  on  Monday  ?  ' 
«choed  the  chaplain's  timid  soul.  '  It.  is.  my  luck — my 
usual  luck.  Have  th&  oatds  bewagunst  you,. Mr.  War- 
rington ? ' 

'  Yes  :  a  plague  on  them.  M<mday  night,  anid  last  night, 
have  both  gone  against  me.  Dpn't  be  fiightened,  chaplain, 
there's,  money  eBQUgh  in  the,  locker,  yet.  But  I  must  go 
into  th«  Gityand  get  some.' 

. '  What,  sell  out,  sir  ?  '  aaka  lus  reverepoe,  with  a  voice 
""w  was  reaawired,  thoughit  jn^eaded  to  U  alarwed. 


,:,' S^,4)ati  81?  *.■  Yiea!  ,  I,bpfr«wQ4atfciBwli!wi;0**^lWNAb 
i^  countera  last  nigbl^,  fo^  immi-  payrMfil  ^  cU&nfr-time. 
I  will  dovyoik  l^UBinpg^  for  yq^  ji9V^,ke|l«8AK<aod  n^vair 
fe«,;my.|modMi,:SaBip«Wf'  C(rfl«!,tplKe«i|rfwt1*-Biorrow; 
and  wQ:Wuil,B«e  wtd  d^yeir  y^ur,  revef^q^Q.frwi  the.Pliilw- 
tiam-'  (Bus  tboagbi  h«v  l»i^sd  in  SaoiiJWn,'s  prefowe,  and 
»tjQveitoflut  a  gfxid,  f|*e 4}i)W  th«:in»frti^,  Hftrry's ;l)f)»4 
sank^dpTTOOn.  Wa  clifiat  wheo  tbe  parsop  quitted  Mw-i  and 
^:8Mti07Qi;  t)te-%ei^tvW'Uog  tiMiCQals>bput.nptb,t^e£>okqf'i 
and  giving  utterance  to  many  ^Mgi^ty  4jsiDiat«il  :WtiTd4i 
(*il(i«3h:.8iwi*ed,bqt.,tfd.rnot.jtiliewj  ((be:,  agitetiwi  o|  his 
spirit.  ,,,,     .'  ;,-,,  -li  ;,.  !■  .  .  ■        .-  !•■  )1 

In  this. moodi,  the.  y^ung  lellow  wafl  jaterriAptqd  by  the 
«.ppwraaoe;'(i{  ai  fneda4,,,w«oi.pQ  a^y  Qtiiai  ^y^-^y.ai-,<m 
that,  one;  iwhen.  )^6_  poBscienc^  w^s  ^  uneasy-^was  w^cpni^ 
to  J^Ir.;  WifrringtHfii.,  ^s  »;*#;  no  Qth^  thaa  Mr^  Jiamher^ 
in  Hie  military  dpesB./hut;  witJi,a:cloak  ovar  him,'  u'bQrl^Nii 
cppio,  frpfi). ,  fihq,c9ijj)(ry,  ha^  been,  jto,  the .  captaJB-geBSKsJ,  • 
lev^p  »hftt  fppipjjag«and.haa,opiBO,liiW)PB  to.viait  bw  jwng 
frie^ift  S^P^.Strftbt.  ... . ;    ., ,   ;.,,,    ,,:,■-,  ,.',   ,,.;.:,, i   ■:,i,' 

,  ttwry  majn  hafrp  (iwug^t  l^mbertV^rtjetpig  rather  jaqld, ; 
but  being  occu{He4:,with  hj^  own  aSajr^,  he  py t 'aw^.  tji^ 
notion , .  iHixiT  w^e  ihe,  i%diw  .of  .Oahtn^rst,  .apd  Mjw  Hfit^j, 

who  was  ailing  when  he  passed  throuffh  in  the  a^utviPQ  ^ 
Pijrfitl  t  Mr-  Warrington  FM  »'«R';  ^aa, ,  They  >«ert\  opme 
to  stay  awhile  in  London  with  their  fri^uid  I^ii4,Wn)thaWiI 
liJr.lHarfy  If-a*  delighte(Jr-rthoHgh  it.mu^t )»  qw^eaflf^  his 
foe*  4i|i;  Wt  ^xtttbit  any  peoufiw  ,^gfl#  pt  ple^nre  T/fbm 
he.heaiid  the  newft.,  ,  ,..,;,     ,i, 

'  Andao  you.^^U^  at  WhiteV  andwHb  ifi^  igrwt,io^  J 
aafl  yon  fc«W  pumptnoualy  every,  d«y,  wS  you'  PW  ywtf 
ooiirt  at  St,.  Jawee'^and  fxK^e  on^^a^  my,  t^k^y:  Y^m(mt.h'^ 
jputs,  ^nd  atiall' th&  aacdipH^es  int^e-Cj^^Vt^.^nat^jthf 

tp^MTi  ?.'^ka,tbe'qo)o)ajel-'  .m.-:   .  ■  ,:  ^.,      ",-,.■..'.■ 

■  '  MydWcoloBei,,IdO/WhEit.othfir,if41«;4(),'.B»yp,g:aiKy, 
with  rather  a  high  manner.  ■:,.    \\ 

_  .'jOtib«.*»lhfl-aM  richer  lnli%;ttw»i*pi*eifftIte„,Jayidpar 
U^f  ■  It  .;  .,■  ..,.r..ii„  ,.  ,.„..  t.... .,.,  ...-^'.,  ...  .r  ■■  . 
.,  ,'rSif  r  s^ya  Mr^.Warnng^Qnj  ,',I  mnvddotifliik:  iy'fli»,.to 

bsiieysit^tJpwi*  w*bi*eiHf  rkwb  J,pMniot..Myi' i  !■  i 
.  I,' JtiPlwftWliwiw.-'hwp-wo)«w  ftbsttfc  jfpua  aSww.'  8«4 

the,j<>ttie^(.W)tiinQti<jiPj[Mt*ie  SPWig  PHHl'si hwi(*tKHtoMw 
'  |»ut,iliiat  yo^;yflurwlf  ooii^«d^Wpm,t(9  m^-  Iiftfl«i«l 


y*rtf/(rf  Btorfeft'^bt^tf  ftlfFtsttLiate^Ytiatbl''  OaJy'  at  his 
rt>yttl  hlgb»e^'s^«*<ei£'«b-a{^,'  ^^'#^' saj*!!^  Ilo^'tieh 

'  'Cbldn*!  iMtimft',  Viim'i  helpi*»w'*«fld%olH9iiSQg'tib«at 

ifrt  •■'■cries Mr ^V«rittgton;'mJflrt'rf*d'tdoreiiHi)iSi«nt.'  !'■  ■■ 
'■  ^■— And  -itboM'fr^ffom  kvi'iim'fo'a'haA-mir^y'^gYtt/^ba 

teieuasmdmaUi'  ^Gh'tthert  wBi^^affleMetairttM  Whtw's 

dtlilM  leVe«,''t6(^;  'I  Wn'aBeilt<^'yoU,'^Mid  ti^  fttbiy  tail'&i^ 
ft'tBftihkS'Weli'ti*  y^a^6iiriliB6«>!-'    ■'  ■>' i<:-':i-'  '■:-■■:  r.   ■"■■ 

'  l^rieh't4i<^'\myld'IlM)ddle'witll'tilett'-tlwil'tlfftUrB,''  said 
Harry,  Bcowling  at  hia  old  friend.  ■'  ■' ' ' 

n  AiidT/toa/y'ouloo'kas'it^doivMtegciin^'today.  '  Wiell, 
*y-*)dy,  it  it  my  dffiiif;  an*  ytfu  WinStMet- Theo's 'fatht* 
and  Hetty's  fatter,  khd --Hdrry  Wfitt'iligtiOTi'B  f*thf#'s'*Al 
Meiid  'say^wifi  is  ■iny'-iflaii'.'-iHere''ft&e>  Cbtofiel  drew 
(t  padJiet  c«t-(tf'  hisijpocket;*'  *E«dk  you;  H*rfy.  Tlieee 
trinbets-trtrich'  yoii'  sehf-wltb  ■'^to'iito*S«  'Ketirt  'in''  th« 
sPWW.  to  fredpl*' winy'ibve'ybu,'ki<d"»WiM  eiit''of(  tteit 
little  hands  to  spare  you  needless  ^aih;' douid'  rie^W  be 
bought  by' fc|>youfig'-Mll<iw  4'it*';-twb  <*■  thiwoi  ttfftdi-ed 
»  year.  Why,  i  ndblemftfl"might  Wij'  these'thiagfe,' or 
a^jfchOty'himkei',-  ttnd  #^Ad  thffii&^ia^-'^tNa  hie  flai^tftrs; 
let'UftHAy."  ■■       ■■■■.'^  ■    ■  *  ■■'■  ■■■'•-■'  '-■■■■■■■'   ■  '■■ 

'eii*,  Myot'say,-  I  mfeftM'-ohlyhindMM.'-Aays  Hahry", 
bltfahlftgiAirttinfe-Vedi^i  ■'■■■-'  ■■■■■■■-■  '''■-'■'  "  -■'  ■■-'.'■■■■'  ^ 

'  bat  ytWi'  iwust  noti'girt  fiHeni'  to'  thy'  gfafc,'  Btv'htty. 
Htttfei'  'ittd  T?he^oSB*  l&atnfeert  tnWt  not  ^b6'(freltsBd'«^  with 
the  winnings  off  the  gaming-table,  aavltife'your'  ^eeeho©; 
It^a-t»  toy' begirt  tJ'bring  bfWjk'tHfe  tritik*ta.  Mrk^  h&m.- 
bet%.  \tilL  be^b  ^  ^t«ktiff,''Whioh''i^  bf-Maatt'^akte;  kud 
a^^  '**&'' hyj'^i>tei  ftftd-a  'tiWa  ^blSw  ■y*ttJ*a6d'Bd'fl«y 
Ii'Hto'i^'l^%JM*ife«W,'ttit&'anint^^'heaif«.'ll--fl«r^  the  ^twa 
colony's  voice  was  much  moTed,'lta*l'hitf-ftie^'gSew  ^tf 
rMi  :&d^hb  .pkaeEld'''Me<'barid''0v#  tii^  'Sy^-  dKi'-li«i'held 
it  out.  :\-y.MM:<n    t'^iM   ;i   i--irj;r  A- 

■"■■Ait.eheftiifrit  »l  Hilttitfdnriia*  Sttbng  iil'Mrl'VfalfrfAfetbn. 
He  rose  up  from  his  seat,  never  offering  to  take  the  h^Nd 
«y«B'^<E«e!^ot>^d  (kt  «»>Klsi?^'s'^&iv<J'ia6'li»Te  fi^iell 
Colonel  iMnb^Wf'kk  deit4,"  Ibiieii'havfl  httd  ioWit'bat>i)6 
^i«eh.tta«it«  MHil  ItlM^A  ViHlottte-fM'^^AMr't^lJtkeAlrii^'it, 

■K!>>iniii4aiMii'^wt<%  mis'VL  •^^H'mk^^wybia'^mntsii 

WiH^  abMA  «iyeai(fe Wt^}  abl9'l(bau«'thei«^^y 


(tf^'^Cbtfipirfiitttf  ^  "I'strifrWto'bbb'wi'tliy'BWtee^df'.yoUr 

fling— yoy  bring  them  back,' 

'T«iih't  del 'dfthei^iae;' Mi^.  W«ftiri^eWi!'HftSrs'ihe'«iltfnel, 
imtt s'^tfi/t^ ^UA'tite?'.'  "■'•  -^■■'■■■■■•■-  .(■  ■•■■',■'■  ■:■-..■)  -■.,■ 
■i'laiSH  i"8ligWntay  riittin'msthinghfere,  sill,' but IH  oWi* 
country  it  ifleans'^bfj  ttSf  i;."-ctTea'B&:'W(itTingt«inr"'-CJOd 
f o¥bfd-T  ^hiiuld '  tRlfcof  dWiWiftg  a  SW<M& '  agamfe*  the  'fether 
irf'lSdicB'HflW' Uave'HieiVttS'iilofhMi  a(ilid  feiatet' tlo  line': :  but 
you  have  wounded  my  heart,  Cfllonrf'Bittliib*(*^y«iif>ha"Ve; 
I  w'dd't^say  inldtiltie^,  btitliumililatted  me,  arid  thli'i^ abi^t- 
iflttlt'I'Witt'  bfttti^'lfrbm'hd  iBatt  'aliipe !  My  S^SrvantH  will 
attend  you  to  the  door,  sir  ! '  Saying  wWoH,  idiiid  TUBtliog 
ftt'his'  brofca^e'dr&lsthg^bwnj'Mr.  TVarHi^ton,  with'iAucli 
atafe/VaHted  oft  to  his-bfedrobm;-"-"-:    -■•■■"■'■   ■    ■''    ■"'''■ 


V  the  rejectioiirf  liiis 
'■  perflie'^^fEte^^rij5g, 
;  biif  Warlikfe  ybiin^ 
■'    Abiferiean,   '  cHiM 

'  ■■■(3io4et6ib^ifl^i(e 
'"'''■vkAtU  nef'iWnJjt 
■'■a'ga!nsb©o]ohfel 
'lfI«infe€Hl;'lMit-'1ihe 
'■■\+hiite<a'tiikt'geA-' 

'  "HghSsWMiWat^ 

1  --|^fi»^-l  befbife''''tfce 

a^lljlliiT  till -nil  V;.(U  iMl.i.-.ii^.;fj.l:iI,>tHJui|-]w4i.^ltW'll(foLlHrii6» 

d*Mfeiv1jii't(iQ^aMti«fWfe'oif''talKftoto^^^W(ft^ 


4R*  ,  IME  l^PfliNJASP  j, 

aii4„pr*4igftl.  ■  ■JTjeytftre  so  virtuQw,th%t  tfiqy.K«9n't.alifii« 
mfl  .by,  thq  -h«nd(  iprWMftJi  ^ .  an4  wh^n  I  v^,  tf(  .^jow  ;tljeia 
a^Ut^iCTOinjon  grfttitwJei  ,thejrjfliin«;my  jwpSRRt^  iii  Biy 
face  ! '  .  ■;  .J ''  r.,'  ;'■  ■■  !:ji  ;  k..-,  -  .  :  ■■ 

■  '.,j\lfey„4ir,  theithiB^-RMipf  .IwwwtlL  ajtilttp  fortune  ! ' 
saya  Pareon  SampBon,  casting  an  eye  of  .qo^^t^ip^^.  itp 
tli«.  tivo, .morocco,  Ifpxes,, : In, I  w}}^0^.  -pi^: , t^^c i .wliite. ; satin 
ijualuona,;CTpp^Mr,,'8p»rkB'8  gojifje^^.gp^ygaw^.   ;■.,■■,,■    , 

.■iXheyiCOBtflfloieimOBey,  SamflSiiHij',sf(y#,t(}p.youqg;p)pfli 
*  Not  tbftt.I  TWHjd  gPvdgeiteRitisiiW  tbe,ftHip'Wit;,to  P«*^ 
wbQ,liftT»bepabin(Jitp,,!nf>,'>  ,.■;,  x  ■'-[,,■  .-:,■■■  '.r.i-  ■, 
r'.No,,lait|i>  qiit.not^  if  ^Iqww;  y^iw  hiwRitf'! 'liliterjetita 
SampspRt,  whQinever,  Ip^  ^  j)lianee..oI,p^p«jngi,iu8.y&ij«g 
patroa-^<t'hisiEMeL  .  .  ,^  ■■,i.ii'  ■,,     ;,i  ,;.■,.  ;■    , 

':Thefrep^ler,4f»©y't(4«*me,  ,iraB,^<ipiS»t  fcftrgMDR  AiV* 
worth  a  hundred  pounds  at  .Paifls.  :  Litilo  {Mi^l  Jlc^tty,. 
I  remember  sajring  that  ehe  longed  to  have  a  repeating 
watch,' 

'  Oh,  what  a  love ! '  cries  the  chapldn,  '  with  a  little 
circle  of  pearls  on  the^  baickg,  And  a  ^di^mond  knob  for  the 
handle  !    Why,  'twould'Win  fthj  Woman's  heart,  sir  ! ' 

'  Tph^  ,pas8ep,  an  apple-woman  ^«j^ih  a  bgisket,  I  Imve 
a  mind  to  ttihg  the  tiling  out  to  her  '. '  cries  Mr.  Warrington, 
fiercely.  :j.:  ;.,■.  ,.,,■  ,. 

WJbfQ.  Hii^  n^nt  out  upon  ,biaBin^i,'~-vhidi  todk  him 
tp  tbelQity;  ©n^.'tbe  Temjrf^  his  .^iflfii^lite  JpS^^  follow 
hiifl  VeryJafiWfP  the  SM^d;  butittlMsieCaisRyf  owning 
thai^lW  h»d  rftteRTpr  of  CImo&ry  I^ane',^il)B~ulhal:^tant^  and 
pr^rictfl,,  9|(r,  W^rringtoh 'went ^tlie^  to  hi^'brciket,  and 
they  ;vifftlkfidito-_:tfie  BMik'b^ther,  wl»r»,they  did'sdme 
li|titie,b^qi^."^[tbii^^nd '0f.  whicfc,  uid"&'fter^tb<B.fSgalng 
oi.atj^ni; signature  littwo,  Baas' d««^FWtf^0h  a".(rort;iUn 
nu^lp^ofcjif^lifankFaoteBiB  fauCpoclil£  '  |^  brglEek-Cook 
fltr!.^>V^T7a,^igt9a^^o  orieot^-.^t^  dirafeg-i^KBior  wbich 
tj^  City,^4W  fftSftfus  CI)e];i  4s/ii^;  t^ntLft^wardS  amoved 
ib.  ,\V^rringtc^;^e  Viranja  vrfSkimJa^eLaj^' tfirr^gh 
whi^  Jii^fty  pa^  ra^^fe>jLyHii|fHa^fcJ.rtjyl4tt  ^tAdd 
a  jfierta^,  lady]  jn  Vi.y ».»-  ^^]|^^ ^j*  -ffl^fiij^iyif  fjf.i'l^i,-^ 
tha^;  Iwi,  ,)VBjS^jiow7ying  oS  M^tJiiit.bot^Q^^l^^^mbler's 
{K^lrat.  ^  iS<^t  Portion  of  hla  faUiev^  patrffnony  1    Those 

-'■TfliLtMriift.)      ■■■ 


irdf)^^;9^rchanta,  thinks  he,  and  they  are  all  talking 

_^L__       ,.        .  ,       „  .  .™n      t  i»  yofilg 
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«on  ,   Aiid  h&'htttf'been  losihghlsmiHlfly  tit  play^,  kriSt  he 
has  been seHiiig but  so tnucfi,  andso  much,  aM  so  mui^.'' 

His  Bpiiito  Sd  AOt'  rise 'untS  he  had  passed  u^der  the 
traiiors'  htods  of  Temple  Bar,  and  \iBls  faitlj'  out  ilif  the 
CSty.  From  the'^Srand  Mr.  Hawy:s*alked  home,  looking 
ID  at  St.  James's  Street  by  the  way  ;  but'thiere  wra  n<^body 
there  as  yet,  tiie'confpany  not  coming  to  th*  Chocofete- 
house  till'*.l«t6r4Kntf.    ■'  ■>'■'    '        ■ 

Arrived  at  home,  Mr.  Harry  pulls  out  his  bundle  of 
bauJk-notes -;  pats  three  of  t*em  intb  a  sheet  of  paper, 
trhich  -lie  -eeals  oarefuUy;  having  previously  Written  within 
the 'sheet  the  words;  *'Maoh  good  may  they  dtt'you. 
H.  E.  W.,'  and  this  packet  he  directs  to  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Sampson,' — teaming  it  oh  the  chimney  glass,  with  direc- 
titms  to  bis  vertants  to- give  it  to  that' divine  when  he 
shooldjoome  in:'         '  ■  '    ■ 

And  now  tiiB  honour's'pha^onis'bl'ought  toiflte  dOOr, 
and  he  steps  in,  thinUng  to  dnv^'Toinid  tli«  park;  but 
tive  rain  comdng  on,  or  the -east  wind ,  blowing,  or  some 
other  i-eoBon  arising,  hie  honour  turns'  hlb'Jiorses'h^ads 
down  St,  James's  Street,  and  is  back  at'White'S  at  aboiit 
three  o'clock.  Scarce  anybody  has  comtt  In'yat/  Ii  is  the 
hoar  when  ft^ksare  at' dinner.  There^  hoWever;  is  my 
cousin  Costtenwd,  lounging  over  the'  Pid>Kc  Adve^iaer, 
having 'jitst  iome  off  ftOiff  hi*  dhfrj*' at  CSoutt  liard' by. 

Lora  Castlewood  is  yawning  bver  the  Pubt^A'iveliiser'. 
What  shall- they 'do''?'  Shall' th«y  hEtVe  'ft 'littJIe  piquet? 
Hsrry  Jhib^iio' dbjectiw).  Ho  *'SttIe  piqufet;'  '  Jftst  fdrali 
hour,'  says  Lord' CtoUewood.  '  I  cBne  at  Arfinj^on 'Pffire** 
at ' (four J  '  'iJuBt'for  an  hou^,'  says  'Mr.  Wsirrin^oA,'  and 
Wwy  colli  foi  ■cttrdS'.i     '■■'■'    ■  ''         '■..!.;■■''     -.:.-■.  .:.!•  ■. 

'  Of'ShaH^We;  htm  '*«ta  in  'tipetairt?'  say^' tWJ'"'!b)?d. 
^'Out'Oithe-noisfcl? '       ■'    :'■■'  '■■'■'   '"    ('■  '''''•'•■    '^'"•'    ■ 

■  '-Qertainly,  oai  (rf'the>floise;'"8ttyB  HaCry;"''-/  "■':  ■-■•■•■'■■ 
:  .Atfive  o^etook  a  failf-doBen  of  geMlemeh  ha^e/^mein 
j^ter  their,  dinner,  an4'M«iM'curdb,'"dr  toffee/'-^or'-tolt. 
The" folks  fKMtt'tlhei^dinai'y'htfVe' hot  loft  the  tablfe  yfet: 
There  the  gentlemen''<ot' WhiM'it'Wia  'pftcM '^t'ttlt^  ^t 
midnight.   ■•■:  ■  ■       '"i  ■■■''  ■''■   -■■;■     ■■'■•■"■ 

One  toothpick  points  over  t)ie''<!4»0ee-'hotisb'UEtid^'into 
tho«*reet.     '  WhiOBeiFfcaetoti  ■; '  tiAkTootlii/iokl  rtf  Taiitb- 

pokS..    -U    ■■■.:■.■..     !:.(   /■;-■.:'  ■    'iM.-,  ..  ..     ■..:..-..../   ...' 

'  The  F«rtjuuite  ¥®n*tfe;'  sijw 'NVy.- 2.'  ^  ''  '  ''-^  v -■ ' 


....'.Ifi;.  j^^tirrjimtoii.  i»  jn, jthe.JjpuflQ^nQV/tsr,!,,!©  tbe.HWjB 

Me  pl^yiMt-at.fiifl'jieJi,'  s^B,  iJflW-l  .  .r.-h  -,  -.-si  -.''■.  ..n  jn  i,: 

.,,fWlj^t!  fun'i;o«;Caf^lflwoo)i,',s»,ye,;&Io.J,-.With.»ahr^-.  .■■ 

The  second  gentleman  growls  out  axiH^wttAiaJUll'-mtm 

the  fi^4ow!Z:J»e  wys^i   .IjHe^JiaH  D,o!i:i^^itOibei,iil4bJft:dub 

t9,play,wgiiM^  binir  .,<aiF..MilesiW(prWgt(W],towiJae  *tt;G*urt 
the-x)tj^  i^(  t(iat,  C|»«£le««H><3/.haHi;ftwed  law  monay-idi* 
^.bpt  thefsa  l^r?a' yaaj?;!.  ■  ,i  >.(.,:■,-  ^...'i  !i-',i  \.'i  .,i  .i". 
.,.'.^a^l9Wooii,',,aa.y3,  jlq.,  l,|,f  don't' ,]i^ii(  hei:iAi|yflr*iloi«, 
A,Iarg^cpn)pafly  flutrnes  hiaj,  yfmseq-^trbftt'e.wlj^ihe  doesn't 
come  to  the  table.'  .  And  the  facetious  gentls[|iftni>|pW9i 
and,shii?iiws^Jiis,t©Q»hiip(rtishs4.p«rfBQtlyj<)la*n^.-i>  ■<.!,' 
-  .'■Let's.go  «p;a^Htop/^fli,',gVoHfcijNp.,,a.i-r.l^-  -xi  lici 

:' Why.  ?  ..:iask9'  ibfi.voiih^.  -  'iiyAitjb..  ift»t*(ff.-^ioDfe<  oAt 

apojt^  ,,J^x^t;i#.'tbai  ql4  ;put:.in.*liB'«bti»y:diS  yynisiYer 
see.  qud)  an^iwiifj|vu3,.^  '  ^,.,1  -, ("■'^/ini  ■  ■'!•.■.><  ,:■ '■■i-].i"u  -.■■■nl' 
,  '  Whttii^.tiiafi  iu?t  aonei<»tiiotiith»!bQate)S  j.Ae  I  livey 
iV§  JFoptv/iatwSiK  ifo-  3WJBS  „tO'.&Bivte  .fjMtgoMwi  that  ibis 
phaet«i^l(^,]:(ef0.ber8(.-v¥»it'Mi«.*fi:tb^  tioie.,,..'I  heAjyoaitwO 
to.OO^h«.h^.'befii:)iRa^ito.  Cftatiewobd.''i'.'!iJ-ij; -■  ^..J 
■  '.Jafi)^,.dE!  iyQU.,tafei-,m(8!  to-iiw  av&i*>l-?'.ia8fte,ithe,;©iib 
geptilepi^  !of  thQ.otb^. ..  -'rfriett^  pair  of  ihoraos^tblB  jfouth 
h»S:g»)t,,„Hffi*:>ieis'floggi(ig  'e^r^l,'.  Jad) tbey Bee-Mr. .Warf 
[ton ,  igaUopil^ .  HP  ,the,  B^wet,  nftod  ,s«wrtd'  cQaohtneB 
chairmen  clearing  before  him :  pceiwntliy  Diy  hoeA 
uast^ewQpd.  i?  fieen  to  enter  ».  cbaj^vWa  go-hiHway.' .  ■ 

Harry  (^ves  up  to  bis  own  door.  It' ^WAs^butaiiieiw 
yards,  and  those  popF  h<H:^es,hRR6,)>ee»  bBatiQ^,(M-{>ave- 
mei)fi,4^.,thi^  >t:))(le;iEi!^het  CAin-' -lULri.  Oumbo'ilseagD^ed 
a^EjUia.idoor.i.io  'iRoiu^^jsat^  L,witt^,  M,  ,e«wua)trl&4l<k>okiitg 
laa^  .irWi ''1^3 'Pff  iwjfh.^;*iirWy:.i!.  J"Ip.>.©u«»bci  ^lalwaya 
si>S%gffi,with^ra,e  pfiettyj»ajd,ort,otbar.i':i:i-.':  ■.:■-•  ■■■■  .'.■ 
Gumbo,  has  Mr.  Sampson  been  here  ? '  asks.  iQuinbo's 

marf:^4lT'*i.hi«.dxivisg-vfi«*h  'j'V.    -r^ji'Hi    .[■'[•-■[: ;.v? 

IS^q,i9aT.,i  ^j.SwD^BW" WftlW*|bftWhere!.V*»aw^ 
Mr.  Warrington's  gentleman.  Harry  bids  bim  to  go  u|ist*(in 
and  brmg  down  a  Mtec^dwssedi  llJft  Mr.  Sftmpwft.   . .  1 1 
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-■■*Adatt*sW'WIMr!'«8ripeblhl*''''0h,''y£*;''8fri'''«a*tiJM*. 
Gti»libcr,'"*h'6"<t«ii'ttT4ftdl.'i"i  ■■'-"'>  ''■■"     ■i-'"  '-'■■■'■'    ''  '"■ 

^bai-t'i'&e^  KWiVyt^tLtli  OHi&kf 'lefkunif  retired 'toiftML 

Korseft*  It^ff^ttyrfaldB!  St\  '#aiii'i§s'e"feWeetV  arid^'thfe'Wb 
g(Wi(6fi«nj' 'Stilt 'i*a\thftlg'  ((«b''fef'ith(;"WindWi'  a*' ' Wiatie'6, 

■Ab  t>feyitaafeliofttbf  fehe'littlfe'lea^dm  ■wfli^t*' h^'feUd 

rta^trtn  -had'  'eee»^  ttiat  'sM+erAI  gftiflblhete'md  ■tti'^ertd  tie 
iflftj'A'odin',' '(^  ttlat'ttfcMi  *afi'Wibft*k'tb*;'re.'''8ome  Vere  ^ 
i!t^J"'B<eftl^y*  &i '  w6fk^  ■■add'  bfed  ^tMif  gatffejg'  jicltite  3 
oftf :  ■they  kept  eddiitoiWe  it  the^'^tifc/Whlrfi  t*By  plit  ota  = 
wl^lVtlwy  htid'W'hlmd!*©.  ^B"d6wn  *i  W  regular  lilgM^  a 
plaV.    '■   ■     ■'■  ■■  ■'     !>■'■■■■■■!'-  >     -■■■•■■--■      '■■■■■li     -■  ■■-      5 

■■  Mt!  WWirtftgtdft'gde^foltlreCelerk'a-desIt;  ittiyflibiA  aeeiMiftt     } 
d|ftHi']ir(thmia'hi^;  flfta,''iAWingd(JWn  af  tMe-.l4^t,'t«(IlB     _ 
lot"freali -ctiulfttbis.'  /Thife' hae-'beefa  deieidttily'antnilMteby     s 
Wfeftk'  Mtli  ■the'^rttriiatB'-f.Ynuihv-fliidi'to-nighb  ■fe'titt  iltwirt!     i' 
iortuyate'',tlia.n "previous -irightB  have' beetti  '-He-calls  ftw 
ait)re'cotihtet'S,'Bnd!''iii(k«-pl*9eflt!Jy.'i''lte''i6i'a''Ii«Je''pAlB 
^d  '^Mitj  thbagli- ''«ty '*^sy  '■  aba 'tlftHtc/,  wiheh'.Mkkf .' td. 
But-he'feaffliot  #ifi;,'  "'"'   '""■  ■  -'■■!■:.>  i. -.-.,.;   .,■   hiiit 

'■■Ae'fifet'Wg^ta^dti;"  'HsTBg  it'!-'«tA^  arid^WeWd' ^t 
lu>*'1  •  says'^Lotd^MbKiH,  *lto  fe  Siitirig'^feyliia  Ma«  #i«ii 
ftheip-'df'ctnintiera'^bdford'hito;  ir6i6H"iuid'wbitei'  'T«fe 
a  hundred  ot  mine,  and  go  on  ! '  '  ''  '  ■   '  i   !•  ■    ■' ■■ 

'  ''l'hAve'&iWiieri<nigW  ft*  to-hight;  liiyibrd/'SaTB  Hmtv. 
aTJd'rfBfeB'-fcrid  'gd<^-8iwtfyv'afld  ieata  a  hirofled'ttonie'  ih  'ttSe 
«ttfte«i-iw)aii-Aild'walltfi  *btfck'it(i''hifr'k)dgiflK9  ■toil'e-^tiiae 
tfbdtit  in^ni^t:!<A"'tH4'fl-'«flef'^''gi*fti;tbatly:roph'fe'i*dto- 
mohl^-Slefeps  v6fyweH;'"-It''i«  the  *a3t"ingin  tite'M'tthiliig 
whit!h'iH''S<iM^{ih^S  cfii^  and' un^IMsatti.''  L^M'  blglA 
;J'ftii*-t»ro^fteffto'Mi6BB*to«'n  :  'you'^ftWdlfed'tiViei-'yottr 
dapBlWitS  CHptftih  J#te9,'aHd  Valiroasly  paBt*i  hfe'^se': 
yba'playridiiftti  (tardft'  with'  -Cototiid'  teebihson-,  aBd'  g*ry© 
ym>  kA;'ho»  WiUiT'i'OtJ'H^^'TheBfe-fiiitighfe/Wifli'fa'firie 
hfeadfiiche',  i  aesaa-'yo^  'Jh  l  the'"Hi(#ilbiir^'Watffih^.  'What 
a  4tte<My,'-*Wl|i^  giiB-'bA*#een  Ifli^H^  'firid"J'e«tai'd*j"! 
It  seems  as  if  you  are  years  older.  Can't  you  leap  back 
eVarthfeeehaffla'agito!  and-*IS*%ot'piJWUl)leflb&t'Ye«il*tday 
U  but  a  dreani  ?'  .Ttet»'yteJi  ar*;ifc'Wea.''  NW'tteS'liKl'^"^ 


4t/tli«,windows^t.  JPull.yoBr  ofgh^ap  oxe?  yP'W>,eyes, 
the  blanketa  over  your  nose,  and, ^ftepaway. >T^i»i4<^y- 
.^i«i»'  man,  ^.iw^buta  dreanfj  ,,Qji,  pQ,  qo3, ., lifiie /sleep 
woi^'t,  come.  ■.  7he  watohopt^t  bawls  s»m^  houivr-wbat 
iipur  J  Hftpry'  mimkbimtbat  be.Jis^  got  tb^i^i^p^ating 
ivajtcb  undec  his  piUon'  whidj  b»  had  bought  U>J  HeBt^. 
Tingj  ^ng,  t«ig!. the, r«p*ating, watch. fiipg8;0ut..:^.,tWiieB 
in  t>e  darkiie8a,,:>vitlt-^  liWe,BHW**«"W«ntf«W-P*f*'"P»W«* 
!VtdieatiQg  tbe  ,half-hpuii  Ppor  deai,,littje,  ^eater  l-:--80 
bright,  ep  gayi  »o^ocent!  hevt^v^dh&veJili^kertoiiaT^ 
tlytt  watch.  ,W]ia,t  will  Maria,aay,?  (Oh,,thftt,pldiIaria  I 
wb^t  a,  bore.  M^e  \s  beginjiiiiig  to  1^  !,  he  t^i^ks.),.  Wb^t 
YiU  Madapi.  BsiftQad  pr^  hoiqe  s^y  wben  sh?.  ibeaf ?  th«.t 
h?  .h^  M;  ,e,y#iy,.rif|liic?  of  lu»  re»4y-,  wqneyTr^f ;  his 
mtritnocy  T  -^  ,his  i):ianings,  ^nd  five  tbqiis^iu  pounds 
besides,  in  three  nights.  Castlewood  could  not  h^ve 
pjftyed,  bim  4^'^  .  Nof  My  loud.  Jqiowa-,|jjfli)fi<j'  l»stter 
±h#n  Ha^yidp^,  )>vit  W. would  ippjt  deai  (ULfairiy,:yith;lvs 
o^ivO'fle^h.^nd  bl^od. ,  IiTo,  po,,  ;  Hftny  iagjad  hie  feinsm^c, 
who.  ft-anijedtha  .pipnfty,,.l^ftS;'gQt,  it.  .,^d.,for]npt,;,on¥ 
moFB  shilling  tbaP:,  he,' posseaseQ.  would  he  ,p^y.,  It  was 
lybpi  W,  CQiinted^iup  ,hia  io^ee.at  the , gfimiiigrt^hle,  nod 
.1  Ojimd  ,Sb«y  wpuld.op:^erftllthe.r^na.i^der;ot,bie  pait)itinopy, 
that  he  passed  the  box  and  left  the  table.,  )3u,t,  QipUK^e*^ 
hM^QO^panyt.  p,.exbrfjVftgfti>?e  andJoUy!  .O-hpmSia- 
%iffci  and  reinoBBe^!  .-'Wiljl  my.  pusher  (flt  ihpws  forgive 
Bje  ? '-  thiflip,thi^  ,yoBi)g, prodigal.  ,  f  .Qh,  thatJ.  wer^^here, 
and  had  never  left  it  !  '  :,  .,ij  '      .    ■■■.    ■■  ii  h  .  ,!i  ■- .■  ). 

.  ■I'Biq  j^^eary.rlHMidon!  dawn,  peeps ., at, l^qig^h  flir^ugh 
shuttprs  ;ftpd,  ,(wrt»ij>e..,/'riifti,hpHe»fliaid._e(itftr8.  to^Uj^ 
biftjh9(ipwr's,.:^ti,  ftndj  adjniti.tW  d»o,,njowit^ni5to.':hi« 
window,  jECef;  Mf.  .Gunibo  pr^senitly  jEoUorts,  wbo;  wftrm^ 
^is^^ifliStiaT?*  dFessing-go-wn  apdisetft.nHt.hi^  s^avjngri^at© 
ftndiiw^;i  Ti^^I^ft5^iVfie  thojiawdft^eser  tofswlfindipgwder 
Jita  Mwi)"'),ff4viJeS:b,e  ;rBads  hiB.nJoroing'ailetitwa.!-  ^d-ftt' 
breikf^-tiinti.,con^efl|,t.b^it  iin^vitaW*.  i^ar^iHi'  SaiapsQii, 
■Bfi^)  a?ger  iopksKllw}  spijvilfl'  enjiJpB,  t!q,fl'^it,9nihM'.,I]^tKK»« 
Tfee  .p#3wi.,iy<ruld,  baYe.jFpturneci  ^^terdwf  aoeDrding  to 
ffltfbwal  agjre^iii^nV.bwt  ^onjfl; joUy .lo^owa  J(Ppt,h«P.  to 
^ftBflE«t.thq.'.8t.A^^]p's;„Mid,)f^h>t^y.'fflad*i»lliglit 

ff*4t.  .;  ..I  ■„.,■/    .(■„;;■)       .,:',,   ,,,,.,;■     ..    ■  ..;■    t;    ,,1  ,:.,  -..-    1; 

,.  fifths  pai^iaftlitdgTOaiw,  ilfcwy.,';'tw*8  tbe.wwHtimgUt 
ffPtift»»rJBa^insc»r,iife,lr  lwk.bflrt,  sirJ:',,,.|,   :       :   -■ 
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'  Here  is  a  broken  envelope  with  the  words,  "  Uuch  good 
may  it  do  you,"  written  within,'  says  the  chaplain,  glancing 
at  the  paper. 

*  Iiook  on  the  outside,  air  ! '  criea  Mr,  Warrington.  '  The 
paper  waa  directed  to  you.'  The  poor  chaplain's  coun- 
tenance exhibited  great  alarm.  '  Has  some  one  broke  it 
open,  sir  ?  *  he  asks. 

'  Some  one,  yes.     I  broke  it  open,  Sampson.     Had  you 
come  here  as  you  proposed  yesterfay  afternoon,  you  would 
have  iouhd  that  envelop*  full  of  bank-notes.     As  it  is,  they 
were  ail  dropped  at  the  infernal  macco-tabie  last  night.' 
'  What,  all  ?  '  says  Sampson. 

*Ye8,  all,  with  all  the  money  I  brought  away  from  the 
City,  and  all  the  ready  money  I  have  left  in  the  world. 
In  the  afternoon  I  played  piquet  with  my  cous— with 
a  gentleman  at  White's — and  he  eased  me  of  all  the  money 
I  had  about  me.  Remembering  that  tliere  was  still  some 
money  left  here,  unless  you  had  fetched  it,  I  came  home 
and  carried  it  back  and  left  it  at  the  macco-table  with 
every  shilling  besides  that  belongs  to  me — and — great 
Heaven,  Sampson,  what's  the  matter,  man  ?  ' 

'  It's  my  luck,  it's  my  usual  luck,'  cries  out  the  unfor- 
tunate chaplain,  and  fairly  bursts  into  tears. 

'  What !  You  are  not  whimpering  like  a  baby  at  the 
loss  of  a  loan  of  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  ? '  cries  out 
iSr.  Warrington,  very  fierce  and  angry.  '  Leave  the  room. 
Gumbo!  Ojnfound  you  1  why  are  you  always  poking 
your  woolly  head  in  at  that  door  ?  ' 

'  Some  <me  below  wants  to  see  master  with  a  little  btll,' 
says  Wr.  Gumbo. 

'  Tell  him  to  go  to  Jericho  ! '  roarS  out'  Mr.  Warrington. 
*  Let  me  see  nobody !  I  am  not  at  hrone,  sir,  at  this  nour 
of  the  morning  ! ' 

A  niurmar  or  two,  a  scuffle  is  heard  on  the  landrng-plice, 
and  silence  finally  ensues.  Mr.  Warrington's  scorn  and 
anger  are  not  diminished  by  this  altercation.  He  turns 
ronnd  'aavagely  upon  unhappy  Sampson,  who  sits  with  bis 
head'buried  in  Hia  breast. 

'  Hadn't  you  better  take  a  bumper  of  brandy  to  keep 
your  9^ts  up,  Mr.  Sampson  ? '  he  asks.  ■*  Hang  it,  man  ! 
dontbfe  sniveHing  like  a  womaii ! ' 

'0*1,  it's  not  me!'  says  Sampaoh,  tossing  hi?  heftd 
'  I  am  used  to  it,  sir.' 
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'  Not  ;j€)u !  Who  then  ?  Axe  you  crying  because 
somebody  elae  is  hurt,  pray  ? '  aaka  Mr.  Warrii^ton. 

'  Yes,  sii ! '  says  the  chaplain  with  some  spirit ;  '  beoause 
flomebody  else  ie  hurt,  and  through  my  fault,  I  have 
lodged  for  many  yeare  in  I»ndon  with  »  bootmaker,  a  very 
honest  man;  and,  a  few  days  since,  :having  a  perfect 
Telianoe  upon — upon  a  friend  who  had  promised  to  accom- 
modate me  with  a  loan — I  borrowed  sixty  pounds  from 
my  landlord  which  he  was  about  to  pay  to  his  own,,  ,  I  «aa't 
set  the  money.  My  poor  l^ndlprd's  goods  will  be  seized 
for  rent ;  his  wife  and  dear  young  chUdien  will  be  turned 
into  the  street ;  and  this  honest  family  will  be  ruined 
through  my  fault.  But,  as  you  say,  Mr.  Warrington, 
I  ought  not  to  snivel  like  a  woman.  I  will  remember  that 
you  helped  me  once,  and  will  bid  you  farewell,  air.' 

And,  taking  his  broad-leafed  hat,  Mr.  Chaplain  walked 
out  of  the  room. 

An  execration  and  a  savage  laugh,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
burst  out  of  Harry's  lips  at  this  sudden  movenient  of  the 
chaplain's.  He  was  in  such  a  passion  with  himself,  with 
circumstances,  with  all  pei^le  round  about  him,  that  he 
scarce  knew  where  to  turn,  or  what  he  said.  Sam|»on 
heard  the  savage  laughter,  and  then  the  voice  of  I^rry 
calling  from  the  stairs,  '  Sampson,  Sampson  1  hang  you  ! 
come  back  1  It's  a  mistake  !  I  beg  your  pardon  I '  But 
the  chaplain  was  cut  to  the  soul,  and  walked  on.  Harry 
heard  the  door  of  the  street  as  the  parson  slammed  it. 
It  thumped  on  his  own  breast.  He  entered  his  room 
and  sank  ba«k  on.  his  luxurious  chair  there.  He  was 
Prodigal,  amongst  the  swine— his  foul  remorses ;  they 
had  tripped  him  up,  and  were  wallowing  oyer  him-  Gam- 
bling, extravagance,  debauchery,  dlssohite  life,  rcickleBS 
companions,  dangerous  women— they  wera  alt  upon  him 
in  a  herd,  and  were  trampUng  upon  the  prostrate  youi^ 

Prodigal  was  hot, .  however,  y^  utterly,  oy^rcoiqe,  and 
had  some  fight  left  in  him.  .  Dashing  the  fUthy  importnnate 
brutes  aside,  and,  as  it  were,  kicking  hi^  ugly  remembrances 
away  from  him,  Mr.  Warrington  seized  a  great  glaw  of 
that  fire-water  which  he  had  recommended  to  pfxx  humi- 
liated Parson  Sampson,  and,  flinging  off  h^^.  fine  danask 
n>be,  raiu;  for  the  trenibling  Gumbo,  and  ordered  his 
coat.     '  Not  that ! '  roars  he,  as  Gumbo  brings  him,  a  fine 
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gi«encoat,  with  phtted  bnttons  and  a  ^Idoord. "  'A  plain 
suit — the  plsitjer  th^  bebt^!  The  black  cletheB,'  And 
GilMbo  brings  the  mouming-coat  whidi  his  masber  had 
discarded  for  Bome  months  past.  -  ' 

Mr.  Hairy  then  takes  : — 1,  his  fine  new  gold  watch  ■  2,  his 
repeater  (that  which  he  had  bcpnght  for  Hetty)^,  which  he 
puts  into  his  other  fob ;  3,  his  necklaoe,  which  he  hod 
purchased  for  Theo  ;  4,  his  rings,  of  which  my  gentleman 
moat  have  haU  a  dozen  at  least  (with  the  exception  of  his 
grandfather's  old  seal-ring,  which  he  hisses  and  lays  down 
on  the  pincushion  again) ;  5,  his  three  gold  snufi-boxes  ; 
and  6,  his  purse  ki^teid  by  his  mother,  and  oontaining 
three  shillingB  and  sixpence  and  a  pocket-piece  brought 
from  Virginia;  and,  putting  on  his  hat,  issues  from  his 
door. 

At  the  landing  he  is  met  hy  Mr.  RuS,  his  landlord,  who 
bows  and  cringes  and  puts  into  his  honour's  hand  a  strip 
of  paper  a  yard  long.  '  Much  obliged  if  Mr.  Warrington 
will  settle.  Mrs.  Buff  has  a  large  aocouiit  to  make  up 
to-day.'  Mrs.  Rufl  is  a  milliner.  Mr.  Buff  is  one  of 
the  head  waiters  and  aides  de  camp  of  Mr.  Maokreth, 
the  proprietor  of  White's  Club.  The  sight  of  the  landlord 
does  not  add  to  the  lodger's  good  hnmour. 

*  Perhaps  his  honour  will  have  the  kindness  to  settle 
the  little  account  ? '  asks  Mr.  Ruff. 

'  Of  course  I  will  settle  the  account,'  says  Harry,  ^umly 
looking  down  over  Mr.  Ruff's  head  from  the  stair  above 
him. 

'  Perhaps  Mr.  Warrington  will  settle  it  now  ? ' 

'  No,  sir,  I  will  not  settle  it  now  ! '  says  Mr.  Warrington, 
bnlljfing  forward. 

'  I'm  very — very  much  in  want  of  money,  sir,'  pleads  the 
voice  under  him.     '  Rfrs.  Buff  is-^ ' 

*  Hang  you,  sir,  geboirtjofttieway!' cries  Mr.  Warrington, 
ferocioumy,  and  driving  Mr.  Ruff  backwaid  to  the  widl, 
sending  him  almost  bopsy-turry  dotni'  his  own  landing, 
he  tramps  down  the'  stair,  and  walks  forth  mto  Bcmuj 
Street. 

The  GuaAls  were  at  exeniise  at  the  King's  Mews  at 
Charing  Cross,  as  Harry  passed;  and  he  heard  their  drama 
and  'fffes,  and  looked  ia  at  the  gate,  and  saw  tbom  at  drill. 
•I  cart  shoulder  »■  musket  «t  any  rate,'  thought  he  to 
himself  gloomily,  as  heatrodedn.     He  crossed  St.  Martin  « 
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Latiq  (where  be  tr&naaoted  some  busineas),  Euid  ao  mode 
Ms  way  into  Long  Acre,  and  to  th^  bootinaker's  house 
where  friend  Sftmpson  lodged.  The  woman  of  the  house 
said  Mr.  Sampson  was  not  at  home,  but  had  promised  to 
be  at  home  at  one ;  .and,  as  she  knew  Mr.  Warrington, 
showed  him  up  to  the  pu-aon's  apartmente,  where  be  sat 
down,  and,  for  want  oi  occupation,  tried  to  read  an  un- 
finished sermon  of  the  ohaplaiD'e.  -  The  subject  was  the 
Prodigal  Son.  Mr.  Harry  did  not  take  very  accurate 
oognizttnce  of  the  sermon. 

Presently  he  heard  the  landlady's  shrill  voice  on  the 
stair,  pursuit^;  somebody  who  ascended,  and  Sampaon 
rushed  into  the  room  followed  by  the  sobbing  woman. 

At  seeing  Harry,  Sampson  started,  and  the  landlady 
atopped.  Absorbed  in  her  own  domestic  cares,  she  had 
doubtless  forgot  that  a  visitor  was  awaiting  her  lodger. 
'There's  only  thiri«Bn  pound  in  the  house,  and  he  will 
be  here  at  one,  I  tell  you  ! '  she  was  bawling  out,  as  she 
pursued  her  victim. 

'  Hush,  hush  I  my  good  creature  ! '  cries  the  gasping 
chaplain,  pmnting  to  Harry,  who  rose  from  the  window- 
seat.  '  Don't  you  see  Mr.  Warrington  ?  I've  business 
with  him — most  impcotant  business.:  It  will  be  all  right, 
I  tell  you !  '  And  he  soothed  and  coaxed  Mra.  Landlady 
out  of  the  room,  with  the  crowd  of  anxious  littlo  ones 
hanging  at  her  coats. 

'  Sampson,  I  have  come  to  ask  your  pardon,  again,'  says 
Mr.  Warrington,  rising  up.  *  What  I  said  to-day  to  you 
was  very  cruel  and  unjust,  and  unlike  a  gentleman.' 

'  Not  a  Word  more,  sir,'  e&yn  the  other,  coldly  and  aadly, 
bowing  and  acarcely  pressing  the  hand  which  Jiaxrj  offered 
him. 

'  I  see  you  are  still  angry  with  me,'  Harry  continuea. 

'jNay,  sir,  an  apology  is  an  ^ology.  A  man  <rf  my 
station  can  atk  iot  no  more  from  one  ^  yours.  No  doutit 
yon  did  not  mdan  to:  give  taa  pain.  And  what  if  you 
didi  And  you  are  not  the  only  one  of  the  family  who 
has,'  he  said,  as  he  looked  piteously  round  the  room. 
'  I  wish  I  hadnever  known  l^e  name  of  Eamoivl  or  Castle- 
wood,'  he  continues;  'or  tb&t  [dace  yonder  of  which. the 
pinture  faflf^over  my  fir«3)lace,  and  where  I  have  .buped 
mysdf  these  long,  ilong  yean.  My  lord,  your  cousin,  took 
a  fancy  to  me,  said  lie  would  nwute  my  fortune,  has  kc^t 
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me  aa  his  dependant  tiU  fortune  has  paaaed  by.  me,  and 
now  refuses  me  my  due.' 

'  How  do  you  mean  youc  due,  Mr. :  Sampson  t '  asks 
Horry. 

'  I  mean  three  ye&rs'.salary  wjiicb  he  owes  me  a8.chaplam 
of  Castlewood.  Seeing  you  could  give  me  no  m<mey, 
I  went  to  his  loiddupj  this  morning,  and  aaked.  him-  I 
fell  oa  my  knees,  and  asked  him,  sir.  But  his  lotdship 
had  none.  He  gave  me  civil  words,  at  least  (wving 
your  presMJce,  jSr.  WarringtOTi),  but  no  money-r-that 
is,  five  guji^e^,  which  he  declared' was  all  he  bad,  and 
which  I  took.  But  what  are  five  guineas  amongst  so 
many  ?  Oh,  those  poor  little  children  !  those  poor  little 
children ! ' 

'  Lord  Cketleweod  said  he  had  no  mon^  ? '  cries  out 
Harry.  '  He  won  elev«i  hundred  pounds,  yesterday,  of 
me  at  piquet-rwhioh  1  paid  him  out  of  this  pocket-book.' 

'  I  c^re  say,  six ;  I  dare  say^  sir.  Oneean't  belieyeaword 
his  lordship  says,  sir,'  says  Mr,  Sampson  ;  '  but  I  am 
thinking  of  execution  in  this  house  and  ruin  upon  these 
poor  folks  to-naorrow.'  , 

'  That  need  not  happen,'  says  Mr.  Warrington.  '  Here 
are,  eighty  guineas,  Sampson.  As  far  as  they  go,  God  help 
youl  'Tis  all  I  have  to  give  you.  I  wish  tp  my  heart 
I  could  give  more  as  I  promised ;  but  you  did  not  come 
at  the  right  time,  and  I  am  a  poor  devil  now  until  I  get 
my  remittances  faom  Virgimia.' 

The  chaplain  gave  a  w^d  look  of.surpriae,  and  tumed 
quite  v^ite.  He  .flung  himaelf  down  on  bi^kneeB  and  sieized 
Harry's  hand. 

'■G^»at  Powers,  sir  1'. says  he,  'are  you  a  guardian jangel 
that  Hearen  h^'th  sent  me?  You  quairelled  with  my 
tears  this  moving,  Mr.  Warrington.  I-can^  help  them 
now.  They  burst,  sir,  from  a:  grateful  heart. ,  A  rock  oi 
stone  would  pour  them  forth,  i  sir; :  before  such,  goodness 
asi  yours! .  May  Heavm  eternally  bless  you,  and  give  you 
ptopperity:!  May  piy  unworthy  prayers  be, heard  in  your 
beh^,  myfriewi,  my  best  benrfaotor.I  Jlay-^-r-' 
.  '  Nftjt,  nay!  get  up^  frjeod-r-gef  up,  'Sajnpeqn.l !  .says 
Harry,  whom  this  chaplain's  adulation  and  fine  phrases 
rather  annoyed..  'I  ^mgiad  t«  h#ve  bet««Ue  to  do  jou 
»  MTvice — sincerely  g)ad-  ■  IlieFeTT^bere.! ,  Doik'^  be  on 
yourkfieeato.mei'/      .  :.:■■■■'■•■■ 
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'  To  Heaven  who  sent  yoa  to  me,  sir  1 '  eriee  the  «hftp]aitl 
'  Mrs.  Weston  !    Mrs.  Weston  ! ' 

'  What  is  it,  sir  ? '  says  the  landlady,  instantly,  who, 
indeed,  had  been  at  the  door  the  whole  time.  '  We  are 
saved,  Mis.  Weston  t  We  are  saved  ! '  cries  the  cha^ain. 
'  Kneel,  kneel,  woman,  and  thank  our  benefactor  !  naise 
your  innooent  voices,  children,  and  Uese  him ! '  A  uni- 
versal whimper  arose  round  Kany,  which  the  chaplain 
led  off,  whilst  the  young  Virginian  stood^  simpering  and 
well  pleased,  in  the  midst  of  this  congregation.  They 
would  worship,  do  what  he  might.  One  of  the  children, 
not  understanding  the  kneeling  order,  and  standing  up, 
the  mother  fetched  her  a  dap  on  the  ear,  crying,  '  Drat 
it,  Jane,  kneel  down,  and  bless  the  gentleman,  I  tell  'ee  ! ' 
We  leave  them  performing  this  sweet  bene- 
dictory service.  Mr.  Harry  walks  off  from  Long  Acre, 
forgetting  almost  the  griefs  of  the  former  four  or  five  days, 
and  tingling  with  the  conscioiisness  of  havit^  done  a  good 
action. 

The  young  woman  with  whom  Gumbo  had  been  con- 
versing on  t&t  evening  when  Harry  drove  up  from  White's 
to  his  K>dging,  was  Mrs.  Molly,  from  Oakhurst,  the  attendant 
of  the  l^es  there.  Wherever  that  fascinating  Gumbo 
went,  he  left  friends  and  admirers  in  the  servants'  hall. 
I  think  we  said  it  was  on  a  Wednesday  evening,  he  and 
Mrs.  MoUy  had  fetched  a  walk  together,  and  they  were 
performing  the  amiable  courtesies  incident  upon  parting, 
when  Gumbo's  master  came  up,  and  put  an  end  to  their 
twilight  whisperings,  and  what  not. 

For  many  hours  on  Wednesday,  on  Thursday,  on  Friday, 
a  pale  little  maiden  sat  at  a  window  in  Lord  Wrotham's 
house,  in  Hill  Street,  her  mother  and  sister  wistfully 
watching  her:  She  would  not  go  out.  They  knew  whom 
she  was  expecting.  He  passed  the  door  Once,  and  she 
might  have  thou^t  he  was  oomii^,  but  he  did  not.  He 
went  into  a  neighbouring  house;  Papa  had  never  told 
the  girls  of  the  presents  which  Harry  had  sent,  and  CFnly 
whispered  a  Word  or  two  to  their  mother  regarding  hia 
quarrel  with  the  young  Virginian. 

On  Saturday  night  there  was  an  opera  of  Mr.  Handel^, 
Mid  papa  brought  bom©  tickets  few  the  gallery.  Hetty 
"«nt  this  evening.    The  change  would  do  her  gbqd,  Tlieo 
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thought,  and — and,  perhaps  there  might  be  Somebody 
amongst  the  fine  company  ;  but  Somebody  was  Hot  there  ; 
and  Mr.  Handel's  fine  mnaii:  fell  blank  upon  the  poor  child. 
It  might  have  been  Signor  Bononcini's,  and  she  would 
have  scarce  known  the  difference. 

As  the  children  are  undressing,  and  taking  off  those 
smart  new  satin  sacks  in  which  they  appeared  at  the 
opera,  Icwkingso  fresh  and  so  pretty  amongst  all  the  tawdry 
rouged  folk,  Theo  remarks  how  very  md  and  woebegone, 
Mrs.  Molly,  their  maid,  appeals.  Theo  is  al*^8  anxious 
when  other  people  seem  m  trouble ;  not  so  Hetty,  now, 
who  is  Btiffering,  poor  thing,  from  one  of  the  most  selfish 
maladies  which  ever  visits  mortals.  Have  you  ever  been 
amongst  insane  people,  and  remarked  how  ■  they  never, 
never  think  of  any  but  themselves  ? 

'  What  is  the  matter,  Molly  ? '  asks  kind  Theo  :  and, 
indeed,  Molly  has  been  longii^  to  tell  her  young  ladies. 
'  O  Miss  Theo  !  O  Miss  Hetty  ! '  she  says  ;  '  how  ever 
can  1  tell  you  ?  Mr.  Gumbo  have  been  here,  Mr,  War- 
rington's coloured  gentleman,  miss ;  and  he  says  Mr. 
Warrington  have  been  took  by  two  bailiffs  this  evening, 
as  he  comes  out  of  Sir  Miles  Warrington's  house,  three 
doors  off.' 

'  Silence ! '  cries  Theo,  quite  sternly.  Who  is  it  that 
gives  those  three  shrieks  ?  It  is  Mrs.  Molly,  who  chooses 
to  scream,  because  Miss  Hetty  has  fallen  fainting  from 
her  chaii. 
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CHAPTER  XLV 

IN  WHICH  HABS;  nHDS  TWO  UNOLES 

B  have  all  of  us,  no  doubt, 
had  a  fine  esperieace  of 
»    the   world,  and:  a  vast 
variety     o£    characters 
I     have  passed  under  our 
f      eyes  ;    but  there  is  one 
sort    of    men — not    an 
^      uncommon     object     of 
satire  innovela  and  plays 
—of  whom  I  confess  to 
have  met  with  sparceany 
specimens  at  all  in  my 
intercourse  wiUi  this  sin- 
ful iDAiJiiiiid.     I  mean, 
;      mere  religious, bypocritea, 
"      preaching  tor  ever,  and 
not  believing  a  word  of 
their  own  sermons;    infidels  in  broad  brims  and  sables, 
expounding,    exhorting,    coraminating,    blessing,    without 
any  faith  in  their  own  paradise,  or  fear  about  their  pan- 
demonium.    Look    at    those    candid    troops    of    hobnails 
clumping  to  church  on  a  Sunday  evening ;   those  rustling 
maidservants  in  their  ribbons  whom  the  young  apprentices 
follow  ;    those  little  regiments  of  schoolboys  ;    those  trim 
young  maidens  and  staid   matrons,  marching  with   their 
glistening  Prayer-books,  as  the  chapel  bell  chinks  yonder 
(passing  Ebenezer,  very  likely,  where  the  congregation  of 
umbrellas,   great  bonnets,   and  pattens,   is  by  this  time 
assembled  under  the  flaring  gas-lampsj.     Look  at  those ! 
How  many  of  them  are  hypocrites,  think  you  ?     Very  likely 
the  maidservant  is  thinking  of  her  sweetheart  :   the  grocer 
is  casting  about  how  he  can  buy  that  parcel  of  sugar,  and 
whether  the  county  bank  will  take  any  more  of  his  paper  ; 
the  head  schoolboy  is  conning  Latin  verses  for  Monday's 
exercise :  the  young  scapegrace  remembers  that  after  this  ser- 
vice and  sermon,  there  wiU  be  papa's  exposition  at  home,  but 
that  there  will  be  pie  for  supper  :  the  clerk  vho  calls  out  the 
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pealm  has  his  dau^ter  in  trouble^  and  drcnes  thiough 
his  responses  scarcely  aware  of  their  meaning  :  the  Teiy 
Tooment  the  parson  hidqs  his  face  oh  his  cushion,  he  maj 
be  thinking  ot  that  bill  whioh  is  coming  due  on  Monday* 
These  people  are  not  heavenly-minded;  they  are  of  the 
wocld,  worldly^  cujd  have  not  yet  got  their  feet  oS  of  it; 
but  th^  are  oot  iiypoofitea,  lool(  you.  Folks  hare  their 
religion  in  sooie  haaidy  mental  lock-up,  as  it  were,— ra  valu- 
able  medicine,  to  beitakeninill-health^i  andanuin  admm- 
istera  his  ooatrum  to  his  neighbour,  and  rbcommends  his 
private  cure  for  the  other's  Qom,plaiat.  '  My  dear  madam, 
you:  have  spasms  ?  You  wiU  &td  these  drops  infallible  I ' 
'  You  have  been  taking  too  much  wine,  nty  good  six  ? 
By  this. pill  you  may  defy  &ay  evil  i^asequencea  firom 
too  much  wine*  Wid  take  your  bottle 'of  port  daily.'  Of 
sfHiitual  and  bodily  physic,  who  are  mqite-  fond  and  eager 
dispenara^  than  womea?  And  we  kapw^that,  eapeci^jj 
a  hundred  years  ago,  every  lady  in  the  ooufltry  had  her 
stJU-room,  .and,  her  medicine-cheatt  her  pill»,  powders, 
poti<H)S,  ior  all  the  village  round.   . 

My  Lady  Warrington  took  charge  of  the.  oonsciences  and 
the  digestions  oi  her  husband's  t«nants  and  family..  She 
had  the  faith  Mid  health  of  the  servants'  haU  in  keeping. 
Heaven,  can  tell  wbetiier  she  knew  how  to  doctor  thejm 
rightly  :  but,  waa  it  pill  or  doctrine,  she  administered  one  or. 
thei  otl^F  with  equal  behef  in  her  own  authority,  and  hec 
disciples  awallowed  both  obediently.  She  bdieved  hCTseK 
to  be  one  of  t^  most  virtuous,  self-denying,  wise,  learned 
women  in  thie  world  ;  and,  dinning  this  opinion  perpetually 
into  the  ears.  of.  all  round  »bout  l^r,  succeeded  in  bringing 
not  a  few  p^sons  to  join  in  hfiTi  persuasion.: . 

At  Sir  Miles's  dinner. -tiiere  was  sq  fine. a- sideboard  €^ 
plate^«ndsuob<th  number  of  men  in. livery,' that  jt  required 
somsipresenoe  o£ miad, to pe^rceive  thatthD  beer  wasof  the 
smallest  which  the  bcdlM  bsn^ght  round  in  th^^^s^ideftdid 
tajikard,  Bni.'1ihMlt.  there  was  bvi-Me-jcvtt  of- mutton  on 
the  giand  silver  dish.  \tQitta.,£!ix  Miles  called  tb*  koig'a 
health,  uad  smacked  his  j<^y  lips  ov«'  his  wiaei  he  eyed  it 
afid  the  company  as  if  the  liquor  was  ambrosia.  He  asked 
Han^  Viatrin^BBA  whether  they  had  port  like  that  in 
Virginia  V  fia  °"if  that  vas  nothing  to  the  wine  Harry 
shouhi  ta^ie  in  KorftJk.  He  jm^s^  the  wine  so,  that 
Hany  almost"  b(fcty)ed  that  it  was  good,  and  winhei^ 
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his  own  glass,  trying  to  eee  some  of  tti©  merits  which  his 
uncle  perceived  in  the  ruby  nectar: 

Jaat  aa  we  Bee  in  many  a  well-regulatoi  family  of  tMs 
present  century,  tiie  Warringtons  Km  their  two  paragons. 
Of  the  two  grown  daughters,  the  one  was  the  greatest 
beauty,  the  other  the  gnatest  genius  and  angel  of  any 
young  lady  then  aliVe,  as  Lady  Wanington  told  Hatry. 
The  eldest,  the  Beauty,  was  engaged  to  dear  Tom  Claypool, 
the  fond  mother  informed  her  ooilsin  Harry  in  confidence. 
But  the  second  daughter,  the  Genius  and  Angel,  was  for 
ever  aet  upon  our  young  friend  to  improve  his  wits  and 
morals.  She  sang  to  him  at  the  harpsichord — rather 
out  of  tune  for  an  angel,  Harry  tiiought ;  she  was  ready 
with  advice,  instruction,  conversation — with  idinost  too 
much  instruction  and  advice,  thought  Harry,  who  would 
have  far  jweferred  the  society  of  the  little  cousin  who 
reminded  him  of  Fuiny  Mountain  at  home.  But  the  last- 
mentioned  young  maiden  after  dinner  retired  to  her 
nursery  commonly.  Beauty  went  off  on  her  own  avoca- 
tions ;  mamma  had  to  attend  to  her  poor  or  write  her 
voluminous  letters ;  papa  doned  in  his  arm-chair ;  and 
the  Genius  remained  to  keep  her  young  cousin  company. 

The  calm  of  the  house  somehow  pleased  the  young  man, 
and  he  liked  to  take  refuge  there  away  from  the  riot  and 
dissipation  in  which  he  ordinarily  lived.  Certainly  no 
welcome  could  be  kinder  than  that  which  he  got.  The 
doors  were  opened  to  him  at  all  hours.  If  Flora  was  not 
at  home,  Dora  was  ready  to  receive  him.  Ere  many  days* 
acquaintance,  he  and  his  little  cousin  Miles  had  been  to 
have  a  galloping-match  in  the  Park,  and  Harry,  who  was 
kind  and  generous  to  every  man  alive  who  came  neu* 
him,  had  in  view  the  purchase  of  a  little  horse  for  his  cousin, 
far  better  than  that  which  the  boy  rode,  when  the  circum- 
stances occurred  whieh  brought  all  our  poor  Harry's 
coaches  and  horses  to  a  sadden  breakdown. 

Though  Sir  TUBlhs  Warrington  had  imagined  Virginia 
to  be  an  island,  the  ladies  were  much  better  inatract«d 
in  geography,  and  anxious  to  hear  from  Harry  all  about 
his  home  and  his  native  country.  He,  on  his  part,  was 
not  averse  to  talk  about  it.  He  described  to  them  the 
length  and  breadth  of  his  estate ;  the  rivers  which  it 
<ioasted ;  the  produce  which  it  bore.  He  had  had  with 
.-*-*"*end  a  litUe  practice  of  surveying  in  his  boyhood.     He 
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made  a  map  of  his  county,  with  eome  fine  towns  here  ftnd 
there,  which,  in  truth,  were  but  Ic^-huts  (but,  for  the 
honour  of  bis  country,  he  was  desirous  that  they  ehould 
wear  as  handsome  a  look  as  posdhle).  Here  was  Potomac  ; 
here  was  James  Kiver ;  here  were  the  wharves  whence  his 
mother's  ships  and  tobacco  were  brought  to  the  sea.  In 
truth,  the  estate  was  as  large  as  a  county.  He  did  not 
brag  about  the  place  overmuch.  To  see  the  handsome 
young  fellow,  in  a  fine  suit  of  velvet  and  silver-lace,  making 
his  draught,  pointing  out  this  hill  and  that  forest  or  town, 
yon  might  luive  imagined  him  a  travelling  prince  describing 
the  re^ms  of  the  queen  his  mother.  He  almost  fancied 
himself  to  be  so  at  times.  He  had  miles  where  gentlemen 
in  England  had  acres.  Not  only  Dora  hstened,  but  the 
beauteous  Flora  bowed  her  fair  head  and  heard  him  with 
attention.  Why,  what  was  young  Tom  Claypool,  their 
brother  baronet's  son  in  Nonolk,  with  his  great  boots, 
his  great  voice,  and  his  heirdom  to  a  poor  five  thousand 
acres,  compared  to  this  young  American  prince  and  charm- 
ing stranger  ?  Angel  as  she  was.  Bora  began  to  lose  her 
angelic  temper,  and  to  twit  Flora  for  a  flirt.  Gaypool,  In 
his  red  waistcoat,  would  sit  dumb  before  the  splendid 
Harry  in  his  ruffles  and  laces,  talking  of  March  and  Chester- 
field, Belwyn  and  Bolingbroke,  and  the  whole  company 
of  Macaronis.  Mamma  began  to  love  Harry  more  and 
more  as  a  son.  She  was  anxious  about  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  those  poor  Indians,  of  those  poor  negroes  in  Virginia. 
What  could  she  do  to  help  dear  Madam  Esmond  (a  precious 
woman,  she  knew  !)  in  the  good  work  ?  She  had  a  serious 
butler  and  housekeeper :  they  were  delighted  with  the 
spiritual  behaviour  and  sweet  musical  gifts  of  Gumbo. 

'  Ah  t  Harry,  Harry  !  you  have  been  a  sad  wild  boy  ! 
Why  did  you  not  come  soonw  to  us,  sir,  and  not  lose  your 
time  amongst  the  spendthrifts  and  the  vain  worid  ?  But 
'tis  not  yet  too  late.  We  must  reclaim  'thee,  dew  Harry  1 
Mustn't  we,  ffir  Miles  ?  Mostn't  w«,  Dora  T  Mustn't  we, 
Flora  T' 

The  three  ladies  all  look  up  do  tiie  ceiling.  Th«y  teiU 
reclaim  the  dear  prodigal.  It  is  which  shalt  reclaim  him 
most.  Dora  sits  by  and  wattheft  ¥1<K'ai  As  ioruhBitcM, 
Tivhen  the  girls  are  away,  rf»«  talks  to  him  mbre  and'more 
seriously,  more  and  more  tenderly.  Bh©  wiU  be  a  mother  f 
him  in  the  absence  of  his  own  adniitable  parwt.    She  gr»m 
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him  a  hymn-book.  She  kisses  liim  on  the  forehea4.  She 
ia  actuated  by  the  purest  love,  tendemess,  rehgloug  regard, 
towards  her  dear,  wayward,  wild,  amiable  nephew. 

While  these  sentimentalitieft  were  going  on,  it  ia  to  be 
presumed  that  Mr.  Warrington  kept)  hia  own  ooiuiael 
about  his  affairs  out-of-doors,  which  we  have  seen  were 
in  the  veiy  worst  condition.  He  who  had  been  invoured 
by  Fortune  for  so  many  weeks  was  auddeuly  deserted  by 
her,  and  a  few  day$  had  served  to  kick  down  all  his  heap 
of  winnings-  Do  we  aay  that  my  Lord  Castlewood,  his-  own 
kinsman,  had  dealt  unfairly  by  the  young  Virgiiuan,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  afternoons'  closet  practice 
had  robbed  him  !  We  would  insinuate  nothing  so  dis- 
respectful to  his  lordship's  character ;  but  he  bad  won 
from  Harry  every  shilling  whiph  properly  belonged  to  him, 
and  would  have  played  him  for  his  reversions, but  that 
the  young  man  fl.ung  up  his. hands  when  he  saw  himself 
so  far  beaten,  and  declared  that  he  mijst  continue  the 
battle  no  more.  >  Kemembering  that  there  still  remained 
ft  spar  out .  of  the  wreck,  as  it  were — that  portion  which  he 
bad  set  aside  for  poor  Sampsun — Harry  ventured  it  at  the 
gaming-table  ;  but  that  last  resource  went  down  a^ong  with 
the  rest  of  Harry's,  possessions,  and  Fortune  fluttered 
ofi  in  the  storm,  leaving  the  luckless  adventurer  almost 
naked  on  the  shore. 

Whan  a  man  is  young  and  generous  and  hearty  the  loss 
of  money  scarce  amiot*  him.  Harry  would  sell  Ms  horses 
and  carriages,  and  diminish  his,  fram  of  lUe.  If  he.  wanted 
immediate  8up{^ies  of  money,  would  not  his  Aunt  Bernstein 
be  his  banker,  or  his  .kinsman  who  had  won  so  much  from 
him,  or  his  kind  Uncle  Warrington  and  Lady  Warrington 
who  were  always  talking  virtue  and:  beneyplence,  and 
de^ring  that  they  loved  him  as  a  son  ^  He  wqutd  call 
upon  these,  or  any  one  of  them  whom  h^  ip'Kht  choose  to 
favour,  at  his  leisure ;  nieanwhilei  Sampson's  story  of  his 
landlt^'s  distress  touched  ;ther'young  gentlemMi,  «nd>  in 
order  to  raise  a  hasty  supply  for  the  clergyman,  he  carried 
off  all '  his  trinkets  to  a  certain  pawnbroker's  shop^  in 
St.  Martin'a  Lane. 

Now  this  broker  was  a  relative  or  partner  o£  that  very 
Ifcr.  Sparks  of  Tavistock  Street  from  whom  Harry  had 
purchased — purchased,  did  we  say? — no;  taken  the  trinkets 
which  ho  had  intended  to  present  to  his  Oakhurst  friends ; 
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and  it  ohanoed  that  Mr.  Spao^  oame  to  vjeit  his  brother 
tradaeman  very  sooa  after  Mr.  Wanii^on  had  disposed  of 
his  goods:  Becagmz!ng  immediatdy  Uie  littje  enamedled 
diajQond-handli^  Tepeatef  whidi  he  had  sold  to  the 
Fortanate  Youth,  the  jeweller  broke  out  into  expresaions 
regarding  Harry  which  I  will  not  mention  herti,  ■  btang 
already  accused  of  speakirg  much  too  plainly.  A  gentle- 
mim  who  is  acquainted  with  a  pawnbroker,  we  may  be  sure 
haa  a  boiUS  or  two  amoaget  his  acquaintances  ;  and  those 
hailifis  have  followers  who,  at  the  bidding  of  the  impartial 
Law,  will  touch  with  equal  hand  the  fiercest  captain's 
epaulet  or  the  finest  Macaroni's  shoulder.  The  very 
gentlemen  who  had  seized  npcHi  Lady  Maria  at  Tonbridge 
were  set  upon  her  cousin  in  London.  They  eerily  learned 
from  the  garru^us  Gumbo  that  his  honour  was  at  Sir 
Miles  Warrington's  house  in  Hill  Street,  and  whilst  the 
black  was  courting  Mrs.  Lambert's  maid  at  the  adjoining 
mansion,  Mr.  Costigan  and  his  assistant  lay  in  wait  for 
poor  Harry,  who  was  enjoying  the  delights  of  intercourse 
with  a  virtuous  family  circle  assembled  round  his  aunt's 
table.  Never  had  Uncle  Milee  been  more  cordial,  never  hod 
Aunt  Warrington  been  more' gracious,  gentle,  and  affec- 
tionate ;  Flora  looked  unusually  lovely,  Dora  had  been 
more  than  ordinarily  amiaide.  At  parting,  my  lady  gave 
him  berth  her  hands,  and  called  benedictions  from  the  ceiling 
down  upon  him.  Papa  had  said  in  his  most  jovial  manner, 
'  Hang  it,  nephew  !  whrai;  I  was  thy  age  I  ^ouid  have  ' 
kissed  two  such  fine  girls  as  So  and  Flo  ere  this,  and  my 
own  flesh  and  blood,  too  1  Don't  tell  me  I  l  should, 
my  Lady  Warrington  t  Odds-fi^  I  'tis  the  boy  blushes, 
and  not  the  girls,  I  think— I  suppose  they  are  used  to  it. 
He  !— ho ! ' 

'  Paps'! '  cry -the  virgins. 

'  Sir  Miles  t '  saya  the  august  mother  at  the  same  instants 

'  Thena,'  there,'  says  papa,  '  a  kiss  won't  da  no  harm, 
and  won't  tell  no  tales :  wiUit, nephew  Hairyf  Isuppose, 
during  the  utterance  of  the  above  three  brief  phrases,'  the 
harmless  little  osculatory  operation  has  taken  place,  and 
blushing  Cousin  Harry  has  touched  the  damask  cheek 
of  Cousin  Flora  and  Cousin  Dwa. 

As  he  goes  downstairs  with  his  uncle,  mamma  makes 
a  speech  to  the  girls,  looking,  as  usual,  up  to  the  ceiling, 
and    saying,    '  What    precious    qualities    your    poor    dear 
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cousin  has  !  Whab  shrewdness  mingled  with  hie  simpiiciity, 
aad  what  a  fine  genteel' manner,  though  upon  mere  worldly 
el^anoe  I  set  little  store.  -What  a  drea<Uul  pity-  io  tiiink 
that  such  a  vessd  should  ever  be  lost !  We  mnat  rescue 
hisH,  my  lores.  We  must  take  him  away  from  those  wioked 
oompamoBS,  and  those  horribLe  Casttewoods — iQOt  that 
I  would  speak  ill  of  my  neighbours,  But  I  shall  hope, 
I  shall  pray,  that  he  may  be  rescued  from  his  evil  oouiaes  ! ' 
and  again  Lady  Warrington  eyes  the  comioe  in  a  most 
determined  mauDer,  ae  the  girls  wistfully  lotdc  towards 
the  doof  behind  which  their  interesting  cousin  has  just 
vanished. 

His  uncle  will  go  downstairs  with  him.  He  cells  '  Gtod 
bless  you,  my  boy ! '  most  a£Fectionately :  he  presaes 
Harry's  hand,  and  repeats  his  valuable  benediction  at  the 
door.  As  it  ck)ses,  the  hght  from  the  hall  within  having 
sufficiently  iUuminated  Mr.  Warrington's  face  and  figure, 
two  gentlemen,  who  hare  been  standing  on  the  opposite 
side  c^  the  way,  advance  rapidly,  and  one  of  them  takes 
a  strip  of  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  and  putting  his  band 
upon  Mr.  Warrington's  shoulder,  declares  him  his  prisons, 
a  hackney  coach  is  in  attendance,  and  poor  Harry  goes  to 
sleep  in  Chanc^y  Laae. 

On,  to  think  that  a  Virginian  j^ince's  back  ^onld  be 
slapped  by  a  ragged  baiUffs  follower!  —  that  Madam 
Esmond's  son  should  be  in  a  spunging  house  in  Cursitn- 
'  Street !  I  do  not  envy  our  young  prodigal  his  rest  on  tbkt 
dismal  night.  Let  us  hit  him  now  he  is  down,  my  beloved 
your^  friends.  Let  us  imagine  the-  stings  of  remorse 
hee^ng  him  wakefid  on  his  dingy  pUow  :  the  horrid  jolli- 
fications  of  other  hardened  inmateis  of  Uie  place  ringing 
in  his  ears  from  the  room  hafd  by,  where  they  sit  boozing  ; 
the  rage  and  shame  and  discomGtnre.  Ko  pity  on  him 
I  say,  my  honest .  young  gMitiemen,  for  you,  of  course, 
hare  never  indulged  ia  extravagance  oe  folfy,  or  paid  the 
reokcming  of  remorsfe. 
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KMObaa  loE   ^aM  imisdeAd^  'tind 

^    he:  found  tutfiself 'ftpHAoner  in 

rthat)  diemall  lock-iep  hotise,  and 
wt'atji  'tind  EHincijwi^  Kt  the 
^  idea  of  being  subjected  to  the 
5  indignity  of  arrest  ;'■  !&ut  the 
'  preseM '  onplea^aiHtry  he  felt 
.:  sure  could  only'  bo  momentary. 
'  He  had  ■  twenty  f riend»  who 
^  -would  re'tedae'him  ffoiU  his  con* 
J  'finement !  ■  to'  i*hieh  of  theiti 
■  eh6uld-  he  Bp|ity«  Was  tiie  ■ques- 
•     ■  tion.    Mf. 'Drapfet,  ■thenVan  of 

tmsiaeefi,  who  htid  foeen'so  obseguMias  to'him  r  hiskind 
uncl6^  ttie-  baronet;  Whkvhod  brfwed-  to  mak^  hi&  house 
Hamr^s  home,  wholovod'him  aaa-son  ; '  Ws  Ctfoftiii  GaStle- 
wood;  who  h'dd  Won  such  lairg^  mme  f I'Otn  Mm  :■  HistiAiblfl 
friends  at  the  Chocote'te'Houee;  his  good  Aunt  iBwrietftift'^ 
any  one  of  these  Harry  Mt  8uv6  would  give  tknuti'h^  in 
his  trouble; ' thougW  some  df'the  relatives,  perha^,'  mi^t 
administer  to  him  a  '  tUtlB' '  Bcolding  f o*-  his  imprUdenoei 
Thti^mKin  fioijit  «-as,  that  ths- matter  should  be 'tKartssittted 
quietly,  for  Mt.  Waninigltti  (i'fes  ■an3tioU8'tHiti»4'f4w  as 
poaeibte'of  the  publio  ^ouldknow  haw*  a'g^ntletnan  ofhis 
prodigiDUB  imporfaftee  ^lftd  been  subjeolto  siwh-a  vulgar 
process  as  ati' arrest:^'-!  ■-',■■  '■  •  ■  -r-  r-.  t,ruv>  i).- 
'  Ap*etty'isen8fttion'itty  (tweBtnuiaHhive'^reated  *»  t*^ 
cIub!''thOHCht  Harry.  -  '  I  siippo*  th»tMr/6rfffyh  Still 
be  tiutiingi  all  sdrBs^'M  Jokes' ajboat'i»;^dli^:»4tine,'{*l(^e 
take'hini"!  -  BvBrybbdy  routidthelabie  wiU'ha%^heaM  ofitj 
Harch'^tt"|f«mUe^abOttt:«be  bet  1  have' -ttitfc'Him-;! ant); 
fai«h,-tmffl  tbd<>(fiiffieult"to'pay  )riii(<AVhbn''I'leM.'  'They 
wi}li«Jtt  N)  ebMtagl^P  a.  wboojj'of  D<ynltratttla«ion  "M'dHe 
8»vA^,-Mi#(ey  «MI'ifflte,5  being  titheni'prfloBiehi'Ko*  shall 
I  !evw.b*  *We  W  ftpieat'itt  the  wclria'-ftgAia-fl'  ■WfcbMjshaH 
i-«^-W«*m»*fr'fay»>h«li»^   '«b,'"'«w«gm  »;■♦««•  MS 
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mingled  acnteness  and  simplicity,  '  I  will  not  send  in  the 
first  instance  to  any  of  my  relations  or  my  noble  friends  at 
White's.  I  will  have.  Swnflwmja. counsel.  He  has  often 
been  in  a  siipilar  predicament,  and  will  know  how  to  advise 
me.'  Accordingly,  ^ ppoa  afi-the^Ugti^  of  dawn  appeared, 
after  an  almost  intolerable  delay — for  it  seemed  to  Harry 


pit  tiiitb!i:QlP.''HarTy -Very 'likely  thought  Sampson's 
diffiqulfies . iH^We  over;  or,  motfi  hkely stiH,  was  flo  m«ch 
engr^ssod  with '  his  own>  afialirs  and  perplexities_,  aa  to 
best«w  littlo . thfHight  tlpon.his  neighbour's.  Having  sent 
off  jbiS'RiissivO^the  captive's  jniad  was  soolewhat.mcff&.at 
ease,!  and  htf  oondiesooaded  ;tp  call  for  btrealrfaat^-  which 
w«8.J3iiomght.  tO'lum  presently.. J  fHie.' attendant  whoBeriV0d 
hjiawith  hia  morning  iQpBfit^ASkeid  lum  whisther  be  ifould 
ordi0E;dioiMr,i.«tr  take  hisiiUeAL^at  MFa.'SatUfi'S'tajDle  .with 
sOQ^  (Jth^igentlemeti  ?  N«t  Mf.  Wartingtop  would  not 
ordWt  dijfDflr..,,  He  shoutd  tquit  the  place  l>ef<MS>  dinner- 
time,; h«  injormed  tbsntfbarabeflwn  ':who  waited  On  him 
in  tbat  ^mj  taseirti.  i  Thcimsn  went  ^waiy,  thioking  no 
doubt'f  tbat  r  jtJU  s  waft  iUOt  .the .  £B»t :  y<m>g .  gBtitJeman  i  who 
hadannonnCed  that  b»  wasigofng  BAvay  «nei  bv/^i  litou4»  iwere 
o;fet,  -  'i  Wellr  if  your  b<HiQuc  tJg<^  stay,  there  is^oodib^of 
and  carrot  at  two  o'clock,'  says  th6r8«eptiq,.  and  oloeef 
t^  4o<^>fHLiMr.  Hbitry  and  Jua  EKtUtary^ioeditatioW' '   ■ 

iHanriK'Bi'JiieMeM^  to.  Mc  Samp^m.  ^bioughp  back  a 
nj^esftge  ■fgom'  )dw6  gBfltlefiaw*  to,  jmiJ'  iha*  ive  *oui(J  rba ,  with 
hist  patnul  as' 400a  as  rmightj  bo.:  tBitit^n-a'clook^afliie, 
eJ«ffei^o'{doc^tiBooQ<  and  noSaOpeon:  I^aBA^F^PACriY^, 
bu(inbo.wt(t|iF4lv«Gijwnbi0,|ivitJtt^  pprtmiMtt<«au>df  lfe/«laflter's 
alothfie,;wb»,'flj«»»  Wniftelf,'  Fo*ring  with^gm^  afl  Biirry'^ 
fft**-i  soft  with.  (ft.thqusaad-TOWB,  of  fidefcty,.«xpr«iBed.  bisB- 
^.  rwdfl-to  *e,  tg;P^l.hiBiafllf  jfltostosefji  qMt  ^^aio,  *• 
40'  Ul)«ui^  W- nMu«   Us  ^^r^i«d^  ii*^^,    iiany  looiA 
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tJtfi  gufiund-Bfl^wp  be  v«9((pwvell«»»:tw  IjiH  knees,  ,««iib5ft(ij^ 

clothes  to  dreea,  and  .lift  bftl4jSi:ftiu'fisngiftp*)ti|Wt;y^t*l«JsiBS«t 

fth'j.Wftrp#glrt>a.iae.verdj!*.  r.vi,  .,  „  ...  "v  .  ..:  -, -i.  ■.:■  ■,.  I 
.iM'/iQbiB0^,^,^^HW'toT0«fe^il,'/Pa¥8rGuffilM),>(»ftfcwig;nKlrt 
8oleB»ly,,»flid,prfice^eiJ,^.4fie^jhia  in«fit«v-gftrefuUy,  who 
liad!C9fld,icta!filiwiige,.Hrti4.ft.t*ileftte  aftpi:.hJe,iy«4»QrdAy!f( 
HH^ehiifiWtwei  ,ftn*  flight'*  ,d(amftl.-.mt.^  4«(!or»tingly 
Gupibp,  .flung/ aj,4a8b-  <4  ."pQy^Apfii  lin'.'M^Tiy^M  ;hmi,„»n^ 
arrayed  his  master  caoelMUy'land  ^iftg^wntf y,  £q  t^^fc  hei  vMM 
Mr.  Wftrrington  look  as  fine  and  splendid  as  if  he  had  been 
Btfepjfihgltirdlrfs'thafttd  gp  ^oSt:'J"WeS'^.-  '  ■•■'■''■'' 
'.Tndeejjj  a'fl'.thaiJ'.'Iciv'e  ^jid  setiWiiy  cl^^i^A^i6  Mr.(Jan)b<^ 
feifM^  i  ^4  f W  Jus '  ip^ Wjrl<¥;'Mwf;wift  M 

regard  and  attachment.  But  there  were  certain  thuigs 
beyood  Oumibo'afppiUW'.'  iHe'£<iu)d  not  nsdo  things  which 
W4n:«' d<me'afar«aidy;i'tHid''lie<-oiHdd''m>b'  heip'lsmg  and 

, ■  Ab  ifQp|^we,aiiflg;^t,i,tfl/'Bfty'' a,\y,ord;,fth(jiit  ,li|3  .mas^ef*^ 
arrest— such,, fto,., oath,  ae  -ttftt  wtie.  iiopossibjp  ip  k^pi 
IcS!/' with'.ft r^eaMi  full  «f'^ie£iiid»edi.ibutltraUi>'ifti  tongue 
that  bhnrer  ooiUd ' '>t6ase  >wagging,  bragging;<  'joking, '  and 
lying,  Mr*.  Gamtoehad  annoBAced  the  woful  cirbBBistanoe 
to  a^'protilgi(ius 'humbei'  6f  his  acquallltances  already, 
chieny  gentlemeD  of  the  shoulder-knot  and  worsted  lace. 
We  .AaR9;  teeeft'  Jio^  .he  oanied^ithe  iKewe.JtQuQoli^el 
J*wtert'8.  afl^-.Locd:iWr(tthatfO'*',9er.Yianta;j.,i^tej:had-iffth 
clainwfcl.it ;at.thetot>tiB«'it'»  otttb  JOfwiiiuhihe  betoi^tedi  'aod 
whjffh^iww  fieqWent^,,hy-thBiigWiti|e«ie«  .of  (ome  pfiifche 
firat  ;»^t!tUt}f,  t.H»..h»fJ'i'8«bs«qiwiitly'.-  flondfiseRndfid ;  te 

par%^tSd  feiWi«t»*iBi6/W.K$iriMUeBr.Wajni48tqp'aybfttlM's 

rQ{Hn,tAfli^'thHn>-.ba^-r^itfia&Bd.fwd  ^tiattdliahQdiTtthG'Sbocyi 

wm^iiii  S*ei»,-ift  «»p.»H.tflri»9  *rf,ai5e(rtiopa*#iJP*BrcBWP«i 

tauiihttAiiviom^  »bflt'domettiiiicirftte>iQf.hip.gria£i>iiandi 
l"R,Lf8M*wi  MdK  iflftpfiWedn  ftndf.itlwr*,being  »q-  «arthJy 
wJlffoi  jm  ptwmi  ,MMiete8/,^^i,)ep«ninghiMii'»bP.b«J 
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wh'eni'laymg' hie' hand  6ti  hia  heaft;  and''-with>^^|;tt8hing 
floods<«f  te&i^,'  'Giimbb  Bays,  inti^pty' tO'lBB  mfttfter's 
Injwnction,  •  Oh;'  no,  tnaatter !  ■  tibbb*r  to  nobody  !■''  «fe  aw 
lO  a  condition  to  judge'<if  thedegifeeOf  eredibUlty  ^wliiSh 
(raghttobe^ventuthelRd'^et&te'imiA.  '  -    --   ''■■-■■ 

The  black.had'lohg  competed  hia  ifla8t*r'8"*KJiiette : 
the  dreary  breakfast  was  over  :  slt^' as  thehoUW  Wht  ^ 
the  prisoner,  ,<«ritU-'the^-WeFi&"pdfidIrtg  Vme 'afHctiilti^er, 
but  nd  SsMpSOn '  cAtne  Un  atKoHanee  with' the^nmiBe 
sent  in  the  morning.  At  length,  sOtR&Vitbt)  after-A^An;  there 
arrived^  not  Saor^on,  but  s  billet  fram  hitn,  bealed  with 
a  moifrt  Wafep,  find  wit^HbeMnk  alrtitftt-'yet  #et; '  The  . 
nhloeky  divine's  letiter-rEtft -aft  follioNt^:- '  r  ■  ^  ii .--.  ■ 

Oh,  sir,  dear  sir,  I  bar*, di^oe, all  .that  &  maa  caa  at.t^  cf^nimand 
and  in  the  behalf  of  hia  patron  1  'S^ou  did  iiot.kiiow,  sir,'  to  what 
you  were  Subjebtiflg  me,  did  y6u  T  '  Else^  if  I  was,  to  go  'tfl  prison. 
Why  did'I  n6t(BhareyourB,'^d'whyim  I'in  ij  l(«k-ilFtftW'tf>  tSiree 
doors  off  t  )■    '■''       '■ '    ■-■  ■        .■••■■■■•'■.'■'.■■      ■  I'l   r   '   .  ■ 

'  Ves.  Such'is'ihc.faot.i  A*]  wai^iostndtigita'yiiliii'knbibitw  lull 
(ToU  tlie,d»|ige»  ht  wbifih  tiiwwaubjecbjrsbwt  j«b»t  danger  itjlll-inot 
alfrqqti  at,  the  callof  »uc|ha,bieiKfa<itiYas.^,  Wf^r^i^gfjoti  batJi.lieen 
to  rae  t— I  was  seized  by  two  villains'who  had  a  writ  against  me, 
and  jrho  hav^  lodged  ine  at  Naboth's,  l^rjl  by,  and  so  close  to  your 
Honour,'  thafufe'c'o'iitd'ahnost  hMJ  edch"i>theT  ■ait'(^& 'thb ' garden- 
walls  of  "^e  respective  hotttei  ifhMb  tte  are  conibted,' 

>.  l:had  unoliaAdKif  iminntiaiMe  tbsay^  whleU  I'dcnctaare'to  writ« 
Aown  oBi^perf.'mpRdidg  yoii^'ASursi    Hay  Uiey  nwwl't    May 
q)y.B^^.{»ftun»,  )toi>,be^tar.theja»elv?iriB  l4iq,BTaye,», C(t  , 
,.,.,1      ...j^Jfaijr.liQnowr's-ajfflictedjCVaKWnin  Qc^in^jf, 

^■iAnd>no>#, «tlMr. Sdm^hvefuste  tospef^,'Ft  willlte  onr 
dOH^ itoiatf^uedn&'tifft  <read^ 'i<Htb''tlioB6lmtft«erB  ti4ieveef  ' 
iiM  O0(U- ic^apIaJ»<dtd'4)Df  ^aiie  tai^S»ii<mn»^bA<^pet:-' 
■'iGiiinbfirts'Jo^tiaeJty-'httd'^ob.^eaoiiad'SO  Ittrai  Loiig'Aofe, 
ahdiHk  ^SampBon  web''ignamtit'«f  t^  ext<^t  df  lUi6'<;pAtrM's 
oislftMtyi'-untU'hiB-  kKoakHi  ■Bat¥y^■Ji«t«^>l8na  Jaieeiftftger 
feom  CMaber*jti.Ijjfa*;  -The  divhi0iT*B8i  BtilMhifaMlt.'With 
g#a«i1»de'  itr  thei'fiervice'  Mi-v>iWaA:}^$ton  -hJAiiljum  'omi- 
tett«d  oh  'hlT^,'  cuia  eagett''  tf^'fidd'some'  m^MBiiM  ki«iMur 
lUs'di^tosued  p^lft'Qit;'  'H0))caHW>Vhtl<  6  >ltUS&  &iitt''limd 
eUttawoMl  ^Adnt-on^frinoihis  cbtufMi<|itid  ilfaiol  i1i»«(MbMi7 
mtb  htsiknitdahlti ««  tbtpi^r  biSom,  Wd'-nov  m4  te^Lbnl 


sympath)t..'WiWDbili01i>*y«!  iftuled  .tq  ,*owib.-tb'9  .noWflOMW 

.  ^MyiQi4,pepKisWy»Bd<«iiiyyputftatoprto«iia<Ji(»plflio's 
paAsi(m«te<|<i#adiQ^    MKd  JiMot.teH  ypiii  two  (i«ffa.«iM»( 

Sampeon  ^' (»wd'yB,l«cdabJB,>f'*nd  hM>  «*jrb«iy  HtiJm 
a  fortuBftiWOfli?  ("Wie'littl^i^Mft J.WPRiTOPHOiy  ooasia 
w»8.swpll9(wadmp.  W-'QtbaTO'i  I,«K)t:Only'"«««'t  hslp.Mn 
WMTringtoii,.  Jrtrtj  aa ,  I  pMge  ycjtt  my  WfJTi  -Wt  being  iflvrtw 
le***;,**!*^,^)^-,!"*  oalftmity*,  J, iia4;p0ffl^«#lr; Milton  ]!» 
'  him  this  j  naornmgi  t«;«a^  hi-mt^  hdp  in«i!v  '4iftd  »,  lettcor 
to  thia  *fert;dwJ  »etvipit(  Tepob  Jtr,  JiVftMingtw  frojuiya 
lod^ag8iilvhi*tl«ffiib-ll*d  imn  diqpatoiied  by  th^4>e(i«jf  ppW, 

'  I  towt  getli^iq  mop^y,-jipy  lord-  Iiin«W^bah«d-B<IB(ro©ljr 
anj^ttg.'ieftjiniuftjKi^ftaftw.neUeTOigvPia-; .;We?e  i  to 
pa.wn 'my  Oaw^cjc  aadbands^  b&  muet-b^i^  mfWy.-'  P^ett 
»he'flh*^».'.r        ■  -I    .-.1     ;    ■.-.:,■   A-  h':.\:  ■.'  .     : 

'  Amen.  Go  and  pawn  your  biands,  ywf<  .t^aflSMk,  any- 
tliiig  jau,  i^apiae.  „,  tiouri  «jt*ii«iafliOiijqes;you;cre4itr,',.Baid 
my  k)rdt  and.  resumed^  the  rc^ng  otihASipqper,  whilst,  in 
^te,  (teepeettde«p(in4enc'ysipoftr,iSamBSon.  Jbft  ^na.  .,i'>   ,   . 

My  Lady  Maria  meanwhile'>U«4  bwd  tbafj  tkie^baiJpiB 
waaijkitlit.beF  bratljLQr.i  ^nd -coojectw^  what  might  b^^the 
subjeot'OH  )rhichVthc>y  Wd  bwn  ^piking.;  She  HeizedMpa^ 
the  paiBOfi :  08  he  1  issued  fA>Bii  outhia  ifr\iit|^  lin^vie^ 
with  my  lord.  She  drew  Hm  ijitotbe  4'nipe''i''^<W^  ■  *b© 
Bt^^ngBet  mw^^of  gri«f  aad.By^p»thy,?«ere  jnhwflouoteii- 
aQC«>  i  '  Telli  ime,  iwfa/at  is,ti4§:)u«  ^ppeaad  tQ  yti^Wmn 
'  ringtOQ.l!  sh»,9^9d,,,'  :  ^i.    .  .-,  i. ..: 

'  Your  ladyship,  then.'know  ?'  a«lte4  tJ>fl.<Aw!ft»(V  a-  ■ 

'  Hwv^.Ii^ot. bH(*  ift mortat  ajMapty  ereri^WB  Ijili««»aat 
brought  the  dreadful  news  last  night  ? '  asked  mj=  MSi 
*  We  hfufc  it  a«,.ivfl,-c««iG-fc(nDjtte  op^a-^qm  m^  Ii*dy 
Yarmouth's  box-7T-nty/iwdr  my  il^y:C4Btlow,ao^i,.fLB4  !•'  _■ 

^Hi8,J»^dship^.»fc«Pv*■4.fa«^W^l■Tewtjou^^  ei^ppcpi  " 

'  Benson  told  th6*e»i8ii|!^^^ftiaw)W!*rp»  thft.pla(yiw>ua» 
t*-oaF,i*»ft,irIlWfe»*.iI<«djr  MaWi.ii)i:r...'  .„m  p,.->  i,'aU  ' 

The  chaplmn  lost-  all  -  patienofr.^i  t^mw  ,^,  ^w}^ 
^phm\9-'\J (EM»iifcV)0rhWb'i*|6/»id, .with-W.  wtl^*'  a™ 
:^(tpWJ^I(te)M(rt*r#fe*bftJMMW#W^iV>»hi^  A»WJnsj 

h«4i  priiKoDi;  fiM*»e««D*:i*ftd,  wl-tth*.  4*»Urfa^«*«'' 


Then  my  Lady  Maria  broke  i«tfl't«ltllittri^#i4f'H«(i«rbj 
irfimeirtW'i'  W  her.',  mh-  Wth-ftid  kStf.'i'J-J^heil^i^iwtl 

fMnilM  tall'bot;' it  i&  ^Miderfiil  wbjtfa' ijtjtffbe^  fff'ittntHi  ■ 

theyAriU'tfelliftboirt'oneiaJMhetl'iiWitfitearB'iWfprWfcltteiisi 
Itb'tiiJt  likti'to'^hink'^bo-Jir  ataoii'stta^giP]mgMjge/,''-hBAv 
MWrifti  buttl)  ihW.  *fffrtoWH  A«a  Sifii{>d*i)fled  littidS;  ifeiWlilbB 
tfie  'tot*ih*i  tJpAtt  ittie  hfefeory  of.  Wmdet'  afi  tiei"  notteftidrily; 
SKe  contfiK^neniM  iho' mb[i<'»bd'tb«' bdi^a'Wlike';-'  'ebe 
shhftkBd  owe'-irtWftrfegattt-itfe'^to  Hsft+eiii  tti^idri!^^  whj-'i* 
hisd'iiWd©teUtsh^-^i^-iJ''(hdvidr  ^mJiidf ■i*htLf iriaa^'fihe,«BUed 
Ker'  brotfefers; ■ 'slStert,'  unclei,'"AFiiittej  ■  j»art«td)'5i  'aind  iem- 

flow;  sff.(**Ill  fwhfer'(t&tcri^,9ei'ifotibui»  Wi'herdeftieattewV, 
that  the  alarmed  chaplain,  fearing  the  scene  -Ithittb' 'Might 
en9Be,'m*fefot''>tbBei&Set!  '"".  •■"/■■>  '■■•  ■■  ••■'  ■"■  n.'. 
''  My  l(WV'10oltiilgU*'frott'^elWoI^or<i*fe€*!c*OU{)Jrt^ 
tthichi  engaged  &ii»,'  r%aYd^  th^  f6ritMH(1fota^-with  ^tM 
surprise, '^Atnd  ^]lBiiViidi«gb(iA''^Tmg'mfilV'tti>iSrtt0-6,i'hw; 

a6m«'its:'ihA'vk^'k>it(k%«4&*iM ■■■'■■  "  -r.,.u  -.ha  -,!.. 
■iiBa^,  Whew  iwwfcdv-we'hd.ve'sittHihWiijoiirftgeoil&MBria 
etfUM'be.'-Afi'aid-'a'S'-yha  'wan  i6edirtarily'oe''hei">bi'0tlhl6r, 
(flle^A^-hotHi^  i'Wdd-tw  be^MgittfeRed  WoW-b;!('  ahyi  iM- 
gilige'ttf'ft'bH^'W' 9Bt*a8ttt'»t-Ma'<!Diflmafid.-''i''i  ''/'■  'f^- ' 
' "  *  SbV  mf  ibdl  ■»■'  ■fffif!L'iMH**"tiufe')''  ''yott  *it  ^Wfl  -fHai  hlia 
ift^^rt vife  ttf cfei«ff Afld'i>^tfh!iii'i  f^t^fi  rtil'tib'^obr  boy's 
last  shilling,  and  you  won't  give  himftf  gained  otif'^-^hln 
own  WittriiHgb'i«>ttfee-!W-p^ifiH©S8l!"-'-l'  -'lii'  '■>•  i'--^.' 
1  if<St)'>thtii'»tftithat  b)iAt)I&!«  tMl'-b«eti  <MHhl;>tales'4''kiys 

"'l>^i8tliIs«"h^rT'ia5'1'     it^yMfer'ifilS'iWge*;  ife^'l^Wm 

go;-i-fe#%itl'>b(K^!MiiriWftfctfifcrlw!a««a.-''"'  ^■i(*(i'>im.:  t' 

i'l'toe^^itet-'tttJWfarr^  "#fiw4l%y'iai!i«ertiitei>%ds*M%e  ia 

,  '  What  can  the  women- W>I&  4t*Ailh'>««fere"%fte** 'a** 

V'^4?****^*y^'«5'*^'^JMt&'rf8»(ragi^  hie-!«(Wl»iW: 
.-"^ft.'**tri'W>  «ef'«*«P««KRtNiMfti*rt*6tH*»tW«tf b*i. 


rau'n{!8lh^''IUiv6  eburkgft'-wo,  7ior-i)k«i)otiv;<  nor  oemmoil 
feeBng;  'Afl  few  «tiua!B  won't -play  vflitJi  yoaii.ttij'I^Lord 
G^^MvSod,-  you  tAak -take,  thid  poor  lad;  onrll  of  Vipgkaw, 
ytltM'dttn*'ktham«t,'fi6d>  pigeon  hknl  Ob,'  ili^<si:Auiw-^ 
a;Bli«nte !''-'"""  ■  ■  ■■    .1  ■:.■■■<  v/'   ■;■:■  ..,• 

' 'We  adid  «M>ldtfying'«»tf  orvn  ganie^'I  supprac.  :H*ven^t 
^ttU'ifl»:^*hd WojToiWs Mtwin?  M ityoo ttwi wrt«que«aMBh 
afl'OfW  rtidaMl'aboufr1iie'-p6tH-;(»dfroin  Virginia^?  Haa 
B&i  Htinry  CPied  off,  or  has  ybuclady^p'j^t  a  tettericffBr  ! ' 
cried  my  lord.  *  If  you  won't  have  Mm,  one  of  t4»e.'War- 
'  rihi^tl  gfrls  ^itl,  I  premiBO  y6u'^  and  ttie'old^SlethddiBt; 
woman  in  Hill  Street  wiU"^Vfr  Kim' thArohoice'iof  «itlier, 
Att^ytM  fr'febl,'Maria  Bsmond  t  A  gtetttet >tbo\,  I  mean, 
thMi'irt  odWrtiWi  ?■         ■  .  ;• 

''  I^houfti'bie  a  foc4  if  I  tfaOti^t  thai  eitheroftnujK  brothers 
eodld' act,  like  iih  honest  lAuit^igene!'"  said  Abiria.i  'lam 
a- fotd -tOv t's^wS*  tt"**  you  ■Witt  -b^  other  thah  yoA  aret 
that'if'^p«U>fetd-Bny  relative  in  dietfess' yOu  witt  helik  him^; 
ttiall'tf: ;^ou«an  mee¥\(mi'aivietiia<yoii  won't  fleece  nim.'  ' 
'  SlfeeeeiHirit'lPriia  !  -What  folly  are  you  talking !  Bare 
you  riot  s«bir,  fromthe'  doai'st  Iwhich  the-  lad  has  l%en 
running  for  months  pa^i  hoVhe^otild  eAd  ?'  '  It  i-haS  not 
*o«ft}S'mdriey,  some  other  would.'  I  n«('sr>grudged>'thee 
tby  tittl*  plans  ■  T<^ardhig  Mm:  Why  shouldeb  •  thou  fly 
in  a'paaaion;  feecmifi^  I  havo  jufit  put  dM  ray  h^nd  to  te^e 
what  he  was  offering  to  all  the  worid  ?  I  reason  "with  yon, 
I  dont' know -why,  Majihj  YoU  shicniM  be  oldonoogh  to 
UnderMaad'rdatfon',  'at' any  ra^e:-'  You  think  ^  this  money 
beFonged  of  right  to  Lady  Miria;  Warangfton  arid 'her 
children  ?  I  tell  you  that'iWthree  -moiiths  ftiote/fevery 
shaiin^YCOdM^hkve.lound'ltB  Wily  to  White's' iia(ico>4able, 
and  that-it  i8<niHeh>b«tt«r  spent' in'pitying  my  i(^bl»)  -fio 
nlu0h'  ffft  ybiii^lady^iiip^  angel-,'  m^<t46m,  utdmOMces,'  and 
n&«gHty>lftt^^^Bi'"  S«fe  f  tiftM^a'CDodtontbtr,  Bnd>wpay 
th«ttt''j*totwi(M!orrt>«mdik«d^w««a#.^  '"■  ■,  r  ..:  r/  .n..- 
'  '^i]tfy>go(Mi'~hi<eth«fi'mighti4!kavegiv»iiri.iiittl0^moT&^ttiaii 
land^wtkds  t»  Wei'Ja*'i?Oifi»**ho»tdh«ih^:jo8tnt»flcen-^iMiitf- 
drMs,'>iht«r0<^«ed"ttltr'siStilfvi{rfttifisiaflMti(»iiMi«  iN-athar/" 
■■  -■  ■'  --GlvtiAt-  'H^VUiS,'  'Mt^ia^  f '  biWtl  fttU  mit&^  e  viniaAtuof 
this  affair,  unpleasant  as  it  seems,  a  clever  woman  'tAa^nntdtp 
h«r"fc(»ttntagi>^'4rit«t  niyfattdil  'KidlaiiMitt'ebtnfMiid'  to 
comprehend.  .r-f.-."- 


4flt>  faaK.mBiawum  ,■■:. 


1  h«Fingiiqiiileneno\j^  tojdnKW  wwlage:KQ!Tqw» 
pursed  affain. .  Bab  Bt)>pl)<»c'jI.MT^njt9  ]fao>?  ^  a  pa^^iA 
auiotibBriatiulrr  wMehmiaiy  baiappiioabIptooiHs..;i,It,jft|tilijej 
A-  gieeiit  ycuhg  laid'of  toI«i%hle>@xp0GtatignBrCQmes,up,fEom 
the  country  to  his  friends  in  town — never  mind  fron^.^vbftt^ 
obuntr^:  Beivernmitid  .to  wbftt,  twwn.  i:  At>i.^(}^rl$  faqi&le 
relatdv9(,  who  tias  been  dr^gfng'hctr  apiost^rbtMiHiift^ut 
theBe-fhoiV;inahy  .y«*ire.4h»ll,.w6it»yi?rTfTftxt«rtB(ft  pr4in^ 
of  monriftge  fttommyytnulg  ,ganUeiBfi|D^  nsvernwd  dBrwhot 

COliffitMtllSl^    ......■:■,■■,.    ;    1",    .,,;,.        li    ■       .M,  I  '-.-  :i    ,..  ,-.  , 

'Myldrdt'do^i^obiwaot 't9  iniujinyopr  dieter;  n§  if^,fB 
toinjuncyowriOousib  ?.'«fik&Matia.    t,.  ;■    if!   ■:    ,  i,  .. 

'■^■Myi(5dod!cbiWi.«Ud,I  aaji  a.  aulfleiword.Rbpu*  fleecing, 
or  cheating,  or  pigeoning,  or  did  I  fly  iD^Oi  a  paaeipil  ;^1md 
yn^  inekikcdi  me>.^  .I.knoW 'thfi;4lt»9raaGp  th^-musf  -be  ' 
made  faiiy<Mjr''tempecj  aitd.t))«'«ataral'folly  (jfiyosii  ees. 
I  say  itFeated:y«u  TtitbboA  WQida— iligo  wiwJtbimyEitory. 
T]aw:l€J(l«ifl^:relatiife  extracts  a.pconuse-qf.ttwirfaagq  from 
the  yoliag'ltidt  wbicjt  Bi;yi  getitleoUU/ is . qmte  uawuUng.  (o 
keep.  iMOi^'be  won't. ieepUtt,  .iHe:i»;Mtterly.jtii*d.  of}  his 
oldc^lysitelbtfveiC'  be tt^  pleftd  hig;niothf<r'sii«fu»al.:  ^b.^ 
mm  Idaiabythiog  4o  get<out  of,iuH  pffOjjiiBe.'-;,  ,-■  ■,,.,  •..  .,■■.  . 

'  Y«s^  ifiberwnftoaeof  .Q3£fiHiotKls,n:iyI'<^'(^tJe^gi^jdr 
Bntithia  iad  tnan«f  JionouxwiQiara^peaJcaLg  of,'i^rie^'MB<iAt 
irtu),!  iani^Kwei  admice^'^th^'id  'otiieVB)',kqw«R<iT  li^Us 
dw/sKW/it.iaiierbwnSfcimly.ir  :■  ■■■,-■•'[..■-■■.•>■ 

■  'l  doiinojt  o<NitrtbAic4''eithiet  of  :iQy  deaf,  ai^ber'ai'eoja^ks; 
Oneof  uBw^utdifling.'the  j»E4DMHe,tO;the..wiitd8i.eBp«oif^y 

aBltidOBS  JB»<l'fl«Btiil  writfilg.' !     J     ■■      ]'!■■:•      ■..     Ii,..,;  ■ 

-.; ^ Hy. lood  E'.gnaps 'Oiat^'MMia>.    :   i.' v   W-.--   I        -\   :l !;.: 

{rfayed'lb^  the  j^iiati  ^^BenwMit  wikhictKiffilent  ^iU,!i  IChe 
iJdwoBuo^iBithe  bestiai**  pf.guii(ftifaMy*r(:Wh»I«yw,iwere 
■wrpgtddj  youf!baife4i.werQ,Sfl«clied.fot  tbe  Mj^b/Wqt'P  iMtws 
toyou.  Whenyouwereh*ll<»oiie,lHiie;l9W«rs!b<!4^Wrppeftreidi 
andlyou.-BaidiMtUngi/lifce  a  iwiM.Womwi'as  A'OUiare  wme- 
tanirte(VJ.Yi)U..i^iU^hank{af..ftt*epi,yi4m5„Caj#pl(ee,,i  ■S(»t..    A. 

kmbemlk.  >Wblftt-M;tiluftlitiUelos%D£  ibtvorW/Uweibmdrod 

■ptam(i»:?i(, I,;, ,...„■   ;..■/■,;  .  ■,  ,.   ■:  .,.  li:.j!Tii.:F-i,  ■;■[.-!!  .■!!■;!■;    -■. 

':'  'LNtii^EKice  itiuuu  tiidft  bbndraJt.  iBjr,lordi  ?.:'.,iiit«poeeg 
Maria.  l-.i', ■!■.■:. ii-, 

-'fi-Bbrf  "neAa.lUmd  b  JM«HkedL,.pB.  tw»,l  m(j;!e'iW.ieBB. 
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Wbat)  ie  this  loss  at  carda? '  A  mere  bagat^e  I  You  see 
playing  for  a  principaUty.  You  want  your  Idi^om  in 
Viifglma ;  (Mdlf  ytra  listen  to  my  opmion,  the 'little  mia< 
f  (»1iun»  which  has  happened  to  y<ouF  swsht  is  6  pi«i»  of  gKot 
good  fortune  to  you.' 

'  I  daa't  underataad  you,  my-  lOTd.' 

'  O'est  poe^ibk  ;  but  eit  down,  and  I  wiB  ex<plwa  what 
I  mean  in  a'  manner  suited  to- your  capacity.'-  And  so 
Maria  Esmond,  idio  had  ailvaiKwd'to  her  brother  like 
a  nging  lion,  now  sat  down  at  his  feet  like  a  gentie 
lamb.  ' 

MadanW'  de  Ben»tein  was  not  a  little  moved  at  the  news 
of  her  n^hew's  arreet,  whioh  Mr.  Gumbo  brought  to 
C3aEges'  Street  on  the  nisht  o(  the  calamity.  She  would 
have  orois-examined  tbe  black,  and  had  further  pMtioulaca 
respe^Qg  Harry's  mishap ;  but  Mr.  Gumbo,  uizioua  to 
carry  his  intelligence  to  otiier  quarters,  had  vaoi^ufd  when 
her  ladyship  sent  for  him.  Her  temper  was  not  inqn'oved 
by  the  news,  or  by  t^  sleepless  night  whioh  she  B|>ent, 
I  do  not  envy  the  dame  de  compoffnie  who  played  cards  with 
her,  or  the  servant  who  had  to  lie  in  her  obamber.  An 
arrest  was  an  everyday  occunence, .  as  she  knew  very 
well  as  a  woman  of  the  world.  Into  what  difficulties  had 
her  'Soapegraoe  -of  a  nephew  fiJlan  ?  How  much  money 
should  she  be  called  upon  to  pay  to  release  him !  And 
had  he  run  through  all  his  own?  Provided  he  had  not 
oommittod  himself  very  deeply,  she  was  quite  disposed 
to  aid  him.  She  liked  even  his  extravaganees  andfolliee. 
He  was  the  only  being  in  the  world  on  whom,  for  krag, 
long  years,  that  weary  woman  had  been  aUe  to  bestOw 
a  littje  natural  aSectlon.  So,  on  their  difier«it  beds,  Ae 
and  Harry  were  lying  wakeful  together ; .  and  quite  early 
in  the  raoming  the  mrasengers  wlucheach  sent  lorUi  tm  the 
same  bnaoess  mery  have  oroesed  each  other.' 

Madame'  Bernstein's  messenger  waS'  dispatched  to  the 
cfaamfaeDs  lef'her.man  of  iiutinesa,  Mr.  IXraper,  witii  ao 
order  that  Mr.  D.  should  ascertain  for  what  soma  Mr.  War-> 
rihgMn  had  been  amstedt  'and  fqrtihwith  lepair -do  tlie 
bavonflsa.  Dra^r's  eraisaaTiasi  speedily  foHod  'Out  that 
Mr  J '  Waniogtan -waa  lotted  apolose  beiide  th«n,  Bad  tiiB 
amount.of  astai&ers  against'bini'BO  far.'  .Wcne-theDentfaei 
Of»flitpTS^j«Blno'doabt'*bMe^w«fey  ^ty  .wmiiit-'certtirl'' 
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idoK.ujKin  him  when  they- Were  incMk  aoqu«iiit^  with  hiv 
imprieonimnt. 

To  Mr.'GpttrkB,  the  jeweller,  for  those  unlucky  presets, 
so  muah ;  to.  the  lancUordin  Bond  Street,  for  boArd,  fire, 
lodging,  so  much  :  these  were  at  present  the  only  tjauns 
against  Mr.  Warringtoni  Jfy.  Draper  found.  He  vas  ready 
at  a  signjJ  from  -her^  ladyship  tb  settle  them  at  a  moment. 
The  jeweller's  accoutit.  ought;  especially  to  be  pajd.  for 
Mr.  Hany  had  acted  most  iijiprudently  in  tsJimg  goods 
from  Mr.  Spfti^  on  credit,  and  pledging  them  witji  a  pawn- 
broker. He  must  have  been  under  some  immedia^ 
pressure  for  money ;  intended  to  redeem  the  goods 
immediately,  meant  nothing  but  what  was  hooourable  of 
course ;  but  the  aSaJr  woiUd  have  an  ugly  look,  if  made 
public,  a.nd  had  better  be  settled  out  of  hand.  '  There 
oannot  betbe  least  difficulty  regarding  a  thousand  pounds 
more  or  lees,  for  a  gentlemui  of  Ur,  Warrington's  rank  and 
expeotations,'  said  Madame  de  Bernstein.  I^ot  the  least : 
her  iady^ip  knew  very  well  that  there  were  funds  belonging 
to  Mr.  Warrington,  tm  which  mtxiey  could  be  at  once 
raised  with  hee  ladyship's  guarantee: 

Should  he  go  that  instant  and  settle  the  matter  with 
Messrs.  Amos  ?  Mr.  Harry  might  be  back  to  dine  with 
her  at  two,  and  to  confound  the  people  at  thedubs,  who 
an  no  doabt  rejoicing  ov^  hia  mielortunee,  said  the  com- 
passionate Mr.  Dnt,p». 

But  the  BaronesB  had  other  views.  '  I  think,  my  good 
Mr.  Draper,'  she  said,  '  that  my  yonng  gentleman  haa 
sewn  wild  oats  wiQUgh  ;  and  whan  he  comes  out  of  prison, 
I  riiould  like  him  to  come  out  clear,  and  without  any 
liabilities  at  all.     You  are  not  aware  of  all  his.' 

'  Kd  gentleman  ever  does  teU  all  his  debts,  madam,' 
says  Mr.  Draper ;   '  no  one  /  esfex  had  to  deal  with.' 

'There  is  one  which  tha  silly  boy  has  contracted,  and 
from  which  he  emght  to  be  released,  Mr.  Draper.  You 
remember  a  little  oircumotanoe  which  occurred  at  Ton- 
bridge  Wells  in  the  autumn  !  '  About  which  I  sent  up  my 
man  Ca^  tojnou  ?  ' 

'Wken  ypur  ladyship  pleases  to  recall  it,  I  Demembcsib 
—-not  othedwise,'  says  Mr.;  Draper  with  a  bQW.  '  A  lawyer 
should  be  liks  a  Popish  ooufeucrt', — what  is  told  him  is 
a  aecreb  for  ever,  and  for  everybody.'  So  we  most  not 
whisper  Madame  Bernstein's  seoret:  to  Mr.  Itoapei;    bat 
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the  reader  may  perhaps  goesa  it  from  the  lawyer's  conduct 
BubMqn«itly. 

Hifl  lawyer  Mt  pretty  certain  that  ere  long  he  would 
receiv«  a  snmmons  trom  the  poor  young  prisoner  io 
Cunitor  Street,  and  waited  for  that  invitation  before  he 
Tisited  ilr.  Warrington.  SiX'«nd-thirty  hoars  passed  ere 
the.  invitation  camo,  during  whiefa  period  Harry  passed  the 
dreariest  two  days  ^^ich  he  ever  rememberedto  IwTe  spent. 

"Smk  wm  no  want  of  company  in  the  lock-oip  house,  the 
bailifTs  rooms  were  nearly  always  full ;  but  Harry  preferred 
the  idingy  solitudis  of  his  own  room  to  the  society  round  his 
lady's  tal:^,  and  it  waa  only  cm  the  seeond  day  of  his 
arrest,  and  when  his  purse  was  emptied  by  the  heavy 
chai]Kes  of  the  place,  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  apply 
to  i&.  Draper.  He  dispatched  a  letter  then  to  the  lawyer 
at  the  Temple,  informing  Jiim  of  his  plight,  and  desiring 
him,  in  an  emphatic  poetsoript,  not  to  say  one  word  about 
the  matter  to  his  aunt  Madame  de  BemBteia. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  apply  to  the  old  lady 
excopt  at  the  very  last  extremity.  She  had  treated  him 
with  80  much  kindneee,  that  he  revolted  from  the  notion  of 
treepassing  on  her  bounty,  and  for  a  while  tried  to  please 
himself  with  the  idea  that  he  might  get  out  of  durance 
without  her  ev^i  knowing  that  any  misfortune  at  all 
had  befallen  him.  There  seemed  to  him  something  humiliat- 
ing in  petitioning  a  woman  for  money.  No  I  H«  would 
apply  ant  to  Me  male  friends,  all  of  whom  might  hdp  him 
if  they  would.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  send  Sampson 
to  one  or  other  (^  them  as  a  n^otiator,  had  not  the  poor 
fellow  been  oaptured  on  his  way  to  succour  his  ftiend. 

Sampson  gone,:Hany  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
his  own  negro  servant,  who  was  kept  on  the  faxrt;  all  day 
between  Temple  Bar  and  the  Court  end  of  the  town  with 
letters  from  hia  unlucky  mast«r.  Firstly,  then,  Harry 
sent  oS  a  moat  pirivate  and  ooii£dential  letter  to  hia  kinsman 
the  Bight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  CasUewood,  saying 
how  he  had  been  cast  into  prison,  and  be^ng  Castlewood 
to  lend  him  the  amount  of  the  debt.  '  Reuse  to  keep 
my  Jrt^Mtion,  and  the  oauseof  it,  a  profound  secret  from 
the '(MRT  ladies,' wrote  poor  Harry. 

''Was  ever  anythii^  so  unfortunate  1 '  wrote  back  Loid 
CnsU^wood,  in  r^ly.  '  I  suppose  you  have  not  got 
my  note  of  yesterday  1    it  mmt  be  lyii^  at  your  lodginr^ 


whare— I  hope  fn  Heflkvenl— jwa  will  sopo  be,  too..  My 
dear  Mr.  Warrington,  thinking  you  were  as  lich ;»» .CroaiuB 
— otherwise  I  should  never  have  sat  down  to  oaid»  with 
y»u— I  wrote  to  you  yeeteiday,  beg^ag  you  to:  lend  me 
some  mobey  to  a^peasie  soine  huogry  duns  whom  I  don't 
kaoW  how^  else  to  pacify^  My  poor  fellow  1.  .every  dulling 
of  your  money  rteat  to  them,  and  but  for  my  peer's  priTilege 
I  might  be  hob-aud-nob  with  >you  now  in  your  dungeon. 
May  you  soon  escape  from  it,  i»  the  prayer  of  your  aiacere 
Casttawood.'  ■ 

This  was  the  result  of  ^plioation  numberone  :  and  we 
may  imagine)  that  Mr.  JIarry  read  the  reply  to  hie. petition 
witUL  rather  a  blank  faioe.  Never  mind  I  There  was  kind, 
jolly  Unele  Waniugton.  Only  last  night  his  aunthad  kissed 
him  and  ioved  him  like  a  son.  His  Uncle  had  called  down  ' 
blessings  onhishead.  and  professed  quite  a  paternal  regard 
for  him.  With  a  feeluigoE  shyneas  and  modeety  in  presence 
of  those  virtuous  parents  and  family,  Harry  had  never 
said  a  word  about  hia  wild  doings,  or  hia  hoise'raoings,  or 
his  gunblinga,  or  his  extravagances.  It  must  oil  out  now. 
He  must  oc^ess  himself  a  Frodigal  and  a  Sinner,  and  ask 
for  their  forgiveness  and  aid.  So  Prodigal  sat  down  and 
composed  a  penitent  letter  to  Uncle  Warrington,  and 
exposed  his  sad  case,  and  besought  him  to  come  to  the 
rescue.  Was  not  that)  a  bitter  nut  to  crack  for  our  bai^ty 
young  Yirginiaa  ?  Hours  of  mortification  uid  profound 
thoa^t  as  to  the  pathos  of  the  contpoution  did  Harry 
pass  over  that  letter;  sheet  after  sheet  of  Mr.  Amos's 
sixpence  a  sheet  letter-paper  did  he  tear  up  before  the 
missive  was  complete,  with  which  poor  blubbering  Gumbo 
(much  vilified  by  the  bailiS's  followers  and  pai-aeites, 
whom  he  was  robbingi  as  they  conceived,  ot  £heir  ^ec- 
quisites). went- his  !wa^.- 

At  evening  ttw .  fiithful  negro  brought  back.^a  thick 
letter  in  his-  aimt'&  basdwniting.  Harry  opened,  t^ 
letter  with  a.  tremMiilg  band,  fie  thought  it)  wm  full  of 
baok^iotesi  Ab,  mi  t  .itoonbained  ^  miraoti  (Darnel  in 
li«  i4ons'Den\  by.Miii>WhJtfiBld  ftndia  letiter  £i:om  it»dy 
Waitingtmi  tayiog>t^at,  mSirMJiee'aabsBBc.efcomXfindon, 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  opeoillg, bis, letters,  and  henexk,  p€*- 
totoo.  Was  fbecome  aC^UMotedlwith  a  fact!  wbich  she  Je^fored 
f^tn  heg  iutmivt  aoitl  to  Jeam,  inamely,  that  hbr.  nephew 

■wri*gi»oni.l»A  tiBPrt -ftrtrtrnvoW  amjvm^mid^.,  Ot 
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courae,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  MJIee,  she  couid  noti  hope  to 
have  at  command  such  a  sum  as  that  for  irhich  Mr.  War- 
rington wrote,  hut  she  sent  hiiaiiet  heartfelt  prayers,  her 
deepest  eommlaeratitm,  and  a  diaoourae  by  dear  Mr.  Whit- 
field, which  voilM  comfort  htm  in  his  preaent'(alae  !  she 
feared  not  undeserved}  calamity.  She  added  profuse 
references  to  particular  Scriptural  chapters  which  would 
do  him  good.  If  she  might  speak  of  things  worldly  she 
said  at  ffKcA  a  mtymtnt,  she  would  hint  to  Mr.  Warrington 
that  hiB  epistolary  orthography  was  anything  but  correct. 
She  would  not  fail  for  her  part  to  comply  with  his  express 
desire  that  his  dear  cousins  should  know  nothing  of  this 
most  ■painfvi  circumstance,  and  with  every  wish  for  his 
welfare  here  and  elsewhere,  ehe  subscribed  herself  his 
loving  aunt,  Maegabbt  Wabbington. 

Poor  Harry  hid  his  face  between  his  bauds,  and  sat  for 
a  while  with  elbows  on  the^^eaay  table  blankly  staring  into 
the  candle  before  him.  The  bailiffs  servant,  who  was 
touched  by  his  handsome  face,  suggested  a  mug  of  beer  for 
his  honour,  but  Harry  could  not  drink,  not  eat  the  meat 
that  was  placed  before  him.  Gumbo  however  could,  whose 
grief  did  not  deprive  him  of  appetite,  and  who,  blubbering 
the  while,  finished  all  the  beer,  and  all  the  bread  and  the 
meat.  Meanwhile,  Harry  bad  finished  another  letter, 
with  which  Gumbo  was  commissioned  to  start  again,  and 
away  the  faithful  creature  ran  upon  his  errand. 

Gumbo  ran  as-  far  a&  White's  Club,  to  which  Jiouse  he 
was  ordered  in  the  first  instance  to  cany  the  letter,  and 
where  he  found  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
Even  the  prisoner,  for  whom  time  passed  so  alowh^,  wa« 
surprised  at  the  celerity  with  which  his  nt^o  had  .performed 
his  errand- 

At  least  the  letter  which  Harry  expected  had  not  taken 
long  to  write.  '  My  lord  wrote  it  at  the  hall-pQiteT's  desk, 
while  I  stood  there  then  with  Mr.  MorriSt'  said  Gumbo, 
and  the  letter  was  to  this  efieot :— - 

Dbab  Sibv— I  KB  aony  I  ouoot.  comply  trith  y<w^  wiah,  m  Pn 
(Anart  of  money  at  preMnt;  having  paid  Wge  bhbu  ta  you  «b  w«B 
u  to , other  gwitl^«Q, 

Ifoura  obediently, 

Mabch  AMD  B. 

Henry  Warrington,  Esq. 
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'  Did  Lord'  March  say  anything  ? '  aaked  Mr.  Warringtoo, 
looking  very  pale, 

'  He  say  it  was  the  coolest  thing  he  ever  knew.  So  did 
Mr.  Morris.  He  showed  him  your  letter.  Master  Hany. 
Yes,  and  Mr.  Morris  say,  "  Dam  hia  imperence  !  "  '  added 
Gumbo. 

Harry  bocst  into  such  a  yell  of  laughter  that  his  landlord 
thought  hs  had.  good  news,  and  ran  in  in  alarm  lest  he  was 
about  to  lose  his  twiant.  But  by  this  time  poor  Harry's 
laughter  was  over,  and  he  was  dung  down  in  his  chair 
gazing  dismally  in  the  fire. 

'  I — I  should  like  to  smoke  a  pipe  of  Virginia,'  he  groaned. 

Gumbo  burst  into  tears:  he  flung  himseU-at  Harry's 
knees.  He  kissed  bis  knees  and  his  hands.  'Oh,  master.my 
dear  master,  what  will  they  say  at  home  t '  he  sobbed  out. 

The  jaUer  was  touched  at  the  sight  of  the  black's  grief  and 
fidelity,  and  at  Harry's  pale  face  as  he  sank  back  in  bis 
chair,  quite  overcome  and  beaten  by  his  calamity. 

'  Your  honour  ain't  eat  anything  these  two  daye,'  the  man 
said,  in  a  voice  of  rough  pity.  '  Huck  up  a  little,  sir, 
You  aren't  the  first  gentleman  who  has  b^n  in  luid  out 
of  grief  before  this.  Let  me  go  down  and  get  you  a.  glass 
of  punch  and  a  little  supper.' 

*  My  good  friend,'  said  Harry,  a  sickly  smile  playing  over 
his  white  face,  '  you  pay  ready  money  for  eventhmg  in 
this  house,  don't  you  ?  I  must  tell  you  that  I  haVen't 
a  shilling  left  to  buy  a  dish  of  meat.  Ah  the  money  I  have 
I  want  for  letter-paper.' 

'Oh,  master,  my  master!*  roared  out  Gumbo,  'hot^ 
here,  my  dear  Master  Harry !  Here's  plenty  of  money — 
here's  twenty-three  flve-guineas.  Here's  gold  moidore 
from  Vii^inia^ — ^here^— no,  not  that — that's  keejnakes  the 
^Is  gave  me.  Take  everything — everj^hii^.  I  go  sell 
myseu  to-morrow  morning ;  but  nere's  plenty  for  to-night, 
master  !  *  ' 

'  God  bless  you,  Gumbo  ! '  Harry  said,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  lad's  woolly  head.  '  You  are  free  if  I  am  not,  and 
Heaven  forbid  I  should  not  take  the  offered  help  of  SDch 
a  friend  as  you.  Bring  me  some  supper :  but  the  pipe 
too,  mind-^the  pipe  too  I '  And  Harry  ate  his  supper 
with  a  relish  :  and  even  the  turnkeys  and  bailiffs  followers, 
when  Gumbo  went  out  of  the  house  that  night,  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  ever  after  treated  him  well. 


CHAPTER  XLVn 

YIStTOSB  IN  TBOITBLB 

B.  OuHBo'8  generous  uid 

feeling  conduct  Boothed 

and  softened  the  angry 

heart  of  his  master,  and 

Harry's  second  night  in 

the  spunging-house  was 

passed   more   pleasantlj' 

tha,n  the  first.  Somebody 

at   least   there    was    to 

help  and  compassionate 

with  him.    Still,  though 

softened    in    that    one 

particular  spot,  Harry's 

heart  was  hard  and  proud 

towards   almost   all   the 

rest  of  the  world.    They 

were  selfish  and  ungene- 

I0U3,  he  thought.      His 

pious  Aunt  Warringtoa, 

his  lordly  friend  March,  his  cynical  co^isin    Castlewood, 

— all   had   been   tried,  and    were  found  wantmg.      Not 

to  avoid  twenty  years  of  prison  would  he  stoop  to  ask 

a   favour   of   one   of    them   again.      Fool   that   he   had 

been,   to   believe  in  their  promisee,  and  cowfide  in  their 

friendship  !     There  waa  no  friend^P  in  tlus  cursed,  cold, 

selfish  country.     He  would  leave  it.     He  would  trust  no 

Englishman,  great  or  small.'   He  would  go  to  Germany, 

and  make  a  campaign  with  theking ;  or  he  would  go  home 

to  Virginia,  bury  himself  in  the  woods  there,  and  hiait  all 

day ;     beoonie    his    mother's    faictor    and   la&d-steward ; 

marry  Polly  fooadbent,  or  Fwmy  Mountain  ;  turn  r^^ular 

tobwcoo-grower  and  farmer ;    do  anything^  rather  than 

reEoaCn   amongst   these   English   fine   gentlemen.    So   he 

arose  with   an  outwardly  cheerful  eountenanoe,  but  an 

angry  spirit ;   and  at  an  early  hoar  in  the  tnoming  the 

faithful  Gumbo  was  in  attendance  in  his  master's  chamber. 
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having  come  from  Bond  Street,  and  brought  Mr.  Harry's 
letters  theoee.  '  I  wanted  to  bring  some  more  clothes,' 
honest  Gumbo  said ;  '  but  Mr.  Buff,  the  landlord,  he 
wouldn't  let  me  bring  )io  more.' 

Harry  did  not  care  to  look  at  the  letters  :  he  opened 
one,  two,  three  ;  they  were  aU  bills.  He  opened  a  fourth  ; 
it  was  from  the  landlord,  to  say  that  he  would  allow  no 
more  of  Mr.  Warringtoh's  things  to  go  out  of  the  house, — 
that  unless  his  bill  wee  paid  he  shoi^d  sell  Mr.  W-'b  goods 
and  pay  himself  ;  and  tha.t  his  black  man  must  go  and  sleep 
elsewhere.  He  would  hardly  let  Oumbo  take  his  own  clothes 
and  portmanteau  away.  The  black  said  he  had  found 
refuge  elsewhere — with  some  friends  at  Lord  Wrotham's 
house.  '  With  Colonel  Iiambert's  peo|de,'  says  Mr.  Gumbo, 
lookii^  very  hard  at  his  master.  '  And  Miss  Hetty  she 
fall  down  in  a  faint,  when  she  hear  you  taken  up ;  and 
Mr.  I^mbert,  he  very  good  man,  ana  he  say  to  me  this 
morning,  he  say,  "  Gumbo,  you  tell  your  master  if  be  want 
me  be  send  to  me,  and  I  come  to  him."  ' 

Harry. was  touched  when  he  heard  that  Hetty  had  been 
afflioted  by  bis  misfortune.  He  did  not  believe  Gu^ibo's 
story  about  her  f&ioting ;  he  was  accustomed  to  translate 
bis  blank's  language  ami  to  allow  for  exaggeration.  But 
when  Gumbo  spoke  of  the  colonel  the  young  Vii^inian's 
spirit  .was  darkened  again.  '  /  send  to  I^mbert,'  he 
.thought,  grinding  his  t«eth,  '  the  man  who  insulted  me, 
and  flung  my  prssents  bach  in  my  face  I  If  I  were 
starving  I  would  not  ask  him  for  a  crust ! '  And  i»eBe&tly, 
b^ng  dressed,  Mr.  Warrington  called  for  his  breakfast,  and 
dispatched  Gumbo  with  a  Iwief  note  to  Mr.  Draper  io  the 
Temple  requising  that  gentleman's  attendance. 

'  The  note  wae  as  baughby  as  if  he  was  ^vriting  to  one 
of  his  negroes,  and  not  to  a  free-bom  English  gentJeotftn,' 
Draper  said;  whom  indeed.  Hwry  had  always  U«ated 
with  insufferable  oondeecension.  'It's  all  very  well  for 
a  fine  gent^man  to  give  himself  airs ;  but  for  a.,  lellow 
ia  a  spuHgiDg-bouBe  1  Hang  him  '. '  says  Draper,  '  I've 
a  greait  mind  not  to  gt> ! '  Neverthdess,  iSl.  Diapvv  did 
go,  and  found  Mr.  Warrington  in  his  misfortune  even  men 
acTogant.  iiuua  he  had  ever  been  in  t^e  d^s  of  his  uUneat 
pro^erity.  Mr.  W.  aat  on  his  bed,  like  a  lord,  in  a  spleot^ 
sown  with  his  hair,  drosaed.  He  motioned  his.  black  num. 
*■"  letoh  him  a  chair.' 
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*£xctiBQ  me,  madam,'  but  mioh  haughtiness  &ad  airs 
I  ain't  accustomed  to  ! '  said  the  outr^ed  attorney. 

'  Tt^  a  chair  and  go  ort  with  your  story,  my  good  Mr. 
Draper,'  said  Madafae  de  Bernstein,  smillngi  to  whom 
be  went  to 'report  pioooedings.  'She  was  amused  at  the 
lawyer's  anger.  She  liked  her  nephew  for  being' insolent 
fai  adversity. 

The  course  which  Draper  was  to  pursue  in  his  interview 
wi6h  Hany  had  been  atranged  "between  the  baroness  and 
her  man  of  business  on  the  previous  day.  Ih-aper  was 
an  able  mat),  and  likely  in  most  cases  to  do  a  client' good 
service ;  he  failed  in  the  present  instance  because'  he  was 
piqned  and  angry,  or,  more  likely  still,  because  he  could 
not  understand  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
I  presume  that  he  who  casts  hia  eye  on  the  ^«sent  page 
is  the  most  gentle  of  readers.  Gentleman  as  you  unques- 
tionably are  then,  my  dear  sir,  have  you  not  remarked 
in  your  dealings  with  people  who  are  no  gentlemen,  that 
you  offend  them  not  luiowing  the  how  or  the  why  t  So 
the  man  who  is  no  gentleman  ofiends  you  in  a  Uioasand 
ways  of  which  the  poor  creature  hM  no  idea  himself.  He 
does  or  says  something  which  provokes  your  scorn.  He 
perceives  that  scom  (being  -always  on  the  watch, '  and 
uneasy  about  himself,  his  manners  and  behaviour)  and 
he  rages.  You  speak  to  him  naturally,  and  he  fancies 
still  that  you  are  sneering  at  him.  You  have  indifference 
towards  him,  but  he  hates  you  and  hates  you  the  worse 
because  you  don't  care.  '  Gnmbo,  a  chair  to  Mr.  Draper ! ' 
says  Mr.  Warringt<Hi,  folding  his  brocaded  dressing-gown 
round  his  legs  as  he  sits  on  the  dingy  bed.  *8it  down, 
if  you  please,  and  let  us  talk  my  business  over.  Much 
obneed  to  you  far  coming  so  soon  in  reply  to  my  message. 
Hadyouheard  of' this  piece  of  iU  luck  before  ? ' 

Mr.  Draper  had  heanl  of  the  circumstance.  '  Bad  neWs 
travels  quick,  Mr,  Wtfrrington,'  he  said  ;  *  and  I  was  eager 
to  offer  my  humble  services  aS'  soon  as  ever  ydu  should 
require  them.  YoUr  friends,' your  family,  *ill' be  much 
pained  that  a  gentleman  of  your  rank  should  be  in  soch 
a  position.'  .:',,.- 

*  I  have  been  ve*y  imprudent,  Mr.  Dmper.  I  haV*  fived 
beyond  my  meins.'  (Mr.  Draper  bow*ed.)  *I  plaJrWi  in 
con^ny  with  gentlemen  who  were  much  richer  than  myself, 
and  a  cursed  tun  of  ill  look  -has  caMed  away  all  my  rew'" 
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money,  leaving  me  vith  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  fire 
huadi«d  pouo&  and  more.' 

'  Kve  hundred  now  in  the  office,'  says  Mr.  Drapw, 

*  Well,  this  is  such  a  trifle  t^t  I  thought  by  sencOng 
to  one  or  two  friends,  yesterday,  I  could  have  paid  my 
debt  and  gone  home  without  further  to  do.  I  have  been 
mistaken ;  and  will  thank  you  to  have  the  kindness  to 
put  me  in  the  way  of  raisins  the  money,  as  soon  as  may  be.' 

Mr.  Draper  said  '  Hm  1  and  pulled  a  very  grave  and 
long  face. 

'  Why,  sir,  it  oan  be  done  ! '  says  Mr.  Warrington,  staring 
at  the  lawyer. 

It  not  only  could  be  done,  but  Mr.  Draper  had  proposed 
to  Madame  Bernstein  on  the  day  before  instantly  to  pay 
the  money,  and  release  Mr.  Wurington.  That  utdy  had 
declared  she  intended  to  make  the  young  gentleman  her 
heir.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  Draper 
believed  Harry's  hereditary  property  in  Vu^inia  to  be 
as  great  in  money-value  as  in  extent.  He  had  notes  in 
his  pocket,  and  Madame  Bemstem's  order  to  pay  them  under 
certain  conditions  :  nevertheless,  when  Hairy  said,  '  It 
can  be  done  1 '  Draper  pulled  his  long  face,  and  said, 
'  It  can  be  done  ia  time,  sir  ;  but  it  will  require  a  consider- 
able time.  To  touch  the  property  in  England  which  is 
yours  on  Kfr.  George  Warrii^[ton's  death,  we  must  have 
the  event  proved,  the  trustees  released :  and  who  is  to 
do  either  ?  Lady  Esmond  Warrington  in  Virginia,  of 
course,  will  not  aUow  her  son  to  remain  in  prison,  but  we 
must  wait  six  months  before  we  hear  from  her.  Has  your 
Bristol  agent  any  authority  to  honour  your  drafts  ? ' 

'  He  is  only  authorized  to  pay  me  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year,'  s^m  Mr.  Warrington.  '  I  suppose  I  have  no 
resource,  then,  but  to  apply  to  my  aunt,  Madame  de 
Bernstein.    She  will  be  my  security.' 

'  Her  ladyship  will  do  anything  for  yon,  sir ;  she  has 
said  BO  to  me,  often  and  often,'  said  tiie  lawyer ;  '  and 
if  she  gives  the  word,  at  that  moment  you  can  walk  out  ol 
this j^ace.' 

'  &)  to  her,  then,  from  me,  Mr.  Di&per.  I  did  not  wvab 
to  have  troubled  my  relations  :  but  rather  than  continue 
in  this  horrible  needless  imprisonment,  I  must  speak  to 
her.  Say  where  I  am,  and  what  bas  befallen  me.  Dieguise 
iiothingl    And  toU her,. that  I  oQUfide in  her  affection  and 
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kindness  for  me  to  release  me  trom  tlus — thia  difigiace,* 
and  Mr.  Warfington's  voice  ^ook  a  little,  and  be  pejBsed 
his  hand  aoroas  his  eyes. 

'  Sir,'  says  Mr.  Draper,  eyeing  the  young  man,  '  I  was 
with  her  ladyship  yestOTday,  when  we  talked  over  the  whole 
of  this  here  most  unjdeasant — I  waa't  say  as  you  do, 
disgraceful  bueinesB.' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  Does  Madame  de  Bernstein 
know  of  my  misfortune  T '  asked  Harry. 

'  Every  citcumstance,  sir ;  the  pawning  the  watches, 
and  all.' 

Harry  turned  burning  red.  'It  is  an  unfortunate 
business,  the  pawning  them  watches  and  things  which 
you  had  never  paid  for,'  continued  the  lawyer.  The  young 
man  started  up  from  the  bed,  looking  so  fierce  that  Draper 
felt  a  little  alarmed. 

'  It  may  lead  to  ligation  and  unpleasant  remarks  beii^r 
made  in  court,  sir.  ^em  barristers  respect  nothing ;  and 
when  they  get  a  feller  in  the  box ' 

'  Great  Heaven,  sir,  you  don't  suppose  a  gentleman  of 
my  rank  can't  take  a  watch  upon  credit  without  intending 
to  eheat  the  tradesman  ? '  cried  Hairy,  in  the  greatest 
agitation. 

'  Of  course  you  meant  everything  that's  honourable ; 
only,  you  see,  the  law  mayn't  happen  to  think  so,'  says 
Mr.  Ihrimer,  winking  his  eye.  '  (Hang  the  snpercUious 
beast :  1  touch  him  there  !)  Your  aunt  says  it's  the  most 
imprudent  thing  ever  she  heard  of — to  call  it  by  no  worse 
name.' 

'  You  caD  it  by  no  worse  name  yourself,  Mr.  Draper  t  * 
says  Harry,  speaking  each  word  very  slow,  aiul  evidently 
trying  to  keep  a  command  of  himself. 

Draper  did  not  like  his  looks.     '  Heaven  forbid  that  I 

shouIdTsay  anything  as  between  gentleman  and  gentleman, — 

but  between  me  and  my  client,  it's  my  duty  to  say,  "  Sir, 

you  are  in  a  very  unpleasant  scrape,"  just  am  a  doctor 

.   would  have  to  tell  his  patient;  "  Sir,  you  are  very  ill."  ' 

'  And  you  can't  help  me  to  pay  this  debt  off,' — and  you 
have  coihe  only  to  t^  iae  that  I  may  be  accused  of  roguery  ? ' 
says  Harry. 

'  (M  obtaining  goods  under  false  pretences  ?  Most 
imdcrabtedly,  yes.  I  can't  help  it-,  sir.  Dent  k»k  as  if 
yxra  would  knock  me  down.     (Onis©  him,  I  am  maid''" 
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him  wiiice,  though.)  Aiyoung  genti^naa, , whQ  has  only 
two  hundred  a  year  from  his,  a^,  ardiava-  diAWoodjB  &iid 
watches,  and  takes  'em  to  a  pawnbroker.  You  agk  me 
what  people  will  think,  of  4uch  behayipuci  and.  I  tell  you 
honestly.    Don't  be  angry,  with  me>  .Mr.  WarringtoV 

'  Go  on,  sir  I '  siiy.s,  Harry,  with  Sc  gtoan. 

The  lawyer  thought  the  day  was  his  own.  '  Byt  you 
ask  if  I  can't  help  to' pay  this  debt  oS  ?  And  I  say  ^es — 
and  that  here  is  tbe  money  in  my  pocket  to,  do  it  now, 
if  you  like'— Qot  mine,  sir,  my  honpured  client's,  your 
aunt.  Lady  Bernstein.  But  she  has  a  right  to  inipose  hei 
conditions,  and  I've  lyought  'em  wjth  me.' 

'  Tell  them,  sir,'  says  Mr.  Harry. 

'  They  are  not  hard.  They  are  only  for  your  own  good ; 
and  if  you  say  Yee,  we  can  call  a  hackney-oqaoh,  and  go 
to  Glarges  Street  together,  which  I  have  promised  to  go 
there,  whether  you  will  or  no.  Mr.  Warrington,  I  name 
no  names,  but  there  was  a  question  of  marriage  between 
you  and  a  certain  party.' 

'  Ah  !  '  said  Harry ;  and  his  countenance  looked  more 
cheerful  than,  it  had  yet  done. 

'  To  that  marriage  my  noble  client,  the  baroness,  is  most 
averse — -having  other  views  for  you,  and  thinking  it  will 
be  your. ruin  to  marry  a  party,— ^}f  noble  birth  and  title 
it  is  true ;  but,  excuse  mei  not  of  first-rate  character, 
and  so  mucb  older  than  yourself.  ¥ou  had  given  an 
imprudent  promise  to  that  party.' 

'  Yes ;  and.  she  hae  it  still,'  says  Mr.  Waniqgton. 

'  It  has  been  recovered.  She  dropped  it  by  an  acoident 
at  Tunbtidee,*  says  Mr.  Draper,  'so  m.y  client  informed 
me  ;  indeed  her  Iadysh^>  showed  it  me,  for  the  matter  of 
that.     It  was  wrote  in  bl-^ — '  ■ 

'  Never  raind,  sir  I '  cries  Heniy,  turning  almost  as  red 
as  the  ink  which  h«  hod  used  to  write  hi^  absurd  .promise, 
of  whicik  the  madness  and  folly  bad  sniote  him  with  slia^ne 
a  thousand  times  over- 

'  At  the  same  time  lettws,  wrote  to  yon,  and  compromising 
a  noUe  family,  vere  Eoooveced,'  oontmues  the  lawyer. 
'  You  bad  lost  'eni'  ..It  Wjaq  no  fault  of  youra>  You  .vere 
away  when  they  were  found  again. '  You  may  sftj  that 
that  noble  famUy,  tl»|  yoi|,  your«eU,  hays  a  friend,  »uch 
as  few  young  men  haive.  WelJ,  si?,  th^'s  no  earthly 
iwomise  to.  b?nd  your-^jnjy  so  m»ny  idl*  wofdB  paid  over 
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a  bottie,  ■whicli  wry.  Kkeiy'  any  geatleman  may  forget. 
Say  you  won't  go  on  with  tbis  marriage— give  me  and  my 
noUe  fnehd  yoni;  wfirdol  iiqnaur.  Cryoff,  I -say,  Ni.  W- ! 
Don't  be  suoh.a  d— —  foolj  having  your  preaeuce,  ap  t& 
marry  an  old  woman  who  biu  jilt«d  acOres  of  men  in  hat 
time;  Bay  the  word,  and  I  step  dowostaii^,  pay  erery 
shilling'  agatnet  you  in  tjie  office,  and  put  yoti  down  in  my 
coach,  either  at  your  aunt'a  oi  .at  White's  dub,  if  you 
hke,  wiUi  a  tKjujde  of  hundred  in  your  pwkeb.  ^y  yea  ; 
and  giv«  us  your  hand  1-  There's  up  use  in  rattii^  grinning 
behiiid;  these  bare  all  day  ! ' 

So  tar  Mf.  Draper  had  had  the  best  of  the  talk.  Harry 
only  longed  himself  to  be  rid  of  the  engagement  from  which 
his  aunt  wanted  to  free  him.  His  fiwlSh  flame  for  Mark 
Esmond  had  died  out  long  since.  If  she  would  releaec, 
him,  how  thankful  would  he  be  t  '  Come  !  give  us  your 
hand,  and  say  done ! '  says  the  lawyer,  with  a  knowing 
wink:  '  Don't  stand  shilly-^allying,  dr.  Law  bleaB  you, 
Mr.  W.,  if  I  had  married  everybody  I  promised,  I  should 
be  like  the  Grand  Turk,  or  Captain  Macheath  in  the  play '. ' 

The  lawyer's  familiarity  disgusted  ^iry,  who  shrank 
from  Draper,  scarcely  knowing  that  he  did  so.  He  folded 
his  dressing-gown  round  him,  and  stepped  back  from  the 
other's  proffered  hand.  '  Give  me  a  little  time  to  think 
of  the  matter,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Draper,'  he  said, '  and  have 
the  goodness  to  come  to  me  again  in  an  hour.' 

'  Very  good,  sir,  very  good,  sir  ! '  says  the  lawyer,  biting 
his  lips,  and,  as  he  seized  up  his  hat,  tunning  very  red. 
'  Most  parties  would  not  want  an  bour  to  consider  about 
suoh  an  offer  as  I  make  you  :  but  I  suj^mse  my  time 
must  be  yours,  and  I'll  come  again,  and  tee  whether  you 
are  to  go  or  to  stay.  Good:  morning,  gir,  goodrnMning  : ' 
and  he  went  his  way,  growling  curses  ikiwn  the  stairs. 
'  Wdn'ttakemyhaod,  won't  he  ?  Will  tell  me  in  an  hour's 
time  I  Hang  his  impudence  I  I'll  litOV  him  what  an 
hour  is !.' 

Mr.  Draper  went  to  his  -chambos  in  dudgeon  then; 
buUied  his  dedu  all  round,  and  sent  oS  .a  messenger  to 
the  baronet, 'to  say  that  he  had  waited  on  the  yont^  gentle- 
man, who  h€td !  d^iaaded  a  little  time  for  eoosideration, 
whi<^  was  ion  form's  sake,  as  he  had  no  doubt ;  the  tawyer 
then  saw  clinnts,  tikosaated  baainesB,  weM  out  to  his 
dinnen  in  the  ntwt  losnrely  mahnflii    and  then;,iio^>'' 
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turned  Ua  steps  towanjs  the  neiglibouring  Curaitor  Street. 
'  He'll  be  at  homewhen  I  oall,  the  haughty  beast ! '  says 
Draper,  with  a  saeer.  '  The  Fortunate  Youth  in  his  room  ? ' 
the  lawyer  asked  of  the  sheriffs  officer's  aide  de  camp  who 
came  to  open  the  double  doors. 

'  Mr.  WarriDgton  is  in  his  apartment,*  eaid  the  gentlemao, 

'  but '  and  here  the  genUeman  winked  at  'ai.  Draper, 

and  laid  his  hand  on  his  nose. 

'  But  what,  1&.  Paddy  from  Oork  ? '  says  tbe  lawyer. 

'  My  name  is  Costigan ;  me  familee  is  noblej  aod  me 
neetive  place  is  the  Irish  methrawpolis,  Mr.  8ix-and-eigfat- 
penoe  ! '  said  the  janitor,  soo'Hiing  at  Draper.  A  rich 
odour  of  spiritnons  Hquors  filled  the  little  space  betveen  the 
double  doors  where  he  held  the  attorney  in  conversation. 

'  Confound  you,  sir,  let  me  pass  ! '  bawled  out  Mr.  Drf^>er. 

'  I  can  hear  you  perfectly  well,  Six-and-eightpence, 
except  your  A's,  which  you  dthrop  out  of  your  conversation. 
I'll  thank  ye  not  to  call  neems,  me  good  friend,  or  me 
fingers  and  your  nose  will  have  to  m&se  an  iatima.te  hic- 
quaintance.  Walk  in,  sir !  Be  polite  for  the  future  to 
your  ahu{HUior8  in  larth  and  manners,  though  thsy  me 
be  your  infariors  in  temporary  station.    Confoimd  the 

fcay !     Walk  in,  sir,  I  eay  ! Madam,  I  have  the  honour 

of  saluting  ye  most  respectfully  ! ' 

A  lady  with  her  face  covered  with  a  capuchin,  and  further 
hidden  by  her  handkerchief,  uttered  a  little  exclamation 
as  of  alarm  as  she  came  down  the  stairs  at  this  instant 
and  hurried  past  the  lawyer.  He  was  pressing  forward 
to  look  at  her^-nEor  Mr.  Draper  was  very  cavalier  in  his 
manners  to  vcaaeu' — but  the  bailiffs  follower  t^irust  his 
leg  between  Draper  and  the  retreating  lady,  crpng, '  Keep 

four  own  distance,  if  you  plaise  t    ThiB  way,  madftm  t 
at  once  recognlEed  your  lady^' '    Here  he  closed  Vhe 

door  on  Draper's  noae,  and  left  that  attorn^  to  find  his 
own  way  to  his  client  upstairs. 

At  six  o'clock  that  evening  the  old  Baroness  de  Bernstein 
was  pacingup  Mid  down  her  drawing  [-room  witb  h^il  crutch, 
and  for  ^ver  running  to  the  window  when  theniMae  of  a  coach 
was  heard'pasuag  in  Olarges  Street.  She  had  ddayed  her 
dinner  from  hour  to  hour  :  she  who  aat^dcd  so  'fie«!eiy,  on 
(wdinary  6ccaaioi»,  if  her  cook  was  five  minutes  after  his 
time.  She  had  ordered  two  covers  to  be  laid,  plate  to  be  set 
onfc.  and  some  extra  dishes  to  be  iweparwi  as  if  for  a  little 
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fele.  Four — £.v&  o'clock  passed,  and  at  aiz  she  looked  from 
the  window,  and  a  coach  aotnally  stopped  at  her  door. 

'  Mr.  Draper '  was  announced,  and  entered  bowing  pro- 
foundly. 

The  old  lady  trembled  on  het  stick.  '  Where  is  the  boy  ? ' 
she  said  quickly.  '  I  told  you  to  brfng  him,  sir !  How 
dare  you  come  without  him  ? ' 

'  It  is  not  my  fault,  madam,  that  Mr.  Warrington  refuses 
to  come.'  And  Draper  gave  his  version  of  the  interview 
which  bad  just  taken  phtce  between  himself  and  the  young 
Virginian. 


CHAPTER  XLVni 


oiNO    off    in   bis    wrath 
from  his  morning's  con- 
versation   with   Harry, 
Mr.  Draper  thought  he 
heard  the  young  prisoner 
speak  behind  him  ;  and, 
indeed,  Harry  had  risen, 
and    uttered     a    half- 
exclamation  to  call  the 
lawyer    back.     But    he 
was    proud,    and    the 
other  offended :    Harry 
checked  his  words,  and 
Draper  did  not  choose 
to    stop.     It    wounded 
Harry's    pride    to    be 
obliged  to  humble  himself  before  the  lawyer,  and  to  have 
to  yield  from  mere  lack  and  desire  of  money.     '  An  hour 
hence  will  do  as  well,'  thought  Hatty,  and  lapsed  Sulkily 
on  to  the  bed  again.      Ho,  he  did  not  care  for  Maria 
Esmond.      No :   he  was  ashamed  of  the  way  in  which 
be  bad  beeil  entrapped  into  that  engagement.     A  wQy 
and   experienced   womMi,    bhe   had   cheated    his   bgyiali 
ardour.    She  had  tAken  unfair  advantage  of  him,  a*  her 
tffoeher  had  at  play.    They  were  hia  own  fle«h  and  blood, 
and  they  ought  to  have  spfcred  him.    Instead,  tme  and 
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the  .other  had  ma^e  d.^vey  of  him,  and  Jiad  used  him  for 
their  selfish  ends.  \He  thought  hpw  they  had,  betrayed 
the  rights  of  hospitality :  Jiow  they  had  made  a  victim 
of  the  young  kinsman  who  came  confiding  within  their 
gates.  His  heart  was  s^are  wounded :  hi?  head  sank 
back  on  his  pillow  :  bitter  tears  wetted  it,  '  Had  they 
come  to  Virginia,'  he  thought, '  I  had  given  them  a  different 
welcome ! ' 

He  was  roused  from  this  mood  of  despondently  by  Gumbo's, 
grinning  faoe  at  his  door,  who  said  a  lady  was  come  to  see 
Master  Harry,  and  behind  the  lad  came  the  lady  in  the 
capuchin,  of  whom  we  have  just  made  mention.  Harry 
sat  up,  pale  and  haggard,  on  his  bed.  The  lady,  with 
a  sob,  and  almost  ere  the  servant-man  withdrew,  ran 
towards  the  young  prisoner,  put  her  arms  round  his  neck 
with  real  emotion  and  a  maternal  tenderness,  sobbed  over 
his  pale  cheek  and  kissed  it  in  the  midst  of  plentiful  tears, 
and  cried  out — 

'  Oh,  my  Harry !  Did  I  ever,  ever  think  to  see  thee 
here  ? ' 

He  started  back,  scared  as  it  seemed  at  her  presence,  but 
she  sank  down  at  the  bedside,  and  seized  his  feverish  hand, 
and  embraced  his  knees.  She  had  a  real  regard  and  tender- 
ness for  him.  The  wretched  place  in  which  she  found 
him,  his  wretched  look,  filled  her  heart  with  a  sincere  love 
and  pity- 

'  I — I  thought  none  of  you  would  come  1 '  said  poor 
Harry,  with  a  groan. 

More  tears,  more  kisses  of  the  hot  young  hand,  more 
clasps  and  pressiire  with  hers,  were  the  lady's  reply  for 
a  moment  or  two.. 

'  Oh,  my  dear  !  my  dear  1  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  thee 
in  mi^y,'  she  sobbed  oat. 

Hardenjcd  though  it  might  be,  that  heart  was  not  all 
marbl^r-that  dreary  life  not  all  desert.  Harry's  mother 
could  not  have  been  fonder,  nor  her  tones  more  tender 
than  those  of  his  kinswonjap  nov  kneeling  at  las  feet. 

'  Scune  of  the  debts,  X  fear,  were  owing  to  my  eztia.va- 
gance ! '  shp  said  (and  this  was  true).  '  You  bought 
trinkets  and  jewels  in  order  to  give  me  pleasure.  Oh* 
how  X  bate  r  them  npw  1  I  littlfi  thoi^ght  I  ever  could  I 
^  ^L^''*^"^'**'  ^^^^  oU  with  me,  and  mwe  trinkets — ^hete  I 
and  here !  »od  all'  the  mopey  I  have  in  the  world  ! ' 
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And-  Bhe  poujied  hroocheB,  rings,  »  wiA>ch,  aod  a  seore 
<^  so  of  guineas  into  Hany'a  lap.  Hhe 'fight  <Nt. which 
strangely  agitated: and  immensely  touched  the.youi^  man. 
'  Dearefitt.  kind^t  couBiii !' he  sobbed  Qub. 

His  lips  found  no  mote  wopda  to  utt^r,  bu*  yet  no  4oobt 
they  served  to  express  his  gratitude,,  his  affection,  Ms 
emotion. 

Ho  becamte-  quite  gay  preaently,  and  smiled  as  he  put 
away  Borne  of  the  trinkete,  his  presents  to  Maria,  and 
told  b^  itito  what  danger  he  bad  fallen  by  selling  other 
goods,  whieh  he  had  purohased  on  credit ;  and  how  a  lawyer 
had  insulted  him  just  now  upon  this  very  point.  He  would 
not  have  his  dear  Ijfina's  money — ^he  had  enough,  quite 
enough  for  the  present :  but  he  valued  her  twenty  guineas 
as  much  as  if  they  had  been  twmty  thousand.  He  would 
never  forget  her  love  and  kindness  <:  no,  by  all  that  was 
sacred  he  would  not !  His  motJier  should  know  oi  all 
her  goodness.  It  had  cheered  hj^i  whei;  be  was  just  on 
the  point  of  breaking  down  under  bis  disgrace  and  misery. 
,  Might  Heaven  bless  her  for  it !  There  is  no  need  to  pursue 
beyond  this  the  cousins'  conversation.  The  dark  day 
seemed  brighter  to  Harry  after  Miuia's  visit :  the  imprison- 
ment not  so  hard  to  b^.  The  worid  was  not  all  selfish 
.  and  cold.  Here  was  a  fond  creature  who  really  and  truly 
loved  him.  Even  Castlewood  was  not  so  bad  as  he  had 
thought.  He  had  expressed  the  deepest  grief  at  not  being 
able  to  assist  his  kinsman.  He  was  hopelessly  in  debt. 
Every  filling  he  had  won  from  Hairy  he  had  lost  on  the 
next  :day  to  others.  Anything  that  lay  in  his  power  he 
would  do.  He  Tfould  come  soon  and  see  Mr.  Waqmgton  : 
he  was  in  waiting  to-day,  and  as  much  a  prisoner  as  Harry 
hims^.  So  the  pair  talked  on  cheerfully  and  a£Fectionatelv 
untU  the  darknese  b^aa  to  dose  in,  when  Maria,  with, 
a  sigh,  bade  Harry  ffu:e>vell. 

The  door  scarcely  closed  upon  her,  wh^i  it  opened  to 
admit  Draper. 

'Yoi^r'  humble  q»vant,  sir,'  says-  the  attorney.  His 
voioe  jarred  upon  Harry's  ear,  and  hia  prese^  ofiended 
the  3*oung  nuuL  ■' 

'  Ibad  expected  .you  some  ho^xs  agp,  sir,'  ha  cnrUy  said. 

*A  lawyer's  time, is  not  always  his  own,  air,*'^aid  Mx. 
Draper,  who  had  just  been  in  consultation  with  a  bottle 
of  port  at  ttie,  'Greci^ni'.     '  Never,  mind,  I'm  a»  youi  otd*"^ 
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now.  Precame  it's  all  right,  Mr.  Warrington.  Packed 
your  trunk  ?  Why,  now,  Uiere  you  are  in  your  bed-gown 
stJll.  Let  me  go  down  ajid  settle  whilst  you  call  in  your 
black  man  and  titivate  a  bit.  I're  a  coach  at  the  ooor, 
and  we'll  be  off,  and  dine  with  the  old  lady.' 

'  Are  you  going  to  dine  with  the  Baroneaa  de  Bernstein, 
pray  ?  ' 

'  Not  me — Ho  such  honour.  Had  my  dinnOT  already. 
It'a  you  are  a-going  to  dine  with  your  aunt,  I  BUppose  T ' 

'Mr.  Draper,  you  suppose  a  great  deal  more  than  yoa 
know,'  says  Mr.  Warrington,  looking  very  fierce  and  tall, 
as  he  folds  his  brocade  drftsaing-^own  round  him. 

'  Great  goodness,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  ?  '  asks  Draper. 

'  I  mean,  sir,  that  I  have  considered,  and,  that  having 
given  my  word  to  a  faithfol  and  honourable  lady,  it  does 
not  become  me  to  withdraw  it.' 

'  Confound  it,  sir! '  shrieks  the  lawyer.  '  I  tell  you  she 
has  lost  the  paper.  There's  nothing  to  bind  you — nothing. 
Why,  she's  old  enough  to  be ' 

'  EW>ugh,  sir,'  says  Mr.  Warrington,  with  a  stAmp  of 
his  foot.  '  You  eeera  to  think  you  are  talking  to  some 
other  pettifogger.  I  take  it,  ttr.  Draper,  you  are  not 
accustomed  to  have  dealings  with  men  of  honour.' 

'  Pettifogger,  indeed,'  cries  Draper  in  a  fury.  '  Men  of 
honour,  indeed  !  I'd  have  you  to  know,  Mr.  Warrington, 
that  I'm  as  good  a  man  of  honour  as  you.  I  don't  know 
80  many  gamblers  and  horse- jockeys,  perham.  I  haven't 
gambled  away  my  patrimony,  and  lived  as  if  I  was  a  noble- 
man on  two  hundred  a  year.  I  haven't  bou^t  watches 
on  credit,  and  pawned— touch  me  if  yqu  dare,  sir,'  and 
the  lawyer  sprang  to  the  door. 

'That  is  the  way  out,  sir.  You  cant  go  through  the 
window,  because  it  is  barred,'  said  Mi-.  Warrington. 

'  And  the  answer  I  take  to  my  client  is  Ko,  then ! ' 
screamed  out  Draper. 

Harry  stepped  forward,  with  his  two  hands  dwiched. 

'  If  you  utter  another  word,'  he  said,  '  111 '*    The  door 

was  shut  rapidlyi^the  sentence  was  never  finished,  and 
Draper  went  away  furiouB  to  Madame  de  Bernstein,  from 
whom,  though  he  gave  her  the  best  vendon  of  his  tikOTV, 
he  got  still  fiercer  languf^  than  he  had  received  from  Ifc. 
Warrington  himself. 
^     '  What  t    Shan  ^e  trust  me,  and  I  dbsert  her  J  '  s!^ 
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Hany,  stalking  up  and  down  his  room  in  his  flowing, 
rustluig  brocade.  '  Dear,  faithful,  generous  Woihsn !  If 
I  tie  in  prison  for  years,  I'D  be  tme  to  her.' 

BJe«  lawyw  dismisBed  aft«r  a  stbrmy  intet-riew,  the 
desolate  old  woman  was  fain  to  sit  down  to  the  meal  which 
die  had  hoped  to  share  with  her  nephew.  The  chair  was 
before  her  whioh  he  was  to  have  filled,  the  glasses  shining 
by  the  silver.  One  dish  after  another  was  laid  before  het 
by  the  silent  major-domo,  and  tasted  and  pushed'  away. 
The  man  pressed  his  mistress  at  last.  '  It  is  eight  o'clock,' 
he  said.  '  You  have  had  nothing  all  day.  It  is  good 
for  you  to  eat.'  She  could  not  eat.  '  She  'nould  have 
her  coffee.  Let  Case  go  get  her  her  coffee.  The  lackeys 
bore  the  dishes  off  Uie  table,  leaving  their  mistress  sitting 
at  it  before  the'  vacant  chair. 

Presently  the  old  servant  re-entered  the  room  without 
his  la^'s  coffee,  and  with  a  strange  scared  face^  and  said, 
'  Mr.  WAKarsoTOs  ! ' 

The  old  woman  uttered  an  exclamation,  got  up  from 
her  arm-chair,  but  sank  back  in  it,  tremUing  very  much. 
'  So  you  are  come,  sir,  are  you  ? '  she  said,  with  a  fond 

shaking    voice.      '  Bring    back    the Ah ! '    here    she 

screamed,  '  Gracious  God,  who  is  it  ? '  Her  eyes  stared 
wildly :  her  white  face  looked  ghastly  through  her  rouge. 
She  clung  to  the  arms  of  her  chair  for  support,  as  the  visitor 
approached  her. 

A  gentleman  whose  face  and  figure  exactly  resembled 
Harry  Warrington,  and  whose  voice,  when  he  spoke,  had 
tones  strangely  similar,  had  followed  the  servant  into  the 
room.    Helmwed  low  towards  the  baroness. 

'  You  expected  my  brother,  madam  ?  '  he  said.  '  I  am 
but  now  arrived  in  London.  I  went  to  his  house.  I  met 
his  servant  at  your  door,  who  was  bearing  this  letter 
for  you.  I  thought  I  would  bring  it  to  your  ladyship 
before  going  to  him,' — and  the  stranger  laid  down  a  letter 
before  Madame  Bernstein. 

'  Are  you  ' — gasped  out  the  baroness — '  are  you  my 
nephew,  that  we  supposed  was ? ' 

*  Was  killed — ana  is  alive !  I  am  George  Warrington, 
madam,  and  I  ask  his  kinsfolk,  what  have  you  done  with 
my  brother  ? '  .        .  t 

*  Look,    George ! '  said   the   bewildered    old   lady. 
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expected  him  here  to-night — th&t  ohair  ww  set  for  him— 
I  have  been  waiting  for  him,  sir,  till  now — tiU  I  am  quite 
faint — I  don't  Uk^I  don't  lilie  being  alone.  -  Do  stay 
and  8up  with  me  ! ' 

'  Faidon  me,  madam.  Please  God,  my  mister  will  be 
with  Harry  to-oight  1 ' 

'  Bring  him  badt.  Bring  him  back  here  on  any  conditions  I 
It  is  but  five  hmidred  pomids  !  Here  is  the  money,  sir, 
if  you  need  it ! ' 

'  I  have  no  want,  madam.  I  have  money  with  me  that 
can't  be  better  employed  than  in  my  brother's  service.' 

'  And  yoa  will  bring  htm  to  me,  sir !  Say  you  will 
bring  him  to  me  ! ' 

Mr.  Warrington  made  a  very  stately  bow  for  euiswer, 
and  quitted  the  room,  passing  by  the  amazed  domesdos, 
and  calling  with  an  air  of  authority  to  Gumbo  to  follow. 

Had  Mr.  Harry  received  no  letters  from  home  f  Master 
H«Ty  had  not  opened  all  his  letters  the  last  day  or  two. 
Had  he  received  no  letter  announcing  his  brother's  escape 
from  the  French  settlements  and  return  to  Virginia  ? 
Oh,  DO  I  No  SQoh  letter  had  come,  else  Master  Harry 
certainly  tell  Gumbo.  Quick,  horses  ;  Quick  by  Strand  to 
Temple  Bar !  Hero  is  the  house  of  Captivity  and  the 
Deliverer  oome  to  the  rescue  1 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

FRIENDS  IN  NEED 

uiCK,   hackney-coach 
steeds,     and     bear 
George  Warrington 
through     Strand 
and  Fleet  Street  to 
his      imprisoned 
brother's     rescue  ! 
Any  one   who   re- 
members Hogarth's 
Eicture  of  a  London 
ackney-coach  and 
aLondonstreet  road 
at  that  period,  may 
fancy    how    weary 
the  quick  time  was, 
and    how   long 
seemed    the    jour- 
ney;— scarce  any  lights,  save  those  carried  by  link-boys  ; 
badly  hui^   coaches ;     bad   pavements ;   great   holes   in 
the  road,  and  vast  quagmires  of  winter  mud.    That  drive 
from  Pioeadilly  to  Fleet  Street  seemed  almost  as  long  to 
our  young  man,  as  the  journey  from  Marlborough  to  LondoB 
which  he  had  performed  in  the  morning. 

H©  had  written  to  Harry,  announcing  his  arrival  at 
Bristol.  He  had  previously  written  to  his  brother  giving 
the  great  news  of  his  existence  and  his  return  from  captivity. 
There  was  war  between  England  and  France  at  that  time  ; 
the  IVenoh  privateers  were  for  ever  on  the  look-out  for 
British  merchant'^hips,  and  seined  them  often  within  sight 
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of  poit.  The  letter  bearing  the  intelligence  of  Geo^e's 
restoration  must  have  been  on  board  one  of  the  many 
American  shipa  of  which  the  French  took  posseeeioii. 
The  letter  telling  of  Geoi^e's  arrival  in  England  waa  never 
opened  by  poor  Harry  ;  it  was  lying  at  the  latter's  apart- 
ments, which  it  reached  on  the  third  morning  after  Harry's 
captivity,  when  the  angry  Mr.  Rufi  had  refused  to  give 
up  any  single  item  more  of  his  lodger's  property. 

To  these  apartments  George  first  went  on  his  arrival  in 
London,  and  asked  for  his  brother.  Scared  at  the  likeness 
between  them,  the  maidservant  who  opened  the  door 
screamed,  and  ran  bock  t6  her  mistress.  The  mistress 
not  liking  to  tell  the  truth,  or  to  own  that  poor  Harry  was 
actually  a  prisoner  at  her  husband's  suit,  said  Mr.  Warring- 
ton ha4  left  his  lodgings ;  she  did  not  know  where  &&. 
Wurington  was.  GJeprgo  knew  that  Clarges  Street  was 
close  to  Bond  Street.  Often  and  often  had  he  looked 
over  the  London  map;  Aunt  Bernstein  would  tell  him 
where  Harry  was.  He  might  be  with  her  at  that  very 
moment.  George  had  read  in  Harry's  letters  to  Virginia 
about  Aunt  Bernstein's  kindness  to  Harry.  Even  Madam 
Esmond  was  softened  by  it  (and  especially  touched  by  a 
letter  wiiich  the  baroness  wrote — tiie  letter  which  caused 
George  to  pack  oS  post  haste  for  Europe,  indeed).  She 
heartily  hoped  and  trusted  that  Madam  Beatrix  had  found 
occasion  to  repent  of  her  former  bad  ways.  It  was  time, 
indeed,  at  iier  age ;  and  Heaven  knows  that  she  had  plenty 
to  repent  of  I  I  have  known,  a  harmless,  good  old  sool 
of  ei^ty,  st|U  bepommelled  and  stoned  by  irreproachable 
ladie?  of  the  etrajtest  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  for  a  little 
slip  which  occurred  long  before  the  present  century  was 
bom,  or  she  herself  waa  ti^nenty  years  old.  ^aohctl  Esmond 
never  n)entfoned  her.  eldest  daughter  :  Madua  Esmond 
WfHTingbqn  never  -mentioned  hec  sister.  No. .  In.  spite 
of  the  order-  for  requasioii  of  th&  sentence — in  spite  of  the 
handwritipg- on  the  floor  of  the  Temple— rthere  is  »  crime 
which  aom^  folks  never  >rill  pardcmt  (wd  r^ardii^  which 
femMe  virtue,  especially,  if)  inexorable.  i 

I  suppose  the  Virginians'   a^ent  at  Bristol;  had   told 

Gec^e  fearful  ^|^^:«if,  his,  bi»th<er's  doii^gs.    Goojibo, 

yl«W  he  met  at  Jiw  Sfupt's  daoe,  asiapon  as  the  Jbd -recovered 

frqm,  his  .terror  ^t  th«  sii^den  xeappeanHice  c^  the  -OiEb&ter 

^nom,h6  sttpge^  ,dMi4,  iiad  leisure  to  stommw  <  oM  a 
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word  or  InrO'.rwpeotiQg  his  foung 'master's  wtereaboulii, 
and  prBaeDt^-}dfi»bIe  coBditioa  i  and  hence  iix.  Gtac^'a 
iterntmati.oi  deduunanr  when  be  pressntbd  himself  to  the 
old  Iftdy.  It  deemed  to  him  a  matter  of  oomsb  that  hie 
brotheir,  in  <MfiBoulty  should  be  rOsoued  by  his.  ralations. 
OhiOeoFge,  hotv  little  you  ^owabout'London  and  London 
w»3«8 1  Whene'er  you  take  your  walks,  abrcad  how  many 
poor  yoH  meet : — if  a  phllaat^iropist  were  for  reeaiiing  all 
of  thfim,.not  all  the  wealth  of  all  t^e  pitovincee  of  America 
would  Kvffice  hhiL  i 

But  the  feeliaig  and  agitation  displayed  by  the  old  lady 
touched  her  aejdtew's  heart  when,  jolting  through  tiie 
,  dark  streebs  towards  .the  house  of  his  hrotbei's  captivity, 
Qetsrgfi  came  to  think  of  his  aunt's  behaviour.  '  She  do«a 
feel  my  poor  Harry's  miBfortune,'  he  thought  to  himself. 
'  I  have  been  too  hasty  in  judging  her.'  Again  and  again, 
in  the  course  of  bis  life,  Mr.  George  had  to  rebuke  himself 
ivith  the  same  crime  of  being  too  hasty.  How  many  of 
us  have  not  ?  And,  alaa,  the  mischief  done,  there's  no 
repentance  will  mend  it,  Qniok,  coachman !  We  are 
almost  as  alow  as  you  are  in  getting  from  Xi^firges  Street 
to  the  Temple. .  Poor  Gumbo  knows  the  way  to  the  bailiff's 
house  well  enoi^.  Again  the  b^  is  set  ringing.  The 
first  door  is  ep«ied  to  Gemrge  and  his  negro ;  then  that 
first  door  is  locked  warily  upon  them,  and  they  find  them- 
selves in  a  little  passage  with  a  httle  Jewish  janitor  ;  thiea 
.  a  second  door  is  unlocked,  and  they  enter  into  the  house. 
The  Jemsh  janitor  stare«,  as  by  his  fiaung  tallow-torch 
he  sees  a  second  Mr.  Warrington  before  him.  Come  to 
see  that  gentleman  ?  Yea.  But  wait  a  moment.  This 
is  Mr.  Wwxington's  broths  irom  Ameriea.  Gumbo  must 
go  and  prepare  his  master  first.  Step  into  this  rOon. 
There's  a  grarUeman  already  there  about  Mr:  W.'s  business 
(the  pootev  vays),  and  another  upstairs  with  him  now. 
Tbei^'s  no  ei^  of  people  have  been  about  him. 

The  room  into  i^ich  Gtorge  was  intDodticed  was  a  small 
apartment  which  went  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Amos's  office, 
and  where,  by  a  guttering  eandle,  and  talking  to  the 
baJJifi,  sat  a  dtout  gentleman  in  a. cloak  and  a  laced  hat. 
The  ycnmg  porter  oanied  his  oftndle,  too,  ftrsoeding  Mr. 
George,  so  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  light  in  the  apa«tio«it. 

'  W4  ate  not'  angry  any  .MwM,  Haiiy ! '  says  the  stout 
gentleman,  <m  a  ohoeiy  voiit»,  getting  up  and-  ad»a«i-~ 
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wit^  an  outstrotehed  bftnd  to  the  nev-«omer.  'Thank 
Ood,  my  boy  !  Mr.  Amos  here  says,  theFe  will  hi  no  diffioolty 
about  Jamea  and  me  being  your  bail,  and  we  ^11  do  your 
bneinesa  by  breakfasl-time  in  the  mMnii^.' 

'  Why  . , ,  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  !  who  are  you? ' 
And  he  started  back  as  the  other  had  bold  of  his  buid. 

But  the  strangM-  grasped  it  only  the  more  sttongly. 
'  God  bless  you,  sir  ! '  be  said,  '  I  know  who  you,  are.  You 
must  be  Colonel  Lambert,  of  wfaoae  kindness  to  him  my 
poor  Harnr  wrote.  And  I  am  the  brother  whotn  you 
have  heard  crfi  sir ;  and  who  was  left  for  dead  in  Mr,  Brad- 
dock's  action ;  and  came  to  life  again  after  sixteen 
months  amongst  the  Ft<ench  ;  and  live  to  thank  God  and 
thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  my  Harry,'-  continued 
the  lad  with  a  falterii^  voice. 

'  James  !  James  !  Here  is  news  ! '  cries  Mr.  Lambert 
to  a  gentleman  in  red,  who  now  entered  the  room;  '  Here 
are  the  dead  come  ahve  !  Here  is  Harry  Scapegrace's 
brother  oome  back,  and  with  his  scalp  on  his  head  too  ! ' 
(George  had  taken  his  hat  ofi,  and  was  standing  by  the 
light.)  *  This  is  my  brotlier  baU,  Mr.  Warrington  !  This 
is  Lieutenant-Oolonel  James  Wolfe,  at  y«ur  service.  You 
must  know  th««  has  been  a  little  difference  between  Hury 
and  me,  Mr.  George.     He  is  pacified,  is  he,  James  ?  ' 

'  He  is  full  of  gratitude,'  says  Mr.  Wolfe,  alt^  making 
his  bow  to  Mr.  Warrington. 

'  Harry  wrote  home  about  Mr.  Wolfe,  too,  sir,'  said  the 
jroung  man,  'and  I  hope  my  lavstiier's  friends  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  be  mine.' 

'  I  wish  he  had  none  other  but  us,  Mr.  Warrington. 
Poor  Harry's  fine  folks  have  been  too  fine  for  him,  and  nave 
ended  by  landinghim  here.' 

'  Nay,  yeur  honours,  I  have  done  my  best  to  make  the 
young  gentleman  comfortable  ;  and,  knowing  yoUr  honour 
before,  when  you  oaiae  to  bail  Capttun  Watkins,  and' that 
your  security  is'  perieotly  good,-^if  your  honour  vi^es, 
the  young  geotleinan  can  go  out  this  very  night,  and  I  will 
mako'  it  aU  right  with  the  lawyer  in  the  moniii^,'  says 
Harry's  iandlOTd,  who  knew  the'  rank  and  respectability 
<^  the  two  gentlemen  wbo  had  oome  to  offer  bul  for  hia 
young  prisoner. 

'  The  debt  is  five  hilndred  and  odd  pounds,  I- Aink  ? ' 
BMd  Mr.  Wamngton;     'With  a  hundred  thanka  to  these 
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gentlemen,  loan  pay  the  amount  at  this  moment  into 
the  officer's  hands,  taking  the  usual  acknowledgement  and 
caution.  Butl  can  never  forget,  graitlemen,  tiut  you  helped 
my  brother  at  his  need,  and,  for  doing  so,  I  say  thank  you, 
and  God  bless  you,  in  my  mother's  name  and  mine.' 

Qombo  had,  meanwhile,  gone  upstairs  to  his  master')? 
apartment,  where  Harry  would  probably  have  scolded  the 
negro  forretuming  that  night,  but  that  the  young  geotleman 
was  very  much  soothed  and  touched  by  the  conversation 
he  had  had  with  the  friend  who  bad  just  left  him.  He 
was  sitting  over  his  pipe  of  Virginia  in  a  sod  mood  (for,  i 
somehow,  even  Maria's  goodness  and  affection,  as  she  had  ' 
just  exhibited  them,  had  not  altogether  consoled  him ; 
and  he  had  thought,  with  a  little  dismay,  of  certain  conse- 
quences to  wbioh  that  very  kindness  and  fidelity  bound 
him)  when  Mr.  Wolfe's  homely  features  and  eager  out- 
stretched hand  come  to  cheer  the  prisoner,  and  he  heard 
how  Mr.  Ijambert  was  below,  and  the  errand  upon  which 
the  two  ofScers  had  come.  In  spite  of  himself,  Lambert 
would  be  kind  to  him.  In  spite  of  Harry's  iU-temper, 
and  needless  su^icion  and  anger,  the  good  gentleman 
was  determined  to  help  him  if  he  might — to  help  him  even 
against  Mr.  Wolfe's  own  advice,  as  the  latter  fronkly  told 
Hairy.  '  For  you  were  wrong,  Mr.  Warrington,'  said  the 
colonel,  '  and  you  wouldn't  be  set  right ;  and  you,  a  young 
man,  used  hard  words  and  unkind  behoviour  to  your 
senior,  and  what  is  more,  one  of  the  best  gent^men  Who 
walks  Qod's  earth.  You  see,  sir,  what  his  answer  hath 
been  to  your  waj^t^ard  temper.  You  will  bear  with  a  friend 
who  speaks  frankly  with  you  ?  Martin  Lambert  hath 
acted  in  this  as  he  always  doth,  as  the  beat  Christian, 
the  best  friend,  the  most  lund  and  generous  of  men.  Nay, 
jf  you  want  another  proof  of  his  goodness,  here  it  is  :  He 
has  converted  me,  who,  as  I  don't  care  to  disguisej  wati 
angry  with  you  for  your  treatment  of  him,  and  has  abso- 
lutely brought  me  down  hece  to  be  fom  bul.  Let  uS'  both 
cry  Ftceavimss .'  Hany, '  and  -  riiake  our  friead  by  the 
hcuad !  He  is  sitting  in  the  room,  below.  Hewonkinot 
dome  here  till  he  knmr  how  yo«  wouhl  receive  him.' 

'  I  tlmik  he  is  a  good  man  ! '  groaned  out  Harry.  'I  was 
very  ang^  and  wSd  at  Ae  time  when  bo  aind  1  met  last, 
Colonel  Wolfe.    Nay,  perhaps  he  was  right  in  Bemditig 
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back  those  trinfcets,  hurt  as  I  waa  ak  h»  doiag  so:  Go 
down  io  him,  will  jeu  be  so  kind; 'sir  ?  ttxA  Wl  him  I  &m 
sorry,  and  ask  his  pardon,  and— «nd,  QmA  bless  him  for 
his  gen^TOUB'  behaviour,'  And  here  the  yoong  gentleman 
turned  his  head  away,  Mid  rubbed  his  hand  aeroAa  his  eyes. 

'Tell  him  all  this  thyself,  Harnr!'  cries  the  colonel, 
taldog  the  young  fellow's  hand.  'No  deputy  wiil  ^er 
say  it  half  so  well.     Come  with  me  now.' 

'  You  go  first,  and  I'll — I'll  follow, — on  my  word  I  will. 
See  !  I  am  in  my  morning  gown  !  I  will  but  put  on  a 
ooat  and  come  to  hidi.  Give  him  ray  message  first.  Just — 
just  prepare  him  for  me  ! '  says  poor  Harry,  who  knew 
he  must  do  it,  but  yet  did  not  much  like  that  process  of 
eating  of  humble-pie. 

Wolfe  WMit  out  smihng — undetfltandingthe  lad's  scruples  i 
well  «nough,  perhaps.  As  he  opened  tha  door,  Mr.  Gumbo 
entered  it ;  almost  forgetting  to  how  to  the  gentleman, 
profusely  courtaous  as  be  was  on  ordinary  occasions, — 
hifi  eyes  glaring  round,  his  great  mcmth  grinning — ^hintBelf 
in  a  state  of  such  high  excitement  trad  delight  that  his 
master  remarked  his  condition.  j 

'  What,  Gum  1    What  has  happened  to  thee  ?     Hast    | 
thou  got  a  new  sweetheart  ? '  \ 

No,  Qum  had  not  got  no  new  sweetheart,  master.  I 

*  Give  me  my  coat.    What  has  faronght  thee  back  ?  '  i 

Gum  grinned  prodigiously.  '  I  have  seen  a  ghost, 
mas'r  ! '  he  said.  | 

'  A  ghost  I  and  whose,  and  where  1 ' 

'Wfaar?    Saw  him  at  Madame  BcrDBtein's  house.   Oome    ! 
with  him  h^  in  the  coach !    He  downstairs  now  with 
Colonel  Lambert ! '     Whilst  Gumbo  ia  speaking,  as  he  is 
putting,  on  his  master's  ooat,  his  eyes  are  roUing,  his  head 
is  wagging^  his  hands  are  trembling,  his  lips  are  grinning. 

'  Ghost — what  ghost  ? '  says  Haary  in  a  strange  agitation. 
'  Is  Miybody — is — my  mother  oome  ? ' 

'  No,  sir ;    no.   Master  Harry ! '     Gumbo's   head   Tolla   , 
nearly  ofi  inite  violent  convolutions,  sod  his  master, 
looking  6ddly  at  him,  fiings  lihe  door  open  and  goes  rabidly 
down  the  stair. 

He  is  at  the  foot  of  it,  iust  as  a  voioe  witliin  t^e  little 
office,  of  whiah  Xiha  door  ia  open,  is  saying,  'and  far  doijig 
"*'  ^  soK  Aink  you,  and  Qoi  bleas  j/ou  in  tag  mother's  i%ama 
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'  '  Whose  voice  is  that  ? '  oalls  out  H*ny  Warrington, 
with,  ft  atrange  cry  in  his  own  voice. 

'  It's  the  ghoat'a,  maa'r  ! '  says  Gumbo,  from  behind ; 
and  Hany  ruoa  forward  to  the  rotmi, — where,  if  yo(i  please, 
we  will  pause  a  little  mjnute  before  we  enter.  The  two 
gentlemen  who  were  there,  turned  their  heads  away.  The 
lost  wae  found  agun.  The  dead  was  alive.  The  prodigal 
was  on  his  brother's  h6aFt,^-his  own  full  of  love,  gratitude, 
repentwKe. 

'  Come  away,.  James  !  I  think  we  k^  not  wanted  any 
mwe  here,'  says  the  colonel.  '  Good  night,  boys.  Some 
ladies  in  Hill  Stzeet  won't  be  able  to  sleep  for  this  strange 
newt.  Or  will  jou  go  home  and  sup  with  'em,  and  tell 
L  them  the  story  t ' 

No,  with  many  thanks,  the  boys  would  not  go  uid  sup 
to-nigbtt  They  had  stories  of  their  own  to  tell.  '  Quick, 
Gumbo,  with  the  trunks  1  Good-bye,  Mr.  Anws ! '  Hany 
I  felt  almost  unhappy  when  he  went  away. 

CHAPTER  L 

COHTAIHS  A  ORBAT  SBAL  OP  THE  PIKE3T  MOKALTTY 

HSN  first  we  had  the  honour 
to  be  iH«e«ited  to  Sir  Miles 
Warrington  at  the  king's 
drawing-room  ,inSt.Jame8's 
Palace,  I  oonfeas  that  I,  for 
one — looking  at  his  jolly 
round  face,  his  broad  round 
waistcoat,  hia  hearty  coun- 
try manner, — expected  that 
I  had  lighted  upon  a  most 
eligible  and  agreeable  a«- 

rjntanoe  at  last,  and  was 
nt  to  become  intimate 
with  that  noble«t  specimen 
of  the  human  race,  the  foe- 
praised  of  songs  and  men, 
aho  good  old  jb^idi  «ountty  gentleman.  In  fact,  to  be  a 
good  c4d  pountry  gentleman  is  to  hold  a  position  neareet 
the   gotbi  and   at   the  summit  of  cartUy  fetioity.      '^ 
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have  a  large  tmMummbeTed  mnb-rDlliaBd'tte'TOiiB  regu 
larly  paid  by  adoring  fttmnvm  who  biess.  thetr-Btars 
at  having  such  a  landloid  as  faia  bonOHCT'  to'hav^  ho 
t^iaat  holding  back  witib  faiK^monsy, vxekpiiqg'jwtobe, 
perhftps,  who  does  so  io:  ordeir  to  give  ocoaskw  td  <^}ood 
Old  Country  Qeatlenuva  to  'shttw  fa&  snblinie  charity  and 
untTorsi^  benevolence  of -sdul ;  to  hunt  thi«e  dayi  a  we«k, 
love  t^B  sport  of  all  thcogB,  and  faavie  perfect  good  health  * 
and  good  appetite  in  consequence;  to  have  nM  oiiIt 
good  appetite,  butu  good  dinner  ;  t{i  aitdown  «t)  oborca 
in  the  midsti  of  a  chome  of  bles^ngs  from  ^e  v^lagers, 
the  first  man'  in  the  Parisb,  the  benefactor  of  tlie  Parish, 
with  a  eonaciouBness'  of  conaummate  deiert,  saying,  '  Have 
mercy  upon  us,  miserable  sinners,'  to  be  sofe,  bot  only 
for  form's  sake,  beoauae  lie' words  are  written  in  the  book, 
and  to  give  other  folks  an  example: — a  CI,  0.  C.  G;  a 
mian^ble  sioner!  So  healthy,  so  wealthy^  so  j^ly,  so 
much  respected  by  the  vicar,  bo  much  honoured  by  the 
tenants,  so  much  beloved  and  admired  by  his  family, 
amongst  whom  his  story  of  grouse  in  the  gun-room  causes 
laughter  from  generatioi;  to  generation ; — this  perfect 
being  a  miserable  sinner !  All<ms  done  !  Give  any  man 
good  health  and  temper,  five  thouaand  a  year,  the  adoration 
of  his  parish,  and  the  love  and  worship  of  his  family,  and 
I'll  defy  you  to  make  him  so  heartily  dissatisfied  with  his 
spiritual  condition  ae  to  set  himself  down  a  miserable 
anything.  If  you  wwe  a  royal  highness,  and  went  to 
church,  in  the  most  perfect  health  and  comfort,  the  parson 
waiting  to  bcftin  the  service  until  your  R.  H.  came  in, 
would  you  believe  yourself  to  be  a  miser^le  &c.  7  You 
might  when  racked  with  gout,  in  solitude,  theiear  c&  deatlt 
b^t^e  your  eyes,  the  doctor  having  cut  off  yoCir  bottle  of 
clant,  and  ordesred  areowroot  and  a  little  sherry, — you 
might  thm  be  humiliated,  and  acknowledge  your  ovm 
shioartcomings,.  and;  the  vanity  of  things  in  vmeral ;  Iwat, 
in  high:  health.  Bunahine,'  spirits,  that  wor#,  miseraUe  is 
on^.  s>  forai.  You :  can! ft  think  in  yoar  heart  that  you 
are  to  be  pitiod  muoh  for.  the  present.  If  you  are  to  be 
miaersJile,  what  is  Cblini  Ploughman,  with  the  ague,  seven 
children)  twopoundi  a  j^^r  rent  to  pay  for  his  cottage, 
a«d.«jgh,b  dtiUJhgsja:  week  ? .  -No  -  .  a  teajtyyt-sriifln.  }oUy 
h.  °i^<t^rji  gantiejQae,:  if  inigerable,  has  a  \rai|y.aiippMtlhble 
^inibery.v,)t«,|in|M:,,l)«8»,ei7,lMD{ieoi^  to  t^duiBt«av 
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It  may  be  he  becomes  Bomewliat  aelfiah  ;  but  at  least 
he  is  sstjafied  with,  himself.  Except  my  lord  at  the  castle, 
tlxers  is  nobody  for  miles  uid  miles  round  bo  good  or  so 
great.  His  adinirable  wife  ministers  to  him,  and  to  the 
wlaole  parish,  indeed  :  hia  children  bow  before  him  :  ithe 
vioar  of  t^e  parish  reverences  him :  he  is  respected  at  quarter 
sessions  :  he  oausea  poaohera  to  tremble  :  off  go  all  hats 
before  Mm  at  market :  and  round  about  his  great  coach, 
in  which  his  spoblesa  daughters  and  sublime  lady  sit,  all 
the  country-town  tradesmen  cringe,  bareheaded,  wod  the 
fanners'  women  drop  innum^-able  curtsies.  From  their 
cushions  in  the  great  coach  the  ladies  look  down  beneficently, 
sad  smUe  on  the  poorer  folk.  They  buy  a  yard  of  ribbon 
with  affability ;  they  condescend  to  purchase  an  ounce 
of  aoltsi  or  a  packet  of  flower-seeds  :  they  deign  to  cheapen 
a  goose  :  their  drive  is  hke  a  royal  progress ;  a  happy 
people  is  supp<Med  to  press  round  them  and  bless  them. 
Tradesmen  bow,  farmers'  wives  bob,  town-boys,  waving 
their  r^ged  hats,  cheer  the  red-faced  coachman  as  he 
drives  the  fat  bays,  and  cry,  '  8ir  Miles  for  ever  !  Throw ' 
US  a  halfpenny,  my  lady  ! ' 

But  suppose  the  market-woman  should  hide  her  fat 
goose  when  Sir  Miles's  coach  comes,  out  of  t«rToi  lest  my 
lady,  spying  the  bird,  should  insist  on  purchasing  it  a  bur- 
gain  ?  Suppose  no  coppers  ever  were  Icnown  to  come  out 
of  the  royal  coach  window  ?  Suppose  Sir  Miles  regaled 
his  tenantB  with  notoriously  smul  beer,  and  his  poor 
with  especially  thin  broth  ?  This  may  be  our  fine  old 
English  gentlemtHi's  way.  There  have  been  not  a  few 
fine  English  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  this  sort ;  who  patron- 
ized the  poor  without  ever  relieving  them,  who  called  out 
'  Amen ! '  at  church  as  loud  as  the  clerk  ;  who  went  through 
ail  the  forms  of  piety,  and  discharged  all  the  etiquette 
of  old  English  gentlemanhood ;  who  bought  virtue  a 
bargain,  as  it  were,  and  bad  no  doubt  th^  were  honouring 
her  by  the  purchase.  Poor  Harry  in  Ins  distress  asked 
bi«lp  urom  his  relations :  bis  aunt  sent  him  a  tract  and  her 
blessing;  hia  uncle  bad  business  out  of  town,  mkI  <ioald 
not,  of  course,  answer  the  poor '  boy's  petiti<m.^  How 
xauoh  of  this  behaviour  goes  on  daily,  in  respectable;  life, 
think  you  ?  You  can  fancy  Locd  aod  lindy  Macbeth 
coneocting  a. murder,  and  comiflg  .together  with  some  Kttle 
a-wkwaxdhessi   p«rb«p8v  when  thfl   bransaction  ^Wae  don- 
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and  over ;  but-  my  Lord  and  Lady  Skinflint,  v/hen  they 
consult  in  tbeit  bedroom  about  giving  their  laakless  nephew 
B  helping  hand,  aaid  determine  to  refuse,  and  go  down  to 
family  prayers,  and  meet  tiieir  children  and  dome^dcs, 
and  discourse  virtuously  before  them,  and  then  remajn 
together,  and  talk  aoseito  nose, — what  can  they  t^inlc 
of  one  another  I  and  of  "the  poor  kinsman  fallen  among 
the  thieves,  and  groaning  for  help  Unheeded  ?  How  atm 
they  go  on  with  those!  virtuouft  Aiis  ?  How  can  they  dare 
look  each  other  in  the  face  ? 

Dare  T  Do  yon  suj^ioee  they  think  they  have  done 
wrong  ?  Do  you  suppose  SMnfiint  is  tortured  with  remorse 
at  the  idea  oi  the  distress  which  called  to  him  in  vain, 
and  of  the  hunger  whidi  he  sent  empty  away  T  Not  he. 
He  is  indignant  with  Frodig^  for  beii^;  a  fool :  he  is 
not  ashamed  of  himself  for  being  a  curmudgeon.  What  ? 
a  young  man-  with  such  opportunities  throw  them  away  ? 
A  fortune  Kpent  amoUgst  gamblers  and  spandbhrifts  ? 
Hon-ifale,  homMe !  Take  warning,  my  chitd,  by  this 
Unfortunate  young  man's  behaviour,  and  see  the  conse- 
quences of  extravagance.  According  to  the  great  and 
t^ways  Established  Church  of  the  PharisecB,  here  is  an 
admirable  opportunity  for  a  moral  discourse,  and  aix 
ftssertdoQ  oi  virtue.  '  And  to  think  of  his  deceiving  us  so  1  ' 
cries  out  Ijftdy  WMxington. 

'  Very  sad,  very  sad,  my  dear  ! '  says  Sir  Miles,  wagging 
his  head.  -  ^ 

■  '  To  think  of  so  much  extravagance  in  one  so  young  !  ' 
eries  Lady  Warrington.  '  Cards,  bets,  feasts  at  taverns  of 
t^e  most  wicked  profusion,  carriage  and  riding  horses, 
the  company  of  the  wealthy  and  profligate  of  hia  own  sex, 
and,  I  fear^  of  the  most  iniquitous  persons  of  ouis.' 

*  Hush,  my  Lady  Warrington ! '  cries  her  husband, 
glanelng  towards  the  spotless  Dora  and  flora;  who  held 
down  their  blushing  heads,  frt)  the  mention  of  the  last 
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'  So  wonder  my  ^poor  children  hide  their  faces  ! '  mamma 
continnes.  '  My  deat«,  I  wfah  ev«n  the  existetice  of  buoH 
oroaitures  could  be  kept  from  you  ! ' 

'  l^ey  oan't  gO'  to  an  op^,  or  the  Park,  without  seeing 
■ran;  to  beaure,'  bays  Sir  Miles. 

'  To  tlijnk  we  ^ould  haveiatroduoed  Btieh  a  young  eerp«ati 
™to  the  bosom  of  ove  fsriOily  I   and  have-  left  himin  t^ 
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company  of  that  guileless  daiiing  \ '  and  she  points  to 
Master  AGIes. 

'Who's  a  serpent,  mamma?'  inquires  that  youth. 
'  First  you  said  Cousin  Harry  was  bad  :  then  he  was  good  : 
now  he  is  bad  again.    Which  is  he,  Sir  Miles  T  ' 

'He  has  faults,  like  all  of  us,  Miley,  my  dear.  Your 
cousin  has  been  wild,  and  you  must  take  warning  by  him.' 

'  Waa  not  my  elder  brother,  who  died — my  nai^hty 
brother — was  not  he  wild  too  ?  He  was  not  ^nd  to  me 
when  I  was  quite  a  little  boy.  He  never  gave  me  money, 
nor  toys,  nor  rode  with  me,  nor — why  do  you  cry,  mamma  ? 
Sure  Iremember  how  Hagh  and  you  were  always  fight ' 

'  Silence,  sir ! '  cry  out  papa  and  the  girls  in  a  breath. 
'Don't  you  know  you  are  never  to  mention  that  name  ? ' 

'  I  know  I  love  Harry,  and  I  didn't  love  Hogh,'  says 
the  sturdy  little  rebel.  '  And  if  Cousin  Harry  is  in  prison, 
I'll  give  him  my  half-guinea  that  my  godpapa  gave  me, 
and  anything  I  have — yes,  anything,  except — except  my 
little  horse — and  my  silver  waistcoat— and — and  Snowball 
and  Sweetlips  at  home — and — and,  yes,  my  custard  after 
dinner.'  This  was  in  reply  to  a  hint  of  sister  Dora.  'But 
I'd  give  him  aome  of  it,'  continues  Miles,  after  a  pause. 

'  Shut  thy  mouth  with  it,  child,  and  then  go  about  thy 
business,'  says  papa,  amused.  Sir  Miles  Warrington  had 
a  considerable  fund  of  easy  humour. 

'  Who  would  have  thought  he  should  ever  be  so  wild  ? ' 
mamma  goes  on. 

'  Nay,    Youth  is  the  season  for  wild  oata,  my  dear.' 

'That  we  should  be  so  misled  in  him  ! '  sighed  the  girls. 

'  That  he  should  kiss  us  both  ! '  cried  papa. 

'  Sir  Miles  Warrington,  I  have  no  patience  with  that 
sort  of  vulgarity  ! '  says  tiie  majestic  matron. 

'  Which  of  you  was  the  favourite  yesterday,  girls  ? ' 
continues  the  ^ther. 

'  Favourite,  indeed !  I  told  him  over  and  over  again 
of  my  engagement  to  dear  Tom — ^I  did,  Dora, — ^why  do 
you  sneer,  if  you  please  ?  'says  the  handsome  sister. 

'  Nay,  to  do  her  justice,  so  did  Dora  too,'  said  papa. 

'  Because  Flora  seemed  to  wish  to  forget  her  engagement 
with  dear  Tom  sometimes,'  remairks  her  Bister, 

'  I  never,  never,  never  wished  to  break  with  Tom  !  it's 
wicked  of  you  to  say  so,  Dora !  It  is  you  who  were  for  ever 
eneering  at  him  :  it  is  you  who  are  always  envious  because 
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I  happen — At  least,  because  genUemen  im^ne  that  I  am 
not  ill-looking,  and  prefer  me  to  some  folks,  in  spite  of  all 
their  learoing  &iid  wit ! '  cries  Flora,  tossing  her  Lead  over 
her  shoulder,  and  looking  at  the  glass. 

'  Why  are  you  always  looking  there,  sister  ? '  says  the 
artless  Miles  junior.  'Sure,,  you  must  know  your  face 
well  enough  1 ' 

'  Some  people  look  at  it  just  as  often,  child,  who  haven't 
near  such  good  reason,'  says  pi^a,  gallantly. 

'  If  you  mean  me.  Sir  Miles,  i  thank  you,'  cries  Dora. 
'  My  face  is  as  Heaven  made  it,  and  my  father  and  mother 
gave  it  me.  'Tis  not  my  fault  if  I  resemble  my  papa's 
family.  It  my  head  is  homely,  at  least  I  have  got  some 
brains  in  it.  I  envious  of  Flora,  indeed,  because  she  has 
found  favour  in  the  sight  of  poor  Tom  Clajfpoo! !  I  should 
as  soon  be  proud  of  captivating  a  ploughboy  1 ' 

'  Pray,  miss,  was  your  Mr.  Harry,  of  Virginia,  much  wiser 
than  Tom  Claypool  ?  You  would  have  bad  him  for  the 
asking  ! '  exclaims  Flora. 

'  And  so  would  you,  miss,  and  have  dropped  Tom  Claypool 
into  the  sea ! '  cries  D(»a. 

'  I  wouldn't.' 

'  You  would.'  . 

'  I  wouldn't ; ' — and  da  capo  goes  the  conversation — ^the 
shuttlecock  of  wrath  being  briskly  battled  from  one  sister 
to  another. 

'  0  my  children  t  Is  this  the  way  you  dwell  together 
in  unity  t '  exclaims  their  excellent  feniaie  parent,  Uying 
down  her  embroidery.  '  What  an  example  you  set  to  this 
Innocent.' 

'  Like  to  see  'em  fight,  my  lady  ! '  cries  the  Innoc«it, 
rubbing  his  hands. 

'  At  her,  Flora  !  Worry  her,  Dora  !  .  To  it  agtun,  you 
little  r<^es  ! '  says  facetious  papa.  '  'Tjsgood  sport,  ain't 
it,  Miley  V 

'  O  Sir  Miles  !  0  my  children  I  These  disputes  are 
unseemly.  Tbey  tear  a  fond  mother's  heart,'  says  mamma, 
with  majestic  acti(m,  though  bearing  the  laceration  of  her 
bosom  with  much  seemiog  equanimity.  '  What  cause  for 
thankfulness  ought  we  to  have,  that  watchful  parents  have 
prevented  any  idle  engagements  between  you  and  your 
Misguided  cousin.  If  we  have  been  iBistaken  in  him,  is  it 
""t  a  meicy  that  we  have  found  out  our  error  in  time  t 
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If  either  of  you  had  any  preference  for  him,  your  excellent 
^ood  seime,  my  loves,  will  teaoh  you  to  overcome,  to 
erftdicate,  the  vain  feeJing.  That  we  cberiahed  and  were 
kind  to  him  can  never  be  a  source  of  regret.  "Tia  a  proof 
of  our  g^vod  nature.  What  we  have  to  regret,  I  fear,  ia, 
that  your  cousin  should  have  proved  Unworthy  of  our 
kindness,  and,  coming  away  from  the  society  of  gamblers, 
play-actors,  and  the  like,  should  have  brought  contamina- 
tion— pollution,  I  had  almost  said — into  this  pure  family  ! ' 

'  Oh,  bother  mamma's  sermons  ! '  says  Mora,  as  my  lady 
pursues  a  harmigue  of  which  we  only  give  the  commence- 
ment here,  but  during  which  papa,  wiiistling,  gently  quits 
the  room  on  tiptoe,  while  the  artless  Miles  junior  winds 
his  top  and  pegs  it  under  the  rob^  of  his  sisters.  It  has 
done  humming,  and  staggered  and  tumbled  over,  and 
expired  in  its  usual  tipsy  manner,  long  ere  I^y  Warrington 
has  finished  her  «ermon. 

'  Were  you  listening  to  me,  my  child  ?  '  she  asks,  laying 
her  hand  on  her  darlmg's  head. 

'  Yes,  mother,'  says  he,  with  the  whipcord  in  his  mouth, 
and  proceeding  to  wind  up  bis  spcartive  engine.  '  You  was 
a-saying  that  Harry  was  very  poor  now,  and  that  we 
oughtn't  to  help  him.  That's  what  you  was  saying ; 
waflo't  it,  madam  1 ' 

'  My  poor  child,  thou  wilt  undeietaod  me  better  when 
thou  art  older,'  says  mamma,  turning  towards  that  ceiling 
to  which  her  eyes  always  have  recourse. 

'  Get  out,  you  little  wretch ! '  cries  one  of  the  sisters. 
The  artless  one  has  pegged  his  top  at  Dora's  toes,  and 
laughs  with  the  glee  of  merry  boyhood  at  his  sister's 
discomfiture. 

But  what  is  this  ?  Who  comes  here  ?  Why  does  Sir 
Miles  return  to  the  drawing-room,  and  why  does  Tom 
Claypoc^  who  strides  after  the  baronet,  wear  a  countenance 
80  disturbed  t  '  ■  ■ 

'  Here's  a  pretty  business,  zny  Iiady  Wawington  ! '  cries 
Sir  Miles.    '  Here's  a  wonderful  wonder  <A  wonders,  girls  1 ' 

'  For  goodness'  sake,  gentlemen,  what  is  your  intelh- 
gence  ? '  lasks  the  virtuous  matron. 

'  The  whole  town's  talking  about  it,  my  lady  I '  says 
Tom  Claypool,  pufi^g  f<^  breath. 

'  Tom  has  seen  him,'  oontiaued  Sir  Miles. 

'  Seen  both  of  them,  my  Lady  Warrington.    They  wp— 
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at  Rajielagh  last  night,  with  a  regular  mob  after  'em. 
And  flo  like,  that  but  for  their  different  ribbons  you  would 
hardly  have  told  one  from  the  other.  One  was  in  blue, 
the  other  in  brown ;  but  I'm  certain  he  has  worn  both 
the  suits  here.' 

'  What  suite  T  * 

'  What  one,— what  other  T  '  call  the  girls. 

'  Why,  your  fortunate  youth,  to  be  sure.' 

'  Our  precious  Virginian,  and  hesr  to  the  ^Hincipality  ! ' 
says  Sir  Miles. 

'  Is  my  nephew,  then,  released  from  his  incarceration  ?  ' 
asks  her  ladyship.  '  And  is  he  t^ain  plunged  in  the  vortex 
of  dissip  .  .  .' 

'  Confound  Mm  ! '  rows  out  the  baronet,  with  an  expres- 
sion whioh  I  fear  was  even  stronger.  '  What  should  you 
think,  my  Lady  Warrington,  if  this  precious  nephew  of 
mine  should  turn  out  to  ne  on  impostor ;  by  Qeorge  !  no 
better  than  an  adventurer  T  ' 

'  An  inward  monitor  whispered  me  as  much  ! '  cried  tbe 
lady ;  '  but  I  dashed  from  me  the  nnworthy  suspicion. 
Speak,  Sir  Milra :  we  bom  with  impatience  to  listen  to 
your  intelligence.' 

'  I'll  speak,  my  love,  when  you've  done,'  says  Sir  Miles. 
'  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  my  gentleman,  who  comes 
into  my  house,  dines  at  my  table,  is  treated  as  one  of  this  - 
family,  kisses  my ' 

'  What  ? '  asks  Tom  Claypool,  firing  as  red  as  his  waist- 
coat. 

'  — Hem  !  Kisses  my  wife's  hand,  and  is  treated  in  the 
fondest  manner,  1^  George  !  What  do  you  think  of  thk 
fellow,  who  talks  of  his  property  and  his  principality,  by 
Jupiter !— turning  out  to  be  a  beggarly  second  son  ! 
A  beggar,  my  Lady  Warrington,  by ' 

'  Sir  Miles  Wairington,  no  vi<^ence  of  language  before 
these  dear  ones  !  I  sink  to  the  earth,  confounded  by  this 
nniitterable  hypocrisy.  And  did  I  entrust  thee  to  a  pre- 
tender,  my  blessed  boy  ?  Did  I  leave  thee  with  an  im- 
postor, myinnooenttHiet'  the  matron  cries,  fondling  herson. 

*  Who's  an  impostor,  my  lady  1 '  asks  the  ohikl. 

'  That  confounded  young  scamp  of  a  Harry  Warrington  ! ' 
bawls  out  papa ;  on  which  the  little  Miles,  after  wearing 
apuzded  look  fiw  a  moment,  and  yielding  to  I  know  not 
wnttt  hidden,  emotimi,  bursts  out  crying. 
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His  admirable  mother  proposes  to  clutch  him  to  her 
heart,  but  he  rejects  the  pure  caress,  bawhng  only  the 
louder,  and  kicking  frantically  about  the  maternal  grtmium, 
as  the  butler  announces '  Mr.  Geoi^  Warrington,  Mr.  Henry 
Warrington. ! '  Kiles  is  dropped  from  his  mother's  lap. 
Bir  Miles's  face  emulates  Mr,  CSaypool's  waistcoat.  The 
three  ladies  rise  up,  and  make  three  most  frigid  curtsies, 
aa  our  two  young  men  enter  the  room. 

Iiittle  Miles  runs  towards  them.  He  holds  out  a  little 
hand.  '  Oh,  Harry  !  No  !  which  is  Harry  ?  TwiVe  my 
Hariry,'  and  he  chooses  rightly  this  time.  '  Oh,  you  dear 
Harr^ !  I'm  so  glad  you  are  come !  and  they've  been 
abusing  you  so  ! ' 

'  I  am  come  to  pay  my  duty  to  my  uncle,'  says  the 
dark-haired  Mr.  Warrington  ;  '  and  to  thank  him  for  hia 
hospitahties  to  my  brother  Henry.' 

'  What,  nephew  George  ?  My  brother's  face  and  eyes  ! 
Boys  both,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  ! '  cries  their  uncle, 
grasping  affectionately  a  hand  of  each,  as  his  honest  face 
radiates  with  pleasure. 

'  This  indeed  hath  been  a  most  mysterious  and  a  most 

rovidential  resuscitation,'  says  Lady  Warrington.  '  Only 
wonder  that  my  nephew  Henry  concealed  the  cireum- 
stance  imtil  now,'  she  adds,  with  a  sidelong  glance  at  both 
young  gentlemen. 

'  He  knew  it  no  more  than  your  ladyship,'  says  'Hii.  War- 
rington. The  young  ladies  looked  at  each  other  with  down- 
cast eyes. 

'  Indeed,  sir !  a  most  singular  circumstance,'  says 
mamma,  with  another  curtsy.  '  We  had  heard  of  it,  sir ; 
and  Mr.  Claypool,  our  county  neighbour,  had  just  brought 
UB  the  inteUigence,  and  it  even  now  formed  the  subject 
of  my  conversation  with  my  daughters.' 

'  Yes,'  cries  out  a  httle  voice,  '  and  do  you  know,  Harry, 
father  and  mother  said  you  was  a — &  imp ' 

'  Silence,  my  child  I  Screwby,  convey  Master  Wwrrington 
to  his  own  ^nrtment !  These,  Mr.  Warrington — or,  I  sup- 
pose I  should  say  nephew  George— are  your  cousins.'  Two 
curtsies— -two  cheeses  are  mad&— two  hands  are  held  out. 
Mr;  Esmond  W(^ngt<Mi.  makes  a  profound  low  bow,  which 
embraces  (and  it  is  the  only  embrace  which  the  gentleman 
offers)  all  three  ladies.  He  lays  Ins  hat  to  his  heart.  He 
says,  '  It  is  my  duty,  madam,  to  pay  my  reepeots  to  my 
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ancle  and  cousins,  and  to  thank  your  ladyship  for  such 
hospitality  as  you  hav»  heen  enabled  to  show  to  my 
brother,' 

'  It  was  not  much,  nephew,  but  it  was  our  best.  Ods 
bobs  i '  cries  the  hesuty  Sir  Wie&, '  it  was  our  best ! ' 

'  And  I  appreciate  it,  sir,'  says  Mr.  Warrington,  looking 
gravely  round  at  the  family. 

'  Give  us  thy  hand.  Not  a  word  more,'  says  Sir  Miles. 
'  What  ?  do  you  think  I'm  a  cannibal,  and  won't  e:atend 
the  hand  of  hospitality  to  my  dear  brothu^'s  son  ?  What 
say  you,  lads  ?  Will  you  eat  our  mutto&  at  three  ?  This 
is  my  neighbour,  Tom  Claypool,  son  to  Sir  Thomas  Clay- 
pool,  baronet,  and  my  very  good  friend.  Hey,  Tom  t 
Thou  wilt  be  of  the  party,  Tom  ?  Thou  knowest  our  brew, 
hey,  my  boy  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  know  it.  Sir  Miles,'  replies  Tom,  with  no  peculiar 
expression  of  rapture  on  his  face. 

And  thou  shalt  taste  it,  my  boy,  thou  Bbalt  taste  it  I 
What  is  there  for  dinner,  my  Iiady  Warrington  ?  Our 
food  is  plain,  but  plenty,  lads — ^plain,  but  plenty  ! ' 

'  We  cannot  partake  of  it  to-day,  sir.  We  dine  with 
a  friend  who  occupies  my  Lord  Wro&am's  house,  your 
n^ghbour.  Colonel  Lambert — Major-General  Lambert  he 
has  just  been  made.' 

'  With  two  daughters,  I  think — countrified-loc^mg  girls 
— are  they  not  7 '  askb  Flora. 

'  I  think  I  have  remarked  two  little  rath»  dowdy -things,' 
says  Dora. 

'  They  are  as  good  girls  as  any  in-  England ! '  breaks 
out  Harry,  to  whom  no  one  had  thought  (rf  saying*  sini^e 
word.  Bis  reign  was  over,  you  see.  He  was  nobody. 
What  wonder,  then,  tjiat  he  should  not  be  vidble  i 

'  Oh,  indeed,  coufdn  ! '  says  Dora,  with  a  glaince  at  the 
young  man,  Who  sat  with  burning  oheeks,  chafing  at  the 
humihation  put  upon  him,  but  not  knowing  how  or  whether 
he  ehoiUd  notice  it.  '  Oh,  indeed,  coualn  !  ¥ou  are  very 
charitable — of  vesy  luoky,  I'm  sure  !  Yo«>  see  ang^s  where 
we  only  see  ordinary  ■  little  persons.  I'm  Sure  I  could 
not'imagine  who  were  those  odd-4eokmg' people  in  liord. 
Wrol^am's  coach,  with  bis  handsome  liveries.  But  if  they 
wMe  three  angels,  I  have  nothing  to  flay.' 
■  'J?-^  bwther  is  an  enthusiaet,'  interposes  George.  '  He 
1"  often  ftustalDBa  about  wometL.' 
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'  Oh,  really  ! '  says  Dora,  looking  a  little  uneasy. 

'  I  f«tvr  my  nephew  Henry  has  indeed  met  with  some 
unfavourable  specim^is  c^  oar  sex,'  the  matron  remarks, 
with  a  groan. 

'  We  are  so  easily  taken  in,  madam — ^we  are  both  very 
young  yet — we  shall  grow  older  and  learn  better.' 

'  Most  sincerely,  nephew  George,  I  trust  you  may.  You 
have  my  best  wishes,  my  prayers,  for  your  brother's  wel- 
fare and  your  own.  No  efforts  of  oura  have  been  wanting. 
At  a  painful  moment,  to  which  I  will  not  further  allude ' 

'  And  when  my  uncle  Sir  Miles  was  out  of  town,'  says 
George,  looking  towards  the  baronet,  who  smiles  at  him 
with  affectionate  approval, 

'  — I  sent  your  brother  a  work  which  I  thought  might 
comfort  him,  and  I  know  might  improve  him.  Nay,  do 
not  thank  me ;  I  claim  no  credit ;  I  did  but  my  duty — 
a  humble  woman's  duty — for  what  are  this  world's  goods, 
nephew,  compared  to  the  welfare  of  a  soul !  If  I  did 
good,  I  am  thankful ;  if  I  was  useful,  I  rejoice.  If ,  through 
my  means,  you  have  been  brought,  Harry,  to  consider ' 

'  Oh  !  the  sermon,  is  it  ? '  breaks  in  downright  Harry, 
'  I  hadn't  tame  to  read  a  single  syllable  of  it,  aunt — thank 
you.  You  see  I  don't  care  much  about  that  kind  of  thing — 
but  thank  yon  all  the  same.' 

'  The  intention  is  everything,'  says  Mr.  Warrington,  ^  and 
we  are  both  grateful.  Our  dear  friend.  General  Lambert, 
intended  to  give  bail  for  Hariy ;  but,  happily,  I  had  funds 
of  Harry's  with  me  to  meet  any  demands  upon  us.  But 
the  kindness  is  the  same,  and  I  am  grateful  to  the  friend 
who  hastened  to  my  brother's  rescue  when  he  had  most 
need  of  aid,  and  when  his  own  relations  happened — so 
unfortunately — to  be  out  of  town.' 

*  Anything  I  could  do,  my  dear  boy,  I'm  sure — my 
brother's  son — my  own  nephew — ods  bobs  !  you  know — 
that  is,  anything — am/thing,  you  know  !  '  cries  Sir  Miles, 
bringing  his  own  hand  into  George's  with  a  generous 
smack.  '  You  can't  stay  and  dine  with  us  ?  Put  off  the 
colonel — the  general — do,  now  !  Or  name  a  day.  My 
Lady  Warrington,  make  my  nephew  name  a  day  when  he 
will  sit  under  his  grandfather's  picture,  and  drink  some 
of  his  wine  ! ' 

'  His  intellectual  faculties  seem  more  developed  tha- 
those  of  his  unlucky  younger  brother,'  remarked  my  lad 
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when  the  young  geatlemen  had  taken  their  leave.  '  The 
younger  miut  be  reckless  and  extravagant  about  money 
indeed,  for  did  you  remark,  Sir  Miles,  the  loas  of  bis  rever- 
sion in  Virginia — the  amount  of  which  has,  no  doubt,  been 
grosdy  exafQ^erated,  but,  neverthelesB,  ouist  be  something 
considerable— did  you,  I  say,  remark  that  the  ruin  of 
Harry's  prospects  scarcely  seemed  to  affect  him  7  ' 

'  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  that  the  elder  turns  out 
to  be  as  poor  ae  the  young  one,'  says  Dora,  tossing  her 
head. 

'  He  !  be  !  Did  you  see  that  cousin  George  had  one  of 
cousin  Harry's  suits  of  clothes  on— the  brown  and  gold — 
that  one  he  wore  when  he  went  with  you  to  the  oratorio. 
Flora  ? ' 

'  Did  he  take  Flora  to  an  oratorio  ? '  asks  Mr.  Claypool, 
fiercely. 

'  I  was  ill  and  couldn't  go,  and  my  cousin  went  with 
her,'  says  Dora. 

'  Far  be  it  from  me  to  object  to  any  innocent  amusement, 
much  less  to  the  music  of  Mr.  Handel,  deax  Mr.  Claypool,' 
says  mamma.  '  Music  refines  the  soul,  elevates  the  under- 
standing, is  heard  in  our  churches,  and  'tis  well  known 
was  practised  by  King  David.  Your  operas  I  shun  sa 
deleterious ;  your  ballets  I  would  forbid  to  my  children 
as  most  immoral ;  but  music,  my  deus  '.  May  we  enjoy 
it,  like  everything  else  in  reason — may  we ' 

'  There's  tbe  music  of  the  dinner-bell,'  says  papa,  rubbing 
his  hands.  '  Come,  girls.  Screwby,  go  and  fet«b  Master 
Miley.    Tom,  take  down  my  lady.' 

'  Nay,  dear  Thomaa,  I  walk  but  slowly.  Go  you  with 
dearest  Flora  downstairs,'  says  Virtue. 

But  Dora  took  care  to  make  the  evening  pleasant  by 
talking  of  Handel  and  oratorios  constantly  during  dinner. 


(,  Google 


CHAPTER  LI 

OOHnciTKBE  OUETES 
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CBOSS   the  way,  if  the 
graciouB   reader   will 
please    to   step   over 
bh  us,  he  will  &id 
r  young  gentlemen 
Ix)td   Wrotham's 
uee,  which  his  lord- 
ip  has  lent  to  his 
,end  the  general, 
and  that  little 
family  party  as- 
sembled,  with 
_  which  we   made 
~  acquaintance   at 
Oafehurst    and 
Tunbridge  WeUs. 
James  Wolfe  has 
tmised  to  come  to 
dinner ;  but  James  is 
dancing  attendance  upon  Miss  Lowther,  and  would  rather 
have  a  glance  from  her  eyes  than  the  finest  kickshaws 
dressed  by  Lord  Wrotham's  cook,  or  the  dessert  which  is 
promised  for  the  entertainment  at  which  you  are  just 
going  to  sit  down.     You  will  make  the  sixth.    You  may 
take  Mr.   Wolfe's  place.     You   may   be   sure  he   won  t 
come.    Ab   for  me,   I   will   stand   at  the  sideboard  and 
report  the  conversation. 

Note  first,  how  happy  the  women  look !  When  Harry 
Warrington  was  taken  by  those  bailiffs,  I  had  intended 
to  tell  you  how  the  good  Mrs.  Lambert,  hearing  <A  the  boy's 
mishap,  had  flown  to  her  husband,  and  had  begged,  im- 
plored, insisted,  that  her  Martin  should  help  him.  '  Nev^ 
mind  his  rebeldom  of  the  other  day ;  '  never  mind  about 
hia  being  angry  that  Ms  presents  were  returned — of  course 
anybody  would  be  angry,  much  more  such  a  hi^-spirited 
lad  as  Harry  !  Never  mind  about  our  being  so  poor,  and 
wanting  all  our  spare  money  for  tlie  boya  at  college ; 
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there  mvst  be  some  way  of  getting  him  out  of  the  eorape. 
Did  you  not  get  Charles  Watkins  out  of  the  scrape  two 
years  ago ;  and  did  he  not  pay  you  back  every  halfpenny  ? 
Yes ;  and  you  nmde  a  wnole  family  happy,  blessed  be 
God  !  and  Mrs,  Watkios  prays  for  you  and  blesses  you  to 
this  very  day,  and  I  thiidi  everything  has  prospered  with 
UB  since.  And  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  made  you  a  major- 
general — no  earthly  doubt,'  says  the  fond  wife. 

Now,  as  Martin  Lambert  requires  very  httle  persuasion 
to  do  a  kind  action,  he  in  this  instance  lets  himself  be 
persuaded  easily  enough,  and  having  made  up  his  mind  to 
seek  for  friend  James  Wolfe,  and  give  bail  for  Harry,  he 
takes  his  leave  and  his  hat,  and  squeezes  Theo's  hand, 
who  BeemB  to  divine  his  errand  (or  perhaps  that  silly 
mamma  ha«  blabbed  it),  and  kiss^  tittle  Hetty's  flushed 
cheek,  and  away  he  goes  out  of  the  apartment  where  the 
girls  and  their  mother  are  Mtting,  thou^  he  is  followed 
out  of  the  room  by  the  latter. 

When  she  is  alone  with  him,  that  enthusiastic  matroa 
cannot  control  her  feelings  any  longer.  She  flings  her  arms 
round  her  husband's  neck,  kisses  him  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  times  in  an  instant— calls  God  to  bless 
him— *rie8  plentifully  on  his  shoulder ;  and  in  this  senti- 
mental attitude  is  discovered  by  old  Mrs,  Quiggett, 
my  lord's  housekeeper,  who  is  bustling  about  the  house, 
and,  I  suppose,  is  quite  astounded  at  the  ecmjugal 
phenomenon. 

'  We  have  had  a  tifi,  and  we  are  making  it  up  !  Don't 
tell  tales  out  of  school,  Mrs.  Quiggett ! '  says  the  gentle- 
man, walking  ofi. 

'  Well,  I  never ! '  says  Mrs.  Quiggett,  with  a  shrill,  strident 
laugh,  like  a  vener^le  old  cockatoo — ^whioh  white,  hook- 
no^,  long-Uved  bird  Mrs,  Quiggett  strongly  resembles. 
'  Well,  I  never ! '  says  Quiggett,  lavghing  aUd  shaking  her 
old  sides  till  all  h^  keys,  and,  as  one  may  fancy,  her  old 
ribs  clatter  and  jingle. 

'  Oh,  Quiggett  ] '  sobs  out  Mrs.  Lambert^  '  what  a  mail 
that  is  ! '  ■ 

*  You've  been  a- quarrelling,  have  you,  mom,  and  making 
it  up  ?    That's  right.' 

'  Quafidwith  him?  He  never  told  a  greater  story. 
My  general  is  an  angel,  Qui^^t.  Ishould  like  to  worship 
«ni.    I  should  like  to  fall  down  at  his  boots  and  kiss  'em. 
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I  should  !  There  cerer  was  a  man  so  good  as  my  gMieral. 
What  have  I  done  to  hare  such  a  man  1  How  dare  I  have 
Buoh  a  good  husband  ? ' 

'  My  dear,  I  think  there's  a  pair  of  you,'  says  the  old 
cockatoo ;   '  and  what  would  you  like  for  your  supper  1 ' 

When  Lambert  comes  back  very  late  to  that  meal,  and 
t^s  what  has  happened,  how  Harry  is  free,  and  how  his 
brother  has  come  to  life,  and  rescued  him,  you  may  fancy 
what  a  commotion  the  whole  of  those  people  are  in!  u 
Mrs.  Lambert's  gMieral  was  an  angel  before,  what  is  he 
now  1  If  she  wanted  to  embrace  his  boots  in  the  morning, 
pray  what  further  ofKoe  of  wallowing  degradation  would 
she  prefer  in  the  evening  ?  Vttle  Hetty  comes  and  nratles 
up  to  her  father  quite  silent,  and  diin^  a  little  drop  out 
of  his  glass,  "Hieo's  and  mamma's  faces  beam  with  happi- 
ness, like  two  moons  of  brightness.  .  .  .  After '  supper, 
those  four  at  a  certain  signal  fall  down  on  their  knees — 
glad  homi^e  paying  in  awful  mirth— rejoicing,  and  with 
such  pure  joy  a«  angels  do,  we  read,  for  the  sinner  that 
repents.  There  comes  a  great  knocking  at  the  door  whilst 
they  are  so  gathered  together.  Who  can  be  there  ?  -My 
lord  is  ia  the  country  miles  oS.  It  is  past  midnight  now  ; 
so  late  have  they  been,  so  long  have  they  been  taking ! 
I  think  Sfrs.  Lambert  guesses  who  is  there. 

'  TiuB  is  Geo^,'  says  a  young  gentleman,  leodii^  ia 
tuiother.  '  We  Irave  been  to  Aunt  BOTistein.  We  couldn't 
go  to  bad^  Aunt  Lambert,  without  coming  to  tiiank  yon 

too.     Yoa  dear,  dear,  good *    There  is  no  more-qteech 

audible.  Aimt  Lambert  is  kissing  Harry,  Tbeo  has  onatched 
up  Hetty,  who  isas  pale  as  death,  and  is  hugging  bev  into 
life  again.  Oeoige  Warrington  stands  with  his  hat  off, 
and  then  (when  Harry's  transaction  is  coneluded)  goes  up 
and  kisses  Mrs.  Lambert's  hand :  the  general  passes  hi^ 
across  his  eyes.  I  protest  they  are.  all  in  a,  very  tender 
and  bappy  state.  G^ieroue  hearts  sometimes  feel  it,  when 
Wrong  is  forgiven,  when  Peace  is  restored,  when  Love 
retoms  that  had  been  tliought  lost, 

'  We  came  from  Annt  Bernstein's ;  we  saw  lights  here, 
you  see,  we  couldn't  go  to  sleep  ^without  saying  good  ni^t 
to  you  all,'  says  Harry,    '  CoiJd  we,  .George  t 

'  'Tis  certainly  a  famous  nightcap  you  have  brought  us. 
boys,"  says  the  general.    '  When  aw  you  to  come  and  i?' 
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with  U8  ?  To-morrow  ?  '  No,  they  must  go  to  Madame 
Bernstein's  to-morrow.  The  next  day,  then  ?  Yes,  they 
would  come  the  next  day — and  that  is  the  viery  day  we 
are  writing  about :  and  this  is  the  very  dinner  at  which, 
in  the  room  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Wolfe,  absent  on 
private  afiairs,  my  gracious  reader  has  just  been  invited 
to  Bit  down. 

To  sit  down,  and  why,  if  you  please  ?  Not  to  a  mere 
Barmecide  dinner—no,  no — but  to  hear  Mb.  Gsobob 
Esmond  WAMOHaTON's  Statement,  which  of  course  he 
is  going  to  make.  Here  they  all  sit — ^not  in  my  lord's 
grand  dining-room,  you  know,  but  in  the  snug  study  or 
parlour  in  front.  The  cloth  has  been  withi&awn,  the 
general  has  given  the  king's  health,  the  servants  have  left 
the  room,  the  guests  sit  contic^it,  and  so,  after  a  httle 
hemming  and  blushing,  Mr.  George  proceeds  : — 

'  I  remember,  at  the  table  of  oui  general,  how  the  little 
ftiiladelphia  agent,  whose  wit  and  shrewdness  we  had 
remarked  at  home,  made  the  very  objections  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  camptugn  of  which  its  disastrous  issue  showed 
the  justice,  "  Of  course,"  says  he,  "  your  excellency's 
troops  once  before  Fort  Duquesne,  such  a  weak  little  place 
will  never  be  able  to  resist  such  a  general,  such  an  army, 
such  artillery,  as  will  there  be  found  attacking  it.  But 
do  you  calculate,  sir,  on  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the 
place  ?  Your  excellency's  march  will  be  through  woods 
almost  untrodden,  over  roads  which  you  will  have  to  make 
yourself,  and  your  line  will  be  some  four  miles  long.  This 
slender  hue  having  to  make  its  way  through  the  forest, 
will  be  subject  to  endless  attacks  in  &ont,  in  rear,  in  flank, 
by  enemies  whom  you  wiQ  never  see,  and  whose  constant 
practice  in  war  is  the  dexterous  laying  of  ambuscades." — 
"  Fsha,  sir  !  "  says  the  general,  "  the  savages  may  frighten 
your  raw  American  mUitia  "  (Thank  your  excellency  for 
the  compliment,  Mr.  Washington  seems  to  say,  who  is 
sitting  at  the  table),  "  but  (he  Indians  will  never  make  any 
impression  on  his  Majesty's  regular  troops." — "  I  lu»rtUy 
hope  not,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Franklin,  with  a  sigh ;  and  oi 
course  the  gMitlemen  ct  the  general's  family  sneered  at 
the  postmaster,  as  at  a  pert  civilian  who  had  no  call  to 
be  giving  hia  opinion  on  matters  entirely  beyond  hie  oom- 
prehenaion; 

We  despised  the  Twrljunn^  on  our  own  eide,  and  our 
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oominander  tnade  hgb^  of  them  and  their  service.  Our 
officers  disgusted  the  chiefs  who  wwe  with  us  by  out- 
rageous behaviour  to  their  women.  There  was  not  above 
seven  ox  eight  who  remained  with  our  force.  Had  we  had 
a  couple  of  hundred  in  our  front  tm  that  fataik  9th  of  July, 
the  event  of  the  day  must  have  betn.  very  different.  They 
would  have  dung  off  the  attack  of  the  French  Indians ; 
they  would  have  prevented  the  surprise  and  panic  which 
ensued.  'Tis  known  now  that  the  French  had  even  got 
ready  to  give  up  thedr  fort,  never  dreaming  of  the  possibility 
of  a  defence,  and  that  the  French  Indiaos  themselves 
remonstrated  against  the  audacity  of  attacking  such  an 
overwhelming  force  as  ours. 

'  I  was  with  our  general  <with  the  main  body  of  the 
tio<^  when  the  firing  began  in  front  of  us,  and  <me  aide 
de  camp  after  another  was  sent  forwards.  At  first  the 
enemy's  attack  was  answered  briskly  by  our  own  advanced 
people,  and  our  men  huzsaed  and  cheered  with  good  heart. 
But  very  soon  our  fire  grew  slacker,  whilst  from  behind 
every  tree  and  bush  round  about  us  came  single  shots, 
which  ladd  man  after  man  low.  We  were  marching  in 
orderly  line,  the  skirmisher^  in  front,  the  colours  and  two 
ol  our  small  guns  in  the  centre,  the  baggage  well  guarded 
bringing  up  the  rear,  and  were  moving  over  a  ground 
whidi  was  open  and  clear  for  a  mile  or  two,  and  for  some 
half  mile  in  breadth  a  thick  tangled  covert  of  brushwood 
and  trees  on  either  side  of  us.  After  the  firing  had  continued 
for  some  brief  time  in  front,  it  op^ied  from  both  sides  of 
the  environing  wood  on  our  advajicing  column.  The  men 
dropped  rapidly,  the  officers  in  greater  number  than,  the 
men.  At  Smt,  as  I  stud,  theee  cheered  and  answered  the 
enemy's  fire,  oar  guns  even  opening  on  the  wood,  and 
seeming  to  silence  the  French  in  ambuscade  there.  But 
the  hidden  rifle-firing  began  9gain.  Our  men  halted, 
huddled  up  together,  in  spite  of  the  shouts  and  orders  of 
the  general  and  officers  to  advaoee,  and  fired  wildly  into 
the  brushwood-~-of  course  making  no  imprefision.  Those 
in  advance  came  mnning  back  on  the  maJn  body  frightened 
and  many  of  them  wounded.  They  reported  there  were 
five  thousand  Freochmen  and  a  legion  of  yelling  Indian 
devils  in  front,  who  were  scaJping  our  people  as  they  fell. 
We  could  hear  their  cries  from  the  wood  around  as  our 
men  droRwd  undw  then:  rifias.     There  was  no  induc^- 
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the  people  to  go  forward  now.  One  aide  de  camp  after 
another  was  sent  forward,  and  never  returned.  At  lost  it 
came  to  be  my  turn,  and  I  was  Bent  with  a  mesai^e  to 
Captain  Fraser  of  Halkett's  in  front,  which  he  was  never 
to  receive  notr  I  to  deliver. 

'  I  had  not  gone  thirty  yards  in  advance  when  a  rifie- 
ball  struck  my  leg,  and  I  tell  straightway  to  the  ground. 
I  recollect  a  ruBh  forward  of  Indians  and  Frenchmen  after 
that,  the  former  crying  their  fiendish  war<cries,  the  latter 
as  fierce  as  their  savage  allies.  I  was  amazed  and  mortified 
to  see  how  few  of  the  white-coats  there  were.  Not  above 
a  score  passed  me ;  indeed  there  were  not  fifty  in  the 
accursed  action  in  which  two  of  the  braveet  regiments  of 
the  British  army  were  pat  to  root. 

'  One  of  them,  who  was  half  Indian  half  Frenchman, 
with  mocassins  and  a  white  uniform  coat  and  cockade, 
seeing  me  prostrate  on  the  ground,  turned  back  and  ran 
towards  me,  his  musket  clubbed  over  his  head  to  dash 
my  brains  out  and  plunder  me  as  1 1^.  I  had  my  little 
fusil  whioh  my  Harry  gave  me  when  I  went  on  the  cam- 
paign ;  it  had  fallen  by  me  and  within  my  reach  luckily  ; 
I  seized  it  and  dowa  fell  thoFrenohman  dead  at  six  yards 
before  me.  I  was  saved  for  that  time,  bnt  bleeding  from 
my  wound,  and  very  faint.  I  swooned  alaiost  in  trying 
to  load  my  piece,  and  it  dropped  from  my  hand,  and  the 
hand  itaeu  sank  lifeless  to  the  ground. 

'  I  was  scarcely  in  my  senses,  the  yells  and  shots'  ringing 
dimly  in  my  ears,  ^en  I  saw  an  Indian  before  me,  busied 
over  the  Iwdy  of  the  Frenchman  I  had  just  shot,  but 
glancing  towards  me  as  I  lay  on  the  ground  bleeding;  He 
first  rifled  the  Frenchman,  tearing  open  hiK  coat,  andfs^ng 
in  his  pockets  :  he  then  scalped  him,  and  with  his  bleeding 
knife  in  his  -  mooth  advanced  towfutls  me.  I  saw  him 
coming  as  through  a  film,  as  in  a  dream— I  'was  powerless 
to  move,  or  to  resist  him. 

He  put  his  knee  upon  my  chest;  with  one  bloody 
hand  he  s^zed  my  long  hair  and  lifted  my  heed  froth  the 
ground,  and  B^  he  lifted  it,  he  enabled  me  to  see  a  French 
officer  rapidly  advandng  behind  him. 

'  Good  God  !  ■  It  was  young  Florae,  who  was  my  second 
in  the  duel  at  Qaebeo.     "lA  mm.  Florae/"  I  cried  out. 

(feat  Qeorgea  I  aide-moi  I" 
He  stMted;   ran  up  tfl  Bie  at  th»  cry,  Isid'his  himd 
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on  the  Indian's  shoulder,  and  called  him  to  hold.  But 
the  savage  did  not  understand  French,  or  choose  to  under- 
stand it.  He  clutched  my  hair  firmer,  and  waving  his 
tLripping  knife  round  it,  motioned  to  the  French  1^  to 
leave  him  to  his  prey.  I  oould  only  ory  out  again  and 
piteously,  "  A  mm  I " 

' "  Ah,  canaille,  tu  vevx  du  aang  ?  Pr&nds !  "  said  Florae, 
with  a  curae ;  and  the  next  mranent,  and  with  an  ugh, 
the  Indian  feil  over  my  chest  dead,  with  Florae's  swoid 
through  hJB  body. 

'My  friend  looked  round  him.  "Eh/"  says  he,  "la 
beUe  affaire  I  Where  art  thou  wounded,  in  the  leg  ?  "  He 
bound  my  leg  tight  round  with  his  sash.  "  The  others 
will  kill  thee  if  they  find  thee  here.  Ah,  Uena  I  Pub  me 
on  this  coat,  and  this  hat  with  the  white  cockade.  Oall 
.out  in  flench  if  any  of  our  people  pass.  They  will  take 
thee  for  one  of  uai  Thou  art  Bnmet  of  the  Quebec  Volun- 
teers. Qod  guard  thee,  Brunet !  I  must  go  forward.  'Tis 
&  general  dMdde,  and  the  whole  of  your  red-coats  are  on 
the  Fxm,  my  poor  boy."  Ah,  what  a  rout  it  was  1  What 
a  day  of  disgrace  for  Snglfuid ! 

'  Florae's  rotigh  application-  stepped  the  bleeding  of  my 
leg^  and  the  kind  creature  helped  me  to  rest  against  a  tree, 
-and  to  load  my  fusil,  which  he  |daced  within  reach  of  me, 
to  protect  me  in  ease  any  other  marauder  should  have 
a  mind  to  attack  me.  And  he  gave  me  the  gourd  of  that 
unlucky  French  soldier,  who  had  lost  his  own  life  in  the 
deadly  game  which  he  had  just  played  against  me,  and 
the  diink  the  gourd  contained  served  greatly  to  refresh 
and  invigorato  me.  Taking  a  mark  of  the  tree  against 
which  I  lay,  and  noting  the  various  bearings  of  the  country, 
80  as  to  be  aUe  again  ta  find  me,  the  young  lad  haetened 
on  to  the  front,  "Thou  seest  how  much  I  love  thee, 
George,"  he  said,  "  that  1  stay  behind  in  amoment  like 
this."  I  forget  whether  I  told  thee,  Harry,  that  Florae 
was  under  some  oUlgatioa  to  me.  1  had  won  money  of 
faim  at  cards,  at  QuebeO'— only  playing' at  his  rapeated 
entreaty— and  there  was  a  dimtralt^  about  paying,  tmd 
I  -remitted  his  debt  to  me,  aod  lighted  my  pipe  with  his 
note  of  hand.  You  see,  sir,  that  you  iare  not  the  only 
gambler  in  tiie  family. 

'At  evening,  when  the.  dismal  pursuit  wa«  over,  ibB 
faithful  fellow  came  back  to  me,  with  a  couple  of  IndiB— - 
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who  had  each  reeking  scalps  at  their  belts,  and  whom  he 
informed  that  I  was  a  Frenchman,  his  brother,  who  had 
been  wounded  early  in  the  day,  and  must  be  carried  bacli 
to  the  fort.  They  laid  me  in  one  of  their  Uankets,  and 
carried  me,  groaning,  with  the  trusty  Florae  by  my  side. 
Had  he  left  me,  they  would  assuredly  have  laid  me  down, 
plundered  me,  and  added  my  hair  to  that  of  the  wretches 
whose  bleeding  spoils  hung  at  their  girdles.  He  promised 
them  brandy  at  the  fort,  if  they  broi^ht  me  safely  there. 
1  have  but  a  dim  recollection  of  the  journey  :  the  anguish 
of  my  wound  was  extreme  :  I  fainted  more  than  once. 
We  came  to  the  end  of  our  march  at  last.  I  was  taken 
into  the  fort,  and  carried  to  the  officers'  log-house,  and 
laid  upon  Florae's  own  bed. 

'  Happy  for  me  was  my  insensibility.  I  had  been  brought 
into  the  fort  as  a  wounded  French  soldier  of  the  garrisoo. 
I  heard  afterwords,  that,  during  my  delirium,  the  few 
prisoners  who  had  been  made  on  the  day  of  our  disaster, 
had  been  brought  under  iha  walls  of  I>uquesne  by  their 
savage  oaptors,  and  there  horribly  burned,  tortured,  and 
butchered  by  the  Indians,  under  the  eyes  of  the  garrison.' 

4s  George  speaks,  one  may  fancy  a  thrill  of  horror 
running  through  his  sympathizing  audience.  Theo  takes 
Hetty's  hand,  and  looks  at  Geoi^  in  a  very  alarmed  man- 
ner. Harry  strikes  his  fist  upon  the  table,  and  ones,  '  The 
bloody,  murderous,  red-skinned  villains  !  There  will  never 
be  peace  for  us  until  they  are  all  hunted  down.' 

'  They  were  offering  a  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  a  piece 
for  Indian  soalps  in  Pennsylvania  when  I  left  home,'  says 
George,  demurely,  '  and  fifty  for  women.' 

'Fifty  for  women,  my  love  !  Do  you  hear  that,  Mrs. 
Lambert  ?  '  cries  the  colonel,  lifting  up  bis  wife's  hair. 

'  The  murderous  viUains  ! '  saya  Harry,  again.  '  Hunt 
'em  down,  sir  !    Hunt  'em  down ! ' 

'  I  know  not  how  long  1  lay  in  my  fever;'  Geocge  resumed. 
'  When  I  awoke  to  my  senses,  my  dear  Florae  was  gone. 
He  and  bis  company  bad  been  dispatched  on  aa  enterprise 
against  an  En^ish  fort  on  the  FfennsylvanJan  territory, 
which  the  ^»nch  claimed,  too.  In  Duqueane,  vAmu  1  came 
to  be  able  to  ask  and  understand  what  was  said  to  me, 
there  were  not  above  thirty  Europeans  left.  The  place 
might  have  been  taken  over  and  over  again,  had  any  of 
mrpeojde  had  the  courage  to.tetum  after  their  di^ster. 
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'My  olid  enemy  the  ague-fever  set  in  a^^ain  upon  me 
as  I  lay.liere  by  the  nver-aide.  'Tis  a  wonder  how  X  ever 
survived.  But  for  the  goodness  of  a  balf-hreed  wontan  in 
the  fort,  who  took  pity  on  me,  and  tended  me,  I  never 
should  have  recovered,  and  my  poor  Harry  would  be  what 
he  fancied  himself  yesterday,  our  gnwd^ther's  heir,  our 
mother's  otJy  eon. 

'  I  remembered  how,  when  Floi'ac  laid  me  in  his  bed,  he 
put  undraf  my  pillow  my  money,  my  watch,  and  a  trinket 
ot  two  which  I  had.  When  I  woke  to  myself  these  were 
all  gone  ;  and  a  surly  old  sergeant,  the  onlyofficej  left  in 
the  quarter,  told  me,  with  a  ouroe,  that  I  was  lucky  enough 
to  he  left  with  my  life  at  all ;  that  it  was  only  my  white 
cockade  and  coat  had  saved  me  from  the  fate  whioh  the 
other  canaiUe  of  Roebife  had  deservedly  met  with. 

'  At  the  time  of  my  recovery  the  fort  was  almost  emptied 
of  the  garrison.  The  Indians  had  retired  enriched  with 
British  plunder,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  French  regulars 
were  gone  upon  expeditions  northward.  My  good  Florae 
had  Mt  me  upon  his  service,  consigning  me  to  the  care 
of  an  invalided  sergeant.  Monsieur  de  Contrecoeur  had 
accompanied  one  oi  these  expeditions,  leaving  an  old 
lieutenant,  Mnseau  by  name,  in  command  at  Duquesne. 

'  This  man  had  long  been  out  of  France,  and  serving  in 
the  colonies.  His  character,  doubtless,  had  been  indifierent 
at  home ;  and  he  knew  that,  according  to  the  system 
pursued  in  France,  where  almost  all  promotion  is  given  to 
the  noblesse,  he  never  would  advance  in  rank.  And  he 
bad  made  free  with  my  guineas,  I  suppose,  as  he  had  with 
my  watch,  for  I  saw  it  one  day  on  Ins  chest  when  I  was 
sitting  with  him  in  his  quarter. 

*  Monsieur  Museau  and  I  managed  to  be  pretty  good 
friMida.  If  I  could  be  exchanged,  or  sent  home,  I  told 
him  that  my  mother  would  pay  liberally  for  my  ransom ; 
and  I  suppose  this  idea  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  com- 
mandant, for  a  trapper  coming  in  the  wintw,  whilst  I  still 
lay  very  ill  with  fever,  Museau  consented  that  I  should 
write  home  to  my  mother,  but  that  the  letter  should  be 
in.  French,  that  he  should  see  it,  and  that  I  should  say 
I  was  in  the  hands  ot  the  Indians,  and  should  not  be  ran- 
somed under  ten  thousand  hvres. 

'  in  vain  I  said  I  was  a  prisoner  to  the  troops  of  bis 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  that  I  expected  the  treatmer^ 
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of  a,  gentleman  and  an  officer.  Mueeau  swore  that  letter 
should  go,  and  no  other ;  that  if  1  hesitated,  he  would 
fling  me  out  of  the  fort,  or  band  me  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  ruffian  Indian  allies.  He  would  not  let 
the  trapper  communicate  with  me  except  in  his  preeence. 
Life  and  liberty  are  sweet.  I  resisted  for  a  while,  but 
I  was  pulled  down  with  weakness,  and  shuddering  with 
fever ;  I  wrote  such  a  letter  as  the  rascal  consented  to 
let  pass,  and  the  tntpper  went  away  with  my  missive,  which 
he  promised,  in  three  weeks,  to  deliver  to  my  mother  in 
Virginia. 

'  Three  weeks,  six,  twelve,  passed.  The  messenger 
never  returned.  Tlie  winter  came  and  went,  and  all  our 
little  plantations  round  the  fort,  where  the  French  soldiers 
had  cleared  corn-ground  and  |danted  gardens  and  peaeh- 
and  apple-trees  down  to  the  Monongahela,  were  in  full 
blossom.  Heaven  knows  how  I  crept  through  the  weary 
time !  When  I  was  pretty  well,  I  made  drawings  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  garrison,  and  of  the  half-breed  and  her  child 
(Museau's  child),  and  of  Muaeau  himself,  whom,  I  am 
Ashamed  to  say,  I  flattered  outrageously ;  and  there  was 
an  old  guitar  Im  in  the  fort,  and  I  sang  to  it,  and  played  on 
it  some  French  airs  which  I  knew,  and  in^utiated  myself 
as  best  I  could  with  my  gaolers  ;  and  so  tdie  weary  months 
passed,  but  the  messenger  never  returned. 

'At  last  news  arrived  that  he  had  been  shot  by  sOme 
British  Indians  in  Maryland ;  so  there  was  an  end  of  my 
hope  of  ransom  for  some  months  more.  This  made  Museau 
very  sav^e  and  ettrly  towards  me;  the  more  so  as  his 
sergeant  inflamed  his  rage  by  telling  him  that  the  Indian 
woman  was  partial  to  me — as  I  believe,  poor  thing,  she  was. 
I  was  always  gentle  with  her,  and  grateful  to  her.  My 
small  aooomplishments  seemed  wonders  in  her  eyes  ;  I  was 
Ul  and  unhappy,  too,  and  these  are  always  daims  to  a 
woman's  affection. 

'  A  captive  pulled  down  by  malady,  a  ferocious  gaoler, 
and  a  young  woman  touched  by  the  prisoner's  misfortunes — 
sure  yoD  expect  that  with  these  three  prime  characters 
in  a  ^eoe,  some  pathetic  tragedy  is  going  to  be  enacted  ? 
You,  Miss  Hetty,  are  about  to  gu«ss  that  the  woman 
saved  me  ?  ' 

'  Why,  of  conrse,  she  did ! '  cries  mamma. 

'  What  else  is  E^e  good  tor  ? '  says  Hetty. 
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'  You,  MiBB  Theo,  have  painted  her  already  afi  a  dork 
beauty — is  it  not  so  ?    A  swift  hrintress ?  ' 

'  Diana  with  a  baby,'  says  the  colonel. 

'■ — Who  scours  the  plain  With  her  nympha,  who  brings 
down  the  game  with  her  unerrinc  bow,  who  is  queen  of  the 
forest— and  I  see  by  your  looks  uiat  you  think  I  am  madly 
in  love  with  her  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  suppose  she  is  an  interesting  creature,  Mr. 
George  ! '  says  Theo,  with  a  blush. 

'  What  think  vOu  of  a  dark  beauty,  the  colour  of  new 
mcAc^ny  ?  with  long  straight  black  hair,  which  was 
usually  dressed  with  a  hair-oil  or  pomade  by  no  means 
pleasant  to  approach,  with  httle  eyes,  with  high  cheek- 
bones, with  a  flat  nose,  sometimes  ornamented  with  a  ring, 
with  rows  of  glass  beads  round  het  tawny  throat,  her 
cheeks  and  forehead  gracefully  tattooed,  a  great  love  of 
finery,  and  inordinate  passion  for — Oh  !  must  I  own 
it  ?' 

'  For  coquetry.  I  know  you  are  going  to  say  that ! ' 
says  Miss  Hetty. 

'  For  whisky,  my  dear  liEss  Hester — in  which  appetite 
my  gaoler  partook ;  so  that  I  have  often  sat  by,  on  the 
nights  when  I  was  in  favour  with  Monsieur  Museau,  and 
seen  him  and  his  poor  companion  hob-and-nobbing  together 
until  they  could  scarce  hold  the  noggin  out  of  which  they 
drank:  In  these  evening  entertainments,  they  would  sing, 
they  would  dance,  they  would  fondle,  they  would  quarrel, 
and  knock  the  cans  and  furniture  about ;  and,  when  I  was 
in  favour,  I  was  admitted  to  share  their  society,  for  Museau, 
jealous  of  his  dignity,  or  not  willing  that  his  men  should 
witness  his  behaviour,  would  allow  none  of  them  to  be 
familiar  with  him. 

'  Whilst  the  result  of  the  trapper's  mission  to  my  home 
was  yet  uncertain,  and  Museau  and  I  myself  expected  the 
payment  of  my  ransom,  I  was  treated  kindly  ^longh, 
allowed  to  crawi  about  the  fwt,  and  even  to  go  into  the 
adjoining  fields  and  gardens,  always  keepn^  my  parole, 
and  duly  returning  before  gun-fire,  ^d  I  exercised 
a  piece  of  hypocrisy,  for  which,  I  hope,  yoii  will  hold  me 
excused.  When  my  leg  was  sotjnd  (the  ball  came  out  in 
the  winter,  after  some  pain  and  inflammation,  and  the 
wound  healed  up  present^),  I  yet  chose  to  walk  as  if  I  was 
disabled  and  a  cripple  ;  I  hobbled  on  two  sticks,  and  en' 
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Ah  !  and  Oh !  at  ever;  minute,  hoping  that  a  day  jvighi 
come  when  I  might  treat  my  limbs  to  a  nm. 

'  Museau  was  very  savage  when  he  began  to  give  tip  all 
hopes  of  the  first  meaaenger.  He  fancied  that  the  man 
might  have  got  the  ransom-money  and  fled  with  it  himsell. 
Of  course  he  ivas  prepared  to  disown  any  part  in  the  trans- 
action, should  my  letter  be  discovered.  His  treatment  of 
me  varied  According  to  his  hop€ift  or  fearSj  of  evm  his 
mood  for  the  time  being.  He  would  have  me  consigned 
to  my  quarters  for  several  days  at  a  time ;  then  invite 
me  to  Ma  tipsy  supper-table,  quarrel  with  me  there  and 
abuse  my  nation ;  or  again  break  out  into  maudlin  senti- 
mentidities  about  his  native  country  of  Normandy,  where 
he  longed  to  spend  his  old  age,  to  buy  a  field  or  two,  and 
to  die  happy. 

'  "  Eh,  Monsieur  Museau  1 "  says  I,  "  ten  thousand 
livres  of  your  money  would  buy  a  pretty  field  or  tvo  in 
your  native  country  ?  You  can  have  it  for  the  ransom  of 
me,  if  you  will  hut  let  me  go.  In  a  few  months  you  must 
be  superseded  in  your  command  here,  and  then  adieu  the 
crowns  and  the  fields  in  Normandy !  You  had  better 
trust  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  hoitour.  Let  me  go  home, 
and  I  give  you  my  word  the  ten  thousand  ^vres  shall  be 
paid  to  any  agent  you  m&y  appoint  in  France  or  in  Quebec." 

' "  Ah,  young  traitor ! "  rpars  he,  "  do  you  wish  to  tamper 
with  my  honour  ?  Do  you  believci  an  officer  of  France 
wiU  take  a  bribe  ?  I  have  a  mind  to  consign  thee  to  my 
black-hole,  and  to  have  thee  shot  in  the  morning." 

'  "  My  poor  body  will  never  fetch  t«n  thousf^id.  livres," 
says  I :  "  and  a  pretty  field  in  Normandy  with  a  cottage . . " 

'  "  And  an  oi;chard.  Ah,  sacre  bleu  .'  "  says  Museau, 
whimpering, ' '  and  a  dish  of  tripe  a  la  mode  du  pays  /  . .  ." 

'  This  tfuk  happened  between  us  again  and  4gain,  and 
Museau  would  order  me  to  my  quarters,  and  then  aak  me 
to  supper  the  next  night,  and  return  to  the  subject  of  Nor- 
manm',  and  cider,  b^A  tripper  a  hi  xttode  de  Caeih  My 
friend  is  dead  now- ' 

'  He  was  hupg,  I  trust  ?  '  breaks  in  (Jolonel  Lambert. 

'  — And  I  need  keep  no  secret  about  him.  Indies, 
I  wish  I  had  to  offer  you  the  account  of  a  dreatlful  and 
tn^tcal  escape ;  how  I  slew  all, the  sentinels  of  the  fort; 
filed  through  the  prison  windows,  d^troyed  a  soore  (HT 
"''  of  watcnfiil  dn^ons,  overeaipe  a.milhon  "*  ''~"'-"— 
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and  finally  effected  my  freedom.  But,  in  regard  of  that 
matter,  I  have  no  heroic  deeds  to  tell  of,  and  own  that, 
by  bribery  and  no  other  means,  I  am  where  I  am.' 

'  But  you  would  have  fought,  Georgy,  il  need  were,' 
aaya  Harry  ;  '  and  you  couldn't  conquer  a  whole  garrison, 
you  know  ! '    And  herewith  Mr,  Harry  blushed  very  much. 

'  See  the  women,  how  disappointed  they  are  ! '  eays 
Lan^rt.  '  Mis.  Lambert,  you  bloodthirsty  woman,  own 
that  you  are  balked  of  a  battle  ;  and  look  at  Hetty,  quite 
angry  because  Mr.  George  did  not  shoot  the  commandant.' 
You  wished  he  was  hung  yourself,  papa  ! '  cries  Misa 
Hetty,  '  and  I  am  sure  I  wish  anything  my  papa  wishes.' 

'  Nay,  ladies,'  says  George,  turning  a  httle  red,  '  to  wink 
at  a  prisoner's  escape  was  not  a  very  monstrous  crime ; 
and  to  take  money  ?  ,  Sure,  other  folks  besides  Frenchmen 
have  condescendral  to  a  bribe  before  now.  AltJiough 
Monsieur  Museau  set  me  free,  I  am  inclined,  for  my  part, 
to  f  oi;give  him.  Will  it  please  you  to  hear  how  that  business 
was  done  ?  You  see,  Mias  Hetty,  I  cannot  help  being 
alive  to  tell  it.' 

'  Oh,  George  1 — that  is,  I  mean,  Mr.  Warrii^ton  ! — that 
is,  I  mean,  I  beg  your  pardon  ! '  cries  Hester. 

'  No  pardon,  my  dear !  I  never  was  angry  yet  or  sur- 
prised that  any  one  should  like  my  Harry  better  than  me. 
He  deserves  all  the  liking  that  any  man  or  woman  can  give 
him.     See,  it  is  his  turn  to  blush  now,'  says  George. 

'  Go  on,  Georgy,  and  teil  them  about  the  escape  out  of 
Duquesne ! '  cries  Harry,  and  be  said  to  Mrs.  Lambert 
afterwards  in  confidence,  '  You  know  he  is  always  going 
on  saying  that  he  ought  never  to  have  come  to  lue  again, 
and  declaring  that  I  am  better  than  he  is.  The  idea  of 
my  being  better  than  George,  Mrs.  Lambwt  I  a  poor, 
extravagant  fellow  like  me  I     It's  absurd  1 ' 
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E    continued    for    months    our 
weary  lite  at  the  forfc,  and  the 
commandant    and    I    had    our 
quarrels     and    reconciliations, 
our    greasy    games    at    cards, 
our    dismal    duets    with     his 
'  asthmatic  flute  and  my  cracked 
guitar.    The  poor  Fawn   took 
her  beatings  and  her  cans  of 
liquor  as  her  lord  and  master 
chose  to  administer  them  ;  and 
she  nursed  her  papoose,  or  her 
master    in    the   gout,    or    her 
prisoner  in  the  ague  ;    and  so 
matterB  went  on  until  the  beginning  of  the  fall  of  last  year, 
when  we  were  visited  by  a  hunter  who  had  important  news 
to  deliver  to  the  commandant,  and  such  as  set  the  little 
garrison  in  no  little  excitement.     The  Marquis  de  Montcalm 
had  sent  a  considerable  detachment  to  garrison  the  forts 
already  in  the  French  hands,  and  to  take  up  farther  positions 
in  the  enemy's — that  ie,  in  the  British — possessions.    The 
troops  had  left  Quebec  and  Montreal,   and  were  coming 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes  in  bateaux,  with  artillery 
and  large  provisions  of  warlike  and  other  stores.     Museau 
would  be  superseded  in  his  command  by  an  officer  of 
superior  rank,  who  might  exchange  me,  or  who  might  give 
me  up  to  the  Indians  in  reprisal  for  cruelties  practised 
by  our  own  people  on  many  and  many  an  officer  and 
soldier  of  the  enemy.     The  men  of  the  fort  were  ei^er 
for  the  reinforcements  ;  they  would  advance  into  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York ;  they  would  seize  upon  Albany 
and  Philadelphia  ;   they  would  drive  the  Bosbifs  into  the 
sea,  and  all  America  should  be  theirs  from  the  Mississippi 
to  Newfoundland. 

'  This  was  all  very  triumphant :   but,  yet,  somehow  the 
nrospect  of  the  French  conquest  did  not  add  to  Mr.  Mu^eau's 
"•tisf action. 
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'  "  Eh,  ccHnmandaiub !  "  says  I,  "  'tis  fort  fiwn,  but  mean- 
while yoor  fanu  in  Normandy,  the  pot  of  cider,  and  the 
trippes  d  la  mode  de  Caen,  where  are  they  ?  " 

*  Yea ;  'tis  all  very  well,  my  garion,"  says  he.  "  But 
wheie  will  you  be  when  poor  old  Museau  is  superseded ! 
Other  officers  are  not  good  companions  like  me.  Very  few 
men  in  the  world  have  my  humanity.  When  there  is 
a  great  garrison  here,  will  my  successors  give  thee  the 
indulgencea  which  honest  Museau  has  granted  thee  ? 
Thou  wilt  be  kept  in  a  sty  like  a  pig  ready  for  killing.  Aa 
sure  as  one  of  our  officers  falls  into  the  hands  of  your 
brigands  of  frontiermen,  and  evil  comes  to  him,  so  surely 
wilt  thou  have  to  pay  with  thy  skin  for  his.  Thou  wilt 
be  given  up  to  our  red  allies — to  the  brethren  of  La  Biche 
yonder.  Didst  thou  see,  last  year,  what  they  did  to  thy 
countrymen  wh<Hn  we  took  in  the  action  with  Braddock  * 
Boasting  was  the.  very  smallest  punishment,  ma  foi — was 
it  not.  La  Biche  ?  " 

*  And  he  entered  into  a  variety  of  jocular  descriptions 
of  tortures  inflicted,  eyes  burned  out  of  their  sockets,  teeth 

and  nails  wrenched  out,  limbs  and  bodies  gashed You 

turn  pale,  dear  Miss  Theo  I  Well,  I  will  have  pity,  and 
will  spare  you  the  tortures  which  honest  Museau  recounted 
in  his  pleasant  way  as  likely  to  befall  me. 

'  La  Biche  was  by  no  means  so  affected  as  you  seem  to 
be,  ladies,  by  the  recital  of  these  honors.  She  had  wit- 
nessed them  in  her  time.  She  came  from  the  Senecas, 
whose  viU^es  lie  near  the  great  cataract  between  Ontario 
and  Erie ;  her  people  made  war  for  the  English,  and 
against  them  :  they  had  fought  with  other  tribes ;  and, 
in  the  battles  between  us  and  them,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  white  skin  or  red  skin  is  most  savage. 

.' "  They  may  chop  me  into  cutlets  and  broil  me,  'tis 
true,  oommandaot,"  say  I  cooUy.  "  But  again,  I  say,  you 
will  never  have  the  farm  in  Normandy." 

' "  Go  get  the  whisky  bottle,  I^a  Biche,"  says  Museau. 

*  ■'  And  it  is  not  too  late,  even  now.    I  will  give  the 

fiide  who  takes  ma  home  a  large  reward.  And  again 
say  I  promise,  as  a  man  of  honour,  ten  thousand  livres 
to — whom  shi^  I  say  ?  to  any  one  who  ^all  bring  me  any 
token-— wha  shall  bring  me,  s(ky,  my  watch  and  seal  with 
my  grandfather's  SiXtob — ^which  I  nave  s*en  in  a  cheat 
somewhere  in  this  fort."'.' 
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"MS,  aciW'al ! "  roars  bift  the  oommaiidant,  with  &  hoarse 
yell  of  laughter.  ''  Thou  haet  eyes,  thou  !  All  is  good 
prize  in  war." 

'  "  Think  of  a  house  in  your  village,  of  a  fine'  ield  bard 
by  with  a  half-dozen  of  cows'— of  a  fine  iwchard  all  covered 
ftdth  fruit." 

'  *'  And  Jarotte  at  the  door  with  her  wheel,  and  airascd 
of  a  child  or  two;  with  cheeks  oB  red  as  the  applra  !    0  my    • 
country !      0    my    mother ! "    whimpers    out    the   com- 
mandant.    "  Quick,  La  Biche,  the  whisky  !  " 

'  All  that  night  the  commandant  was  ddep  in  thought., 
and  La  Biche  too,  silent  and  melanoboly-.  She  sat  away 
from  us,  nursing  her  child,  ftnd  whenever  my  eyes  turned 
towards  her  I  saw  hers  wePe  fixbd  on  me.  The  poor  httle 
infant  began  to  cry,  and  was  ordered  away  by  Museaa, 
with  bis  usual  foul  language,  to  the  building  which  the 
luckless  Biche  occupied  with  her  child.  When  she  was 
gone  we  both  of  us  spoke  our  minds  freely  ;  and  I  put  such 
reasons  before  monsieur  as  hia  cupifUty  coald  not  resist. 

'  "^How  do  you  know,"  he  asked,  "  that  this  hunter  will 
serve  you  ?  " 

'  "  That  is  my  secret,"  says  I.  But  here,  if  you  like),  as  we 
are  not  on  honour,  I  may  tell  it.  When  they  come  into  the 
settlements  for  their  bargains,  the  hnnters  often  stop 
a  day  or  two  for  rest  and  drink  sjid  company,  and  our 
new  friend  loved  all  these.  He  played  at  cards  with  the 
men  :  he  set  his  fats  against  ■  t^eir  liquor :  he  enjoyed 
himself  at  the  fort,  singing,  dancing,  and  gambling  with 
'them;  I  think  I  said  they  liked  to  listen  to  my  songs, 
and  for  want  6f  better  things  td  do,  I  was  often  singing  aaid 
guitar  scraping  :  and  we  would  have  many  a  concert,  tiie 
men  joining  in  chorus,  or  daniting  to  my  homely  music, 
until  it  was  interrupted  by  the  drums  and  the  retraite. 

'  Our  guest  Sie  hunter  was  preewt  at  fime  or  two  of  these 
concerts,  and  I  thought'  I  would  try  if  possiUy  he  undfs-- 
stoodBngHsh.  After  we  bad  had  our  livestock  of  French 
songs,  I  said,  "  My  latte,  I  will  give  you  an  English  song," 
and  to  the  tune  of  "  Ov^  t^e  hilla  and  far  away  ",  \4hioh 
my  good  old  grandfather  Usbd  to  hum  as  a  favourite  air 
in  Bforlborough's  ean^,  I  made  some  doggerel  words  : — 
"This  long,  long  year,  a  -prisoner > <h«at ;  Ah,  me:!  I'm 
^red  of  lingMing  here :  I'll  give  a  hoadred  guinau  gay, 
lo  bo  over  the  hills  and  far  away."- : 
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'"Whatis'it?"  Miystljeliunter,  "Idoil't niMlOTStands" 

' ''  'Tis  a  girl  to  her'  lover,"  I  answered  ;  bnt  I  saw  by 
the  twinkle  la  the  man's  eye  that  he  understood  me. 

"The  Doxt  dayt  when  there  were  no  men  within  hearing, 
the  trapper  showed  that  I  was  right  in  my  conjecture,  for 
as  he  paaaed  me  he  hummed  in  a  low  tone,  but  in  perfectly 
good  Eivgtish,  "  Over  the  hills  and  far  avay,"  th«  burthen 
of  my  yesterday's  do^erel. 

'  "  If  you  are  ready,"  says  he,  "  I  am  ready.  I  know  who 
your  people  are,  and  the  way  to  them.  Talk  to  the  Fawn, 
and  die  will  tell  yon  what  bo  do.  What !  You  will  not 
play  with  me  ? "  Hwe  be  pulled  out  'Bonie  cards,  and 
qwke  in  French,  as  two  soldieracame  up.  "MUor  eat 
trap  grand  seigneur  ?     Bonjoiir,  my  lord  !  " 

'  AaA  the  man  mode  me  a  mock  bow,  and  walked  away 
shrugging  up  his  shoalders,  to  offer  to  play  and  drink 
elsewhere.  : 

'  I  k^ew  now  that  the  Biohe  was  to  be  the  agent  in  the 
affair,  and  that  my  offer  to  Museau  was  accepted.  The 
poor  ¥a,wa  perfcnrmed  her  part  very  faithfully  and  dex- 
terously. -  I  had  not  need  ot  a  word  more  with  Museau ; 
the-  matter  was  understood  between  vs.  The  Fawn  had 
long  been  allowed  free  communication  with  me.  She  had 
tended  me  during  my  wound  and  in  my  illnesses,  helped 
to  do  'the  work  of  my  little  ohamber,  my  cooking,  and  so 
forth:  She  was  free  to  go  out  of  the  fort,  as  I  have  said, 
and  to  the  river  and^e  Belds  whence  the  oom  and  garden- 
stuff  of  the  little  garrison  were  brought  in. 

*  Having  gambled  away  mot*  of  the  moiiey  whidi  he 
received  for  his  peltries,  the  trutper  now  got  together 
his  store  <>f  flints,  powder;  and  blankets,  and  took  his  leave. 
And,'tiiree'dayB  after  bis  departure,  the  Fawn  gave  me  the 
sign^  that  the  time  was  come  for  me  to  uiake  my  little 
triai  for  freedom. 

'  When  first  wounded,  I  had  been  iAkea  by  my  bind 
Florae  and  placed  on'  his  bed  ill  the  officers'  room.  When 
the  fort  was  ejHptied  of  all  officers  except  the  <dd  lieutenant 
l^t  'in  oomniand,  I  had  been  allowed  to  rehiain  in  my 
qqaXten,  Bonetimes  being  left  pretty  free,  aometimes  being 
looked  Up  and  fed  oft  priseners' ratioha,  soiwetimeH  Jn^ited 
to  share  his  mess  'by  :iny  tijwy  gaoler.  ThiB  officers'  house, 
or  room,  wag  of  logs  like  the  hajf-doaenl  ««hw«  within  the 
fort,  wWoh  BTOuaWd  oijy  four  guns  «rf  small  ealibre,  of 
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whioh  one  was  on  the  bastioa  behind  my  oabiu.  liooking 
westw&rd  over  this  gun,  yon  could  see  a  BiQall  island  at 
the  conflueiuie  of  the  two  rivOTs  Ohio  and  Monongediela 
whereon  Buqueane  i»  situated.  On  Uie  ahore  opporate 
this  island  were  some  trees. 

'  "  You  see  those  trefis  ? "  my  poor  Biche  said  to  me  the 
day  before,  in  her  FiMwh  jacgon.  "  He  i«iit  for  you  behind 
those  trees." 

'  In  the  daytime  the  door  of  my  quarters  was  open,  and 
the  Biohe  free  to  come  and  go.  On  tJie  day  before,  she 
came  in  from  the  fields  with  a  pick  in  her  hand  tuid  a  basket- 
ful of  vegetables  and  pot-berl^  for  soup.  She  sat  down  on 
a  beach  at  my  door,  the  pick  resting  against  it,  and  the 
basket  at  her  side.  I  stood  talking  to  h^  for  a  while ; 
but  I  believe  I  was  so  idiotic  that  I  never  should  have 
thought  of  putting  the  pick  to  any  use  had  she  notatjtually 
pushed  it  into  my  open  door,  so  that  it  fell  into  my  room. 
"  Hide  it,"  she  said  ;  "  want  it  soon."  And  that  afternoon 
it  was,  she  pointed  out  the  trees  to  me. 

'  On  the  next  day,  she  oomes,  pretending  to  be  very  ai^pry, 
and  calls  out,  "  My  lord  !  my  lord !  why  you  not  oome 
to  commandant's  dinner  ?  He  very  bad  1  Entendez-vous  ? " 
^d  she  peeps  into  the  room  as  she  speaks,  and  flings  a 
ooU  of  rope  at  me. 

' "  I  am  coming.  La  Biohe,"  says  I,  and  hobbled  after 
her  on  my  crutoh.  As  I  went  into  the  oonunandant's 
quarters  she  says,  "  Poor  oe  soir."  And  then  I  knew  the 
time  was  come. 

'  As  for  Museau,  he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter. 
Not  he !  He  growled  at  me,  and  said  the  soup  waa  e^d. 
He  looked  me  steadily  in  the  faoe,  and  talked  of  this 
and  that ;  not  only  whilst  his  servant  was  present,  but 
afterwards  when  we  smoked  our  pipes  and  played  our 
game  at  piquet ;  whilst,  according  to  het  wont,  the  poor 
Biche  sat  cowering  in  a  corner^ 

'My  friend's  whisky-bottle  was  empty;  and  he  said, 
with  rather  a  knowing-look,  he  must  have  aootiter  glsBS— 
we  most  both  have  a  glass  that  night.  And,  rising  from 
the  table,  he  stumped  to  the  inner  room,  where  he  kept 
hia  fire-water  under  look  and  key,  and  away  from  the  poor 
Biche,  who  oould  not  resist  ttuHb  temptation.. 

As  h»  turned  his  back  the  Biohe  i»i»ed  herself ;   wul 
^e  was  no  sooner  gone  but  she  was  att  my  feat,  Jussing  my 
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hand,'  prectiing  it  to  her  heart,  and  bursting  into  tears  over 
my  knees.  I  confesB  I  was  so  troubled  by  this  testimony 
of  the  poor  creature's  silent  attachment  and  fondness,  the 
extent  of  which  I  scarce  had  suspected  before,  that  when 
Museftu  returned,  I  had  rot  recovered  my  equanimity, 
though  the  poor  Fawn  was  back  in  her  comer  again  and 
shrouded  in  her  blanket. 

'  He  did  not  appear  to  remark  anything  strange  in  the 
behaviour  of  either.  We  sat  down  to  our  game,  though 
my  thoughts  were  so  preoccupied  that  I  scarcely  knew 
what  cards  were  before  me. 

'  "  I  gain  everything  from  you  to-night,  milor,"  says 
he,  grimly.     "  We  play  upon  parole," 

'  "  And  you  may  count  upon  mine,"  I  replied. 

'  "  Eh  !   'tis  all  that  you  have  !  "  says  he. 

'  "  Monsieur,"  says  I,  "  my  word  is  good  for  ten  thousand 
livree  ;  "  fwid  we  continued  our  game, 

'  At  last  he  said  he  had  a  headache,  and  would  go  to  bed, 
and  I  understood  the  orders  too,  that  I  was  to  retire.  "  I 
wish  you  a  good  night,  mon  petit  milor,"  saya  he, — "  stay, 
yeu  will  fall  without  your  crutch," — and  his  eyes  twinkled 
at  me,  and  his  face  wore  a  sarcastic  grin.  In  the  agitation 
of  the  moment  I  had  quite  forgotten  that  I  was  lame,  and 
was  walking  away  at  a  pace  as  good  as  a  grenadier's. 

*  "  What  a  vilain  night  I  "  saj^  he,  looking  out.  In  fact 
there  was  a  tempest  abroad,  and  a  great  roaring,  and  wind. 
"  Bring  alanthom,  La  Tulipe,  and  lock  my  lord  comfortably 
into  im  quartet* !  "  He  stood  a  moment  looking  at  me 
from  his  own  door,  and  I  saw  a  glimpse  of  the  poor  Biche 
behind  him. 

'  'Hie  night  was  so  rainy  that  the  sentries  preferred 
their  boxes,  and  did  not  disturb  me  in  my  work.  The  Ice- 
house was  boiie  with  upright  poets,  deeply  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  horiaontal  logs  laid  upon  it,  I  had  to  dig 
under  th*ee,  and  work  a  hole  sufficient  to  admit  my  body 
to  pass,  I  began  in  the  dark,  soon  after  tattoo.  It  was 
some  while  after  midnight  before  my  work  was  done,  when 
I  lifted  my  hand  up  under  the  log  and  felt  the  rain  from 
without  falling  upon  it.  I  had  to  work  very  cautiously 
for  two  hours  after  that,  and  then  crept  through  to  the 
parapet  and  silently  flung  my  n^  over  the  gun  ;  not 
without  a  little  tremor  of  heart,  lest  the  sentry  should 
see  me  and  send  a  charge  of  lead  into  my  body. 
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'  The  wftU  was  but  twelve  feet,  and  my  &1I  into  the  ditc^ 
easy  enough.  I  waited  a  while  there,  looking  steadily 
under  the  gun,  and  trying  to  see  the  nvet  and  the  iflland. 
I  heard  tho  sentry  pacing  up  above  and  hununing  a  tune. 
The  darkness  became  more  clear  to  me  ere  long,  wad  t^e 
moon  rose,  and  I  saw  the  river  shining  before  me,  and  the 
dark  rooks  and  trees  of  the  island  rising  in  the  waters. 

'  I  made  for  this  mark  as  swiftly  as  X  could,  and  for  the 
clump  of  trees  to  which  I  had  been  directed.  Oh,  what 
a  relief  I  had  when  I  heard  a  low  voice  humming  there, 
"  Over  the  hills  and  far  away  !  "  ' 

When  Mr.  Qeorge  came  to  this  part  of  his  narrative. 
Miss  Theo,  who  was  seated  by  a  harpsichord,  turned  round 
and  dashed  off  the  tune  on  the  instrument,  whilst  all  the 
little  company  broke  out  into  the  merry  chorus. 

*  Our  way,  the  speaker  went  on,  '  lay  through  a  level 
tract  of  forest  with  which  my  guide  was  familiar,  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Monongahela.  By  daylight  we  came  to 
a  clearer  country,  and  my  trapper  asked  me— Silvtrheels 
was  the  name  by  which  he  went — had  I  ever  seen  the  spot 
before  ?  'It  was  the  fatal  field  where  Braddock  had  fallen, 
and  whence  I  had  been  wonderfully  rescued  in  the 
summer  of  the  previous  year.  Now,  the  leaves  were 
beginning  to  be  tinted  with  the  magnificent  hues  of  oar 
autumn.' 

'  Ah,  brother  t '  cries  Harry,  seizing  his  brother's  hand, 
'  I  was  gambhng  and  making  a  fool  of  myself  at  the  Wells 
and  in  London,  when  my  George  was  flying  for  his  life 
in  the  wilderness !  Oh,  what  a  miserable  spendthrift 
I  have  been  ! ' 

'  But  I  think  thou  art  not  unworthy  to  be  called  thy 
mother's  son,'  said  Mrs.  Lambert  very  eoftly,  and  viui 
moistened  eyes.  Indeed,  if  Harry  had  erred,  to  mark 
his  repentance,  his  love,  his  unsel^h  joy  and  generosity, 
was  to  feel  that  there  was  hope  for  the  humbled  and  kind 
young  sinner. 

'  We  presently  crosaed  the  river,'  George  resumed, '  taking 
our  course  along  the  base  of  the  west^n  slopes  of  the 
AUefihanies  ;  and  through  a  grand  forest  region  ^  oaks  and 
mame,  and  enormous  poplars  that  grow  a  hundred  feet 
high  without  a  branch.  It  was  the  uidians  whtun  we  had 
to  avoid,  besides  the  outlying  parties  of  French,  Always 
doubtful  loyalty,  the  savages  have  been  epeoially  against 
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us  sinoe  our  ill-treatment  of  them,  and  the  French  triumph 
over  us  two  years  ago. 

'  I  was  but  weak  still,  and  our  journey  through  the 
wilderness  lasted  a  fortnight  or  more.  As  we  advanced, 
the  woods  became  redder  and  redder.  The  frost  nipped 
sharply  of  nights.  We  lighted  fires  at  our  feet,  and  slept 
in  our  blankets  as  best  we  might.  At  this  time  of  year, 
the  hunters  who  live  in  the  mountains  get  their  sugar  from 
the  maples.  We  came  upon  more  than  one  such  family, 
camping  near  their  trees  by  the  mountain  streams ;  and 
they  welcomed  us  at  their  fires,  and  gave  us  of  their 
venieoD.  So  we  passed  over  the  two  ranges  of  the  Laurel 
HUls  and  the  Alleghanies.  The  last  day's  march  of  my 
trusty  guide  and  myself  took  us  down  that  wild,  magni- 
ficent pass  of  Will's  Creek,  a  valley  lying  between  cliffs  near 
a  thousand  feet  high — bald,  white,  and  broken  into  towers 
like  huge  fortifications,  nith  eagles  wheehng  round  the 
summits  of  the  rocks,  and  watching  their  nests  among  the 
crags. 

*  And  hence  we  descended  to  Cumberland,  whence  we 
bad  marched  in  the  year  before,  and  where  there  was  now 
a  considerable  garrison  of  our  people.  Oh,  you  may  think 
it  was  a  welcome  day  when  I  saw  English  colours  again 
on  the  banks  of  our  native  Potomac  I ' 
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CHAPTER  Lin 

WBSKE  WE  KBIiAIK  AT  THE  COiritT  BNO  or  THE  TOW 

EOROE     Waeeinoton 
bad      related      the 
same    story,    which 
we  have  just  heard, 
to  MadMne  de  Bern- 
stein on  the  preTJous 
evening — a   portion, 
that  is,  of  the  his- 
tory ;     for    the    old 
lady  nodded   off   to 
sleep     many    times 
during  the  narration, 
only  waking  up  when 
Gieorge  paused,  say- 
ii^     it    was     moat 
interestii^ ;         and 
ordering  fim  to  con- 
tinue.    The   young   gentleman   hemmed   and   ha'd,   and 
stuttered,  and  blushed,  and  went  on,  much  against  his  will, 
and  did  not  speak  half  so  well  as  he  did  to  his  friendly 
little  auditory  in  Hill  Street,  where  Hetty's  eyes  of  wonder 
and   Theo's   sympathizing   glances,    and   mamma's   kind 
face,    and   papa's    funny   looks,    were    applause   sufiScient 
to  cheer  any  modest  youth  who  required  encouragement 
for  his  eloquence.    As  for  mamma's  behaviour  the  general 
said,  'twas  as  good  as  Mr.  Addison's  trunkmaker,  and  she 
would  make  the  fortune  of  any  tragedy  by  simply  being 
engaged  to  cry  in  the  front  boxes.     That  is  why  we  chose 
my  Lord  Wrotham's  house  as  the  theatre  where  Geoi^e's 
first  piece  should  be  performed,  wishing  that  he  should 
speak  to  advant^e,  and  not  as  when  he  was  heard  by  that 
sleepy,  cynical  old  lady,  to  whom  he  had  to  narrate  his 
adventures. 

Very  good  and  most  interesting,  I  am  sure,  my  dear 
>-f ',  1*^  Madame  Bernstein,  putting  up  three  pretty 
■'tie  iingers  covered  with  a  lace  mitten,  to  hide  a  convulsive 
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movement  of  her  mouth.  '  And  yoar  mother  must  hare 
been  dc^gbted  to  see  you.' 

George  shru^ed  his  shoulders  ever  so  little,  and  made 
a  low  bow,  as  his  amit  looked  up  at  him  for  a  moment  with 
her  keen,  old  eyes. 

'  Have  been  del^hted  to  see  you,'  she  continued  dryly, 
'  and  killed  the  fatted  oalf ,  and — and  that  kind  of  thing. 
Though  why  I  aay  calf,  I  don't  know,  nephew  George,  for 
you  never  were  the  prodigal,  I  may  say  calf  to  thee,  my 
poor  Han^ !  Thou  hast  been  amoi^st  the  swine  sure 
enough.  And  evil  companions  have  robbed  the  money 
out  <3  thy  pocket  and  the  coat  off  thy  baok.' 

'  He  came  to  his  family  in  £ngland,  madam,'  e&ya  George, 
with  some  heat,  '  and  Ms  friends  were  your  ladyship's.' 

*  He  could  not  havo  come  to  worse  advisers,  nephew 
Warrington,  and  so  I  should  have  told  my  sister  earlier, 
had  she  condescended  to  write  to  me  by  lum,  as  she  has 
done  by  you,'  said  the  old  lady,  tossing  up  her  head.  '  Hey  ! 
hey  I '  she  said,  at  night,  to  her  waiting-maid,  as  she 
arranged  herself  for  the  rout  to  which  she  was  going, 
'  this  young  gentleman's  mother  is  half  sorry  that  he  has 
come  to  hfe  again,  I  could  see  that  in  his  face.  She  is  half 
sorry,  and  I  am  perfectly  furious  !  Why  didn't  he  lie 
still  when  he  dropped  there  under  the  tree,  and  why  did 
that  young  Florae  carry  him  to  the  fort  ?  I  knew  those 
Floracs  when  I  was  at  Paris,  in  the  time  of  Monsieur  le 
B4gent.  They  were  of  the  Floracs  of  Ivry,  No  great 
house  before  Henri  IV.  His  ancestor  was  the  king's 
favourite.  His  ancestor — ^he  !  he  ! — his  ancestress  !  Brett ! 
entendez-vous  ?  Give  me  my  card-purse,  I  don't  like 
the  grand  airs  of  this  Monsieur  George ;  and  yet  he  re- 
sembles, very  much,  his  grandfather — the  same  look  and 
sometimes  the  same  tonee.  You  have  heard  of  Colonel 
Esmond  when  I  was  young  ?  This  boy  has  his  eyes. 
I  suppose  I  hked  the  colonel's,  because  he  loved  me.' 

Being  engaged,  then,  to  a  oard-party, — an  amusement 
which  she  never  missed,  week-day  or  Sabbath,  as  long  as 
she  had  strength  to  hold  trumps  or  sit  in  a  chair, — very 
soon  aiter  George  had  ended  hia  narration,  tiiQ  old  lady 
dismissed  her  two  nephews,  giving  to  the  elder  a  couple 
of  fingers  and  a  very  stately  curtsy  ;  but  to  H&rry  two 
hands  and  a  kindly  pat  on  the  cheek. 

'My  poor  child,  now  thou  art  disinherited,  tliou  w" 
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see  how  diflerently  the  world  will  use  tiiee ! '  she  Baid. 
'  There  is  only,  in  all  London,  a  wicked,  heartless  old 
woman  who  will  treat  thee  as  beiore.  Here  is  a  pocket- 
book  (or  you,  child  !  Do  not  lose  it  at  R&aelagb  to-night. 
That  suit  of  yours  does  not  become  your  toother  half  bo 
well  as  it  sat  upon  you !  You  will  preeent  your  brother 
to  everybody,  and  walk  up  and  down  the  room  for  two 
hours  at  least,  child.  Were  I  you,  I  would  then  go  to  the 
Chocolate-house,  and  play  as  if  nothing  had  happ^ied. 
Whilst  you  are  there,  your  brother  may  oome  back  to  me 
and  eat  a  bit  of  chicken  with  me.  My  lady  Flint  giv^ 
wretched  suppers,  and  I  want  to  talk  his  mother's  letter 
over  with  him.  Au  revoir,  gentlemen ! '  and  she  went 
away  to  her  toilette.  Her  chairmen  aaiA  flambeaux  were 
already  waiting  at  the  door. 

The  gentlemen  went  to  Ranelagh,  where  but  a  few  of 
Mr.  Harry's  acquaintances  chanced  to  be  present.  They 
paced  the  round,  and  met  Mr.  Tom  Claypool  with  some 
of  his  country  friends  ;  they  heard  the  musio  ;  they  drwik 
tea  in  a  box  ;  Harry  was  master  of  ceremonies,  and  intro- 
duced his  brother  to  the  curiosities  of  the  place ;  and 
Geoige  was  even  more  excited  than  his  brother  bad  been 
on  his  first  introduction  to  this  palace  of  delight.  Geoi^ 
loved  music  much  more  than  Harry  ever  did  ;  he  heard  a 
full  oroheatra  for  the  first  time,  and  a  piece  of  Mr.  Handel 
satisfactorily  performed ;  and  a  not  unpleasing  instance  of 
Harry's  humility  and  regard  for  his  elder  brother  was, 
that  he  could  even  hold  George's  love  of  music  in  respect 
at  a  time  when  fiddling  was  voted  effeminate  and  unmanly 
in  England,  and  Britons  were;  every  day,  called  upon  by 
the  patriotic  prints  to  sneer  at  the  frivolous  accomplish- 
ments of  yourSquallinis,  Monsieurs,  and  the  like.  Nobody 
in  Britain  is  {ffoud  of  his  ignorance  now.  There  is  no 
conceit  left  among  us.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  dullness. 
Arrogance  is  entirely  unknown  .  .  .  Well,  at  any  rate. 
Art  has  obtained  her  letters  of  natnraJizaticm,  and  lives  here 
on  terms  of  almost  equality.  If  Mrs.  Thrale  chcme  to 
marry  a  music-master  now,  I  don't  think  her  friends  would 
shudder  at  the  mention  of  her  name.  If  she  had  a  good 
fortune  and  kept  a.  good  cook,  people  would  even  go  EUid 
dine  with  her  in  spite  of  the  nUamlianee,  and  actually  treab 
Mr,  Piozzi  with  civility. 

tter  Ranelagh,  and  pursuant  to  Madame  BemBtein's 
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advice,  George  retUTned  to  her  ladyBhip's  honae,  whilst 
Harry  showed  himself  at  the  clab,  where  gentlemen  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  at  night  to  sup,  and  then  to  gamble. 
No  one  of  course  alluded  to  Mr,  Warrington's  little  tem- 
porary absence,  and  Mr.  BuS,  his  ex-landlord,  waited 
upon  him  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  civility,  and  as  if 
there  had  never  been  any  difference  between  them.  Mr. 
Warrington  had  caused  his  trunks  and  habiliments  to  be 
conveyed  away  from  Bond  Street  in  the  morning,  and  he 
and  his  brother  were  now  established  in  apartments  else- 
where. 

But  when  the  supper  was  done,  and  the  gentlemen  as 
usual  were  about  to  seek  the  macco-table  upstairs,  Hany 
said  he  was  not  going  to  play  any  more.  He  had  burned 
his  fingers  already,  and  could  afford  no  more  extrav^ance. 

'  Why,'  says  Mr.  Morris,  in  a  rather  flippant  manner, 
'  you  most  have  won  more  than  you  have  lost,  Mr.  War- 
rington, after  all  said  and  done.' 

'And  of  coarse  I  don't  know  my  own  business  as  well 
as  you  do,  Mr.  Morris,'  says  Harry,  sternly,  who  had  not 
forgotten  the  other's  behaviour  on  hearing  of  his  arrest ; 
'  but  I  have  another  reason.  A  few  months  or  days  ago, 
I  was  heir  to  a  great  estate,  and  could  afford  to  lose  a  little 
money.  Now,  thank  God,  I  am  heir  to  nothing,'  and  he 
looked  round,  blushing  not  a  little,  to  the'  knot  of  gentlemen, 
bis  gaming  associates,  who  were  lounging  at  the  tables  or 
gathered  round  the  fire, 

'  How  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Warrington  ?  '  cries  my  Lord 
March.  '  Have  you  lost  Virginia,  t<K)  ?  Who  has  won  it  ? 
I  always  had  a  fancy  to  play  you  myself  for  that  stake.' 

'  And  grow  an  improved  breed  of  slaves  in  the  colony,' 
aaya  another. 

'  The  right  owner  has  won  it.  You  heard  me  tell  of 
my  twin  elder  brother  ?  ' 

'  Who  was  killed  in  that  affair  of  Braddock's  two  years 
ago  ?  Yes.  Gracious'  goodness,  my  dear  sir,  I  hope 
in  Heaven  he  has  not  come  to  life  again  ?  ' 

*  He  arrived  in  London  two  days  since.  He  has  been 
a  prisoner  in  a  French  fort  for  ei^teen  months  ;  he  only 
escaped  a  few  months  ago  ;  and  left  our  house  in  Virginia 
very  goon  after  his  release.' 

'  You  haven't  had  time  to  order  mourning,  I  suppwie, 
Mr.  Warrington  ?  '  asks  Mr.  Selwyn  very  good-naturedf- 
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aad  simple  Horry  hairdly  knew  the  meaning  of  his  johe 
until  hia  brother  interpreted  it  to  him. 

'  Hang  me,  if  I  don't  believe  the  fellow  ie  absolutely 
glad  of  the  reappearance  of  his  confounded  brother  I ' 
ones  my  Lord  March,  as  they  continued  to  talk  of  the 
matter  when  the  young  Virginian  had  taken  his  leave. 

'  These  savages  practise  the  simple  virtues  of  affection — 
they  are  barely  civilized  in  America  yet,'  yawns  Selwyn. 

'  They  love  their  kindred,  and  they  scalp  their  enemies,' 
simpers -Mr.  Walpole.  'It's  not  Qiristian.  but  natural. 
Shouldn't  you  like  to  be  present  at  a  scalping-match, 
George,  and  see  a  fellow  skinned  alive  ? ' 

'  A  man's  elder  brother  is  his  naturri  enemy,'  says  Mr.  Sel- 
wyn, placidly  ranging  his  money  and  counters  before  him. 

'  Torture  is  bke  broiled  bones  and  pepper.  You  wouldn't 
relish  simple  hanging  afterwards,  George ! '  continues  Horry. 

'  I'm  hanged  if  there's  any  man  in  England  who  would 
like  to  see  his  elder  brother  alive,'  says  my  lord. 

'  No,  nor  his  father  either,  my  lord  !  '  cries  Jack  Morris. 

'  First  time  I  ever  knew  you  had  one,  Jock.  Give  me 
counters  for  five  hundred.' 

'  I  say,  'tis  all  mighty  fine  about  dead  brothers  coming 
to  life  again,'  continues  Jack,  '  Who  is  to  know  that 
it  wasn't  a  scheme  arranged  between  these  two  fellows  ? 
Here  comes  a  young  fellow  who  calls  himself  the  Fortunate 
Youth,  who  says  he  is  a  Virginian  prince  and  the  deuce 
knows  what,  and  who  gets  into  our  society ' 

A  great  laugh  ensues  at  Jack's  phrase  of  '  our  society  *. 

'  Who  is  to  know  that  it  wasn't  a  cross  ? '  Jack  continues. 
'  The  young  one  is  to  come  first.  He  is  to  marry  an  heiress, 
and,  when  he  has  got  her,  up  is  to  rise  the  elder  brother  ! 
When  did  this  elder  brother  show  ?  Why,  when  the 
younger's  scheme  was  blown,  and  all  was  up  with  him  1 
Who  shall  tell  me  that  the  fellow  hasn't  been  living  in 
Seven  Dials,  or  in  a  cellar  dining  off  tripe  and  cow-heel  until 
my  younger  gentleman  was  dispo'sed  of  ?  Dammy,  as 
gentlemen,  I  think  we  oi^ht  to  take  notice  of  it :  and  that 
this  Mr.  Wmriiigton  has  been  taking  a  most  outr^eous 
Uberty  with  tne  whole  club.' 

'  Who  put  him  up  ?  It  was  March,  I  think,  put  him 
up  T  *  asks  a  bystander, 

*  Yes.    But  my  lord  thought  he  was  putting  up  a  very 

Tetrot  person.    Didn't  you,  March  ?  ' 
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'  Hold  your  oonfounded  tongue,  and  mind  your  game  I ' 
says  the  nobleman  addressed :  but  Jack  Morris's  opinion 
found  not  a  few  supporters  in  the  world.  Many  persons 
agreed  that  it  was  most  indecorous  of  Mr.  Harry  War- 
rington to  have  ever  beheved  in  his  brother's  death ;  that 
there  was  something  suspicious  about  the  young  man's 
first  appearance  and  subsequent  actions,  and,  in  fine,  that 
regarding  these  foreigners,  adventurers,  and  the  like,  we 
ought  to  be  especially  cautious. 

Though  he  was  out  of  prison  luid  difBcuIty  ;  though  he 
had  his  aunt's  liberal  donation  of  money  in  his  pocket ; 
though  his  dearest  brother  was  restored  to  him,  whose 
return  to  life  Harry  never  once  thought  of  deploring,  as 
hia  friends  at  White's  supposed  he  would  do ;  though 
Maria  had  shown  herself  in  such  a  favourable  light  by  her 
behaviour  during  hia  misfortune  :  yet  Harry,  w^en  alone, 
felt  himself  not  particularly  cheerful,  and  smoked  his 
pipe  of  Virginia  with  a  troubled  mind.  It  Was  not  that 
he  was  deposed  from  his  prineipahty  :  the  loss  of  it  never 
once  vex^  him  ;  he  knew  that  his  brother  would  share 
with  him  as  be  would  have  done  with  his  brother ;  but 
after  all  those  struggles  and  doubts  in  his  own  mind,  to 
find  himself  poor  and  yet  irrevocably  bound  to  his  elderly 
cousin !  Yes,  she  was  elderly,  there  was  no  doubt  about 
it.  When  she  came  to  that  horrible  den  in  Cursitor  Street 
and  the  tears  washed  her  rouge  off,  why,  she  looked  as  old 
as  his  mother  !  her  face  was  all  wrinkled  and  yellow,  and 
as  he  thought  of  her  he  felt  just  such  a  qualm  aa  he  had 
when  she  was  taken  ill  that  day  in  the  coach  on  their  road 
to  Tunbridge.  What  would  his  mother  say  when  he 
brought  her  home,  and,  Lord,  what  battles  there  would  be 
between  them  !  He  would  go  and  hve  on  one  of  the  plan- 
tatdons — the  farther  from  home  the  better — and  have  a  few 
negroes,  and  farm  as  best  he  might,  and  hunt  a  good  deal ; 
but  at  Castlewood  or  in  her  own  home,  such  as  he  could 
make  it  for  her,  what  a  life  for  poor  Maria,  who  had  been 
used  to  go  to  Court  and  to  cards  and  baDs  and  assemblies 
every  night !  If  he  could  be  but  the  overseer  ot  the  estates 
— Oh,  he  would  be  an  honest  factor,  and  try  and  make  up 
for  his  useless  life  and  extravaganoe  in  these  past  days  1 
Five  thousand  pounds,  all  his  patrimony  and  the  accumu- 
la,tions  of  his  long  minority  squandered  in  six  months ! 
He  a,  beggar,   except  for  dear  George's  kindness,   with 
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nothing  in  life  left  to  him  but  an  old  wife, — a  pretty  beggar, 
dreased  out  in  velvet  and  silver  dace  forsooth — the  poor 
lad  was  arrayed  in  his  best  clothes — a  pretty  figure  he  had 
made  in  Europe,  and  a  niee  end  he  was  come  to  1  With 
all  his  fine  friends  at  White's  and  ffewmarket,  with  all 
his  extravagance,  had  he  been  happy  a  single  day  since 
he  had  been  in  Europe  ?  Yes,  three  days,  four  days, 
yesterday  evening,  when  he  had  been  with  dear,  dear 
Mrs.  Lambert,  and  those  affectionate,  kind  giris,  and  that 
brave,  good  colonel.  And  the  colonel  was  right  when  he 
rebuked  him  for  his  spendthrift  follies,  and  he  had  been 
a  brute  to  be  angry  as  he  had  been,  and  God  bless  them 
all  for  their  generous  exertions  in  his  behalf !  Such  were 
the  thoughts  which  Harry  put  into  his  pipe,  and  he  smoked. 
them  whilst  he  waited  his  brother's  return  from  Madame 
Bernstein. 


CHAPTER  LIV 

OVSlSa  WHICH  HARRY  BITS  SHOKDia  HIS  PIPB  AT  HOME 

HE   maternal  grandfather   of   our    Vir- 
ginians, the  Colonel  Esmond  of  whom 
frequent  mention  has  been  made,  and 
who  had  quitted  England  to  reside  in 
the    New  World,    had    devoted    some 
portion  of  his  long  American  leisure  to 
the  composition  of  the  memoirs  of  his 
early  life.    In  these  volumes,  Madame 
de    Bernstein  (Mrs.   Beatrice     Esmond 
was  her  name  as  a  spinster)  played  a  very 
considerable  part  ;  and  as  Creoi^e  had 
read  his  grandfather's  manuscript  many 
times  over,  he  had  learned  to  know  his 
kinswoman  long  before  he  saw  her, — to 
know.at  least,the  lady,  young,  beautiful, 
and  wilful,  of  half  a  century  since,  wit^ 
whom  he  now  became  acquainted  in  the  dwiline  of  her 
days.    When  cheeks  are  faded,  and  eyes  are  dim,  is  it  sad 
or  pleasant,  I  wondar,  for  the  woman  who  is  a  beauty  no 
more,  to  recall  the  period  of  her  "bloom  ?     When  the  heart 
*B  withered,  do  the  old  love  to  remember  how  it  (race  was 
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fresh  and  beat  with  warm  emotions  ?  When  the  spirits 
are  languid  and  weary,  do  we  like  to  think  how  bright 
they  were  in  other  days,  the  hope  how  buoyant,  the  sym- 
pathies how  ready,  the  enjoyment  of  life  how  keen  and 
ea^er  ?  So  they  fall, — the  buds  of  prime,  the  roses  of 
beauty,  the  flond  harvests  of  summer, — fall  and  wither, 
and  the  naked  branches  shiver  in  the  winter. 

And  that  was  a  beauty  once  !  thinks  George  Warrington, 
as  his  aunt,  in  her  rouge  and  diamonds,  comes  in  from  her 
rout,  and  ■  that  ruin  was  a  splendid  palace.  Crowds  of 
lovers  have  sighed  before  those  decrepit  feet,  and  been 
bewildered  by  the  br^htness  of  those  eyes.  He  remem- 
bered a  firework  at  home,  at  Williamsburg,  on  the  king's 
birthday,  and  afterwards  looking  at  the  skeleton  wheel 
and  the  sockets  of  the  exploded  Roman  candles.  The 
dazzle  and  brilliancy  of  Aunt  Beatrice's  early  career  passed 
before  him,  as  he  thought  over  bis  grani&ire's  journals. 
Honest  Harry  had  seen  them,  too,  but  Harry  was  no 
bookman,  and  had  not  read  the  manuscript  very  care- 
fully :  nay,  if  he  had,  he  would  probably  not  have  reasoned 
about  it  as  his  brother  did,  being  by  no  means  so  much 
inclined  to  moralizing  as  hie  melancholy  senior. 

Mr.  Warrington  thougjit  that  there  was  no  cause  why 
be  should  tell  his  aunt  how  intimate  he  was  with  her  early 
history,  and  accordingly  held  his  peace  upon  that  point. 
When  their  meal  was  over,  she  pointed  with  her  cane  to  her 
escritoire,  and  bade  her  attendant  bring  the  letter  which 
lay  under  the  inkstand  there ;  and  George,  recognizing 
the  superscription,  of  course  knew  the  letter  to  be  that  of 
which  he  had  been  the  bearer  from  home. 

'  It  would  appear  by  this  letter,'  said  the  old  lady,  looking 
hard  at  her  nephew,  '  that  ever  since  your  return,  there 
have  been  some  differences  between  you  and  my  sister.' 

'  Indeed  ?  I  did  not  know  that  Madam  Esmond  had 
alluded  to  them,'  George  said. 

The  baroness  puts  a  great  pair  of  glasses  upon  eyes  which 
shot  fire  and  kindled  who  knows  how  many  passions  in 
old  days,  and,  after  gtancii^  over  the  letter,  hands  it  to 
George,  who  reads  as  follows  ; — 

BiCBMOHD,  ViBoraiA,  December  2flth,  1758. 
HOKOUBBD  Madam  !   ahd  Sistbe  !— I  have  received,  and  tJiank- 
fully  acknowledge,   your  ladyrfiip'B  favour,   per  fiose  packet,   of 
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October  23  ult. ;  and  straightway  answer  you  at  a  Beaaon  whkli 
Bhould  be  one  of  goodwill  ajuTpeace  to  all  men ;  but  in  which  Heaven 
hath  neverthelees  decreed  we  ehould  still  bear  our  portion  of 
earthly  sorrow  and  trouble.  My  reply  will  bo  brought  to  you  by 
my  eldest  son,  Mr.  Esmond  Warrington,  who  returned  to  uh  Ho 
miraculously  out  of  the  V&lley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  (as  our 
previone  lett«ra  have  informed  m^  poor  Henry),  and  who  is  desirons, 
not  without  my  consent  to  his  wiah,  to  visit  Europe,  though  he  has 
been  amongst  us  so  short  a  while.  I  grieve  to  think  that  my  dearest 
K&ay  should  have  appeared  at  home — I  mean  in  England — under 
false  coloura,  as  it  were ;  and  should  have  been  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  to  our  family,  and  hia  own,  as  bis  father's  heir,  whilst 
my  dear  son  Qeorge  was  still  alive,  though  dead  to  ns.  Ah,  madam  ! 
During  the  eighteen  months  of  his  captivity,  what  anguish  have  his 
mother's,  his  brother's,  hearts  nndergone  1  My  Harry's  is  the 
teuderest  of  any  man's  now  alive.  In  tte  joy  of  seeine  Mr.  Esmond 
Warrington  returned  to  life,  he  will  forget  the  workUj  misfortune 
which  befalls  Mm.  He  will  return  to  (comparative)  poverty  without 
B  pang.  The  most  generous,  Ike  most  obedieTit  of  human  beings, 
of  sons,  he  will  gladly  give  up  to  his  elder  brother  that  inheritance 
which  had  been  his  own  but  for  the  accident  of  birth,  and  for  the 
providential  return  of  my  son  George. 

Your  beneficent  intentioDS  towards  deareet  Harry  will  be  more 
than  ever  welcome,  now  he  is  reduced  to  a  younger  toother's  slender 
portion  I  Many  years  since,  an  advantageous  opportouity  occurred, 
of  providing  for  him  in  this  province,  and  ne  would  by  this  time  have 
been  maatec  of  a  noble  estate  and  negroes,  and  have  been  enabled 
to  make  a  figure  with  most  here,  could  his  mother's  wishes  have  been 
complied  with,  and  his  father's  small  portion,  now  lying  at  small 
interest  in  the  British  funds,  have  been  invested  in  this  most 
exceUent  purchase.  But  the  forms  of  the  law,  and,  I  grieve  to  own, 
my  dtkr  son's  acruples,  prevailed,  and  this  admiral:^  opportunity 
was  lost  to  me  !  Harry  will  Snd  the  savings  of  his  income  have  berai 
carefully  accumulated — !ong,  long  may  he  live  to  enjoy  them  ! 
May  Heaven  bless  you,  dear  sister,  for  what  your  ladyship  zatty 
add  to  Aw  lUUe  store  I  As  I  gather  from  your  letter,  that  the  sum 
which  has  been  allowed  to  him  uas  not  been  snfSoient  for  his  expensee 
in  the  fi,ne  company  which  he  has  kept  (and  the  grandson  of  the 
Marquis  of  Esmond — one  who  had  so  nearly  been  his  lordship's 
Jieir — may  sure  claim  equality  with  any  other  nobleman  in  Greftt 
Britain),  and  having  a  sum  by  me  which  I  had  always  intended  for 
the  poor  child's  establishment,  I  entrust  it  to  my  ddest  son,  who, 
to  do  him  justice,  hath  a  most  sincere  regard  for  his  brother,  to  lay 
it  oat  for  Harry's  best  advantage. 

*  It  took  him  out  of  prison,  yesterday,  mEtdam.  I  think 
th»t  was  the  beat  uae  to  whiqh  we  could  put  it,'  interposed 
QeoTOe,  at  this  stage  of  bis  mother's  letter. 

Nay,  sir,  I  don't  know  any  saoh  thing  !    Why  not  have 
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kept  it  to  buy  a  pair  of  colours  for  Mm,  or  to  help  towards 
another  estate  and  some  negroes,  if  he  has  a  fancy  for 
home  t '  cried  the  old  lady.  '  Besides,  I  had  a  fancy  to 
pay  that  debt  myself.' 

I  hope  you  will  let  his  brother  do  that.  I  ask  leave 
to  be  my  brother's  banker  in  this  matter,  and  consider 
I  have  bortowed  so  much  from  my  mother,  to  be  paid  back 
to  my  dear  Harry.' 

'  Do  you  say  so,  sir  ?  Give  me  a  glass  of  wine  !  You 
are  an  extraf^ant  fellow !  Bead  on,  and  you  will  see 
your  mother  thinks  so.  I  drink  to  your  health,  nephew 
George !  Tis  good  burgundy.  Your  grandfather  never 
loved  burgundy.     He  loved  claret,  the  httle  he  diank.' 

And  Geoi^  proceeded  with  the  letter. 

This  remittaaoe  will,  I  trust,  amply  oovei  any  expenses  which, 
owing  to  the  mistake  reapecting  his  poeition,  dearest  Harry  may 
have  incurred.  I  wish  I  could  trust  his  elder  brother's  prudence 
as  confideatly  as  my  Harry's  !  Sut  I  fear  that,  even  in  his  cap- 
tivity, Mr.  Esmond  W.  has  learned  little  ot  that  humility  which  be- 
comes all  ChriBtians,and  which  I  have  ever  endeavonred  to  teach  to 
my  children.  Should  you  hy  chance  show  tiiTii  these  lines,  when, 
by  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  those  who  go  down  to  tbesea  in  ships, 
the  Great  Ocean  divides  ua  !  he  will  know  that  a  fond  mother's 
blessing  and  prayers  follow  both  her  children,  and  that  there  is  no 
act  I  have  ever  done,  no  desire  I  have  ever  expressed  ^however 
little  he  may  have  been  inclined  lo  obey  it !)  but  hath  been  dictated 
by  the  fondest  wishes  tor  my  dearest  boys'  welfare. 

'  There  is  a  scratch  with  a  penknife,  and  a  great  blot 
upon  the  letter  there,  as  if  water  had  fallen  on  it.  Your 
mother  writes  well,  George.  I  suppose  you  and  she  had 
a  difierence  ?  '  said  George's  aunt,  not  unkindly. 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  many,'  answered  the  young  man,  sadly. 
'  The  last  was  about  a  question  of  money— of  ransom  which 
I  promised  to  the  old  heutenant  of  the  fort  who  aided  me 
to  make  my  eacape.  I  told  you  he  had  a  mistress,  a  poor 
Indian  woman,  who  helped  me,  and  was  kind  to  me.  Six 
weeks  after  my  arrival  at  home,  the  poor  thing  made  her 
appearance  at  Richmond,  having  found  her  way  through 
the  woods  by  pretty  much  the  same  track  which  I  had 
followed,  and  bringing  me  the  token  which  Museau  had 
promised  to  send  me  when  he  connived  to  my  flight. 
A  commanding  officer  and  a  considerable  reinforcement 
had   arrived   at   Duquesne.     Charges,    I   don't   know   of 
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TV  hat  peculation  (for  hie  m^senger  could  not  expresB  herself 
very  clearly),  had  been  brought  t^ainst  this  Mnaeau.  He 
had  been  put  under  arrest,  and  had  tried  to  eecape ;  but, 
less  fortunate  than  myself,  he  had  been  shot  on  the  rampart, 
and  he  sent  the  Indian  woman  to  me,  witb  my  grandfather's 
watoh,  and  a  line  scrawled  in  his  prison  on  his  death- 
bed,  begging  me  to  send  ce  que  je  sgavais  to  a  notary 
at  Havre  de  Grace  in  France  to  be  tnuiBmitted  to  ]m 
relatives  at  Caen  in  Normandy.  My  friend  Silverheela, 
the  hunter,  had  helped  my  poor  Indian  on  heif  way.  I  don't 
know  how  she  would  have  escaped  scalping  else.  But  at 
home  they  received  the  poor  thing  sternly.  They  hardly 
gave  her  a  welcome.  I  won't  say  what  suspicions  they 
had  regarding  her  and  me.  The  poor  wretch  fell  to  drinking 
whenever  she  could  find  means.  I  ordered  that  she  should 
have  food  and  shelter,  and  she  became  the  jest  of  our 
negroes,  and  formed  the  subject  of  the  scandal  and  tittle- 
tattle  of  the  old  fools  in  our  little  town.  Our  governor  was, 
luckily,  a  man  of  sense,  and  I  made  interest  with  him,  and 
procured  a  pass  to  send  her  back  to  her  people.  Her  very 
grief  at  parting  with  me  only  served  to  confirm  the  suspicions 
against  her.  A  fellow  preached  against  me  from  the  pulpit, 
I  believe  ;  I  had  to  treat  another  with  a  cane.  And  I 
had  a  violent  dispute  with  Madam  Esmond — a  difference 
which  is  not  healed  yet — because  I  insisted  upon  paying 
to  the  heirs  Museau  pointed  out  the  money  I  had  promised 
for  my  deliverance.  You  see  that  scandal  fiouriahes  at  the 
borders  of  the  wilderness,  and  in  the  New  World  as  well 
as  the  Old.* 

'  I  have  suffered  from  it  myself,  my  dear ! '  said  Madame 
Bernstein  demurely.  '  Fill  thy  gmss,  child !  A  little 
tass  of  cherry-brandy !  'Twill  do  thee  all  the.  good  in 
the  world.' 

AB£ormypoornany'amarriage(MadamEainond's  letter  Walton) 

tlioueh  I  know  too  leell,  from  sad  experience,  the  dangers  to  which 
j^utta  ia  subject,  and  would  keep  my  boy,  at  any  price,  from  themi 
though  I  flhould  wish  him  to  marry  &  person  of  rank,  as  becomea 
his  birth,  yet  my  Lady  Maria  Esmond  is  out  of  the  question.  Her 
age  is  almost  the  same  as  mine  ;  and  I  know  my  brother  Caatlewood 
left  his  daughters  with  the  very  smallest  portions.  My  Harry  is 
so  obedient  that  1  know  a  desire  from  me  will  be  sufficient  to  oanse 
■  "^  '*'^"'*  "P  ****  imprudent  match.  Some  foohsh  people  once 
"npowd  that  I  myeelf  oaoe  thoQght  of  a  aeoond  union.  Mid  witli 
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a  person  of  rank  very  dlfieient  from  ours.  No  !  I  knew  what  was 
due  to  my  children.  Aa  succeeding  to  this  estate  aitec  me,.  Mr. 
Esmond  W.  is  amply  provided  for.  Let  my  taak  now  be  to  save 
for  liis  less  fortunate  younger  brother :  and,  as  I  do  not  love  to 
live  quite  alone,  let  him  return  without  delay  to  his  fond  and  loving 

The  report  which  your  ladyship  hath  given  of  my  Harry  fills  my 
heart  with  warmest  gratitude.  He  is  all  indeed  a  mother  may  wish. 
A  year  in  Europe  will  have  given  him  a  polish  and  refinement  which 
be  oould  not  acquire  in  our  homely  Virginia.  Mr.  Stack,  one  of 
our  invahiable  ministers  in  Richmond,  hath  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ward — 
my  darlings'  tutor  of  early  days — who  knows  my  Lady  Warrington 
and  her  eieellent  family,  and  saith  that  my  Harry  has  Uved  much 
with  his  cousins  of  late.  I  am  grateful  to  think  that  my  boy  has 
the  privilege  of  being  with  his  good  aunt.  May  he  fallow  her  couosels, 
and  listen  to  those  around  him  who  will  guide  htm  on  the  way  of 
his  beat  vrdfare  I  Adieu,  dear  madam  and  sister  [  For  your  kindness 
to  my  hoy  accept  the  grateful  thanks  of  a  mother's  heart.  Though 
we  have  been  divided  hitherto,  may  these  kindly  ties  draw  us  nearer 
and  nearer.  I  am  thankful  that  you  should  speak  of  my  dearest 
father  so.  He  wa<9,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  of  men  !  He,  too,  thanks 
yon,  I  know,  for  tie  love  you  have  borne  to  one  of  hia  children ; 
and  his  daughter  subscribes  herself, 
With  sincere  thanks. 

Your  ladyship's 
Most  dutiful  and  grateful  sister  and  servant, 

Rachel  Esuons  Wn.   - 

PS. — I  have  commuiucat«d  with  my  Lady  Maria ;  but  there  will 
be  no  need  to  tell  her  and  dear  Harry  that  his  mother  or  your  lady- 
ship hope  to  be  able  to  increase  his  small  fortune.  The  match  is 
altogether  unsuitable. 

'  As  far  as  regards  myself,  madam,'  George  said,  laying 
down  the  paper,  '  my  mother's  letter  conveys  no  news 
to  me.  I  always  knew  that  Harry  was  the  favourite 
son  with  Madam  Esmond,  as  he  deserves  indeed  to  he.  He 
has  a  hundred  good  qualities  which  I  have  not  tJie  good 
fortune  to  posseBS.     He  has  bettec  looks ' 

'  Nay,  that  is  not  your  fault,'  said  the  old  lady,  alily 
looking  at  him ;  '  ai^,  but  that  he  is  fair  and  you  are 
brown,  one  might  almost  pass  for  the  ot^er.' 

Mr.  George  bowed,  and  a  faint  bluah  tinged  his  pale 
cheek. 

'  His  disposition  is  bright,  and  mine  is  dark,'  he  con- 
tinued ;  '  Harry  is  cheerful,  and  I  am  ot^rwise,  perhaps. 
He  knows  how  to  make  himseU  beloved  by  every  one,  and 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  find  but  few  friends.' 
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'  My  sister  and  you  have  pretty  little  quarrda.  There 
were  such  in  old  days  in  our  family,'  the  baroneea  said ; 
'  and  if  Madam  Esmond  takes  after  our  mother ' 

'  My  mother  has  always  described  hers  as  an  angel 
upon  earth,'  interposed  Geoige. 

'  Eh  '.  That  is  a  common  character  for  people  when 
they  are  dead  ! '  cried  the  baroness ;  '  and  BAchel  Castle- 
wood  was  an  angel,  if  you  like — at  least  your  grandfather 
thought  so.  But  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  angels  are 
sometimes  not  very  commodes  d  vivrt.  It  may  be  they  are 
too  good  to  live  with  us  sinners,  and  the  air  down  below 
here  don't  agree  with  them.  My  poor  mother  was  so 
perfect  that  she  never  could  forgive  me  for  being  otherwise. 
Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  how  she  used  to  oppress  me  with  those 
angelical  airs ! ' 

George  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  thought  ■  of  his  own 
melancholy  youth.  He  did  not  care  to  submit  more  of  his 
family  secrets  to  the  cynical  inquisition  of  this  old  world- 
ling, who  seemed,  however,  to  understand  him  in  spite 
of  his  reticence. 

'  I  quite  comprehend  you,  sir,  though  you  hold  your 
tongue,'  the  baroness  continued.  '  A  sermon  in  the 
morning  :  a  sermon  at  night :  and  two  or  three  of  a 
Sunday.  That  is  what  people  call  being  good.  Every 
pleasure  cried  fie  upon ;  all  us  worldly  people  excom- 
municated ;  a  ball  an  abomination  of  desolation  ;  a  play 
a  forbidden  pastime ;  and  a  game  of  cards  perdition ! 
What  a  life  !    Mon  Dieu,  what  a  lif e  ! ' 

'  We  played  at  cards  every  night,  if  we  were  so  inclined,' 
said  George,  smiling  ;  '  and  my  grandfather  loved  Shake- 
speare ao  much,  that  my  mother  had  not  a  word  to  say 
against  her  father's  favourite  author.' 

'  I  remember.  He  could  say  whole  pages  by  heart ; 
though,  for  my  part,  I  Hke  Mr.  Congreve  a  great  deal 
better.  And  then,  there  was  that  dreadful,  dreary  Milton, 
whom  he  and  Mr.  Addison  pretended  to  admire ! '  cried 
the  old  lady,  tapping  her  fan. 

'  If  your  ladyship  does  not  like  Shakespeare,  you  wiU  not 
quarrel  with  my  mother  for  being  indifferent  to  him,  too,' 
said  George.  'And  indeed  I  thmk,  and  I  am  sure,  that 
you  don't  do  her  justice.    Wherever  there  are  any  poor 

she  relieves  them  ;  wherever  there  are  any  skjk  she ' 

">»  doBQs  them  with  her  horritde  purges  and  boluses  ! ' 
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cried  the  baroness.  '  Of  course,  just  as  my  mother 
did!' 

'  She  does  her  best  to  cure  them !  She  acta  for  the 
best,  and  performs  her  duty  as  far  as  she  knows  it.' 

'  I  don't  blame  you,  sir,  for  doing  yours,  and  keeping 
your  own  counsel  about  Madam  Esmond,'  said  the  old 
lady.  '  But  at  least  there  is  one  point  upon  which  we 
all  three  agree — that  this  absurd  marriage  must  be  pre- 
vented. Do  you  know  how  old  the  woman  is  ?  I  can 
tell  ypu,  though  she  has  torn  the  first  leaf  out  of  the  family 
Bible  at  Qiatlewood.' 

'  My  mother  has  not  forgotten  her  cousin's  age,  and  is 
shocked  at  the  disparity  between  her  and  my  poor  brother. 
Indeed,  a  city-bred  lady  of  her  time  of  life,  accustomed 
to  London  gaiety  and  luxury,  would  find  but  a  dismal 
home  in  our  Virginian  plantation.  Besides,  the  house, 
such  as  it  is,  is  not  Harry*^3.  He  is  welcome  there.  Heaven 
knows ;  more  welcome,  perhaps,  than  I,  to  whom  the 
property  oomes  in  natural  reversion  ;  but,  as  I  told  him, 
I  doubt  how  his  wife  would — would  like  our  colony,' 
Geoige  said,  with  a  blush,  and  a  hesitation  in  his  sentence. 

The  old  lady  laughed  shrilly.  '  He,  he !  Nephew 
Warrington ! '  rfie  said,  '  you  need  not  scruple  to  speak 
your  mind  out.  I  shall  tell  no  tales  to  youi  mother : 
though  'tis  no  news  to  me  that  she  has  a  high  temper,  and 
loves  her  own  way.  Harry  has  held  his  tongue,  too ;  but 
it  needed  no  conjurer  to  see  who  was  the  mistress  at  home, 
and  what  sort  of  a  life  my  sister  led  you.  I  love  my  niece, 
my  Lady  Molly,  so  well,  that  I  could  wish  her  two  or  three 
years  of  Virginia,  with  your  mother  reignSng  over  her. 
You  may  well  look  alarmed,  sir  t  Harry  has  said  quite 
enough  to  show  me  who  governs  the  family.' 

'  Madam,'  said  George,  smiling,  *  I  may  say  as  much  as 
this,  that  I  don't  envy  any  woman  coming  into  our  house 
against  my  mother's  will :  and  my  poor  brother  knows 
this  perfectly  well.' 

'  What  ?  You  two  have  talked  the  matter  over  ?  No 
doubt  you  have.  And  the  foolish  child  considers  himself 
bound  in  honour — of  course  he  does,  the  gaby  ! ' 

'  He  says  Lady  Maria  has  behaved  most  nobly  to  him. 
When  he  was  sent  to  prison,  she  brought  him  her  trinketa 
and  jewels,  and  every  guinea  she  had  in  the  world.  This 
behaviour  has  touched  him  so,  that  he  feels  more  deep' 
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than  ever  bound  to  her  ladyship.  But  I  own  my  brother 
seems  bound  by  honour  rather  than  love — such  at  least 
is  his  present  feeling.' 

'  My  good  creature,'  cried  Madame  Bernstein,  '  don't  yoa 
see  that  Maria  brings  a  few  twopenny  trinkets  and  a  half- 
dozen  guineas  to  Mr.  Esmond,  the  heir  of  the  great  estate 
in  Virginia, — not  to  the  second  son,  who  is  a  beggar,  and 
has  just  squandered  away  every  shilling  of  his  fortune  ? 
I  swear  to  you,  on  my  credit  as  a  gentlewoman,  that, 
knowing  Hfury's  obstinacy,  and  the  misery  he  had 
in  store  for  himself,  I  tried  to  bribe  Maria  to  give 
up  her  engagement  with  him,  and  only  failed  because 
I  could  not  bribe  high  enough  !  When  he  was  in  prison, 
I  sent  my  lawyer  to  him,  with  orders  to  pay  his  debts 
immediately  if  he  would  but  part  from  her,  but  Maria 
had  been  beforehand  with  us,  and  Mr.  Harry  chose  not 
to  go  back  from  his  stupid  word.  Let  me  tell  you  what 
has  passed  in  the  last  month  ! '  And  here  the  old  lady 
narrated  at  length  the  history  which  we  know  already, 
but  in  that  cynical  language  which  was  common  in  her 
times,  when  the  finest  folks  and  the  most  delicate  ladies 
called  things  and  people  by  names  which  we  never  utter 
in  good  company  nowadays.  And  so  much  the  better 
on  the  whole.  We  mayn't  be  more  virtuous,  but  it  is 
something  to  be  more  decent :  perhaps  we  are  not  more 
pure,  but  of  a  surety  we  are  more  cleanly. 

Madame  Bernstein  talked  so  much,  so  long,  and  so 
cleverly,  that  she  was  quite  pleased  with  herself  and  her 
listener ;  and  when  she  put  herself  into  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Brett  to  retire  for  the  night,  informed  the  waiting-maid 
that  she  had  changed  her  opinion  about  her  eldest  nephew, 
and  that  Mr.  George  was  hiandsome,  that  he  was  certainly 
much  wittier  than  poor  Harry  (whom  Heaven,  it  must  be 
confessed,  had  not  furnished  with  a  very  great  supply  of 
brains),  and  that  he  had  quite  the  bd  air — a  something 
melancholy — a  noble  and  distinguished  je  ne  s^is  quoif — 
which  reminded  her  of  the  colonel.  Had  she  ever  tcJd 
Brett  about  the  colonel  ?  Scores  of  times,  no  doubt. 
And  now  she  told  Brett  about  the  colonel  once  more. 
Meanwhile,  perhaps  her  new  favourite  was  not  quite  so 
well  pleased  with  her  as  ^e  was  with  him.  What  a  strange 
picture  of  life  and  mamiers  had  the  old  lady  unveiled  to 
ner  nephew  !    How  she  railed  at  all   the   world  round 
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about  het !  How  unconscioualy  did  she  paint  her  own 
family — her  own  self ;  how  selfish,  one  and  all ;  pursuing 
what  mean  ends ;  grasping  and  scrambling  frantically 
for  what  petty  pcizee  ;  ambitious  for  what  shabby  recom- 
penses ;  trampling — from  life's  beginning  to  its  close — 
through  what  scenes  of  stale  dissipations  and  faded 
pleasures  !  '  Are  these  the  inheritors  of  noble  blood  ? ' 
thought  George,  as  he  went  home  quite  late  from  his 
aunt's  house,  passing  by  doors  whence  the  last  guests  of 
fashion  were  issuing,  and  where  the  chairmen  were  yawning 
over  their  expiring  torches.  '  Are  these  the  proud  pos- 
sessors of  ancestral  honours  and  ancient  names,  and  were 
their  forefathers,  when  in  life,  no  better  ?  We  have  our 
pedigree  at  home  with  noble  coats-of-arms  emblazoned 
all  over  the  branches,  and  titles  datii^  back  before  the 
Conquest  and  the  Crusaders.  When  a  knight  of  old 
found  a  friend  in  want,  did  he  turn  his  back  upon  him,  or 
an  unprotected  damsel,  did  he  delude  her  and  leave  her  ? 
When  a  nobleman  of  the  early  time  received  a  young 
kinsman,  did  he  get  the  better  of  him  at  dice,  and  did 
the  ancient  chivalry  cheat  in  horseflesh  ?  Can  it  be  that 
this  wily  woman  of  the  world,  as  my  aunt  has  represented, 
has  inveigled  my  poor  Harry  into  an  engagement,  that 
'  her  tears  are  false,  and  that  as  soon  as  she  finds  him  poor 
she  will  desert  him  ?  Had  we  not  best  pack  the  trunks  and 
take  a  cabin  in  the  next  ship  bound  for  home  ? '  George 
reached  his  own  door  revolving  these  thoughts,  and  Gumbo 
came  up  yawning  with  a  candle,  and  Harry  was  asleep 
before  the  extinguished  fire,  with  the  ashes  of  his  emptied 
pipe  on  the  table  beside  him. 

He  starts  up,  hia  eyes,  for  a  moment  duUed  by  sleep, 
lighten  with  pleasure  as  he  sees  his  dear  George.  He  puts 
his  arms  round  his  brother  with  a  boyish  laugh. 

'  There  he  is  in  flesh  and  blood,  thank  Gcd  ! '  he  says. 
'  I  was  dreaming  of  thee  but  now,  George,  and  that  Ward 
was  hearing  ua  our  lesson  !  Dost  thou  remember  the 
ruler,  Georgy  ?  Why,  bless  my  soul,  'tis  three  o'clock ! 
Where  have  you  been  a-gaddiug,  Mr.  George  ?  Hast  thou 
supped  ?  I  supped  at  White  s,  but  I'm  hungry  again. 
I  did  not  play,  sir, — no,  no  ;  no  more  of  that  for  younger 
brothers  !  And  my  Lord  March  paid  me  fifty  he  lost  to  me. 
I  bet  against  his  horse  and  on  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  I 
They  both  rode  the  match  at  Newmarket  this  mominf 
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and  be  loet  because  he  was  under  weight.  And  he  paid 
me,  and  he  was  as  sulky  as  a  bear.  Let  us  have  one  pipe, 
Georgy  ! — just  one.' 

And  after  the  smoke  the  young  men  went  to  bed,  where 
I,  for  one,  wish  them  a  pleasant  rest,  for  sure  it  is  a  good 
and  pleasant  thing  to  see  brethren  who  love  one  another. 


CHAPTER  LV 


p    course    our    young 
men    had    had    their 
private      talk      about 
home,     and     all     the 
people  and  doings  there, 
and  each  had  imparted 
to  the  other  full  par- 
ticulars of  his  history 
since  their  last  meet- 
ing. How  were  Harry's 
dc^s,  and  little  Demp- 
ster,    and    good     old 
I^athan,  and  the  rest 
of  the  household  ?  Was 
Mountain     well,     and 
Fanny    grown    to    be 
a    pretty   girl  ?     So    Parson    Broadbent'^s   daughter    was 
engaged  to  marry  Tom  Barker  of  Savannah,   and  they 
were  to  go  and  live  in  Georgia !     Harry  owns  that  at  one 
period  he  was  very  sweet  upon  Parson  Broadbent'a  daughter, 
and  lost  a  great  deal  of  pocket-money  at  cards,  and  drank 
a  great  quantity  of  strong  waters  with  the  father,  in  order 
to  have  a  pretest  for  being  near  the  girl.     But,  Heaven 
help  us !    Madam  Esmond  would  never  have  consented 
to  his  throwing  himself  away  upon  Polly  Broadbent.     So 
Colonel  G.  Washington's  wife  was  a  pretty  woman,   very 
good-natured  and  pleasant,   and  with  a  good  fortune  1 
He  had  brought  her  into  Richmond,  and  paid  a  visit  of 
state  to  Ma(£km  Esmond.    George  described,  with  much 
nmour,  the  awful  ceremonials  at  the  interview  between 
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these  two  personages,  and  the  killing  politeness  of  his 
mother  fco  Mr.  Washington's  young  wife.  '  Never  mind, 
George,  my  dear ! '  saya  Mrs.  Mountain.  '  The  coloael 
has  taken  another  wife,  but  I  feel  certain  that  at  one  time 
two  young  gentlemen  I  know  of  ran  a  very  near  chance 
of  having  a  tali  stepfather  six  feet  two  in  hia  hoots.'  To 
be  sure.  Mountain  was  for  ever  matchmaking  in  her  mind. 
Two  people  cotild  not  play  a  game  at  cards  together,  or  sit 
down  to  a  dish  of  tea,  but  she  fancied  their  conjunction 
was  for  life.  It  was  she — the  foolish  tattler — who  had  set 
the  report  abroad  regarding  the  poor  Indian  woman. 
As  for  Madam  Esmond, she  had  repelled  the  insinuationwith 
scorn  when  Parson  Stack  brought  it  to  her,  and  said, 
'  I  should  as  soon  fancy  Mr.  Esmtrnd  stealii^  the  spoons, 
or  marrying  a  negro  woman  out  of  the  kitchen.  But 
though  she  disdained  to  find  the  poor  Biche  guilty,  and 
even  thanked  her  for  attending  her  son  in  his  illness,  she 
treated  her  with  such  a  chilling  haughtiness  of  demeanour, 
that  the  Indian  slunk  away  into  the  servants'  quarters, 
and  there  tried  to  drown  her  disappointments  with  drink. 
It  was  not  a  cheerful  picture  that  which  George  gave  of  his 
two  months  at  home.  '  The  birthright  ie  mine,  Harry,' 
he  said,  '  but  thou  art  the  favourite,  and  God  help  me ! 
I  think  my  mother  almost  grudges  it  to  me.  Why  should 
I  have  taken  the  'pas,  and  preceded  your  worship  into  ^e 
world  ?  Had  you  been  the  elder,  you  would  have  had 
the  best  cellar,  and  ridden  the  best  nag,  and  been  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  country,  whereas  I  have  not  a  word 
to  say  for  myself,  and  frighten  people  by  my  glum  face : 
I  should  have  been  second  son,  and  set  up  as  lawyer,  ih* 
come  to  England  and  got  my  degrees,  and  turned  parson, 
and  said  grace  at  your  honour's  table.  The  time  is  out 
of  joint,  air.  O  cursed  spite,  that  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it 
right ! ' 

'  Why,  Georgy,  you  are  talking  verses,  I  protest  you  are  ! ' 
says  Harry. 

'  I  thii^,  my  dear,  some  one  else  talked  those  verses 
before  me,'  says  George,  with  a  smile. 

'  It's  out  of  one  of  your  books.  You  know  every  book 
that  ever  was  wrote,  that  I  do  believe ! '  cries  Harry  ; 
and  then  told  his  brother  how  he  had  seen  the  two  authors 
at  Tunbridge,  and  how  he  had  taken  off  his  hat  to  them. 
*  Not  that  7  cared  much  about  their  books,  not  being  dev 
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enough.  But  I  remembered  how  my  dear  old  George  used 
to  speak  of  'em,'  aays  Harry,  with  a  choke  in  hia  voice, 
'  and  that'B  why  I  liked  to  aee  them.  I  aay,  dear,  it's 
like  a  dream  seeing  you  over  again,  Think  of  that  bloody 
Indian  with  his  knife  at  my  George's  head  !  I  should  like 
to  give  that  Monsieur  de  Horac  somethii^  for  saving 
you — but  I  haven't  got  much  now,  only  my  httle  gold 
knee-buckles,  and  they  ain't  worth  two  guineas.' 

'  You  have  got  the  half  of  what  I  have,  child,  and  well 
divide  as  soon  as  I  have  paid  the  Frenchman,'  George  said. 

On  which  Hwry  broke  out  not  merely  into  blessings  but 
actual  imprecations,  indicating  his  intense  love  and  satis- 
faction ;  and  he  swore  that  there  never  was  such  a  brother 
in  the  world  as  his  brother  George.  Indeed,  for  some  days 
after  his  brother's  arrival  his  eyes  followed  George  about ; 
he  would  lay  down  his  knife  and  fork,  or  his  newspaper, 
when  they  were  sitting  together,  and  begin  to  laugh  to 
himself.  When  he  walked  with  GeoJ^e  on  the  Mall  or  in 
Hyde  Park,  he  would  gaze  round  at  the  company,  as  much 
as  to  say,  '  Look  here,  gentlemen  !  This  is  he.  This  is 
my  brother,  that  was  dead  and  is  ahve  again !  Can  any 
man  in  Christendom  produce  such  a  brother  as  this  ? ' 

Of  course  he  was  of  opinion  that  George  should  pay 
to  Museau's  heirs  the  sum  wliich  he  had  promised  for  his 
ransom.  This  question  had  been  the  cause  of  no  small 
unhappiness  to  poor  Geoi^e  at  home.  Museau  dead, 
Iibdam  Esmond  argued  with  much  eagerness  and  not  a  little  | 
rancour,  the  bai^aiu  fell  to  the  ground,  and  her  son  was  | 
free.  The  man  was  a  rogue  in  the  first  instance.  She  , 
would  not  pay  the  wages  of  iniquity.  Mr,  Esmond  had 
a  small  independence  from  bis  father,  and  might  squander 
his  [»>tnmony  if  he  chose.  He  was  of  age,  and  the  money 
was  in  hia  power ;  but  she  would  be  no  party  to  sucji 
extravagance,  as  giving  twelve  thousand  livres  to  a  parcel 
of  peasants  in  Normandy  with  whom  we  were  at  war, 
and  who  would  very  likely  give  it  all  to  the  priests  and 
the  Pope.  She  would  not  subscribe  to  any  sueh  wickedness. 
If  Geo^e  wanted  to  squander  away  bis  father's  money 
(she  mnst  say  that  formerly  he  had  not  been  so  eager,  and 
when  Harry's  heneft  was  in  question  had  refused  to  touch 
a  penny  of  it  !)— if  he  wished  to  spend  it  now,  why  not 
give  it  to  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  to  poor  Hwry,  who  was 
suddenly  deprived  of  his  inheritonoe,  and  not  to   a   set 
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of  priest-ridden  peaaanta  in  Fraoce  ?  This  dispute  bad 
raged  between  mother  a^d  son  during  the  whole  of  the 
latter's  last  days  in  Virginia.  It  had  never  been  settled. 
On  the  morning  of  George's  departure,  Madam  Esmond 
had  come  to  hie  bedside,  ^ter  a  sleepless  night,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  still  persisted  in  his  intention  to  fiing  away 
his  father's  property  ?  He  replied  in  a  depth  of  grief  and 
perplexity,  that  his  word  was  passed,  and  he  must  do 
as  his  honour  bade  him.  She  answered  that  she  would 
continue  to  pray  that  Heaven  might  soften  his  proud  heart, 
and  enable  her  to  bear  her  heavy  trials :  and  the  last 
view  George  had  of  his  mother's  face  was  as  she  stood  yet 
a  moment  by  his  bedside,  pale  and  with  tearless  eyes, 
before  she  turned  away  and  slowly  left  his  chamber. 

'  Where  didst  thou  leam  the  art  of  winning  over  every- 
body to  thy  side,  Harry  ? '  continued  George  ;  '  and  how 
is  it  that  you  and  all  the  world  begin  by  being  friends  ? 
Teach  .me  a  few  lessons  in  popularity, — nay,  I  don't 
know  that  I  will  have  them  ;  and  when  I  find  and  hear 
certain  people  hate  me,  I  think  I  am  rather  pleased  than 
angry.  At  first,  at  Richmond,  Mr.  Esmond  Warrington, 
,  the  only  prisoner  who  had  escaped  from  Braddock's  field — 
the  victim  of  so  much  illness  and  hardship— was  a  favourite 
with  the  town-folks,  and  received  privately  and  publicly 
with  no  little  kindness.  The  parson  glorified  my  escape 
in  a  sermon ;  the  neighbours  came  to  visit  the  fugitive  ; 
the  family  coach  was  ordered  out,  and  Madam  Esmond 
and  I  paid  our  visits  in  return.  I  think  some  pretty  little 
caps  were  set  at  me.  But  these  our  mother  routed  off, 
and  frightened  with  the  prodigious  haughtiness  of  her 
demeanour ;  and  my  popularity  was  already  at  the 
decrease,  before  the  event  occurred  which  put  the  last 
finishing  stivke  to  it.  I  was  not  jolly  enough  for  the 
officers,  and  didn't  care  for  their  drinking  bouts,  dice- 
boxes,  and  swearing.  I  was  too  sarcastic  for  the  ladies, 
and  their  tea  and  tattle  stupefied  me  almost  as  much  as 
the  men's  blustering  and  horse-talk.  I  cannot  tell  thee, 
Harry,  how  lonely  I  felt  in  that  place,  amidst  the 
scandal  and  squabbles  :  I  regretted  mypriscai  almost,  and 
found  myself  more  than  once  wishing  for  the  freedom  of 
thought,  and  the  silent  ease  (d  Duquesne.  I  am  very  shy, 
I  suppose  :  I  cwi  spe^  unreservedly  to  very  few  people. 
Before  most,  I  sit  utterly  mlmt.    When  we  two  were  at 
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home,  it  was  thou  who  used  to  talk  at  table  and  get  a 
smile  now  and  then  from  oar  mother.  When  she  and 
I  were  together  we  had  no  subject  in  common,  and  we 
scarce  spoke  at  all  until  we  began  to  dispute  about  law 
and  divinity. 

'  80  the  gentlemen  had  determined  I  was  supercilious, 
and  a  dull  companion  (and,  indeed,  I  think  their  opinion 
was  right),  and  the  ladies  thought  I  was  cold  and  sarcaBtic,— ' 
could  never  make  out  whether  I  was  in  earnest  or  no,  and, 
I  think,  generally  voted  I  was  a  disagreeable  fellow,  before 
my  charaJ3ter  was  gone  quite  away ;  and  that  went  with 
the  appearance  of  the  poor  Biche.  Oh,  a  nice  character 
they  nmde  for  me,  my  dear  ! '  cried  George,  in  a  transport 
of  wrath,  '  and  a  pretty  hte  they  led  me,  after  Museau's 
unlucky  messenger  had  appeared  amongst  us  !  The  boys 
hooted  the  poor  woman  if  she  appeared  in  the  street ; 
the  ladies  dropped  me  half-curtsies,  and  walked  over 
to  the  other  side.  That  precious  clergyman  went  from 
one  tea-table  to  another  preaehing  on  the  horrors  of 
seduction,  and  the  lax  principles  which  young  men  learned 
in  Popish  countries  and  brought  back  thence.  The  poor 
Fawn's  appearance  at  home,  a  few  weeks  after  my  return 
home,  was  declared  to  be  a  scheme  between  her  and  me  ; 
and  the  best  informed  agreed  that  she  had  waited  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  until  I  gave  her  the  signal  to  come 
and  join  me  in  Richmond.  The  officers  bantered  me 
at  the  coffee-house,  and  cracked  their  clumsy  jokes  about 
the  woman  I  had  selected.  Oh,  the  world  is  a  nice  charit- 
able world !  I  was  so  enraged  that  I  thought  of  going 
to  Caatlewood  and  living  alone  there, — for  our  mother 
finds  the  place  dull,  and  the  greatest  consolation  in  precious 
Mr.Stack's  ministry, — when  the  news  arrived  of  jour  female 
perplexity,  and  I  think  we  were  all  glad  that  I  should 
have  a  pretext  for  coming  to  Europe,' 

'  I  should  like  to  see  any  of  the  infernal  scoundrels 
who  said  a  word  Eigainst  you,  and  break  their  rascally 
bones,'  roars  out  Harry,  striding  up  and  down  the  room. 

'  I  had  to  do  something  like  it  for  Bob  Clubber.' 

'  What  I  that  little  sneaking,  backbiting,  toad-eating 
wretch,  who  is  always  hanging  about  my  lord  at  Greenway 
Coiirt,  and  spunging  on  every  gentleman  in  the  country  ? 

you  whipped  him,  I  hope  you  whipped  him  well,  (Jeoige  ?  ' 
We  were  bound  over  to  keep  the  pea«e ;   and  I  offered 
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to  go  into  Maryland  with  him  and  settle  our  difference 
there,  and  of  course  the  good  folk  said,  that  having  made 
free  ^ith  the  seventh  commandment  I  was  inclined  to 
break  the  sixth.  So,  by  this  and  by  that — and  being  as 
innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  me  as  yoa  are — I  left 
home,  my  dear  Harry,  with  as  awful  a  reputation  aa  ever 
a  young  gentleman  earned.' 

Ah,  what  an  opportunity  is  there  here  to  moralize  t  If 
the  esteemed  reader  and  his  humble  servant  could  but 
know — could  but  write  down  in  a  book — could  but  publish, 
with  illustrations,  a  collection  of  the  lies  which  have  been 
told  regarding  eacb  of  us  since  we  came  to  man's  estate, — 
what  a  harrowing  and  thrilhng  work  of  fiction  that  romance 
would  be  !  Not  only  is  the  world  informed  of  everything 
about  you,  but  of  a  great  deal  more.  Not  long  since,  the 
kind  postman  brought  a  paper  containing  a  valuable  piece 
of  criticism,  which  stated,  '  This  author  states  he  was 
bom  in  such-and-such  a  year.  It  is  a  lie.  He  was  bom 
in  the  year  so-and-so.'  The  critic  knew  better  :  of  course 
he  did.  Another  (and  both  came  from  the  country  which 
gave  MuiiiOAN  birth)  warned  some  friend,  saying,  '  Don't 
speak  of  New  South  Wales  to  him.  He  has  a  brother 
there,  and  the  family  never  mention  his  name.'  But  this 
subject  is  too  vast  and  noble  for  a  mere  paragraph.  I  shall 
prepare  a  memoir,  or  let  us  rather  have,  par  une  soct&i 
de    gens  de  letires,   a  series  of  Biographies, — of  lives  of 

fentlemen,  as  told  by  their  dear  friends  whom  they 
on't  know. 

George  having  related  his  exploits  as  champion  and 
martyr,  of  course  Harry  had  to  unbosom  himself  to  his 
brother,  and  lay  before  his  elder  an  account  of  his  private 
affairs.  He  gave  up  all  the  family  of  Caatlewood — my 
lord,  not  for  getting  the  better  of  him  at  play ;  for  Harry 
was  a  sporting  man,  and  expected  to  pay  when  he  lost, 
and  receive  when  he  won ;  but  for  refusing  to  aid  the 
chaplain  in  his  necessity,  and  dismissing  him  with  such 
false  and  heartless  pretexts.  About  Mr.  Will  he  had  made 
up  his  mind,  after  the  horse-dealing  matter,  and  freely 
marked  his  sense  of  the  latter's  conduct  upon  Mr.  Will  s 
eyes  and  nose.  Respecting  the  countess  and  I*dy  Fanny, 
Harry  spoke  in  a  manner  more  guarded,  but  not  very 
favourable.  He  had  heard  all  sorts  of  stories  about  them^ 
The  countess  was  a  card-|daying  old  oat ;     Lady  Fanr 
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was  a  desperate  flirt.  Who  told  him  ?  Well,  he  had 
heard  the  stories  from  a  person  who  knew  them  both  very 
well  indeed.  In  fact,  in  their  days  of  confidence  \  Maria 
had  freely  imparted  to  her  cousin  a  number  of  anecdotes 
respecting  her  stepmother  and  her  half-sister,  which  were 
by  no  means  in  favour  of  those  ladies. 

But  in  respect  to  Lady  Maria  herself,  the  young  man 
was  stanch  and  hearty.  '  It  may  be  imprudent :  I  don't 
say  no,  George.  I  may  be  a  fool :  I  think  I  am.  I  know 
there  will  be  a  dreadful  piece  of  \fcak  at  home,  and  that 
madam  and  she  will  fight.  Well !  We  must  live  apart. 
Our  estate  is  big  enough  to  live  on  without  quarreUing, 
and  I  can  go  elsewhere  than  to  Richmond  or  Castlewood. 
When  you  come  to  the  property,  you'll  give  me  a  bit — at 
any  rate,  madam  wiU  let  me  off  at  an  easy  rent — or  I'll 
make  a  famous  farmer  or  factor.  I  can't  and  won't  part 
from  Maria.  She  has  acted  so  nobly  by  me,  that  I  should 
be  a  rascal  to  turn  my  back  on  her.  Think  of  her  bringing 
me  every  jewel  she  had  in  the  world,  dear  brave  creature  ! 
and  flinging  them  into  my  lap  with  her  last  guineas, — and — 
and— God  bless  her ! '  Here  Harry  dashed  his  sleeve 
acEoss  his  eyes,  with  a  stamp  of  his  foot ;  and  said,  '  No, 
brother,  I  won't  part  with  her,  not  to  be  made  governor 
of  Virginia  to-morrow ;  and  my  dearest  old  George  would 
never  advise  me  to  do  so,  I  know  that.' 

'  I  am  sent  here  to  advise  you,'  George  rephed.  '  I  ana 
sent  to  break  the  marriage  off,  if  I  can :  and  a  more  un- 
happy one  I  can't  imagine.  But  I  can't  counsel  you  to 
break  your  word,  my  boy.' 

'  I  knew  you  couldn't !  What's  said  is  said,  George. 
I  have  made  my  bed,  and  must  lie  on  it,'  says  Mr,  Harry, 
gloomily. 

Such  had  been  the  settlement  between  our  two  young 
worthies,  when  they  first  talked  over  Mr.  Harry's  love 
affair.  But  after  George's  conversation  with  his  aunt, 
and  the  further  knowledge  of  his  family,  which  he  acquired 
through  the  information  of  that  keen  old  woman  of  the 
world,  Mr.  Warrington,  who  was  naturally  of  a  sceptical 
turn,  began  to  doubt  about  Lady  Maria,  as  well  as  regarding 
her  brothers  and  sister,  and  looked  at  Harry's  engagemeat 
with  increased  distrust  and  alarm.  Was  it  for  his  wealth 
that  Maria  wanted  Harry  ?  Was  it  his  huidfiome  young 
^•eraon  that  she  longed  after  ?    Were  UiOBe  stories  true 
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which  Aunt  Bematein  had  told  of  her  ?  Certainly  he  could 
not  advise  Harry  to  break  his  word ;  but  he  might  cast 
about  in  hie  mind  for  some  scheme  for  putting  Maria's 
affection  to  tiie  trial ;  and  his  ensuing  conduct,  which 
appeared  not  very  amiable,  I  suppose  resulted  from  this 
d^berataoQ. 


CHAPTER  LVI 


Y  Lord  Castlewood  had 
a  house  in  Kensing- 
ton  Square    spacious 
enough   to  accommo- 
date      the       several 
members  of  his  noble 
family,    and     conve- 
nient   for   their    ser- 
vice   at    the    palace 
hard    by,    when    his 
Majesty  dwelt  there. 
Her  ladyship  had  her 
evenings,    and     gave 
her  card-parties  here 
for    such    as    would 
come;    but  Kensing- 
Um  was  a  long  way 
from  London  a  hun- 
dred years  since,  and 
George    Selwyn     said 
he  for  one  was  afraid  to  go,   for  fear  of  being  robbed  of 
a  night, — whother  by  footpads  with  crape  over  their  faces, 
or  by  ladies  in  rfnige  at  the  quadrille-table,  we  have  no 
means  of  saying.     About  noon  on  the  day  aft«   Harry 
had  made  his  reappeftranoe  at  White's,  it  chanced  that 
all  his  virtuous  kinrfdks  partook  of  breckfefaet  together, 
even  Mr.  Will  being  present,  who  was  to  go  into  waiting  in 
tbe  afternoon . 

The  htdiea  came  first  to  their  chocol^e:    them  Mr. 
Will  joined  in  his  Court  suit;    finally,  my  lord  appeared, 
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languid,  in  his  bedgown  and  night-cap,  having  not  yet 
asBumed  his  wig  for  the  day.  Here  was  newe  which  Will 
had  brought  home  from  the  '  Star  and  Garter '  last  night, 
when  he  supped  in  company  with  some  men  who  had 
heard  it  at  mute's,  and  seen  it  at  Banelagh  ! 

'  Heard  what  ?  seen  what  ? '  asked  the  head  of  the  house, 
taking  up  his  Daily  Advertiser. 

'  Ask  Haiia  ! '  says  Lady  Fanny.  My  lord  turns  to  his 
elder  sister,  who  wears  a  face  of  portentous  sadness,  and 
looks  as  pale  as  a  tablecloth. 

'  "Tis  one  of  Will's  usual  elegant  and  pohte  inventions,' 
says  Maria. 

'No,'  swore  Will,  with  several' of  his  oaths;  'it  was 
no  invention  of  his.  Tom  Claypool  of  Norfolk  saw  'em 
both  at  Baneliwh  ;  and  Jack  Morris  came  out  of  White's,  | 
where  he  heard  the  story  from  Harry  Warrington's  own 
lips.  Curse  him,  I'm  glad  of  it ! '  roars  Will,  slapping 
the  table.  '  What  do  you  think  of  your  Fortunate  Youth  ? 
your  Virginian,  whom  your  lordship  made  so  much  of, 
turning  out  to  be  a  second  son  ? ' 

'  The  elder  brother  not  dead  ?  '  says  my  lord. 

*  No  more  dead  than  you  are.  Never  was.  It's  my 
belief  that  it  was  a  cross  between  the  two.' 

'  Mr.  Warrington  is  incapable  of  such  duplicity ! '  cries    i 
Maria.  j 

'  /  never  encouraged  the  fellow,  I  am  sure  you  will  do 
me  justice  there,'  says  my  lady.    '  Nor  did  Fanny  :    not   | 
we,  indeed  ! '  | 

'  Not  we,  indeed  ! '  echoes  my  Lady  Fanny. 

'  The  fellow  is  only  a  beggar,  and,  I  dare  say,  has  not 
paid  for  the  clothes  on  his  back,'  continues  Will.  '  I'm 
glad  of  it,  for,  hang  him,  I  hate  him  ! ' 

'  You  don't  regard  hint  with  favourable  eyes  ;  especially 
since  he  blacked  yours,  Will ! '  grins  my  lord.  '  So  the  poor 
fellow  has  found  his  brother,  and  lost  bis  estate ! '  And 
here  he  turned  towards  his  sister  Maria,  who,  although 
she  looked  the  picture  of  woe,  must  have  suggested  some- 
thing ludicroiffi  to'  the  humourist  near  whom  she  sot ;  for 
his  lordship,  having  gazed  at  her  tor  a  minute,  burst  into 
a  shrill  laugh,  which  caused  the  poor  Is^'s  fa«e  to  flush, 
and  presently  her  eyes  to  pour  over  with  tears.  '  It's 
a  shame  I  ifta.  a  shame ! '  me  sobbed  out,  and  bid  her 
"ce  in  her  handkerchief.    Maria's  stop-lxxtthsr  and  sister 
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locked  at  each  otber.  '  We  never  quite  understand 
your  It^dfihip's  humour,'  the  former  lady  remarked, 
gravely. 

'  I  don't  see  there  is  the  least  reasiHi  why  you  dwuld,' 
said  my  lord,  codly.  '  Maria,  my  dear,  pray  excuse  me  if 
I  have  said — that  is,  done  anything,  to  hurt  youi  feelings.' 

'  Done  anything !  You  jHllaged  the  poor  lad  in  his 
prosperity,  and  laugh  at  him  in  his  ruin  I '  says  Maria, 
rising  from  table,  and  glaring  round  at  all  her  family. 

'  Excuse  me,  my  dear  sister,  I  was  not  laughing  at  Atm,' 
said  my  lord,  gently. 

'  Oh,  never  mind  at  what  or  whom  else,  my  lord  !  You 
have  taken  from  him  all  he  had  to  lose.  All  the  world 
points  at  you  as  the  man  who  feeds  on  his  own  Sesb  and 
blood.  And  now  you  have  hia  all  you  make  merry  over 
his  misfortune ! '  and  away  she  rustled  from  the  room, 
fiin^ng  looks  of  defiance  at  all  the  party  there  assemUed. 

'TeU  us  what  has  happened,  or  what  you  have  heard, 
Will,  and  my  sister's  grief  will  not  interrupt  us,'  And 
Will  told,  at  greater  length,  and  with  immense  exultation 
at  Harry's  discomfiture,  the  story  now  buzzed  throu^ 
all  London,  of  George  Warrington's  sudden  apparition. 
Lord  Castlewood  was  sorry  for  Hany  :  Harry  was  a  good 
brave  lad,  and  his  kinsman  liked  him,  as  much  as  certain 
worldly  folks  like  each  other.  To  be  sure,  he  played 
Harry  at  cards,  and  took  the  advantage  of  the  maniet 
upon  him  ;  but  why  not  ?  The  peach  which  other  men 
would  certainly  pluck,  he  might  as  well  devour.  'Eh  I  if 
that  were  all  my  oonsoienoe  had  to  reproach  me  with, 
I  need  not  be  very  uneasy ! '  my  lord  thought.  '  Where 
does  Mr.  Warrington  live  ? ' 

Will  expressed  himself  ready  to  enter  upon  a  state  of 
reprobation  if  he  knew  or  cared. 

'  He  shall  be  invited  here,  and  treated  with  every  respect,' 
says  my  1<hx1. 

'  Including  piquet,  I  suppose  ! '  growls  Will. 

'  Or  will  you  take  him  to  the  stables,  and  sell  him  one 
of  your  biurgiunB  of  horae-fleeh,  Will  ? '  asks  X^ord  Castle- 
wood. '  You  would  have  won  of  Hany  Warrington  fast 
enough,  if  you  could ;  but  you  cheat  so  clumsily  at  your 
game  that  you  got  paid  with  a  cudgel.  I  desire,  once 
more,  that  every  attention  may.  be  pud  to  ow  cousin 
Warrington.' 
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'  And  that  you  are  not  to  be  disturbed,  when  you  sit 
down  to  play,  of  course,  my  lord ! '  cries  Lady  Caatle- 
wood. 

'  Madam,  I  desire  fair  play,  for  Mr.  Warrington,  taid  for 
myself,  and  for  every  member  of  this  amiable  family,' 
retorted  Lord  Castlewood,  fiercely. 

'  Heaven  help  the  poor  gentleman  if  your  IwdBhip  is 
going  to  be  kind  to  him,'  said  the  Stepmother,  with  a  curtsy ; 
and  there  is  no  knowing  how  far  this  family  dispute  might 
have  been  carried,  had  not,  at  this  moment,  a  [rfiaeton 
driven  up  to  the  house,  in  which  were  seated  the  two 
young  Virginians. 

It  was  the  carriage  which  our  young  Prodigal  had  pur- 
chased in  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  He  drove  it  still : 
Goorge  sat  in  it  "by  his  side  ;  their  negroes  were  behind 
them.  Harry  had  been  for  meeidy  giving  the  wiiip  and  reins 
to  his  Iwother,  and  ceding  the  whole  property  to  him. 
'  What  business  has  a  poor  devil  like  me  wit^  horses  and 
carriages,  Qeorgy  ?  '  Harry  had  humbly  said.  '  Beyond 
the  coat  on  my  back,  and  the  purse  my  aunt  gave  me, 
I  have  nothing  in  the  world.  You  take  the  driving-seat, 
brother ;  it  will  ease  my  mind  if  you  will  take  the  driving- 
seat.'  George  laughingly  said  he  did  not  know  the  way, 
and  Harry  did ;  and  that,  as  for  the  carriage,  he  would 
claim  only  a  half  of  it,  as  he  had  already  done  with  his 
brother's  wardrobe.  '  But  a  bargain  is  a  bargain ;  if  I 
share  thy  coats  thou  must  divide  my  breeches'  pocket, 
Harry ;  that  is  but  fair  dealing !  '  Again  and  again 
Harry  swore  there  never  was  such  a  brother  on  earth. 
How  he  rattled  his  horses  over  the  road !  How  pleaeed 
and  proud  he  was  to  drive  such  a  brother !  They  came 
to  Kensington  in  famous  high  spirits;  and  Gumbo's  : 
thunder  upon  Lord  Castlewood's  door  was  worthy  of  the 
biggest  footman  in  all  St.  James's. 

Only  ray  Lady  Castlewood  and  her  daughter  Lady  Fanny 
were  in  the  room  into  which  our  young  gentlemen  were 
ushered.  Will  had  no  particular  fancy  to  face  Harry,  imy 
lord  was  not  dr^sed,  Maria  had  her  reasons  for  being 
away,  at  least  till  her  eyes  wra'e  dried.  When  we  drive  up 
to  friends'  houses  nowadays  in  our  ooaches-and-six,  when 
John  carries  up  our  noble  names,  when,  fii^ly,  we  eat^ 
k  the  drawing-room  with  our  best  hat  and  best  Sunday  evnile 
k  loremost,  does  it  ever  happen  that  we  interrupt  a  family 
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row !  that  we  oome  Bimpering  and  smiling  in,  and  eteppii^ 
over  the  delusive  ashes  of  a  still  burning  d<Bnestic  heat  T 
that  in  the  interval  between  the  hall-door  and  the  drairing- 
room,  Mrs.,  Mr.,  and  the  Miseea  Jones  have  grouped  tbem^ 
selvee  in  a  family  tableau ;  this  girl  artlesslj  arranging 
flowers  in  a  vase,  let  us  say  ;  that  one  reclining  over  bm 
iUaminat^  work  of  devotion  ;  mamma  on  the  sofa,  with 
tia  butcher's  and  grocer's  book  pushed  under  the  cushitm, 
some  el^ant  work  in  her  hand,  and  a  pretty  little  foot 
pushed  out  advantageously ;  while  honest  Jones,  far  from 
saying,.  'Curse  that  Brown,  he  is  always  calling  here  t ' 
holds  out  a  kindly  hand,  shows  a  pleased  face,  and  exclaims, 
'  What,  Brown,  my  boy,  delighted  to  see  you  !  Hope  you've 
come  to  lunch  I '  I  say,  does  it  ever  happen  to  ««  to  be 
made  the  viotims  of  domestic  artifices,  the  spectators  of 
domestic :  comedies  got  up  for  our  special  amusement  ? 
Oh,  let  us  be  thankful,  not  only  for  faoes,  but  for  masks  t 
not  only  for  honest  welcome,  but  for  hypocrisy,  which 
hides  unwelcome  thijigs  from  us !  Whilst  I  am  talking, 
for  instance,  in  this  easy  chatty  way,  what  right  have  yOu, 
my  good  sir,  to  know  what  is  really  passing  in  my  mind  ? 
It  may  be  that  I  am  racked  with  gout,  or  that  my  eldest 
son  has  just  sent  me  in  a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  collcxe 
bills,  or  that  I  am  writhing  under  an  attack  of  the  Stoke 
Pogis  S'enfinel,  which  has  just  been  sent  me  under  cover, 
or  that  there  is  a  dieadfully  scrappy  dinner,  the  evident 
remains  of  a  party  to  which  I  didn't  invite  you,  and  yet 
I  conceal  my  agony,  I  wear  a  raary  smile,  I  say,  '  What  1 
come  to  take  pot-luck  with  us.  Brown,  my  boy  ?  Betsy  i 
Put  a  knife  and  fork  lor  Mr,  Brown;  Ka.t !  Welcome  i 
FaJl  to !  It's  my  best  ! '  I  say  that  humbug  which 
I  am  performing  is  beautiful  self-denial— that  hypocrisy 
is  true  virtue.  Oh,  if  every  man  spoke  his  mind,  whi^ 
an  intolerable  society  ours  would  be  to  hve  in  ! 

As  the  young  gentlemen  are  announced.  Lady  Oastiewood 
adviuices  towwrds  them  with  perfect  ease  and  good  humour. 
'  We  have  heard,  Harry,'  she  says,  looking  at  the  latter 
-with  a  special  friendliness,  '  of  this  most  extraordinary 
circumstance.  My  Lord  Castlewood  sud  at  breakfast 
that  he  should  wait  on  you  this  very  day,  Mr.  Warringtcoi,. 
and.  Cousin  Harry,  we  intend  not  to  love  you  any  the.  less 
because  you  are  poor.' 

*  We  shall  be  able  to  show  now  that  it  is  not  for  yoor 
viBaiKiAna  ^ 
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oores  that  we  like  you,  Harry  ! '  says  Lady  Fanny,  fallowing 
lier  mamma' B  lead. 

'  And  I  to  ^riiom  the  acres  have  falleo  ? '  says  Mr.  Geoi^ 
with  a  smile  and  a  bow. 

'  Oh,  cousin,  we  shall  like  you  for  being  like  Harry  1 ' 
replies  the  arch  Lady  Fanny. 

Ah  1  who  that  has  seen-  the  world,  has  not  admired 
that  astoniBhing  ease  with  which  fine  ladies  drop  you  and 
pick  you  up  agiun  ?  Both  the  ladies  now  addressed 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  the  younger  brother. 
They  were  quite  oivil  to  Mr.  George  :  but  with  Mr.  Harry 
they  were  fond^  they  w^e  softly  familiar,  they  were  gently 
kind,  they  were  afCectionately  reproaohful.  Why  had 
Harry  not  been  for  days  and  days  to  see  them  ? 

'  Better  to  have  had  a  dish  of  tea  and  a  game  at  piquet 
with  them  than  with  some  oth^  folks,'  says  Lady  Castle- 
wood.  *  If  we  had  won  enough  to  buy  a  paper  of  pins 
from  you  we  should  have  been  owktent ;  but  young  gentle- 
men don't  know  what  is  for  their  own  good,'  says  mamma. 

'  Now  you  havd  no  more  money  to  play  with,  you  can 
come  and  play  with  us,  cousin  1 '  cries  fond  Lady  Fanny, 
lifting  up  a  Sagfii,  '  aod  so  your  misfortune  will  be  good 
fortune  to  us.' 

George  was  puazled.  This  wdotnne  of  his  brother 
was  very  different  from  that  to  which  he  had  looked.  All 
these  compliments  and  attentions  paid  to  the  younger 
brother,  though  he  was  without  a  guinea  ?  Perhaps  the 
people  were  not  so  bad  as  they  were  painted  ?  The  Blackest 
of  f^  Blacks  is  said  not  to  be  of  quite  so  dark  a  oomplexion 
as  some  folks  describe  him. 

This  affectionate  cenversation  continued  for  some 
twenty  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  period  my  Lord  Castle- 
wood  made  his  appearance,  wig  on  head,  actd  aword  by  side. 
He  greeted  both  the  young  men  with  much  p<diteUesB : 
one  not  more  than  the  other.  'If  you  \mm  to  come 
to  ns — and  I,  for  one  cordially  rejoioe  to  see  yon-^-'what 
a  pity  it  is  you  did  not  come  a  few  'months  earlier  1  A 
certain  evMnng  at  piquet  would  then  most  likely  nerver 
have  taken  place.  A  younger  son -wbuld  have  been  more 
prudent.' 

'  Yes;  indeed,'  said  Harry. 

'  Or  a  kinsman  more  compassionate.  Bot  I  fear  -that 
fce«Te.of  play  tuns  ui  the  Wood  of  all  «f  us.:    I  have  it  from 
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my  father,  and  it  has  made  me  the  poorest  peer  in  England. 
Those  fair  ladies  whom  you  see  before  you  are  not  exempt. 
My  poor  brother  WiH  is  a  martyr  to  it ;  and  what  I,  for 
my  part,  win  on  One  day;  I  loae  on  the  next.  'Tis  shocking, 
positively,  the  rage  for  play  in  England.  All  my  poor 
cousin's  bank-notes  parted  company  from  me  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  I  got  them.* 

'  I  have  played,  like  other  gentlemen,  but  never  to  hurt 
myself,  and  never  indeed  caring  much  for  the  sport,' 
remarked  Mr.  Warrington. 

'  When  we  heard  that  my  lord  had  played  with  Harry, 
we  did  so  scold  him,'  cried  the  ladies. 

'  But  if  it  had  not  been  I,  thou  knowest.  Cousin  Warring- 
toii,  some  other  person  would  have  had  thy  money.  'Tis 
a  poor  consolation,  but  as  such  Harry  must  please  to  take 
it,  and  be  glad  that  friends  won  his  m<»iey,  who  wish 
him  well,  not'  strangers,  who  cared  nothing  for  him,  and 
fleeced  him.' 

'  Eh  !  a  tooth  out  is  a  tooth  out,  though  it'  foe  your 
brother  that  pulls  it,  my  lord  ! '  said  Mr.  George,  laughing. 
'■  Harry  must  bear  the  penalty  of  hia  faults,  and  pay  his 
debts,  like  other  men.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  have  never  said  or  thou^t  otherwise. 
'Tis  not  like  an  Englishman,  to  be  sulky  because  he  is 
beaten,'  says  Harry. 

'  Your  hand,  cousin  !  You  speak  like  a  man  ! '  eries 
my  lord,  with  delight.    The  ladies  smile  to  each  other. 

'  My  sister,  in  'Sorginia,  has  known  how  to  bring  up  her 
sons  as  gentlemen  ! '  exclaims  Lady  Castlewood,  enthusias- 
tically. 

*  I  protest  yoli  must  not  be  growing  so  aimable  now 
you  are  poor,  Cousin  Hatty ! '  erica  Cousin  Fanny.  '  Why, 
mamma,  we  did  not  Icnow  half  his  good  qualities  when  he 
was  only  Fortunate  Youth  and  Prince  of  Vii^nia!  You 
are  exactly  hke  him,  Con»n  George,  but  I  vow  you  can't 
be  as  amiable  as  your  brother  ! ' 

'  I  am  the  Prince  of  Virginia,  but  1  fear  I  am  not  the 
Fortunate  Youth,'  said  George,  gravely, 

Harry  was  beginning,  '  By  Jovo,  he  is  the'  best — •■ — ' 
when  the  noise  of  a  harpsichord'  was  heard  from  the  uppet 
room.     The  lad  blushed  :  the  ladies  smiled, 

'  "Us  Jforia,  above,' said  Lady  Cartttewood.'  '  Let  ««iiw 
of  us  go  up  to  her.'   ' 
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The  la4ies  rose,  &nd  made  way. towards  the  door ;  aod 
Harry  followed  them,  blushing  very  much.  George  was 
about  to  join,  the  party,  but  Ix^  Caatlowood  checked  him. 
'  Nay,  if  all  the  ladies  follow  your  brother,'  his  lordship 
said,  '  let  me  at  least  have  the  benefit  of  your  company 
aad  conversation.  I  loag  to  hear  the  account  of  your  . 
captivity  and  rescue,  Cousin  George  ! ' 

'  Oh,  we  must  hear  that  too  !  cried  one  of  the  loi^es, 
lingering. 

'  I  am  greedy,  and  should  like  it  all  by  myself,'  said  Lord 
Castlewood,  looking  at  her  very  sternly ;  and  fallowed 
the  women  to  the  door,  and  closed  it  upon  them,  with 
a,  low  bow. 

'  Your  brother  has  no  doubt  acquainted  you  with  the 
history  of  all  that  has  happened  to  him  in  this  house. 
Cousin  Georae  ? '  asked  Geoi^e's  kinsman. 

'  Yes,  iacluding  the  quarrel  with  Mr..  Will,  and  the 
engagement  to  my  Lady  Maria,'  replies  George,  with  a  bow. 
'  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying,  that  he  hath  met  with  but 
ill  fortune  h»«,  my  lord.' 

'  Which  no  one  can  deplore  more  cordially  than  myself, 
My  brother  lives  with  horse-jockeys  and  trainers,  and  the 
wildest  bloods  of  the  town,  and  between  us  there  is  very 
little  sympathy.  We  should  not  all  Uve  together,  were 
we  not  so  poor.  This  is  the  house  which  our  grandmother 
occupied  before  sh«  went  to  America  and  married  Colond 
Esmond.  Much  of  the  old  funuture  belonged  to  her.' 
George  looked  round  the  wainscoted  parlour  with  some 
interest.  '  Our  house  has  not  dourished  in  the  last  twenty 
years ;  though  we  had  a  promotion  of  rank  a  score  of  years 
since,  owing  to  some  interest  we  had  at  Court,  then.  But 
the  malady  of  play  has  been  the  ruin  of  us  all.  I  am 
a  miserable  victim  to  it :  only  too  proud  to  sell  myself 
and  title  to  a  rotunere,  as  many  noblemen,  less  scrupulous, 
have  done.  Pride  is  my  fault,  my  dear  cousin.  I  remember 
how  I  was  born  ! '  And  his  lordship  laid  his  hand  on  his 
shirt'frill^  turned  out  his  toe,  and  looked  his  cousin  nobly 
in  the  face. 

Young  George  Warrington's  natural  disposition  was  to 
believe  everything  \rfuch  eveiybody  said  to  him.  When 
once  deceived,  however,  or  undeceived  about  the  character 
of  a  person,  hie  became  utterly  hucredulous,  and  he  saluted 

w  fin©  speech  of  my  lord's  with  a  sardonical,  inward 


laughter,  preservrag  hiff  gravity,  however,  and  scarce  blow- 
ing any  of  hia  scorn  to  appear  in  his  words. 

W©  have  all  our  faults,  my  lord.  That  of  play  hath 
been  condoned  over  and  over  a^ain  in  gentlemen  of  our 
rank.  Having  heartily  forgiven  my  brother,  surely  I  can- 
not presume  to  be  your  lordship  s  judge  in  the  matter ; 
and  instead  of  playing  and  losing,  I  ^sh  sincerely  that 
you  had  both  played  and  won  ! ' 

'  So  do  I,  with  all  my  heart ! '  says  my  lord,  with  a  sigh. 
'  I  augur  well  for  your  goodness  when  you  can  speak  in 
this  way,  and  for  your  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  too,  cousin,  of  which  you  seem  to  possess  a  greater 
share  than  most  young  men  of  your  age.  Your  poor 
Hany  hath  the  beet  heart  in  the  woiid ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  his  head  be  very  strong,' 

'  Not  very  strong,  indeed.  But  he  hath  the  art  to 
make  frieniJs  wherever  he  goes,  and  in  spite  of  all  his 
imprudences  most  people  love  him,' 

I  do^— we  all  do,  I'm  sure ;  as  if  he  were  our  brother  ! ' 
cries  my  lord. 

'  He  has  often  described  in  his  letters  his  welcome  at 
your  lordsliip's  house.  My  mother  keeps  them  all,  you 
may  be  sure,  Harry's  style  is  not  very  learned,  but  his 
heart  is  SO  good,  that  to  read  him  is  better  than  wit.' 

'  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  fancy  his  brother  possesses 
a  good  healrt  and  ft  good  wit,  too  ! '  says  my  lord,  olwitiriately 
gracious, 

'  Z  am  as  Heaven  made  me,  cousin  ;  and  perhaps  some 
more  experience  and  sorrow  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  most  youiig  men.' 

'  This  misfortune  of  your  poor  brother— I  mean  this 
piece  of  good  fortune,  your  sudden  reappearance — has 
not  quite  left  Harry  without  resources  ? '  continued  Lord 
Caatlewood,  very  gently. 

'  With  nothing  but  what  his  mother  can  leave  him, 
or  I,  at  her  death,  can  spare  him.  What  is  the  usual 
portion  here  of  a  younger  brother,  my  lord  ? ' 

'  B3h !  A  younger  brother  here  is — ^you  know — ^in  fine, 
everybody  knows  what  a  younger  brother  is,'  amd  my 
lord,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  looked  his  guest  in 
the  face. 

The  other  went  on :  '  W©  m*  the  best  of  friends;  but 
we  are  fleBh  and  Wood  :   and  I  don't  pretend  I;*  do  more 
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for  him  tluui  is  U8ua%  done  for  yoanger  brothers.  Why 
givQ  hitu  money  i  That  be  should  squander  it  at  caxcb 
or  hwse-raoing  ?  My  lord,  we  have  cards  and  jockeys 
in  Yirdnia,  too ;  and  my  poor  Harry  hath  distinguished 
himself  in  his  own  country  aheady,  before  he  came  to  youis. 
He  inherits  the  family  faOinc  for  dissipation/ 

'  Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow,  I  pity  him  ! ' 

*  Our  estate,  you  see,  is  great,  but  our  income  ua  small. 
We  have  little  more  money  than  that  which  we  get  from 
lEngland  for  our  tobacco — and  rery  bttle  of  that  too — 
for  our  tobacco  comes  back  to  us  in  the  shape  of  goods, 
clothes,  leather,  groceries,  ironmongery,  nay,  wine  and 
beer  for  our  people  and  ourselves.  Harry  may  come  back 
and  share  all  tt^se  :  there  is  a  nag  in  the  stable  for  him, 
a  piece  of  venison  on  the  table,  a  Uttle  ready  money  to  keep 
his  pocket  warm,  and  a  coat  or  two  every  year.  This 
will  go  on  whilst  my  mother  hves,  unless,  which  is  far 
from  improbable,  he  gets  into  some  quwrel  with  Madam 
Esmond.  Then,  whilst  I  live  he  will  have  the  run  of  the 
house  and  all  it  contains  :  then,  if  I  die  leaving  children, 
he  will  be  less  and  less  welcome.  His  future,  my  lord, 
is  a  dismal  oae,  unless  some  strange  piece  of  luck  turn  up 
on  which  we  were  fools  to  speculate.  Henceforth  he  is 
doomed  to  dependence,  and  I  know  no  worse  lot,  than 
to  be  dependent  on  a  self-willed  woman  like  our  mother. 
The  means  he  had  to  make  himself  respected  at  home  ho 
hath  squandered  away  here.  He  has  fliing  his  patrimony 
to  the  dt^,  and  poverty  and  sabservieucy  are  now  hia 
only  portion.'  Mr.  Warrington  delivered  this  spaecbt 
with  considerable  spirit  and  volubility,  and  his  cousin 
heard  him  respectfully, 

'  You  speak  well,  Mr.  Warrington.  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  public  hfe  ? '  said  my  lord. 

'  (8  course  I  have  thought  of  puUio  hfe  like  every  man 
of  my  station — every  man,  that  is,  who  cares  for  something 
beyond  a  dice-box  or  a  stable,'  readies  George.  '  I  lu>pe, 
my  lord,  to  be  able  to  take  my  own  pliute,  and  my  unluoW 
brother  must  content  himself  with  his.  This  I  say  ad- 
visedly, having  heard  from  him  of  cei1>ain  engagements 
which  he  has  formed,  and  which  it  would  be  misery  to  all 
parties  were  he  to  attempt  to  execute  now,' 

'  Your  logic  is  very  stronfe' ,  scud  my  lord.  , '  Shall  we 
"oup  and  ««©  the  ladies  i     [ftere  is  a  picture  *bov«  staire 
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-whK^  your  srondfather  is  said  to  have  ezecnted.  BdEofe 
you  go,  my  dear  cousin,  you  will  please  to  fix  a  day  when 
our  family  may  have  the  honour  (rf  receiving  you.  Castle* 
wood,  you  know,  is  always  your  home  wh^i  w»  are  there. 
It  ifl  something  like  your  Virginian  Castlewood,  cousin, 
from  yom  accounit.  We  have  beef,  and  mutton,  and  aJe, 
and  wood,  in  j^enty ;  but  money  is  wofully  scarce  amongst 
us.' 

They  ascended  to  the  drawing-room,  where,  however, 
theyiound  cmly  one  <A  the  ladies  of  the  family.  This  was 
my  l^dy  Maria,  who  came  out  of  the  embrasure  of  a  window, 
where  she  and  Harry  Warrington  had  been  engaged  in  talk. 

George  made  his  best  bow,  Maria  her  lowest  curtsy. 
'  You  are  indeed  wonderfully  like  your  brother,'  she  said, 
mving  him  her  hand.  '  And  from  what  he  says.  Cousin 
George,  I  think  you  (ure  as  good  as  he  is.' 

At  tile  sight  of  her  swollen  eyee  and  tearful  faoe  George 
felt  a  pang  of  remorse.  'Poor  thing,'  he  thought.  '  Harry 
lias  been  vaunting  my  generoaty  and  virtue  to  her,  and 
I  have  been  playing  the  selB^  elder  brother  downstairs  ! 
How  old  she  looks !  How  coutd  he  ever  have  a  passion 
for  such  a  woman  as  that  ? '  How  ?  Because  he  did 
not  see  with  your  eyes,  Mr.  George.  He  saw  rightly  too 
now  with  his  own,  perhaps.  I  never  know  whether  to 
pity  or  congratulate  a  man  on  coming  to  his  senses. 

After  the  introduction  a  little  talk  took  place,  wMoh 
for  a  while  lady  Maria  managed  to  carry  on  in  easy  manner : 
but  though  ladies  in  this  matter  of  sodal  hypocrisy  are, 
I  think,  tat  more  consummate  performers  than  men,  eiter 
a  BMitence  or  two  the  poor  lady  broke  out  into  a  sob,  and, 
motioning  Harry  away  with  her  hand,  faiiiy  fled  from 
the  room. 

Hany  was  rushing  forward,  but  stopped— checked  by 
that  sign.  My  lord  said  his  poor  sister  was  subject  to  these 
fits  of  nerves,  and  had  already  been  ill  that  morning. 
After  this  evert  our  young  gentlemen  thought  it  waa  need- 
less to  prolcmg  their  visit.  Lord  Castlewood  followed  them 
downstairs,  accompanied  them  to  the  dotr,  admired  their 
nam  in  the  phaeton,  and  waved  them  a  frietidly  farewell. 
And  so  we  have  been  coaxing  and  cuddluig  in  the 
window,  and  we  part  good  feiendis,  Harry  ?  Is  it  not  so  I  * 
says  Gteorge  to  h»  charioteer. 

'  Oh,  she  ia  a  good  woman ! '  cries  Harry,  lashing  the 
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lioises.  *  I  know  you'll  think  bo  when  you  come  bo  know 
her.' 

'  When  you  take  her  home  to  Vii^mia  i  A  pretty 
:(reloome  our  mother  will  give  her.  She  will  aever  forgive 
me  foi  not  breaking  the  match  off,  nor  you  i(x  making  it.' 

'  I  oan't  help  it,  George  !  I>on't  you  be  poj^nBg  your 
ugly  head  so  close  to  my  ears,  Gmnbo  t    After  what  has 

Sissed  between  us,  I  am  bound  in  honour  to  stand  by  her. 
she  sees  no  objection,  I  must  find  none.  I  told  her  all. 
I  told  her  that  madam  would  be  very  rusty  at  first ;  but 
that  Bhe  was  very  fond  of  me,  and  must  end  by  relenting. 
And  when  you  come  to  the  property,  I  told  her  that  I  knew 
my  dearest  Qeoige  so  well,  that  I  mighb  count,  upon  sharing 
with  him.' 

'  The  deuce  you  did  I  Let  me  tell  you,  my  dear,  that 
I  have  been  telling  my  Lord  Castlewood  quite  a  diSeruit 
story.  That  as  an  elder  brother  I  intend  to  have  all 
my  rights-:— there,  don't  Sog  that  ne^  horse  so — and  that 
you  can  but  look  forward  bo  poverty  and  dependence.' 

'  Wbat  ?  You  won't  hejp  me  ?  '  ones  Harry,  turning 
quite  pale.  '  George,  I  don't  believe  it,  though  I  hear 
it  out  of  your  own  mouth  ! ' 

There  was  a  minute's  pause  after  this  outbreak,  during 
which  Harry  did  not  even  look  at  his  brother,  but  sat, 
gazing  blindly  befwe  him,  the  picture  of  griei  uid  gloom. 
He  waa  driving  so  near  to  a  road-poet,  that  the  carriage 
might  have  been  upset  but  for  Gew^'s  puUing  the  rein. 

*  You  had  better  take  the  reins,  wr,'  siud  Hw*y,  '  I  told 
you  you  had  better  take  them.' 

'  Bid  you  ever  know  me  fail  you,  Harry  7 '  Ge<^e  asked. 

'No,'  said  the  other,  'not  till  now' — the  team  w^re 
rolling  down  his  cheeks  as  he  spoke. 

'  Ify  dear,  I  think  one  day  you  will  say  I  have  done  my 
duty.' 
,    '  What  have  you  done  ? '  asked  Harry. 

'  I  have  said  you  were  a  younger  brother — that  you 
have  spent  all  your  patrimony,  and  that  your  portion  at 
home  must  be  very  stender.    Is  it  not  true  ? ' 

'  Yea,  but  I  would  not  have  believed  it,  if  ten  thousand 
men  bad  told  me,'  said  Harry.  '  Whatever  h^^ened 
to  me,  I  thought  I  could  trust  you,  George  Warrington.' 
And  in  this  frame  of  mind  Harry  r«aiun«d  during  th«( 

■*tot  the  drive. 
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Thrar  dinner  was  served  sooa  after  their  return  to  their 
lodgings,  of  which  Horry  soarce  ate  any,  though  he  drank 
freely  of  the  wine  before  him. 

*  That  wine  is  a  bad  consoler  in  trouble,  Harry,'  hia 
brother  remarked. 

'  I  have  no  other,  sir,'  said  Harry,  grimly  ;  and  having 
drunk  glass  after  glass  in  silence,  he  presently  seized  his 
hat,  and  left  the  room. 

He  did  not  return  for  three  hours.  George,  in  much 
anxiety  about  his  brother,  had  not  left  home  meanwhile, 
but  read  his  book,  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  patience.  *  It 
waa  shabby  to  say  I  would  not  aid  him,  and,  God  help  me, 
it  was  not  true.  I  won't  leave  him,  though  be  marriea 
a  blackamoor,'  thought  George  :  '  have  I  not  done  him 
harm  enough  already,  by  coming  to  Ufe  again  ?  Where 
has  he  gone  ;  has  he  gone  to  play  ?  i{ 

'  Good  God  I  what  has  happened  to  thee  T '  cried  George 
Warrington,  pres«^tly,  when  his  brother  came  in,  looking 
ghastly  pale. 

He  came  up  and  took  his  brother's  hand.  '  I  can  take 
it  now,  Qeorgy,'  he  said.  '  Perhaps  what  you  did  waa 
right,  though  I  for  one  will  never  beheve  that  you  would 
throw  your  brother  oflf  in  distress.  I'll  tell  you  what.  At 
dinner,  I  thought  suddenly,  I'll  go  back  to  her  and  speak  to 
her.  I'll  say  to  her,  "  Maria,  poor  as  I  am,  your  conduct 
to  me  has  been  so  noble,  that,  by  Heaven  !  I  am  yours 
to  take  or  to  leave.  It  you  will  have  me,  here  I  am : 
I  will  enlist :  I  will  work  :  I  will  try  and  make  a  livelihood 
for  myself  somehow,  and  my  bro— —  my  relations  will 
relent,  and  give  us  enough  to  live  on,"  That's  what 
I  determined  to  tell  her  ;  and  I  did,  George.  I  ran  all  the 
way  to  Kensington  in  the  rain — look,  I  am  splashed  from 
head  to  foot, — and  found  them  all  at  dinner,  all  except 
Will,  that  is.  I  spoke  out  that  very  moment  to  them  all, 
sitting  round  the  table,  over  their  wine.  "Maria,"  says 
I,  "  a  poor  fdlow  wants  to  redeem  his  promise  which  he 
made  when  he  fancied  he  was  rich.  Will  you  take  him  ? " 
I  found  I  had  plenty  of  words,  and  didn't  hem  and  stutter 
as  I  am  doing  now.  I  spoke  ever  so  long,  and  I  ended 
by  saying  I  would  do  my  Dest  and  my  duty  l^  her,  so  help 
me  God  ! 

'  Whwi  I  had  done,  ^e  oame  up  to  me  quite  kmd.  Biw 
took  my  haod,  and  kUsed  it  be*OTB  the  rest.     "  My  dearw' 
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beat  Harry  !"  she  said  (those  were  her  words,  I  don't  want 
otherwise  to  be  praising  myself),  "you  are  a  noble  heart, 
and  I  thank  you  with  all  mine.  But,  my  dear,  I  have 
long  seen  it  was  only  duty,  and  a  fooli^  promise  made 
by  a  young  man  to  an  old  woman,  that  has  held  yon  to 
yoiir  engagement.  To  keep  it  would  make  you  miserable 
my  dear.  I  absolve  you  from  it,  thanking  you  with  all 
my  heart  for  your  fidelity,  and  blessing  and  loving  my 
dear  cousin  always."  And  she  came  up  and  kissed  me 
before  them  all,  and  went  out  of  the  room  quite  stately, 
and  without  a  single  tear.  They  were  all  crying,  especially 
my  lord;  who  was  sobbing  quite  loud.  I  didn't  think  he 
had  so  much  feeling.  And  she,  George  ?  Oh,  isn't  she 
a  noble  creature  ?  ' 

'  Here's  her  health  t '  cries  George,  filling  one  of  the  glasses 
that  still  stood  before  him. 

'  Hip,  hip,  huzzay ! '  says  Harry.  He  was  wild  with 
delight  at  being  free. 


CHAPTER  LVU      . 

m  WHICH  MR    HARRY'S  BOSK  COBTISnES  TO  BE  PUT  OTJT  OF  JOINT 

DAME  DB  Bernstein  was  scarcely 

less  pleased   than  her   Vlrainian 

nephews  at  the  result  c^  Harry's 

final  interview  with  Lady  Maria. 

J      Geoi^  informed  the  baroness  of 

>       what    had    passed,    in     a    billet 

which  he  sent   to  her  the  same 

1|    evening  ;    and  shortly  afterwards 

her    nephew    Castlewood,    whose 

visits  to  his  aunt  w^e  very  raro, 

came  to  pay  his  respects  to  her, 

aad    feankly    spoke    about    the 

circumstances    whic^   had   talten 

place  ;  for  no  man  knew  better 

than  my  Lord  Castlewdod  how  to 

be  frank  upon  occasion,  and  now 

that  the  business  between  Maria 

Jl^SE^ny  was  ended,  what  need  was  there  of  Jeticetieo  or 

^""ootisy  T    The  game  had-  been  ^hijred,  and  was  over  : 
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he  had  no  objection  now  to  speak  of  ite  various  moves, 
etrat^ems,  finesses.  '  She  ie  my  own  sister,' ,  said  my 
lord,  affectionately  ;  '  she  won't  tu^e  many  more  chanoee — 
many  more  euch  chances  of  marrying  and  estabhshing 
herself.  I  might  not  approve  of  the  match  in  all  respects, 
and  I  might  pity  your  ladyship's  young  Virginian  favourite  : 
but  of  course  such  a  piece  of  good  fortune  was  not  to  be 
thrown  away,  and  I  was  bound  to  stand  by  my  own  ilesh 
and  blood.' 

'  Your  candour  does  your  lordship  honour,'  says  Madame 
de  Bernstein,  '  and  your  love  for  your  sister  is  quite 
edifying ! ' 

'  'S&y,  we  have  lost  the  game,  and  I  am  speaking  sans 
rancani.  It  is  not  for  you,  who  have  won,  to  bear  malice,' 
says  my  lord,  with  a  bow. 

Madame  de  Bernstein  protested  she  was  never  in  her 
life  in  better  humour.  '  Confess,  now,  Eugene,  that  visit 
of  Maria  to  .Harry  at  the  epunging-house — that  touching 
giving  up  of  all  his  presents  to  her,  was  a  stroke  of  thy 
invention  ? ' 

'  Pity  for  the  young  man,  and  a  sense  of  what  was  due 
from  Maria  to  her  friend — her  af&anced  lover — in  misfor- 
tune, sure  these  were  motives  sufficient  to  make  her  act  as 
she  did,'  replies  Lord  Castlewood,  demurely. 

'  But  'twas  you  advised  her,  my  good  nephew  ? ' 

Castlewood,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  owned  that  he 
did  advise  his  sister  to  see  Mr.  Henry  Warrington.  '  But 
we  should  have  Won,  in  spite  of  your  ladyship,'  he  continued, 
'  had  not  the  elder  brother  made  his  appearance.  And 
I  had  been  trying  to  console  my  poor  ^ria  by  show- 
ing her  what  a  piece  of  good  fortune  it  is  after  aU,  that 
we  lost.' 

'  Suppose  she  had  married  Harry,  and  then  Cousin 
George  nad  made  his  appearance  ? '  remarks  the  baroness, 

* EffeclivemeiU,'  cries  Eugene,  taking  anuff.  'As' the 
grave  wm  to  give  up  its  dead,  let  us  be  tnankfol  to  the  grave 
for  disgorging  in  time !  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  Mr. 
George  Warrington  seems  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  and  not 
more  selfish  than  other  elder  sons  and  men  of  the  worid. 
My  poor  Molly  fancied  that  he  might  be  a— vdiat  shall 
I  say  ? — a  greenhorn  perhaps  is  the  term — like  his  younger 
brother.  She  foneHy  hoped  that  he  might  be  inclined  to 
go  share  and  share  alike  witli  Twin  junior ;    in  whK 
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case,  so  infatnated  was  she  about  the  young  fellow,  that 
I  believe  ghe  would  have  taken  him.  "  Hairy  Wsrrington, 
with  half  a  loaf,  might  do  very  well,"  says  I,  "  but  Harry 
Warrington  with  no  bread,  my  dear  1 "  ' 

'  How  no  bread  ? '  aaka  the  barcmess. 

'  Weil.  No  bread  except  at  his  brother's  eide-table. 
The  elder  said  ob  much.' 

'  What  a  hard-hearted  wretoh ! '  ories  Madame  de 
Bernstein. 

'  Ah,  bah  !  I  play  with  you,  aunt,  cartes  stir  table ! 
Mr.  Geoi^e  only  md  what  everybody  else  would  do  ;  and 
we  have  no  right  to  be  angry  with  him,  really,  we  haven't. 
Molly  herself  acknowledged  as  much,  after  her  first  burst 
of  grief  was  over,  and  I  brought  her  to  listen  to  reas<»i. 
The  silly  old  creature  !  to  be  SO  wild  about  a  young  lad 
at  her  time  of  life  !  ' 

'  'Twas  a  real  passion,  I  almost  do  believe,'  said  Madame 
de  Bernstein. 

*  You  should  have  heard  her  take  leave  of  him  !  Ciiait 
touchant,  ma  parole  d'honneur  !  I  cried.  Before  George, 
I  could  not  help  myself.  The  young  fellow  with  muddy 
stockings,  and  his  hair  about  his  eyes,  Sii^  himself  amongst 
US  when  we  were  at  dinner ;  makes  his  ofier  to  Molly 
in  a  very  frank  and  noble  manner,  and  in  good  language, 
too  ;  and  she  replies.  B^ad  it  put  me  in  mind  of  S&s.  . 
Woffington  in  the  new  Scotch  play,  that  Lord  Bate's 
man  \^  wrote — i)owyftw— what  d'ye  call  it  ?  She  clings 
round  the  lad ;  she  bids  him  adiw  in  hearb'ending  accents. 
She  steps  oat  of  the  room  in  a  stately  despair — no  more 
chocolate,  thank  you.  If  she  had  made  a  mauvaia  pas 
no  one  could  retjre  from  it  with  more  dignity.  'Twas 
a  masterly  retreat  after  a  defeat.  We  were  starved  out 
of  our  position,  but  we  retired  with  all  the  honours  of 
war.' 

'  Molly  won't  die  of  the  disappointment  I '  said  my 
lord's  aunt,  sipping  her  oup. 

My  lord  snarled  a  grin,  and  showed  his  yellow  teetii. 
'  He,  he ! '  he  said,  '  she  hath  once  or  twice  before  had 
the  malady  very  severely,  and  recovered  perfectly.  It 
don't  kill,  as  your  ladyship  knows,  at  Molly's  age.' 
_^How  should  her  ladyship  know  ?  She  did  not  marry 
Doctor  Tushor  until  she  was  advanced  in  life.     She  did 

H  become  Madame  de  Bernstein  untU  still  later.     Old 
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IMdo,  a  poet  remarka,  waa  not  ignorant  of  miafortune, 
and  hence  learned  to  have  compaasion  on  the  wretched. 

People  in  the  little  world,  aa  I  have  been  told,  quarrel 
and  fi^t,  and  go  on  abuaing  each  other,  and  are  not 
reeoncued  for  ever  so  long.  But  people  in  the  great  world 
are  surely  wiaer  in  their  generation.  They  have  difier- 
ences ;  tiisy  cease  seeii^  each  other.  They  make  it  up 
and  come  together  again,  and  no  queBti<ms  are  a^ed. 
A  atray  prodigal,  or  a  stray  puppy-d<^,  is  thus  brought 
in  under  the'  benefit  of  an  amnesty,  though  you  know 
he  has  been  away  in  ugly  company.  For  six  months 
past,  ever  aince  the  Castlewooda  and  Madame  de  Bernstein 
had  been  battling  for  posseesion  of  poor  Harry  Warrington, 
these  two  brant^ea  <a  the  Esmond  family  had  remained 
apart.  Now,  the  queetion  being  aettled,  they  were  free  to 
meet  again,  &a  though  no  difference  ever  bad  separated 
them  :  and  Madame  de  Bernstein  drove  in  her  great  coaoh 
to  Lady  Castlewood'a  rout,  and  the  Esmond  ladies  appeared 
smiling  at  Madame  de  Bernstein's  drums,  and  loved  each 
other  juat  as  rauoh  ae  they  previous^  had  done. 

'  So,  sir,  I  hear  you  have  aoted  like  a  hard-hearted 
monster  about  your  poor  brother  Harry  ! '  says  the  baroness, 
delighted,  and  menacing  George  with  her  stick. 

'  I  acted  but  upon,  your  ladyship's  hint,  and  desired 
to  see  whether  it  was  foe  himself  or  his  reputed  money 
that  hie  kinsfolk  wanted  to  have  him,'  replies  George, 
turning  rather  ced. 

'  Nay,  Maria. could  not  marry  a  poor  fellow  who  was 
utteriy  pennilesa,-and  whose  elder  brother  aaid  he  would 
give  him  nothing  1 ' 

'  I  did  it  for  the  best,  madam,'  says  George,  still  blushing. 

'  And  ao  thou  didst,  O  thou  hypocrite  ! '  cries  the  old 
lady. 

'  Hypocrite,  madam  !  and  why  ? '  aaks  Mr.  Warrington, 
dxawii^  bimeeJf  up  in  much  atate. 

*  I  know  all,  my  infant ! '  says  the  bartmeaa  in  French. 
'  llioo  art  very  like  thy  grandfaUier.  Come,  that  I  embrace 
thee  !  ifiarry  has  told  me  all,  and  that  thou  baet  divided 
.  thy  litUe  patrimony  with  him  ! ' 

'  It  was  but  natural,  madam.  We  have  had  aMomon 
hearta  and  purees  since  we  were  bom.  I  but  feigned 
-  luu^-heartedness  in  wder  to  try  thoae  people  yoa4«» 
s»ys  G«orge,  with  filU&g  eyea^ 
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'  And  thou  wilt  divide  Virginia  with  Mm,  too  t '  aeka 
the  Bernstein. 

'  I  don't  say  bo.  It  were  not  just,'  replied  }Sx.  ^yamngtoD. 
'  The  ^nd  must  go  to  tiie  eldest  bom,  and  I^irry  would 
not  have  it  otherwise :  and  it  may  be  I  shaU  die,  w  my 
mother  outhve  the  pair  of  ug.  But  half  of  what  is  mine  is 
his  :  and  he,  it  must  be  remembered,  only  was  extravagant 
because  he  was  mistaken  as  to  his  position.' 

'  But  it  is  a  knight  of  old,  it  is  a  Bayard,  it  is  the  grand- 
father come  to  life  ! '  cried  Madame  de  Bernstein  to  her 
attendant,  as  she  was  retiring  for  the  night.  And  that 
evening,  when  the  lads  left  her,  it  was  to  poor  Hfury  she 
gave  the  two  fillers,  and  to  George  the  rouged  cheek, 
who  blushed  for  his  part,  almost  as  deep  as  that  of te^-dyed 
rose,  at  such  a  mark  of  his  old  kinswoman's  favour. 

Although  Harry  Warrington  was  the  least  envious  oi 
men,  and  did  honour  to  his  brother  as  in  ^  respects  Ms 
chief,  guide,  and  superior,  yet  no  wonder  a  certain  feehng 
of  humiliation  and  disappointmenb  oppressed  the  young 
man  after  his  deposition  from,  his  eminence  as  Fortunate 
Youth  and  heir  to  bonndless  Virginian  teiritories.  Our 
friends  at  Kensington  might  promise  and  vow  that  they 
would  love  him  all  the  better  after  his  fall ;  Harry  madii 
a  low  bow  Mid  professed  himself,  very  thankful ;  but  he 
could  not  help  perceiving,  when  he  went  with  his  brother 
to  the  state  enterttunment  witti  whi<^  my  Lord  Costlewood 
regaled  his  new-found  kinsman,  that  GMrge  was  all  in  all 
to  his  cousins,  had  all  the  talk,  compHmeats,  and  petUs 
toin3  for  himself  ;  whilst  of  Harry  no  one  took  any  notice 
save  poor  Maria,  who  followed  him  with  wistful  looks, 
pursued  Mm  with  eyes  converying  dismal  reproachee,  and, 
aa  it  were,  blamed  Mm  because  she  had  left  Mm.  '  Ah  1 ' 
the  eyes  seemed  to  say,  '  'tis  mighty  well  of  you,  Harry, 
to  have  Euscepted  the  freedom  wMch  I  gave  you  ;  but  I  had 
no  intention,  sir,  that  you  should  be  so  pleased  at  being 
let  otf.'  She  gave  him  up,  but  yet  she  did  not  quite  fra-give 
Mm  for  taking  her  at  her  word.  She  would  not  have  Mm, 
and  yet  she  would.  Oh,  my  young  friends,  how.Alightful 
is  the  beginning  of  a  love  business,  and  how  undignified, 
somethnes^  the  end  '.  ^ 

llils  is  what  Hany  Wurington,  no  doubt,  felt  whea  he 
went  to  Kensii^on,  and  encountered  tlw  mdancholy 
"■^oachful  eyes  of  Ms  cousin.     Y»  1  it  is  a  foplish  porati<Hi 
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to  he  in;  bnt  it  is  also  melancholy  to  look  into  a  houBQ 
you  have  once  lived  in,  and .  see  bla«k  casementa  and 
emptiness  where  oace  shone  the  fires  <rf  welcome.  Mel- 
anchfiy  ?  Yes ;  but,  ha !  how  bitter,  how  mdancholy, 
how  absurd  to  look  up  as  you  pass  sentimentally  by  No.  13, 
and  see  somebody  else  grinning  out  of  window,  and  evi- 
dently  on  the  best  terms  with  the  landlady.  I  always  feel 
hurt,  even  at  an  inn  which  I  freq'ient,  if  I  see  other  fcdks' 
trunks  and  boots  at  the  doors  <  f  the  rooms  which  were 
once  mine.  Have  those  boots  lolled  on  the  sofa  which 
once  I  reclined  on  ?  I  kick  you  from  before  me,  you 
muddy,  vulgar  highlows ! 

So,  conKdering  that  his  period  of  occupation  was  over, 
and  Maria's  rooms,  if  not  given  up  to  a  new  tenant,  were, 
at  any  rate,  to  let,  Harry  did  not  feel  very  easy  in  his 
cousin's  company,  nor  she  possibly  in  his.  He  found 
either  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  her,  or  that  what  she 
had  to  say  to  him  waa  rather  dull  and  comrowiplace,  and 
that  the  red  Up  of  a  white-necked  pipe  of  Virginia  was 
decidedly  more  agreeable  to  tiim  now  than  Maria's  softest 
accents  and  most  m^ancholy  imyue.  When  George  went  to 
Kensington,  then,  Harry  did  not  care  much  about  going, 
and  pleaded  other  engagements. 

At  bis  uncle's  house  in  Hill  Street  the  poor  lad  was  no 
better  amused,  and,  indeed,  was  treated  by  the  virtuous 
people  therewith  scarce  any  attention  at  all.  The  ladies 
did  not  scruple  to  deny  themselves  when  he  came ;  he 
could  scarce  have  behoved  in  such  insincerity  after  their 
caresses,  their  welcome,  their  repeated  vows  of  affection  ; 
but  happening  to  sit  with  the  Lamberts  for  an  hour  after  he 
had  called  upon  his  aunt,  he  saw  her  ladyship's  chairmen 
arrive  with  an  empty  chair,  and  his  aunt  step  out  and 
enter  the  vehicle,  and  not  even  blush  when  he  made  her 
a  bow  from  the  opposite  window.  To  be  denied  by  his 
own  relations — to  have  that  door  which  had  opened  to 
him  so  kindly,  slammed  in  his  face  !  He  would  not  have 
believed  such  s  thing  possible,  poor  simple  Harry  said. 
Perhaps  he  thought  Uie  door-knocker  had  a  tender  heart, 
a.nd  was  not  made  of  brass  :  not  more  changed  than  the 
head  of  that  knocker  was  my  Lady  Wttfrington's  virtuous 
face  when  she  passed  her  nephew. 

'  6fy  father's  own  brother's  wife  !  What  have  I  done 
to   offend  her  ?    0  Aunt    Lambert,  Aunt   Lambert,  did 
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you  BTer  see  such  cold-heartednees  ? '  eries  out  Hany, 
with  im  usual  impetuoBity. 

'  Do  we  make  any  difierenoe  to  you,  my  dear  Harry  t ' 
says  Aunt  Lambert,  with  a  side  look  at  her  youi^eet  daugh- 
ter. '  The  world  may  look  ooldly  at  you,  but  we  don't 
belong  to  it :  ao  you  may  come  to  us  in  safety.* 

'  In  this  house  you  are  difEerent  from  other  people,' 
replies  Harry,  '  I  don't  know  how,  but  I  always  feel 
quiet  and  happy  somehow  when  I  come  to  you,' 

'  Quia  me  imo  Tivifc  telicior  f  ant  magis  hao  est 
Optanduin  rita  dic«re  qnifi  potuit  I ' 

calls  out  General  I^mbeit.  '  Do  you  know  where  I  got 
these  verses,  Mr.  GownEiman  ? '  and  he  addresses  his  eon 
,  from  college,  who  is  cOEoe  to  pass  an  Easter  holiday  with 
his  parents. 

'  You  got  them  out  of  Catullus,  sir,'  says  the  scholar. 

'  I  got  them,  out  of  no  such  thing,  sir,  I  got  them  out 
of  my  f&voarite  Democritus  Junior — out  of  old  Burton, 
who  has  provided  many  indifierent  scholars  with  learnii^ ; ' 
and  who  and  Montaigne  were  favourite  authors  with  the 
goodgmeraL 


CHAPTER  LVIII 

WBIBB  VS  DO  WHAT  CATS  MAY  DO 

E    have    said   how    our 
Virginians,  with  a  wis- 
dom not  uncommon  in 
youth,  had  chosen  to 
adopt  strong  Jacobite 
opinions,  and  to  profess 
a  prodigioos  affection 
for    the   exiled    royal 
fanuly.    The  banished 
prince  had  rect^nized 
Madam   Esmond's 
father  as   Marquis    of 
Esmond,  and   ahe  did 
not  choose  to  be  very 
angry  with   an  unfor- 
tunate race,  that,  after 
all,  was  so  willing  to 
acknowledge  the  merits 
of  her  family.     Ab  for 
any  little  scandal  about 
her  sister,  Madame  de 
Bernstein,  and  the  Old 
Chevalier,    she    tossed 
away  from    her    with    scorn   the    recollection    of    that 
odious  circumstance,  asserting,  with   perfect   truth,  that 
the  two  first  monarchs  of  the  House  of  Hanover    were 
quite  as  bad  as  any  Stuarts  in  regard  to  their  domestia 
morality.      But  the   king  de  facto  was  the  king,  aa  well 
as  his  Majesty  de  jure.     De  Facto  had  been  sdemidy 
crowned  and  ancdnted  at  church,  and  hod  hkewise  uttwly 
disoomfited  De  Jure,  when  th^  came  to  battle  for  the 
kingdom  togethw.    Madam's  clear  opinicHiwas,  then,  tbat 
her  sons  owed  it  to  themselvee  S8  well  as  the  sovereign 
to  appear  at  his  royal  Court,     And  if  his  Majesty  should 
have  been  minded  to  confer  a  lucrative  post,  or  a  blue  or 
red  riUxm  upon  athor  of  them,  she,  for  h^  part,  would 
not  have  beeo  in  the  least  surpr^ed.    She  ma<&  no  dou'^* 
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but  that  the  king  knew  the  Virginian  Esmonds  as  well 
as  any  other  members  of  his  nobility.  The  lade  were 
specially  commanded,  then,  to  present  themselves  at  Court, 
and,  I  dare  say,  their  mother  would  have  been  very  angry 
had  she  known  that  Oeo^;e  took  Harry's  laced  coat  on  the 
day  when  he  wont  to  make  his  bow  at  Kensington. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  king's  drawii^-room  was  open 
almost  every  day  to  his  nobiUty  and  gentry  ;  and  loyalty — 
especially  since  the  war  had  begun — could  gratify  itself 
a  score  of  times  in  a  month  with  the  august  sight  of  the 
sovereign.  A  wise  avoidance  of  the  enemy's  ships-of-war ; 
a  gracious  acknowle(k;ement  of  the  inestimable  loss  the 
British  Isles  would  su&r  by  the  seizure  of  the  royal  person 
at  sea,  caused  the  monarch  to  forgo  those  visits  to  his 
native  Hanover  which  was  so  dear  to  his  royal  heart,  and 
contpelled  him  to  remain,  it  must  be  owned,  unwillingly 
amongst  his  loving  Britons.  A  Hanoverian  lady,  however, 
whose  virtues  had  endeared  her  to  the  prince,  strove  to 
console  him  for  his  enforced  absence  from  Herrenhauaen. 
And  from  the  lips  of  the  Countess  of  Walmoden  (on  whom 
the  imp^al  beneSoeoce  had  gracefully  conferred  a  high 
title  of  British  honour)  the  revered  Defender  of  the  Faith 
could  hear  the  accents  of  his  native  home. 

To  this  beloved  sovereign,  Mr.  Warrington  requested  his 
ancle,  an  assiduoas  courtier,  to  jwesent  him  :  and  as 
Mr.  I^ambert  had  to  go  to  Court  Ukewise,  and  thank  his 
Majesty  for  his  promotion,  the  two  gentlemen  made  the 
JQurney  to  Eensli^^a  together,  engaging  a  hackney 
coooh  for  the  purpose,  as  my  Lord  Wrotham's  carriage  wm 
now  wanted  by  its  rightfol  owner,  who  had  returned  to 
his  house  in  town,  lliey  ^ghted  at  Kensington  Palace 
Gate,  where  the  sraitriea  on  duty  know  and  saluted  the 
good  general,  and  hence  modestly  made  their  way  wi  foot 
to  the  summer  residence  of  the  sovereign.  Wiilking  under 
the  portico  of  the  palace^  they  ent^^  the  gallery  which 
leads  to  the  great  black-miU'ble  staircase  (whidi  hath  been 
BO  richly  decorated  and  painted  by  Mr.  K^tt),  and  t^ea 
passed. through  several  rooms,  richly  hung  with  tapeatty 
and  adorned  with  pictures  and  bustos,  until  they  oame: 
to  the  king's  great  drawing-room,  where  that  famous 
VeauB' by  Titian  is,  fltnd,  amongst  other '  maoterpieoes,  the 
^tura  of  St.  Francis  adarva^  the  infant  Saviour,  performed 
°^  Sii  Pert«:  Eaul  Hubens  ;  and  here,  with  the  rest  of  tlie 
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visitorB  to  the  Court,  the  gentlemen  waited  until  hie  Majes^ 
issued  from  his  private  apartments,  where  he  was  in 
conference  with  certain  peiBonages  who  were  called  in 
the  newspaper  huiguage  of  that  day  his  M-j-ty's 
M-n-st-rs. 

George  WarringtiMi,  who  had  never  been  in  a  palace 
before,  had  leisure  to  admire  the  place,  and  regard  the 
people  round  him.  He  saw  fine  pictures  for  the  first  time 
too,  and  I  dare  say  delighted  in  that  charming  piece  of 
Sir  Anthony  Vandyke,  representing  King  Charles  the  First, 
his  queen  and  family,  and  the  noble  picture  of  Esther 
before  Ahaeuerus,  painted  by  Tintoret,  and  in  which  all 
the  figures  are  dressed  in  the  magnificent  Venetian  habit. 
With  the  contemplation  of  these  works  he  waa  so  enrap- 
tured, that  he  scarce  hesrd  all  the  remarks  of  his  good 
friend  the  general,  who  was  whispering  into  his  young 
companion's  almost  heedless  ear  the  names  of  some  of  the 
personages  round  about  them. 

'  Yffluler,'  says  Mr.  Lambert,  '  are  two  of  my  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  Mr,  Gilbert  Elliot  and  Admiral  Boscawen  : 
your  Boscawen,  whose  fleet  fired  the  first  gun  in  your 
waters  two  yeaxs  ago.  That  stout  gentleman  all  belaced 
with  gold  is  Mr.  Fox,  that  was  minister,  and  is  now  content 
to  be  Paymaster  with  a  great  salary.' 

'  He  carries  the  atari  fames  on  his  person ;  why,  his 
waistcoat  is  a  perfect  Potosi ! '  says  Geoi^. 

'  AUeni  appeten3 — how  goes  the  text  ?  He  loves  to  get 
mimey  and  to  spend  it,'  cMitinues  General  Iiambert.  '  Yaa 
is  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Willes,  talking  to  my  Lord  of 
Sahsbury,  Doctor  Hoadley,  who,  if  he  serve  his  Gkid  as 
he  serves  his  king,  will  be  translated  to  some  very  high 
promotion  in  heaven.  He  belongs  to  your  grandfather's 
time,  and  was  loved  by  Dick  Steele  and  hated  by  the  Dean. 
With  them  is  my  Lord  of  London,  the  learned  Doctor 
Sherlock.  My  lords  of  the  lawn  sleeves  have  lost  half 
their  h<mours  now.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  in 
my  mother's  hand,  she  aiiade  me  go  down  <m  my  knees  to 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester ;  him  "^o  went  oVer  the  water, 
and  became  minister  to  somebody  who  shall  be  nam^ess — 
Perkin's  Bishop.  That  handsome  fair  man  is  Admiral 
Smith;  He  was  president  of  poorByng's  court  martial, 
and  strove  in  vain  to  get  him  off  his  penalty ;  Tom  of  Ten 
Thousand  they  «all  him  in  the  fleet.   The  French  Amba-- 
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Bodor  bad  him  broke,  whea  he  was  a  beuteoant,  lor  making 
a  French  inan-{rf>war  lower  top-sails  to  him,  and  the  king 
made  Tom  a  oapttun  the  next  day.  That  tall,  haughty-look- 
ing man  is  my  Lord  George  Sackville,  who,  now  I  am  a 
major-general  myself,  will  treat  me  somewhat  better  than 
a.  footman.  I  wish  my  Btout  old  Blakeney  were  here ;  he 
is  the  soldier's  darling,  and  ae  kind  and  brave  es  yond^ 

poker  of  a  nobleman  ie  brave  and ^I  am  your  lordghip's 

very  humble  semant.  This  is  a  young  gentleman  who  is 
just  from  America,  and  was  in  Braddock's  sad  businesB 
two  years  ago.' 

'  Oh,  ind^  ! '  saj^B  the  poker  of  a  nobleman.  '  I  have 
the  honour  of  speaking  to  Mr. ' 

'  To  Major-Oeneral  Lambert,  at  your  lordship's  service, 
and  who  was  in  his  Majesty's  sometime  before  you  entered 
it.  That,  Mr.  Warrington,  is  the  first  commoner  in  England, 
Mr.  Speaker  Onslow.  Where  is  your  uncle  ?  I  shall  have 
to  present  you  myself  to  his  HifejeBty  if  Sir  Miles  delays 
much  longer.'  As  he  spoke,  the  worthy  general  addressed 
himself  entirely  to  his  young  friend,  making  no  sort  of 
account  of  hie  coUeagae,  who  stalked  away  with  a  scared 
look  as  if  amazed  at  the  other's  audacity.  A  hundred 
years  {^o,  a  nobleman  was  a  nobleman,  and  expected 
to  be  admired  as  such. 

Sir  M^esr's  red  waistcoat  appeared  in  sight  presently, 
and  many  cordial  greetings  passed  between  him,  his  nephew, 
and  General  Lambert :  for  we  have  described  how  Sir  ' 
Idiles  was  the  mcrat  affectionate  of  men.  So  the  general 
had  quitted  my  Lord  Wrotham's  house  ?  It  was  time, 
as  his  lordship  himself  wished  to  occupy  it  ?  Very  good ; 
but  consider  what  a  loss  for  the  neiglmoure  ! 

'  We  miss  you,  we  positively  miss  you,  my  dear  general,' 
cries  Sir  Miles.  '  My  daughters  were  in  love  with  those 
lovely  young  ladies — upon  my  word  they  were,  and  my 
Lady  Warrington  and  my  ^Is  were  debating  over  and 
over  again  how  they  should  fiitd  an  opportunity  of  maJdng 
the  acquaintance  of  your  ohafming  &mily.  W«  feel  as  if 
we  were  old  friends  already  ;  Indeed  we  do,  genwa],  if  you 
will  permit  me  the  liberty  of  saying  so  ;  and  we  love  you, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  frankly,  on. account  <rf  your 
Mendship  and  kindness  to  our  dear  nephews :  thou^ 
we  were  a  little  jealous,  I  own  a  little  jealous  of  them, 

■wause  they  went  so. often  to  seie  you.    (MHai  and  otten 
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have  I  said  to  my  Ltbdy  Warrington,  "  My  dear,  why 
don't  we  make  acquaintance  with  the  general  ?  Why 
don't  we  ask  him  and  his  ladies  to  come  over  in 
a  family  way  and  dine  with  some  other  plain    comitry 

C'lefolks  ?  Carry  my  most  sinc^%  respects  to  Mrs, 
bert,  I  pray,  sir ;  imd  thank  her  for  her  goodness 
to  these  young  gentlemen.  My  own  flesh  and  blood,  sir  ; 
my  dear,  dearMother's  boys  1 '  He  passed  hia  hand  across 
his  manly  eyes  :  he  was  choking  almost  ^th  generous  and 
affectionate  emotion. 

Whilst  they  were  discoursing — Geca-ge  Wturington  the 
while  restraining  his  laughter  with  admirable  gravity— 
the  door  of  the  king's  apartm^its  opened,  and  the  pages 
entered,  preceding  his  Majesty,  He  was  followed  by  his 
burly  son,  his  royal  highness  the  duke,  a  very  corpulent 
prince,  with  a  coat  and  face  of  blazing  scarlet :  behind 
them  come  various  gentlemen  and  officers  of  stat«,  among 
whom  George  at  once  recognized  the  famous  Mr,  Secretary 
Pitt,  by  his  t^  stature,  his  eagle  eye  and  beak,  his  grave  and 
majestic  presence.  As  I  see  that  solemn  figure  passing, 
even  a  hundred  years  off,  I  protest  I'  feel  a  present  awe, 
and  a  desire  to  toke  my  hat  off.  I  am  not  frightened  at 
George  the  Second ;  nor  are  my  eyes  daszled  by  the  por- 
tentous appearance  of  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of 
Culloden  and  Fontenoy ;  but  the  Great  Commoner,  the 
terrible  Comet  of  Horse  !  His  figure  bestrides  our  narrow 
isle  of  a  century  back  like  a  Colossus  ;  and  I  hush  as  he 
passes  in  his  gouty  shoes,  his  thunderbolt  hand  wrapped 
in  flannel.  Perhaps  as  we  See  him  now,  issuing  with  dark 
looks  from  the  royal  closet,  angiy  scenes  have  been  pasdng 
between  him  and  his  august  master.  He  has  been  boring 
that  old  monardi  for  hours  with  prodigious  long  speeches, 
full  of  eloquence,  voluble  with  the  noblest  phrases  upon 
the  commonest  topics ;  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  utterly 
repulsive  to  the  UtUe  shrewd  old  gentleman,  '  at  whose 
feet  he  lays  himself ,'  as  the  phrase  is,  and  who  has  the  most 
thorough  dislike  for  fine  ooedry  axiA  for  flne  broae  too ! 
The  sublime  minister  passes  solenmly  through  the  crowd ; 
the  company  ranges  itself  respectfully  round  the  wall ; 
and  his  Majesty  walks  round  the  circle,  his  royal  son 
lagging  a  httle  behind,  and  engaging,  select  individu^ 
in  oonvco'satiion  for  his  own  part. 

The  monarch  is  a  little,  kMn,  freah-ooloured  old  dop" 
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with  very  protruding  eyes,  attired  in  plain,  oM-faf^oned, 
snuff-coloured  clothes  and  brov-n  stockings,  his  only 
ornament  the  blue  ribbon  of  his  Order  of  the  Garter.  He 
speaks  in  a  German  accent,  but  Trith  ease,  shrewdness, 
and  simplicity,  addressing  those  individuals  whom  he  has 
a  mind  to  notice,  (n  passing  on  with  a  bow.  He  knew 
Mr,  Lambert  well,  who  bad  served  under  his  Majesty 
at  Dettingen,  and  with  his  royal  son  in  Scotland,  and  he 
congratulated  him  good-humouredly  on  his  promotion. 

'  It  is  not  always,'  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  say, '  that 
we  can  do  as  we  like ;  but  I  was  glad  when,  for  once, 
I  could  give  myself  that  pleasure  in  your  case,  general ; 
for  my  army  contains  no  better  officer  ae  you.* 

The  veteran  blushed  and  bowed,  deeply  gratified  at 
this  speech.  Meanwhile,  the  Best  of  Monarchs  was  looking 
at  Sir  Miles  Warrington  (whom  his  Majesty  knew  per- 
fectly,ae  the  eager  recipient  of  all  favours  from  all  ministers), 
and  at  the  young  gentleman  by  his  side. 

'  Who  is  this  ?  '  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  condescended 
to  ask,  pointing  towards  George  Warrington,  who  stood 
before  his  sovereign  in  a  respectful  attitude,  clad  in  poor 
Harry's  best  embroidered  suit. 

With  the  deepest  reverence  Sir  Miles  informed  his  king, 
that  the  young  gentleman  waa  his  nephew,  Mr.  George 
Warrington  of  Virginia,  who  asked  leave  to  pay  his  hcmUe 
duty. 

'  This,  then,  is  the  other  brother  ?  *  the  Yenorated  Kince 
deigned  to  observe.  '  He  came  in  time,  else  the  other 
brother  would  have  spent  all  the  mon^.  My  Lord  ^Aiop 
of  Salisbury,  why  do  you  come  out  in  this  bitter  weather  t 
You  had  much  better  stay  at  home ! '  and  with  this,  the 
revered  wielder  of  Britannia's  sceptre- passed  on  to  other 
lords  and  gentlemen  of  his  Court.  Sir  Miles  Warrington  was 
deeply  affected  at  the  royal  condescension.  He  clapped 
his  nephew's  hands.  '  God  bless  you,  my  bOy,'  he  caied  ; 
'  I  t<M  you  that  you  would  see  the  greatest  monarch 
and  the  finest  gwitleman  in  the  werld.  Is  he  not  so,  my 
lord  bishop  ? ' 

"That,  that  he  is!'  cried  his  lordslup,  clasjang  his 
ruffled  hands  andturnir^  his  fine  eyes  up  to  the  sky,  '  tile 
best  of  princes  Mid  of  men.' 

^__jp>*t  is  Master  Louis,,  my  Lady  Yarmouth's  favourite 
■"•~*ew,'  mys  Lambert,  psiating  to  a  young  gentleman 
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who  stood  with  a  crowd  round  him ;    and  presently  the 
stout  Duke  of  Cumberland  cftme  up  to  our  little  group. 
Hib  roya2  highness  held  out  his  hand  t<i  hia  old  com- 

C'oa  in  arms.  'Congratulate  you  on  your  promotion, 
bert,*  he  said,  good-naturedly.  Sir  Miles  Warrington's 
eyes  were  ready  tio  burst  out  of  his  head  with  rapture. 

'  I  owe  it,  sir,  to  yolir  royal  highness's  good  offices,'  said 
the  grateful  general. 

'  Not  at  all ;  not  at  all :  ought  to  have  had  it  a  long 
time  before.  Always  been  a  good  officer  ;  perhaps  there'll 
be  some  employment  for  you  soon.  This  Is  the  gentleman 
whom  James  Wolfe  introduced  to  me,' 

'  His  brother,  sir.' 

'  Gh,  the  real  fortunate  youth !  You  were  with  ■poor 
Ned  Braddoek  in  America — a  prisoner,  and  lucky  enough 
to  escape.  Come  and  gee  me,  sir,  in  Pall  Mall.  Bring  him 
to  my  levfe,  liambert ; '  and  the  broad  back  of  the  royal 
prince  was  turned  to  our  friends. 

'  It  is  raining  !  You  came  on  foot,  General  Lambert  T 
You  and  George  must  come  home  in  my  coach.  You  mUst 
and  shall  come  home  with  me,  I  say.  By  Geoi^ft  you 
must !  rn  have  no  denial,'  cried  the  enthusiastic  baronet ; 
and  he  drove  George  and  the  general  back  to  Hill  Street, 
and  presented  the  latter  to  my  Lady  Warrington  and  his 
darlings,  Flora  and  Dora,  and  insisted  upon  their  partaking 
of  a  collation,  as  they  must  be  hungry  after  their  ride. 
'  What,  there  is  bnly  cold  mutton  ?  Well,  an  old  soldier 
can  eat  cold  mutton.  And  a  good  glass  of  my  Lady 
Warrington's  own  cordial,  prepared  with  her  own  bands, 
will  keep  the  cold  wind  out.  Delicious  cordial !  Capital 
mutton  !  Our  own,  my  dear  general,'  says  the  hospitable 
baronet, '  our  own  from  the  country,  six  yeara  old  if  a  day. 
We  keep  a  plain  table;  but  all  the  Watringtonft  Mnee 
the  Conqueror  have  been  remarkable  for  their  love  of 
niutfcon  ;  and  our  meal  may  look  a  little  scanty,  and  is ^  for 
we  are  plain  people,  and  I  am  obliged  to  keep  my  rascals 
ttt  servants  on  board-wages.  Can't  give  them  seven-year- 
old  mutton,  you  know.'     - 

Sir  Miles,  in  his  nephew's  'pFeacflce  and  hearing,  described 
f  o  his  wife  and  daughters  George's  reception  at  Court  in 
such  flattering  terms  thiit  George  hardly  knew  hiiBself, 
or  the  scene  at  which' he  had  been  present,  cf  hiVw  to  look 
his  ahCle  in  the  fade,- or  how  to  contradict  bimbAftwe  t 
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family  in  the  midst  of  the  astonishing  nanative  he  was 
relaUng.  Lambert  sat  by  for  a  while  with  open  eyes- 
He,  too,  had  been  at  Kensiogton.  He  bad  seen  none  o{ 
the  wondera  which  Sir  Miles  described. 

'  We  are  proud  of  you,  dear  George.  We  love  you,  my 
dear  nephew — ^we  aJl  love  you,  we  are  all  proud  of  you — ' 

'  Yes  ;   but  I  like  Harry  best,'  says  a  little  voice. 

'  — Not  because  you  are  wealthy !  Screwby,  take  Master 
Miles  to  his  governor.  Go,  dear  child.  Not  beoauae 
you  are  blest  with  great  estates  and  an  ancient  name  ;  but 
because,  Gieorge,  you  have  put  to  good  use  the  talents 
with  which  Heaven  has  adorned  you  :  because  you  have 
fought  and  bled  in  your  country's  cause,  in  your  monarch's 
cause,  and  as  such  are  indeed  worthy  of  the  favour  of  the 
best  of  sovereigns.  General  Lambert,  you  have  kindly 
condescended  to  look  in  on  a  country  family,  and  partake  . 
of  our  unju^tending  meal.  I  hope  we  may  see  you  some 
day  when  our  hospitahty  is  a  little  less  homely.  Yes,  by 
George,  general,  you  must  and  shall  name  a  day  when  you 
and  Mrs.  Lambert,  and  your  dear  girls,  will  dine  with  us.  I'll 
take  no  refusal  now,  by  George,  I  won't,'  bawls  the  knight. 

'  You  will  accompany  us,  I  trust,  to  my  drawing-room  ?  ' 
says  my  lady,  rising. 

Mr,  Lambert  pleaded  to  be  excused ;  but  the  ladies  OiB 
no  account  would  let  dear  George  go  stway.  No,  positively, 
he  should  not  go.  They  wanted  to  make  acquaintance  with 
their  cousin.  They  must  heu:  about  that  dreadful  battle 
and  escape  from  the  Indians.  Tom  Claypool  came  in  and 
heard  some  of  the  story.  Flora  was  listening  to  it  with 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  little  Miles  had  just  said : 

'  Why  do  you  take  your  handkerchief,  Fl(»ih  ?  You're 
not  crying  a  bit.' 

Being  a  man  of  great  humour,  Martin  Lambert,  when  he 
went  home,  could  not  help  entertaining  his  wife  with  an 
account  of  tjie  new  family  with  which  he  had  made  acquaint- 
ance. A  certain  cant  word  oalled  humbug  had  lately 
come  into  v(^ue.  Will  it  be  believed  that  the  general 
used  it  to  designate  the  family  of  this  virtuous  country 
graitleman  ?  He  described  the  eager  hospItaUties  of  the 
father,  the  pompous  flatteries  of  the  mother,  wid  the 
daughters'  looks  of  admiration ;  the  toughness  and  scarcity 
-^rt^  ^<it*o»»  and  the  abominable  taste  tiqd  odour  of  the 
-Ttdial ;    and  w«  may  be  sure  JiSn-  I«nbert  contrasted 
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Lady  Wftmngtoti'B  recent  behaviour  to  poor  Hany  vith 
her  prefient  oonduct  to  Gieorge. 

'  Ib  this  Miaa  Wamogton  really  handsome  ? '  asbs 
Mrs.  Lambert. 

'  Yta ;  she  is  very  handsome  indeed,  and  the  most 
astounding  flirt  I  have  ever  set  eyes  on,'  replies  the  general. 

'  The  hypocrite  !  I  have  no  patience  with  such  people  ! ' 
cries  the  lady. 

To  which  the  general,  strange  to  say,  only  replied  by 
the  monosyllable  '  Bo  1 ' 

'  Why  do  you  say  "  Bo  !  "  Martin  ?  '  asks  the  lady. 

'  I  aay  "  Bo ! "  to  a  goose,  my  dear,'  answers  the  general. 

And  his  wife  vows  she  does  not  know  what  he  means, 
or  of  what  he  is  thinking,  and  the  general  says  : 

'  Of  course  not.' 


CHAPTER  LIX 

IN  WHICH  WB  AEB  TREATED  TO  A  PLAY 

HE  real  business  of 
life,  I  fancy,  can  form 
but  little  portion  of 
the  novelist's  budget. 
When  he  is  speaking 
of  the  profession  of 
arms,  in  which  men 
can  show  courage  or 
the  reverse,  and  ia 
treating  of  which  the 
writer  naturally  has  to 
deal  with  interesting 
circumstances,  actions, 
and  characters,  in- 
troducing recitals  of 
danger,  devotednees, 
heroic  deaths,  and  the 
like,  the  novelet  may 
perhaps  venture  to  deal 
with  Actual  affairs  of 
life ;  but  otherwise, 
they  soaroely  can  enter  mto  our  stonee.    The  main  part 
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of  Ficulnns's  life,  for  instance,  ia  spent  in  BeUing  sugar, 
spices,  and  cheese ;  of  Causidioua's  in  poring  over  musty 
volumes  of  blackletter  law ;  of  Sartorius's  in  sitting,  cross- 
legged,  on  a  board  after  measuring  gentlemen  for  coats  and 
breeches.  What  can  a  story-teUer  say  about  the  pro- 
fessional existence  of  these  men  ?  Would  a  real  rustical 
history  of  hobnails  and  eighteenpence  a  day  be  endurable  ? 
In  the  days  whereof  we  are  writing,  the  poets  of  the  time 
chose  to  represent  a  shepheid  in  pink  breeches  and  a 
chintz  waistcoat,  dancing  before  his  flocks,  and  playing  a 
flageolet  tied  up  with  a  blue  satin  ribbon.  I  say,  in  reply 
to  some  objections  which  have  been  urged  by  potent  and 
friendly  critics,  that  of  the  actual  affairs  of  life  the  novel- 
ist cannot  be  expected  to  treat — with  the  almost  single 
exception  of  war  before  named.  But  law,  stockbroking, 
polemical  theology,  linen-drapery,  apothecary  business,  and 
the  like,  how  can  writers  manage  fully  to  develop  these 
in  their  stories  ?  All  authors  can  do,  is  to  depict  men  otU 
of  their  business — ^in  their  passions,  loves,  laughters,  amuse- 
ments, hatreds,  and  what  not — and  describe  these  as  well 
as  they  can,  taking  the  business  part  for  granted,  and 
leaving  it  as  it  were  for  subaudition. 

Thus,  in  talking  of  the  present  or  the  past  world,  I  know 
I  am  only  dangling  about  the  theatre-lobbies,  coffee-houses, 
ridottos,  pleasure  haunts,  fair-booths,  and  feasting-  and 
fiddling-rooms  of  life ;  tliat,  meanwhile,  the  great  serious 
past  or  present  world  is  plodding  in  its  chambers,  toiling  at 
its  humdrum  looms,  or  joking  on'  its  accustomed  labours, 
and  we  are  only  seeing  our  characters  away  from  their  work. 
Corydon  has  to  cart  the  litter  and  thj^  the  barley,  as 
well  as  to  make  love  to  Phillis  ;  Ancillula  has  to  dress 
and  wash  the  nursery,  to  wait  at  breakfast  and  on  her 
misses,  to  take  th6  onildren  out,  &c.,  before  she  can  have 
her  brief  sweet  interview  through  the  area-raijings  with 
Boopis,  the  policeman.  AU  day  long  have  his  heels  to 
beat  the  stale  pavement  before  he  has  the  opportunity 
to  snatch  the  hasty  kiss  or  the  fiirtive  cold  pie.  It  is  only 
at  moments,  and'  away  from  these  labours,  that  we  can 
hg^t  upon  one  character  or  the  othw  ;  and  hcnoe,  though 
moat  of  the  perscms  of  whom  we  are  writing  have  doubtless 
their  grave  employments  and  avocations,  it  is  only  when 
they  are  disengf^ed  and  away  from  their  work,  that  we 
Can  brii^  them  and'  the  equally  disengaged  reader  togeCher. 
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He  mscan»u8  and  fine  gentlameB  at  White's  and  Artliur'B 
oontinued  to  show  poor  Harry  Wamngton  such  a  v^y 
cold,  shoulder,  that  he  sought  their  society  less  and  less, 
and  the  Ring  and  the  Mall  and  the  gaming-table  knew 
him  no  iborcc  Madame  de  Bemsteia  wae  for  her  nephew's 
l»«ving  the  IndifEerenoe  of  the  world,  and  vowed  that  it 
wonld  be  conquered,  if  he  would  bat  have  courage  to  face 
it ;  but  the  young  man  was  too  honest  to  wear  a  smiling 
face  when  he  was  discontented  ;  to  disguise  mortifioati<»i 
or  aJiger ;  to  parry  slights  by  adroit  flatteries  or  cunning 
impudenoe ;  as  many  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  must 
and  do  who  wish  to  succeed  in  society. 

'  ¥ou  pull  a  long  face,  Harry,  and  complain  of  the  world's 
treatment  of  you,'  the  old  lady  said.  '  Fiddlededee,  sir  1 
Everybody  ht^  to  put  up  with  impertinences  ;  and  if  you 
get  a  box  on  the  eai*  now  you  are  poor  and  cast  down,  you 
must  say  nothing  about  it,  bear  it  with  a  smile,  and  if  you 
can,  revenge  it  ten  years  aft^.  M6i  qui  vous  parte,  sir  ! — 
do  you  suppose  I  have  had  no  humble  pie  to  eat  T  All  of  as 
in  our  (uni  are  called  upon  to  Bwallow  it ;  and  now  you  are 
no  longer  the  Fortunate  Youths  be  the  Clever  Youth,  and 
win  back  the  place  you  have  lost  by  your  ill  luck.  Go 
about  more  tlutn  ever.  Go  to  all  the  routs  and  parties 
to  which  you  aire  asked,  and  to  more  still.  Be  civil  to 
everybody — to  all  women  especially.  Only  of  course 
take  care  to  show  your  spirit,  of  which  you  have  plenty. 
With  economy,  and  by  your  brother's,  I  must  say,  admirable 
generosity,  you  can  atill  naake  a  genteel  figure.  With  your 
handsome  person,  sir,  you  can't  fail  to  get  a  rich  hearess. 
Tenez  !  You  should  go  amongst  the  merchants  in  the 
City,  and  look  out  there.  They  won't  know  that  you  are 
out  of  fashion  at  the  Court  end  of  the  town.  With  a  little 
mani^ement,  there  is  not  the  least  reason,  sir,  why  you 
should  not  make  a  good  position  for  yourself  still.  When 
did  you  go  to  see  my  Lady  Yarmouth,  pray  ?  Why  did 
you  not  improve  that  connexion  ?  She  took  a  great  fancy 
to  you.  I  desire  you  will  be  constant  at  her  ladyship's 
evenings,  and  lose  no  opportunity  of  paying  court  to  her.' 

Thus  the  old  woman  who  had  loved  Harry  so  on  bis  first 
appearance  in  England,  who  had  been  so  eager  for  hia 
company,  and  pleased  with  his  artless  conversation,  was 
taking  the  side  of  the  world,  aad  turning  against  him. 
Instead  of  the  smiles  and  kisses  with  which  ^e  fickle  old 
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creature  used  onoe  to  gr«eb  him,  she'  received  him  with 
coldness  ;  she  became  peevi^  and  patrooiiung ;  she  cast 
jibes  and  scorn  at  him  before  her  guests,  makinghis  boiiest 
face  flush  with  humiliation,  and  atra^ing  thi  keenest 
pangs  of  grief  and  amazement  in  his  gentle,  manly  heart. 
Madame  de  Bernstein's  servantaj  who  used  to  treat  him 
with  such  eagerTespect,soaroelypaid  him  now  amy  attention. 
My  lady  was  often  indisposed  or  engaged  when  he  called 
on  her  ;  her  people  did  not  press  him  to  wait ;  did  not 
Volunteer  to  ask  whether  he  would  stay  and  dine,  as  they 
used  in  the  days  when  ho  was  the  Fortunate  Youth  and 
companion  of  the  wealthy  and  great.  Harry  carried  his 
w^es  to  It&s.  Lainbert.  In  a  passion  of  stwrow  be  told  her 
of  his  aunt's  crUCl  behaTiouT  t6  him.  He  was  stncken  ' 
down  and  dismayed  by  the  fickleness  and  heartlessness  of 
the  world  in  its  treatment  of  him.  While  the  good  lady 
and  her  daughters  would  move  to  and  fro,  and  busy  them- 
selves with  the  cares  c^  (he  house,  our  poor  lad  would  dt 
glum  in  a  window  seat,  heart-aiok  and  silent : 

'I  know  you  are  the  best  people  alive,'  he  would  say    , 
to  the  ladies,  '  and  the  kindest,  and  that  I  must  be  the 
dullest  company  in  the  world — yea,  that  I  am.' 

'  Well,  you  are  not  vwy  lively,-  Harry,'  says  Miss  Hetty, 
who  b^an  to  command  him,  and  perhaps  to  ask  herself,    i 
'  What  ?  -   Is  this  the  gentleman  whom  I  took  to  be  such 
a  hero  ?  '  ] 

'  If  he  is  unhappy  why  should  he  be  lively  ? '  asks  Theo, 
gently.  '  He  hasa  good  heart,  and  is  pained  at  his  friends' 
desertion  of  him.     Sure,  .ther*  is  no  harm  in  that  ? '  .  , 

'I  wovdd  have  too  much  spirit  to  show  I  was  hurt,  though,'  ! 
cries  Hetty,  clenching  her  little  iists.  '  And  I  would  snule, 
though  thab  horrible  old  painted  woman  boxed  my  efurs. 
She  is  horrible,  loamma.  You  think  so  yoursdlf i  Theo ! 
Own^  now,  yon  think  so  youraelf .!  You  scud  so  last  night, 
and  acted  her  coming  in  on  her  crutch,  and  grinning  round 
to  the  company.'  ' 

'  I  mayh't  like  her,' said  Theo,  turning  very  red.  *  But 
there  is-  no  reason  why  I  should  oall  Harry's  aunt  names 
before  Ifeirry's  fooo.' 

'  Yon  provoking  thing ;  you  are  always  right  t '  ories 
Hetty,  'iwd  that's  wh^  makes  me  so  aogiy.  Indeed, 
H«Ty,  it  was- v«y.'Wrt»g  of  me  to.  .Toake  rude  remarks 
"''Out  any  of  your  relwtioiB.' 
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I  don't  care  About  the  others,  H«tty ;  but  it  aeenifi 
haid  that  this  one  ehould  turn  upon  me.  I  had  got  to  be 
very  fffid  ol  her ;  and,  ;ou  see,  it  makes  me  mad,  aomehow, 
whda  people  I'm  very  fond  of  tum'away  from  me,  or  act 
unkind  to  me.' 

'  Suppoee  Gieorge  were  to  do  so  T  '  aska  Hetty.  You  see, 
it  was  George  and  Hetty,  and  Theo  and  Htury  amoDgst 
them  now. 

'  You  are  very  clever  and  very  lively,  and  you  way 
suppose  a  numbra  of  things ;  but  not  that,  Hetty,  if  you 
please,'  cried  Harry,  standing  up,  and  looking  very  resolute 
and  angry.  '  You  don't  know  my  brother  as  I  know  him — 
or  you  wouldn't  take — such  ar^hberty  as  to  suppose — my 
brother  George  could  do  anything  unkind  ot  unworthy  ! ' 
Mr.  Harry  was  quite  in  a  flush  aa  he  spoke. 

Hetty  turned  very  white.  Then  she  looked  up  at  Harry, 
and  then  she  did  not  say  a  single  word. 

Then  Harry  said,  in  his  simple  way,  before  taking  leave, 
'  I'm  very  sorry,  Mid  I  beg  your  -pettdon,  Hetty,  if  I  said 
anythii^  rough,  or  that  seemed  unkind ;  but  I  sJways  fight 
up  if  anybody  says  anything  against  George.' 

Hetty  did  not  answer  a  word  out  of  her  pale  lips,  but 
gave  huu  her  hand,  and  dropped  a  prim  little  curtsy. 

When  she.  and  Theo  were  together  at  night,  mulling 
curl-paper  confidences,  '  Oh,'  said  Hetty,  '  I  thought  it 
would  be  BO  happy  to  see  him  every  day,  and  was  so  glad 
wh^i  F^P^  said  we  were  to  stay  in  London  i  And  now 
I  do  see  him,  you  see.  I  go  on  ofEendmg  him.  I  can't  help 
offending  him ;  ajul  I  know  he  is  not  clereo-,  Theo.  But 
ob.  1  i8n;the  good,  and  kind,  and  brave  ?  Didn't  he  look 
fa«ndaome  when  he  was  angty  ? ' 

'  You  silly  little :  thing,  you  are  always  tiying  to  make 
him  look  handsome;'  Theo  replied. 

It  was  Theo  and  Hetty,  and  Harry  and  George,  among 
these  young  people,  then ;  and  I  dare  say  the  reason  why 
General  Lwnoert  chose  to  apply  the  nujoosyUable  '  Bo ' 
to  the  mother  of  his  dau^ters,  was  ae  a  rebuke  io  that 
good  woman  for  the  invetemte  kive  of  sentiment  aoct 
{uropensity  to<  motohmakiug  which  belonged  to  her  (and 
every  other  womau  in  the  worid  whose  heart  ie  w«Hrtb 
a  fig) ;  and  as  a  hint  that  Madmu  Lan^b^ .  was  a.  goose 
if  ^e  fancied  the  tiwo  Viigiiuan  lads  were  going  to  fall 
ip    love  with  tiie.  young  women  of  the  Lambert  house. 
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Little  Het  might  have  her  fancy ;  Kttie  girls  will ;  but 
they  get  it  over :  *  and  you  know,  Molly '  (which  dear, 
Boft-hearted  Mtb.  Laiqbert  could  not  deny),  'you  fancied 
Bomebody  else  before  you  fancied  me,'  eaya  the  general : 
but  Harry  had  evidently  not  been  smitten  by  Hetty  ;  and, 
now  he  was  sup^seded,  ae  it  were,  by  having  an  (Sder 
brother  over  him,  and  could  not  even  call  the  coat  upon 
his  back  his  own,  Master  Harry  was  no  great  catch. 

'Oh,  yes  :  now  he  is  poor  We  will  sho'w  him  the  door, 
CIS  all  the  rest  of  the  world  does,  I  siqipoae,'  says  Hre. 
Lambert. 

'That  ie  what  I  always  do,  isn't  it,  Molly  ?  tUm  my 
ba6k  on  my  friends  in  distress  ?  '  asks  the  general. 

'  No,  my  dear !  I  am  a  goose,  now,  and  that  I  own, 
Martin ! '  says  the  wife,  having  recourse  to  the  usual 
pocket-handkenshief . 

'  Let  the  poor  boy  come  to  us,  and  welcome :    oiirs  is 
almost  the  only  house  in  this  selfish  place  wh^«  so  much 
can  he^  said  for  him.     He  is  urdiajqiy,  and  to  be  witti 
UB  puts  him  at  ease  ;  in  Clod's  imme  let  him  foe  with  us  ! '     | 
says  the  kind-hearted  officer.    Accordingly  whenever  poor 
crestfallen  Hal  wanted  a  dinner,  or  an  evening's  entertain-     ^ 
ment,  Mr.  Lambert's  table  had  a  comer  for  him.     So  was 
George  welcome,   too.     He   went   among  the   Lamberts, 
not  at  first  with  the  cordiality  which  Harry  felt  for  these    j 
people,  and  inspired  among  them  :   for  George  was  colder    I 
in  his  manner,  and  more  mistrustful  of  himself  and  otii«^    i 
than  his  twin-broths :    but  there  was  a  goodness  and    ' 
friendliness  about  the  family  which   touched  almost  all    l 
^Dple  who  came  into  frequent  contact  with  them ;    and 
George  soon  learned  to  love  them  for  their  own  sake,  as 
well  as  for  their  constant  regard  and  kindness  to  his  brother. 
He  oould  not  but  see  and  own  how  sad  Harry  was,  and  pity 
his  brother's  depression.     In  his   sarcastic  way,   G«orge 
would  often  take  himself  to  task  l>efore  his  brother  for  coming 
to  life  again,  and  say,  '  Dear  Harry,  I  am  Geoi^  the    ' 
Unlucky,  though  you  have  ceased  to  be  Harry  the  Fortunate,    i 
Florae  \TOuld  have  done  much  better  not  to  pass  hia  sword   I 
tJiTongh  that  Indian's  body,  and  to  have  left  my  soalp 
as  an  ornament  for  the  fdlow's  belt.     I  say  he  would,  sir  ! 
At  White's  the  people  would  have  respected  you.     Our 
mother  would  have  wept  over  me,  as  a  defunct  angel, 

'*«ad  of  beii^  angry  with  me  for  again  supi^anting  her 
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tftvouritfr-^^you  are  her  favoilrifce,  you  deservfeto  beber 
favourite  r  erorybody's  favourite :  oiily,  if  I  had  not 
come  hack,  your  favourite,  Maria^  woTild  have  ifiBisled  on 
marrying  yon;  and  that  is  bow  the  gods  would  have 
revenged  theraeelvee  upon  yoo  for  your  pro^writy.' 

'I  never  know  whether  you  are  laughing  at  me  oryOiir- 
self,  George,'  says  the  brother.  '  I  nev«t  know  whether 
yoo  are  serious  or  jesting.' 

'  yrwisely  my  own  case,  Harry,  my  dear !  *  says  George. 

'  But  this  I  know,  that  there  never  was  a  bfetter  brother 
inall  the  world ;  and  never  better  people  than  the  Lamberts.* 

'Never  was  truer  word  said ! '  cries  George,  t^img  his 
Iwdther's^  hand. 

'  And  if  I'm  unhappy,  'tis  not  your  fault-^nor  their 
faidt — nor  perhaps  mine,  George,'  continues  the  younger. 
'  'Tis  fat«,  you  see  ;  'tis  the  having  nothing  to  do,  I  must 
work ;  and  how,  George,  that  is  the  question  ?  ' 

'  We  wiB  see  -what  our  mother  says.  We  must  wait  till 
we  he^  Irom  her,'  says  George. 

'  I  say,  Geoi^e  !    Do  you  know,  I  don't  think  I  should 
much  like  going  back  to  Vii^inia  ?  '  says  Harry,  in  A  low, 
alarmed  voide. 
,  '  What  I  ift  love  with  one  of  the  l&s^es  here  ?  ' 

'  Love  'em  like  sisters — ^with  all  my  heart,  rf  course, 
dearest,  best  girls  !  but,  having  come  out  of  that  business, 
thanks  to  you,  I  dcoi't  want  to  go  back,  you  Iknow.  No  ! 
no  I  it  is  not  for  that  I  fancy  staying  in  Eorope  better 
tJiaa  goii^  home.  But,  you  see,  I  don't  fancy  hunting, 
duck-booting,  tobacco-planting,  whwt-playing,  and  going 
t©  sermon,  over  and  over  and  over  again  tor  Kl!  my  life, 
George.  And  what  else  ia  t^re  to  do  at  hdme  ?  What  on 
eaj^t^  is  there  for  me'  to  do  at  all,  I  say  ?  That's  what  makes 
me  miserable.  It  would  not  matter  for  you  to  be  a  yotmger 
son  ;  you  are  so  clever  you  would  make  your  way  anywhere ; 
but,fiH!apooFfkUowlU[e'me,'whatflhaDceis'there  ?  Until 
I  60  BOm^ing,  George,  I  shall  be  fflisetoble,  that's  «%at 
IshaU!' 

'  ^Have  I  not  always  said  sot  Ait  thou  not' coming 
round  to  my  opinion  ? '  '        ''    . 

■  *  What  opinion,  George  ?  You  know  ptetty  mucli  whd,t- 
ever  you  think;  I  thhik,  'G«oi^e'!  '■siys'the'dntiluljvinidr. 
,.,*That  FlorawihadbMt  have  left  the  lfl(^*o  take  my 
acalp, -my.  dew  !> '   ■        ■.-.■.■■■  "-..i -.■ 
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At  whi(^  Harry  burifes  away,  with  an  angry  exclunatioa ; 
and  they  cpntinue  to  pufE  their  pipes  in  fnendly  union. 

They  lived  togethw,  each  going  hie  own  gut ;  and  not 
much  interoouFBe,  save  that  of  aSactioo,  was  earned  on 
between  them.  Harry  nevw  would  venture  to  meddle 
with  George'a  books,  and  would  Bit  as  dumb  as  a  mouse 
at  thfilod^nga  whilst  bis  brother. was  etudying.  They  re- 
moved presently  from  the  Court-end  of  the  town,  Madame 
de  Bemateia  pishing  and  psbaing  at  their  change  of  Tesi- 
dence.  But  George  took  a  great  fancy  to  frequenting  Sir 
Hans  Sloane's  new  reading-room  and  museum,  jvist  set  up  in 
Montagu  House,  and  he  took  cheerful  lodgings  in  South- 
ampton Row,  Bloomsbury,  looking  over  the  delightful 
fields  towards  Hampstead,  at  the  back  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  gardens.  And  Lord  Wrotham's  family  coming 
to  May  Fair,  and  Mr.  Lambert  having  business  which 
detained  him  in  London,  had  to  change  his  housci  too, 
and  engaged  furnished  apartments  in  Soho,  not  very  for 
oS  from  the  dwelling  of  our  young  men ;  and  it  was,  as  we 
have  said,  vi^ith  th»  Lamberts  that  Hairy,  night  after  night, 
took  refuge, 

George  was  with  them  often,  too ;  and,  as  the  acquaint- 
ance ripened,  ha  frequented  their  house  with  increasing 
assiduity,  finding  then-  Dompa>ny  more  to  his  taste  than 
that  of  Aunt  Bernstein's  polite  circle  of.  gamblers,  than 
Sir  Miles  Warrington's  port  and  mutton,  or  the  daily 
noise  and  clatter  of  the  coffee-houaes.  And  as  he  and 
the  Lambert  ladies  were  alike  strangers  in  London,  they 
partook  of  its  pleamres  togeUier,  and,  no  doubt,  went 
to  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh,  to  Marybone  Gardens,  and 
the  play,  and  the  Tower,  aod  wherever  else  there  was 
honest  amusemsot  to  be  hod  in  those  days.  Martin 
Lambert  loved  that  hia  children  should  have  all  the  innocent 
pleasure  which. he  could  procure  for  them,  and  Mr.  George, 
who  was  of  a  most  g^ierous,  optm-banded  dispositi<ni, 
liked  to  treat  his  friends  likewise,  eqtecially  those  who  had 
been  so  admirably  kind  to  his  brother. 

With  all  the  passion  of  his  ieart  Mr.  WairingtcM)  lov«d 
a  play.  He  had  never  enjoyed  this  amusement  in  Virginia, 
and  only  once  or  twice  at  ^ebeo,  when  he  visited  Canada  ; 
and  when  he  came  to  London,  when  the  two  houses  wea» 
m  there,  full  glory.  I  beKeve  he  thought  be,  never  coidd 

■•ve  enough  of  the  dehghtful  entertainmettt.    Anything 
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he  liked  bimseU,  be  natuiaUy  wished  to  slwre  amongBt 
his  companions.  No  wonder  that  be  was  eager  to  take 
bis  fneebdfi  to  the  theatre,  and  we  may  be  sure  oar  young 
country  folks  were  not  unwilling.  Shall  it  be  Dniry  Lane 
or  Covent  Garden,  ladies  ?  There  was  Garriok  and  Shake- 
speare at  Dmry  Lane.  Well,  will  it  be  believed,  the 
ladies  wanted  to  hear  the  famous  new  author  \riioBe  piece 
was  being  played  at  Covent  Garden  ? 

At  this  time  a  star  of  genius  had  arisen,  and  was  blazing 
with  quite  a  dazzling  brilliancy.  The  great  Mr.  John 
Home,  of  Scotland,  had  produced  a  tragedy,  than  which', 
since  the  days  of  the  ancimts,  there  had  been  nothing 
more'  classic  and  el^^t.  What  had  Mr.  Garrick  meani 
by  refusing  such  a  masterpiece  for  hiB  theatre  T  Say  what 
you  will  alK>ut  Shakespeare;  m  the  works  of  that  undoubted 
great  poet  (who  had  begun  to  grow  vastly  more  popular 
in  England  since  Mtmsieur  V<dtaire  attacked  him),  tbere 
were  many  barbarisms  that  could  not  bat  shock  a  polite 
auditory ;  whereas,  Mr.  Home,  the  nK>dem  author,  mew 
bow  to  be  refined  in  the  very  midst  of  grief  and  passion  ; 
to  represent  death,  not  merely  as  awful,  hut  graceful  and 
pathetic  ;  and  never  condescended  to  degrade  the  majesty 
ot  the  Tragic  Muse  by  the  ludicrous  apposition  of  bufloonery 
and  familiar  ptumii^,  such  as  the  elder  playwright  certainly 
had  resort  to.  Besides,  Mr.  Home's  performance  had  been 
admired  in  quarters  so  high,  and  oy  personages  whose 
taste  was  known  to  be  as  ^evated  as  their  rank,  that  all 
Britons  could  not  but  join  in  the  plaudits  fot  which  august 
hands  had  given  the  signal.  Such,  it  was  said,  was  the 
opiiucm  of  the  very  best  company,  in  the  coSee-houses, 
and  amongst  tiie  wits  about  town.  Why,  the  famous  Mr. 
Gray,  of  Gtunbridge,  said  there  had  not  be<en  for  a  hundred 
yeora  any  dramatic  dialogue  of  such  a  true  Btyle ;  and  as 
for  the  poet's  native  capital  of  Edinburgh,  Where  the  piece 
was  first  brought  out,  it  was  even  said  tfiat  the  triumphant 
Soots  called  out  from  thepit  (in  their  (fiakct),  'Where's 
Wully  ShakeE^teare  noo  T ' 

'I  should' like  to  see  the  man  who  could  beat  Willy 
Shakespeare,*  says  the  gmeral,  laughing. 

'  Here  national  prejudiee,'  eays  Mr.  Warrington. 

'  Beat  Shakespeare,  indeed  ! '  cries  Mrs.  Lambert. 

'  Pwdt,  pooh  I  you  have  cried  more  over  Mr.  Sam  Richard- 
son, thsai  ev«  yoa  did  over  Mr.  Kiakespeaw,  MoUyl 
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remarka  tbe  general.     'I  ttiinik  few  woaiftn  love  to  read 
Shakespeare  ;  tJiey  a»y  they  Jove  it,  but  they  don't-' 

'  Oh,  papa ! '  cry  titree  iiwlies,  tJuxtwing  up  thiee  pair 
of  hands.  . 

'  Well,  then,  why  do  you  all  thr«e  pEefer  Zktuglaa  f  And 
you  boys,  who  are  such  Twies,  wiU  yon  go  see  a  play 
which  is  wrote  by  a  Whig  Sootohman,  who  was  actually 
made  prisoner  at  Falkirk  ? ' 

'  Baicia  non  bene  parr/tula,'  a&ys  Mr.  Jack  the  scholar. 

'Nay;  it  was  rdicta  bene  poiwmZa,'  cried  the  general, 
*  It  was  the  Highlanders  who  jflftng  their  targes  down^ 
and  made  fierce  work  among  us  red-coats.  If  they  bad 
fought  all  theii  fields  as  weU  as  that,  and  young  Perkin 
had  not  turned  back  from  Derby— — ' 

'  I  know  which  side  would  be  rebeU,  and  who  would 
be  call^  the  Young  Prefeender,'  interposed  George. 

'  Hush !  you  must  please  to  remember  my  «loth,  Mr. 
WarriogtcMi,  said  the  general,,  with  some  gravity  ;  '  and 
that  the  coekade  I  wear  is  a  bWk,  not  a  white  one  !  WeU, 
if  ypu  will  not  lov»  Mr.  Home  for  hie  politics,  there  is, 
I  think,  BAotber  reason,  George,  why  you  should  like  him.' 

'  I  may  have  Tory  fancies,  Mr.  Lambert ;  but  I  think 
I  know  how  to  love  and  honour  a  good  Whig,'  said  George, 
with  a  bow  to.  the  genetal :  '  and  why  should  I  like  t£is 
Mr.  Home,  eic  ? ' 

'  Because,'  being  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  .he  has 
Dommitted  the  heinous  orime  of  writing  a  play,  and  his 
iNwther  parsons  have  barked  out  an  ex«ommumoati<m 
at  him>  They  took  th»  poor  fellow's  meuis  of  livelihood 
away  from  him  for  his  perfwrnEuice ;  and  he  would  have 
starved,  but  that  the  young  Pretender  on  our  side  id  the 
jvalicv  has  gif^n  him  a  pension.' 
.■ '  I!  he  has  been  iperseouted  by  the  parsons  there  is  hope 
for  him,'  says  Geoige,  onUUng.  '  And  henoefoith  I  decl«e 
Btyself  E^dy  te  hew  his  sesmona.'    . 

'Mr3.  Woffington  is.divin«.in  It,  tlura^  not  generally 
famous  in  tragedy.  Barry  is  drawing  tears  from  all  eyes  ; 
and  Xiacriek  ,1a  wild,  at  baring  <  refused  the  T^itoe,  Oirls, 
you  must  bring  eaoh  half  a  dozen  bandkenbiefs  !  Aator 
mamma,.  I  cannot  trust  her ;  and  she  positively  mvBt '  be 
left  at  hfune.'  -, ;       '.'■;■      ■  I     .  ■ .     •  ■ 

^But  ttamsaa.nerwflted  «h4, would  go,;  andi  if  nwd  were 
WBqp,  ph9,  would  «it  «ndioi;y  hflE  eyes  out, in, a  comer. 
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They  all  went  to  Covent  Garden,  then';  the  mo^  ct  the 
party  duly  preparedto  see  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
age  and  drama.  Could  they  not  all  speak  long  pages  of 
Ctongi^ve ;  had  they  not  wept  and  l(indled  over  Otway 
■  and  Rowe  ?  0  ye  past  literary  glories,  that  wete  to  be 
eternal,  how  long  have  you  been  dead?  Who  knows 
much  more  now  than  where  your  graves  are  ?  Poor 
neglected  MuBe  of  the  bygone  theatre '.  She  pipes  for  ue, 
and  we  will  not  dance;  she  tears  her  hair,  and  we  will 
not  weep.  And  the  Immortals  of  our  time,  how  soon 
shall  they  be  dead  and  buried,  think  you  1  How  many 
will  survive  ?  How  long  shall  it  be  ere  Nox  et  Domus 
Plutonia  shall  overtake  them  ? 

So  away  went  the  pleased  party  to  Covent  Garden  to 
see  the  tragedy  of  the  immort^  John  Home.  The  ladies 
and  the  general  were  conveyed  in  a  glass  coach,  and  found 
the  young  men  in  waiting  to  receive  them  at  the  theatre 
door.  Hence  they  elbowed  their  way  through  a  crowd 
of  torch-boys,  and  a  whole  regiment  of  footmen.  Little 
Hetty  fell  to  Harry's  arm  in  this  expedition,  and  the  blushing 
Miss  Theo  was  handed  to  the  box  by  Mr,  George,  Gumbo 
had  kept  the  places  until  his  masters  arrived,  when  he 
retired,  with  many  bows,  to  take  his  own  seat  in  the  foot- 
man's gallery.  TTiey  had  good  places  in  a  front  box,  and 
there  was  luckily  a  pillar  behind  which  mamma  could  weep 
in  comfort.  And  opposite  them  they  had  the  honour  to 
see  the  au^st  hope  of  the  empire,  his  royal  highness 
George  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  prhicess  dowager  hia 
mother,  whom  the  people  greeted  with  loyal,  but  not 
very  enthusiastic,  plaudits.  That  handsome  man  standing 
behind  his  royal  highness  was  my  Lord  Bute,  the  prince's 
groom  of  the  stole,  the  patron  of  the  poet  whose  performance 
they  had  come  to  see,  and  over  whose  work  the  royal  party 
had  already  wept  more  than  once. 

How  can  we  help  it  if,  during  the  course  of  the  per- 
formance, Mr.  Lambert  would  make  his  jokes  and  mar 
the  solemnity  of  the  scene  ?  At  iirst,  aa  the  rea.der  of  the 
tragedy  well  knows,  the  characters  are  occupied  m  making 
a  number  of  explanations.  lady  Randolph  e3g)lains  how 
it  is  that  she  is  ao  melancholy.  Married  to  Lord  Randolph 
somewhat  late  in  life,  she  owns,  and.  his  lordship  perceives, 
that  a  dead  lover  yet  occupies  all  her  heart,  and  her  husband 
is  fain  to  put  up  with  this  'dismal,  second-hand  regar" 
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which  ia  all  that  my  lady  can  bestow.  Hence,  an  invasion 
o(  Scotland  by  the  Danes  is  rather  a  cause  o(  excitement 
than  disgust  to  my  lord,  who  rushes  to  meet  the  foe,  and 
forget  the  dreariness  of  hia  domestic  circumstances.  Wel- 
come Vikings  and  Norsemen !  Blow,  northern  blasts,  . 
the  invaders^  keels  to  Scotland's  shore !  Bandolpb  and 
other  heroes  will  be  oa  the  beach  to  give  the  foemen  a 
welcome  !  His  lordship  has  no  sooner  disappeared  behind 
the  trees  of  the  forest,  but  Lady  Randolph  begins  to  explain 
to  her  confidante  the  circumstances  of  her  eqriy  life.  The 
fact  was  she  had  made  a  private  marriage,  and  what  would 
the  confidante  say,  if,  in  early  youth,  she.  Lady  Randolph, 
had  lost  a  husband?  In  the  cold  bosom  of  the. earth 
was  lodged  the  husband  of  her  youth,  and  jn  some  cavern 
of  the  ocean  lies  her  child  and  his  ! 

Up  to  this  the  general  behaved  with  as  great  gravity 
as  any  of  his  young  companions  to  the  play,  but  when 
Lady  Randolph  proceeded  to  say,  '  Alas  !  Hereditary  evil 
was  the  cause  of  my  misfortunes,'  he  nudged  George  War- 
rington, and  looked  so  droll,  that  the  young  man  burst  out 
laughing. 

The  magic  of  the  scene  was  destroyed  after  that.  These 
two  gentlemen  went  on  cracking  jokes  during  the  whole 
of  the  subsequent  performance,  to  their  own  amusement, 
but  the  indignation  of  their  company,  and  perhaf^  of  the 
people  in  the  adjacent  boxes.  Voung  Douglas,  in  those 
days,  used  to  wear  a  white  satin  '  sluipe '  slashed  at  the 
legs  and  body,  and  when  Mr.  Barry  appeared  in  bis  ^  droll 
costume,  the  general  vowed  it  was  the  exact  dress  of  the 
Highlanders  in  the  late  war.  The  Chevalier's  Guard,  he 
declared,  had  all  white  satin  slashed  breeches,  and  red 
boots — '  only  they  left  them  at  home,  my  dear,'  adds 
this  wag.  Not  one  pennyworth  of  sublimity  would  he  or 
George  allow  henc@Eorth  to  Mr.  Home's  performance. 
As  for  Harry,  he  sat  in  very  deep  meditation  over  the 
scene ;  and  when  Mrs.  Lambert  offered  him  a  penny  for 
his  thoughts,  he  said,  '  That  he  thought,  Young  Norval, 
Douglas,  What-d'ye-call-'em,  the  fellow  in  white  satin — 
who  looked  as  old  as  his  mother — was  very  lucky  to  bo 
able  to  distinguish  iiimaelf  so  soon.  I  wish  I  could  get 
a  chance.  Aunt  Lambert,'  says,  he,  drumming  on  his  hat ; 
on  which  mamma. sighed,  and  Theo,  smiling,  said,  'We 
't  wait,  and  perhapp  the  Danes  will  land." 
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'  How  do  yoD  mean  ?  '  asks  dtnple  Htuny. ' 

"^Oh  !  the  Danes '.alwiiiys  land,  pour  qui  sfait  attendre .' ' 
says  kind  Theo,  who  had  hold  of  her  sister's  little  hand, 
and,  I  dare  say,  felt  its  pressure. 

She  did  not  behave  unkindly — that  was  not  in  Miss 
Theo's  nature — but  somewhat  ooltUy  to  Mr.  Geoi^,  on 
whom  she  turned  her  back,  addressing  remarks,  from  time 
to'  time,  to  Harry.  In  spite  of  the  gentlemeh'a  scorn, 
the  women  chose  to  be  affected.  A  mother  and  son, 
meeting  in  love  and  parting  in  tears,  will  always  awaken 
emotion  in  female  hearts. 

'  Look,  papa  !  there  is  an  answer  to  all  your  jokes  ! ' 
says  lieo,  pointing  towards  the  stage. 

At  a  part  of  the  dialogue  between  Lady  Kandolph  and 
her  son,  one  of  the  grenadiers  on  guard  on  each  side  of  the 
stage,  as  the  custom  of  those  days  was,  could  not  restrain 
his  tears,  and  was  visibly  weeping  before  the  side-box. 

'  You  are  right,  my  dear,'  says  papa. 

'  Didn't  I  tell  you  she  always  is  ?  '  interposes  Hetty. 

'  Yonder  sentry  is  a  better  critic  than  we  are,  and  a  touch 
of  nature  masters  us  All.' 

'  Tamen  v^que  recvrrit ! '  cries  the  young  student  ftom 
college. 

George  felt  abashed  somehow  and  interested,  too.  He 
had  been  sneering,  and  Theo  sympathizing.  Her  kindness 
was  better — nay,  wiser — than  his  scepticism,  perhaps. 
Nevertheless,  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  act  of 
the  play,  young  Douglas,  drawing  his  sword  and  looking 
up  at  the  gallery,  bawled  out — 

'  Ye  gloriouH  Btars  !   high  Heaven's  reBplendent  host ', 
To  whom  I  oft  have  of  my  lot  complained. 
Hear  and  record  my  soul's  unaltered  wish : 
Living  or  dead,  let  me  but  be  renowned  I 
May  Heaven  inspire  some  fierce  gigantic  Dane 
To  give  a  bold  defiance  to  our  hoet  1 
Before  be  speaks  it  out,  I  will  accept, — 
like  Donglaa  conquer,  or  like  DonglBB  die ! ' 

• — the  gods,  to  whom  Wr.  Barry  appealed,  saluted  this 
heroic  wish  with  immense  applause,  and  the  general  clapped 
his  hands  prodigiously.  lUs  daughter  was  rather  dis- 
concerted, 

'  This  Douglas  is  not  only  brave,  but  he  is  modest ! ' 
sajB  papa. 
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'  I  own  I  think  ibe  need  not  have  asked  for.  a  gigatitic 
Dane,'  says  Theo,  emjlittg,  ob  Lady-  Kaudolph  Altered 
in  tlie  midst  of  tbe  gallery -thunder.  ■ 

When  the  applause  hod  subsided,  Lady  Raudolj^  is 
made  to  say — 

'  My  «on,  I  he»rd  a  voice  ! ' 

'  I  think  she  did  hear  a  voice  ! '  cries  papa.  '  Why,  the 
fellow  was  bellowing  like  a  bull  of  Baaan.  And  the  general 
would  scarcely  benave  himself  from  thencrforth  to  the 
end  of  the  performance.  He  said  he  was  heartily  glad 
that  the  young  gentleman  was  put  to  death  behind  the 
scenes.  When  Lady  Randolph's  friend  described  bow  her 
mistress  had  '  flown  like  lightning  up  the  hill,  and  plunged 
herself  into  the  empty  air,  Mr.  Lambert  said  he  was  de- 
lighted to  be  rid  ot  her.  '  And  as  for  that  story  of  her 
early  marriage,'  says  he,  '  I  have  my  very  strongest 
doubts  about  it.' 

'  Nonsense,  Martin  !  Look,  children  !  Their  royal  high- 
nesses E^«  moving.' 

The  tragedy  over,  the  princess  dowager  and  the  prince 
were,  in  fact,  retiring  ;  though,  I  dare  say,  the  latter,  who 
was  always  fond  of  a  farce,  would  have  been  far  better 
pleased  with  that  which  followed,  than  he  had  been  with 
MI.  Home's  dreary  tragic  masterpiece. 


CHAPTER  LX 

VUOH  TBBiTS  or  MACBETH,  A  aUPPEB,  AND  A  PKETTr  KBTIUB 

HEN  the  performaaces 
were  concluded,  our 
irlends    took    coach 
for  Mr.  Warrington's 
lodging,  where    the 
Virgink'na  had  pro- 
vided an  elegant  sup- 
per. Mr.  Warrington 
was   eager  to   treat 
them   in  the   hand- 
Bomest  manoer,  and 
the  general  and  his 
wife  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  the  two 
bachelors,  pleased  to 
think  that  they  could 
give    their   young   friends   pleasure.     General   and   Mrs. 
Lambert,    their  son    from    college,   their  two   blooming 
daughters,  and  Mr.  Spencer  of  the  Temple,  a  new  friend 
whom  Geoi^e  had  met  at  the  coftee-house,  formed  the 
party,  and    partook  with   cheerfuhieBS   of   the  landlady's 
fare.      The   order  of  their  sitting  I  have  not    been  ablp 
etxactly  to   ascertain ;    but,  somehow.  Miss  Theo  had   a 
place  next  to  the  chickens  and  Mr.   George  Warrington, 
whilst  Miss  Hetty  and  a  ham  divided  the  attentions  of 
Mr.   Harry,    Mrs.  Lambert  must  have  been  on  George's 
right  handi  so  that  we  have  but  to  settle  the  three  places 
of  the  general,  bis  son,  and  the  Temj^ar. 

Mr.  Spencer  had  been  at  the  other  theatre,  whwe,  on 
a  fcffmer  day,  be  had  actually  introduced  George  to  the 
green-room.  The  conversation  about  the  play  was  resumed, 
a>nd.  some  of  the  party  peffiisted  in  being  del^hted  wit^  it. 
'  As  for  what  our  gentlemen  say,  ai,'  cries  Mrs.  Lambert 
to  Mr.  Spencer,  '  you  must  not  believe  a  wOTd  of  it.  'Tis 
a  delightful  piece,  and  my  husband  and  Mr.  George  braved 
as  ill  as  possible.' 
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*  We  laughed  in  the  wrong  place,  and  when  we  ought 
to  have  cried,'  the  general  owned,  '  that's  the  truth.' 

'  You  caused  all  the  people  in  the  boxes  about  us  to 
look  round,  and  cry  "  Hush ! "  You  made  the  pit  folks 
say,  "  Silence  in  the  boxes  yonder  !  "  Such  behaviour 
I  never  knew,  and  quite  blushed  for  you,  Mr.  Lambert ! ' 

'Mamma  thought  it  was  a  tragedy,  and  we  thought  it 
was  a  piece  of  fun,'  says  the  general.  '  George  and  I 
behaved  perfectly  well,  didn't  we,  Theo  ? ' 

'  Not  when  I  was  looking  your  way,  papa ! '  Theo  repliefl. 
At  which  the  general  asks,  '  Was  there  ever  such  a  saucy 
baggage  seen  ? ' 

'  You  know,  sir,  I  didn't  speak  till  I  was  bid,'  Theo 
continues,  modestly.  '  I  own  I  was  very  much  moved 
by  the  play,  and  the  beauty  and  acting  of  Mrs.  Woffington. 
I  was  sorry  that  the  poor  fliother  should  find  her  child, 
and  lose  him.  I  am  sorry  too,  papa,  if  I  oughtn't  to  have 
bemi  8(Mrry  ! '  adds  the  young  lady,  with  a  smile. 

'  Women  are  not  so  clever  as  men,  you  know,  Theo ! ' 
cries  Hetty  from  her  end  of  the  table,  with  a  sly  look  at 
Harry.  '  The  next  time  we  go  to  the  play,  please,  brother 
Jack,  pinch  us  when  we  ought  to  cry,  or  give  us  a  nudge 
when  it  is  right  to  laugh.' 

*I  wish  we  could  have  had  the  fight,'  said  General 
Lambert — '  the  fight  between  little  Norval  and  the  gigantic 
Norwegian — that  would  have  been  rare  sport :  and  you 
should  write,  Jack,  and  suggest  it  to  Mr.  Bich,  the  manager ! ' 

'  I  have  not  seen  that :  but  I  saw  Slack  and  Broughton 
At  Marybone  Cjardeos  !' says  Harry,  gravely;  and  wondered 
il  be  had  said  something  witty,  as  all  the  company  laughed 
so.  '  It  would  require  no  giant,'  he  added,  '  to  knock 
over  yonder  Uttle  fellow  in  the  red  boote.  I,  for  one, 
could  throw  him  over  my  shoulder.' 

'  Mr.  Garriok  is  a  little  man.  But  there  are  times  when 
he  looks  a  giant,'  says  Mr.  Spencer.  '  How  gnuid  he  was 
in  Macbeth,  Mr.  Warrington  I  How  awful  that  dan;er- 
scene  was  I  You  should  have  se^i  our  host,  lad^s  1 
I  presented  Mr.  Warrington  in  the  green-room,  to  Mr. 
Garrick  and  Mrs.  Fritcbard,  ajid  Lady  Maobeth  did  him 
the  honour  to  take  a  pindi  out  of  his  box.' 

'  Did  the  wife  of  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  sneeae  ?  *  aaked 
the  Kflaer^  in  an  awful  voice. 

She  thanked  Mr.  Warrington,  in  tones  so  hollow  and 
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tn^c,  fhtkt  he  started  back,  and  must  have  upset  Bome 
of  his  rappee,  for  Macbeth  sneezed  thrice.' 

'  Macbeth,  Macbeth,  Macbeth  ! '  cries  the  general. 

'  And  the  great  phUosopher  who  was  standins  by,— Mr. 
Johnson,  says,  "  You  must  mind,  Davy,  lest  thy  sneeze 
should  awaken  Duncan  t"  who,  by  the  way,  waa  talking 
with  the  t^ree  witches  as  they  eat  against  the  walL' 

'  What !  Have  you  been  behind  the  scenes  at  the  piay  ? 
Oh,  I  would  give  worlds  to  go  behind  the  scenes  !  cries 
Theo. 

'  And  see  the  ropes  pulled,  and  smell  the  t^low  candles, 
and  look  at  the  pasteboard  gold,  and  the  tinsel  jewels, 
and  the  painted  old  women,  Theo  ?  No.  Do  not  look 
too  close,'  says  the  sceptical  young  host,  demurely  drinking 
a  glass  of  hock.     '  You  were  angry  with  your  papa  and  me.' 

'  Nay,  George  ! '  cries  the  girl. 

'  Nay  ?  I  say,  yes  !  You  were  angry  with  us  because 
we  laughed  when  you  were  disposed  to  be  crying.  If  I 
may  speak  for  you,  sir,  as  well  as  myself,'  says  George 
(with  a  bow  to  his  guest.  General  Lambert),  '  I  think 
we  were  not  inclined  to  weep,  like  the  ladies,  because 
we  stood  behind  the  author's  scenes  of  the  play,  as  it  were. 
Looking  close  up  to  the  young  hero,  we  saw  how  much  of 
him  was  rant  and  tinsel ;  and  as  for  the  pale,  tragical  mother, 
that  her  pallor  was  white  chalk,  and  her  grief  her  pocket- 
handkerchief.  Own  now,  Theo,  you  thought  me  very 
unfeeling  ? ' 

'  If  you  find  it  out,  sir,  without  my  owning  it, — what 
is  the  good  of  my  confessing  ? '  says  Theo. 

'Suppose  I  were  to  diet'  goes  on  George,  'audyou 
saw  Harry  in  grief,  you  would  be  seeing  a  genuine  affliction, 
a  real  tragedy  ;  you  would  grieve  too.  But  you  wouldn't 
be  affected  if  you  saw  the  undertaker  in  weepers  and  a 
blaok  cloak  I ' 

'  Indeed,  but  I  should,  sir  ! '  says  Mrs.  Lambert ;  '  and 
So,  I  promise  you,  would  any  daughter  of  mine.' 

'  Perhaps  we  might  find  weepers  of  our  own,  Mr.  Warring- 
ton,' says  Theo,  '  in  sudi  a  case.' 

'  Would  you  1 '  cries  Geoi^e,  and  his  cheeks  and  Theo's 
simultaneously  flushed  up  with  ted;  I  suppoee  because 
they  botti  saw  Hetty's  bright  young  eyes  Watching  them.  ^ 

*  The  elder  writers  understood  but  little  of  the  pathetic,' 
remained  Mr.  Spencer,  the  Temple  wit. 
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'  What  do  you  think  of  Sophocles  and  Antigone  ? '  calls 
out  Mr.  John  Lambert. 

'  Faith,  our  wits  trouble  tbemBelves  little  about  him, 
unless  an  Oxford  gentleman  comes  to  remind  us  of  him  ! 
I  did  not  mean  to  go  ba«k  further  than  Mr.  Shakespeare, 
who,  as  yon  will  all  fffiree,  does  not  understand  the  elegant 
and  pathetic  OS  wellas  the  modema.  Has  he  ever  appmached 
Belvidera,  or  Monimia,  or  Jane  Shore ;  or  ■  can  you  find 
in  bis  comic  female  characters  the  elegance  of  Congreve  ! ' 
and  the  Teiiq)lar  offered  snuS  to  the  right  and  left. 

'  I  think  AJx.  Spencer  himself  must  bare  tried  his  hand  ?  ' 
asks  some  one. 

'  Many  gentlemen  of  leisure  have.  Mr.  Garrick,  I  own, 
has  had  a  piece  of  mine,  and  returned  it.' 

'  And  I  confess  that  I  have  four  acts  of  a  play  in  one  of 
my  boxes,'  says  George. 

'  I'll  be  bound  to  say  it's  as  good  as  any  of  'em,'  whispers 
Harry  to  bis  neighbour. 

'  Is  it  a  trage<w  or  a  comedy  ? '  aaks  Mrs.  Lambert. 

'Oh,  a  tragedy,  and  two  or  three  dreadful  murders 
at  least ! '  Geoi^e  replies. 

'  Let  us  play  it,  and  let  the  audience  look  to  their  eyes  ! 
Yet  my  chief  humour  is  for  a  tyrant,'  says  the  general. 

'  The  tragedy,  the  tragedy  !  Go  and  fetch  the  tjt^edy 
this  moment,  Gumbo  1 '  calls  Mrs.  Lambert  to  the  black. 
Gumbo  makes  a  low  bow  and  says,  '  Tragedy.  ?  yes, 
madam.' 

*  In  the  great  oowskin  trunk.  Gumbo,'  George  says, 
gravely. 

Gombo  bows  and  says,  '  Yes,  sir,'  with  still  superior 
gravity. 

'But  my  tragedy. is  at  the  bottom  of  I  don't  know  how 
much  linen,  packages,  books,  and  boots,  Hetty.' 

'  Never  mind,  let  us  have  it,  and  fling  the  linen  out  of 
window  ! '  (^es  Miss  Hetty. 

'  And  the  great  cowskiu  trunk  is  at  our  agent's  at  Bristol : 
so  Gumbo  must  get  post-horses,  and  we  can  keep  it  up  till 
he  returns  the  day  after  to-morrow,'  says  George. 

The  ladies  grotuoed  a  oomical  Oh!    and  papa,  perhaps 

mc«e  seriously;  said  ;  '  Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  escape, 

l«t  us  be  thioking  of  going  home  too.     Our  young  geuUe- 

T^em  have  treated  us  nobly,  and  we  will  ajl  dnnk  a  parting 

nper  to  Madam  &mond  WarriogtCNa  of  Castlewood,  in 
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Virginia.  Suppose,  boyB,  you  were  to  find  a  tall,  hand- 
some stepfather  when  you  got  home  ?  Ladies  as  old  as 
she  have  been  known  to  marry  before  now.' 

'  To  Madam  Esmond  Warrington,  my  old  schoolfellow  1 ' 
cries  Mrs.  Lambert.  '  I  shall  write  and  tell  her  what  a 
pretty  supper  her  sons  have  given  us  :  and,  Mr.  George, 
I  won't  say  how  ill  you  behaved  at  the  play ! '  And,  with 
this  last  toast,  the  company  took  leave ;  the  general's 
coaoh  and  servant,  with  a  mimbeau,  bang  in  waiting  to 
carry  his  family  home. 

After  such  an  entertfunment  as  that  which  Mr.  War- 
rington had  given,  what  could  be  more  natur^  or  proper 
thfui  a  visit  from  him  to  his  guests,  to  inquire  how  they 
had  reached  home  and  rested  ?  Why,  their  coach  might 
have  taken  the  open  country  behind  Montagu  House, 
in  the  direction  of  Oxford  Road,  and  been  waylaid  by 
footpads  in  the  fields.  The  ladies  might  have  caught  cold 
or  slept  ill  after  the  excitement  of  the  tragedy.  In  a  word, 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  make  any  excuse  at  all 
to  himself  or  them  for  visiting  his  kind  friends ;  and  he 
shut  his  books  early  at  the  Sloane  Museum,  and  perhaps 
thought,  as  he  walked  away  thence,  that  he  remembered 
vety  little  about  what  he  htid  been  reading. 

Pray  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  eagerness,  this  hesitation, 
this  pshaing  and  shilly-shallying,  these  doubts,  this  trem<H 
as  he  knocks  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Lambert's  lodgings  in 
Dean  Street,  and  surveys  the  footman  who  comes  to  his 
summons?  Does  any  young  man  read?  does  any  dd 
one  remember  ?  does  any  wearied,  worn,  disappointed 
pulseless  heart  recall  the  time  of  its  full  beat  and  euly 
throbbing  T  It  is  ever  ao  many  hundred  years  since  some 
of  OS  were  young ;  and  we  forget,  but  do  not  all  forget. 
No,  madam,  we  remember  with  advantages,  as  Shakespeare's 
Harry  promised  his  soldiers  they  should  do  if  thw  survived 
Agincourt  and  that  day  of  St.  Crispin.  'Warn  okl  t^argcrs 
turned  out  to  grass,  if  the  trumpet  sounds  over  the  hedge, 
may  we  not  kick  up  our  old  heels,  and  gallop  a  minute  or 
so  about  the  paddodk,  till  we  are  brought  up  roaring  T 
I  do  not  care  for  clown  and-  pantaloon  now,  and  think 
the  fairy  ugly,  and  her  verses  insufferable :  bat  I  like  to 
Bee  children  at  a,  pantomime.  I  do  not  dance,  or  eat  supper 
any  more  j     but   I   Mke  to  watch   Eugenio  and  Plirtilla 
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twirling  round  in  a  pretty  waltz,  or  Lucinda  and  Ardentio 
pulling  a  cracker.  Burn  your  little  fingers,  cluldrenl 
Blaze  out  little  kindly  flames  from  each  othfir's  eyes ! 
And  then  draw  close  together  and  read  the  motto  (that  old 
namby-pamby  motto,  bo  stale  and  so  new !) — I  say,  let 
her  lipe  read  it,  and  his  construe  it ;  and  so  divide  the 
sweetmeat,  young  people,  and  crunch  it  between  you, 
I  have  no  teeth.  Bitter  almonds  and  sugar  disagree  with 
me,  I  tell  you  :  but,  for  all  that,  shall  not  bon-bons  melt 
in  the  mouth  ? 

We  follow  John  upstairs  to  the  general's  apartments, 
and  enter  with  Mr.  George  Esmond  Warrington,  who 
makes  a  prodigious  fine  bow.  There  is  only  one  lady  in 
the  room,  seat^  near  a  window  :  there  is  not  often  much 
sunshine  in  Dean  Street :  the  young  lady  in  the  window 
is  no  special  beauty :  but  it  is  spring-time,  and  she  is 
blooming  vernally.  A  bunch  of  fresh  roses  is  flushing  in 
her  cheek.  I  suppose  her  eyes  are  violets.  If  we  lived 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  wrote  in  the  GeiUhman's  or  the 
London  Magazine.,  we  should  tell  Mr.  Sylvanus  Urban 
that  her  neck  was  the  lily,  and  her  shape  the  nymph's ; 
we  should  write  an  acrostic  about  her,  and  celebrate  our 
Lambertella  in  osi  elegant  poem,  still  to  be  read  between 
a  neat  new  engraved  plan  of  the  city  of  Prague  and  the 
King  of  Prussia's  camp,  and  a  map  of  Maryland  and  the 
Delaware  counties. 

Here  is  Miss  Theo  blushing  like  a  rose.  What  oould 
mamma  have  meant  an  hour  since  by  insisting  that  she 
was  very  pale  and  tired,  and  had  best  not  oome  out  to-day 
with  the  rest  of  the  party  ?  They  were  gone  to  pay  their 
comphments  to  my  Lord  Wrotham's  ladies,  aiuj  thank 
them  for  the  house  in  their  absence;  and  papa  waa  at 
the  Horse  Guards.  He  is  in  greats  spirits,  I  believe  he 
expects  some  command,  though  mamma  is  in  a  sad  tremor 
lest  he  should  again  be  ordered  abroad. 
.  '  Your  brother  and  mine  are  going  to  ^ee  our  Utile 
brother  at  his  school  at  the  Chartreux.  My  brothers  are 
both  to  be  clergymen,  I  tinnk,'  Miss  Theo  continues. 
She  is  assiduously  hemming  at  some  article  c^  boyish 
wearing  apparel  as  she  talks.  A  hundred  years  ago,  young 
ladles  were  not  afraid  either  to  make  shirts,  or  to  name  thena. 
MnyJ,  I  don't  say  they  were  :the  worse  or  the  better  for  that 
'^  ■"«  Btitehing  or  plain  i^peaking  :   and  have  not  the  least 
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de^re,  my  dear  young  lady,  that  you  should  make  puddings 
or  I  should  black  boots. 

So  Harry  has  been  with  them  ?  '  He  rtften  comes,  almost 
every  day,'  Theo  says,  looking  up  in  George's  face.  '  Poor 
fellow  !  He  likes  us  better  than  the  fine  folks,  who  don't 
care  for  hiip  now — ^now  he  is  no  longer  a  fine  folk  himself,' 
adds  the  girl,  smiling.  '  Why  have  you  not  set  up  for  the 
fashion,  and  frequented  the  chocolate -houses  and  the  race- 
courses, Mr,  Warrington  t ' 

'  Has  my  brothel  got  so  much  good  out  of  his  gay  haunts 
or  his  grand  friends,  that  I  should  imitate  him  ? ' 

'  You  might  at  least  go  to  Sir  Miles  Warrington ;  sure 
his  arms  are  open  to  "receive  you.  Her  ladyship  was  here 
this  morning  in  her  chair,  and  to  hear  her  praises  of  you  ! 
She  declares  you  are  in  a  certain  way  to  preferment.  She 
says  his  royal  highness  the  duke  made  much  of  you  at 
Court,  When  you  are  a  great  man  will  you  forget  us, 
Mr.  Warrington  ? ' 

*  Yes,  when  I  am  a  great  man  I  will,  Miss  Lambert,' 

'  Well !   Mr.  George,  then ' 

'  Mr.  George  ! ' 

'  When  papa  and  mamma  are  here,  I  suppose  there  need 
be  no  mistering,'  says  Theo,  looking  out  of  Uie  window,  ever 
so  httle  frightened,  '  And  what  have  you  been  doing, 
sir  ?  Beading  "books,  or  writing  more  of  your  tragedy  J 
Is  it  going  to  be  a  tragedy  to  make  us  cry,  as  we  like  them, 
or  oijy  to  frighten  us,  as  you  like  them  ? ' 

'  There  is  plenty  of  killing,  but,  I  fear,  not  much  crying. 
I  have  not  met  many  women,  I  have  not  been  very 
intimate  with  those,  I  dare  say  what  I  have  written  is 
only  taken  out  of  books  or  parodied  from  poems  which 
I  have  read  and  imitated  hke  other  young  men.  Women 
do  not  speak  to  me,  generally ;  I  am  said  to  have  a  sar- 
castic way  which  displeases  them.' 

'  Perhaps  you  never  cared  to  please  them  ? '  inquires 
Miss  Theo,  with  a  blush. 

'  I  displeased  you  last  night ;  you  know  I  did  ?  ' 

'  Yes ;  only  it  can't  be  caU^  displeasure,  and  after- 
wards I  thought  I  was  wrong,' 

'  pid  you  think  about  me  at  aU  when  I  was  away,  Theo  ? ' 

'  Yea,  George — that  is,  Mr.— well,  George !  I  thought 
you  and  papa  were  right  about  the  play ;  and,  as  you  «aid, 
that  it  was  not  reaJ  sorrow,  only  affectation,  which  was 
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moving  us.  I  wonder  whether  it  is  good  or  iU  fortane  to 
see  so  clearly  ?  Hetty  and  I  agreed  that  we  would  be 
very  careful,  for  the  future,  how  we  allowed  ourselves  to 
enjoy  a  tragedy.  So  be  careful  when  yours  comes  ? 
What  is  the  name  of  it  ? ' 

'  He  is  not  christened.    Will  you  be  the  godmother  ? 

The  name  of  the  chief  character  is '     But  at  this  very 

moment  mamma  and  Miss  Hetty  arrived  from  their  walk ; 
and  mamma  straightway  began  protesting  that  she  never 
expected  to  see  Mr.  Warrington  at  all  that  day — that  is, 
she  thought  he  might  come — that  is,  it  was  very  good  of 
him  to  come,  and  the  play  and  the  supper  of  yesterday 
were  all  charming,  except  that  Theo  had  a  little  headache 
this  morning. 

'  I  dare  say  it  is  better  now,  mamma,'  says  Miss  Hetty. 

'  Indeed,  my  dear,  it  never  was  of  any  consequence ; 
and  I  told  mamma  so,'  says  Miss  Theo,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head. 

Then  they  fell  to  talking  about  Harry.  He  was  very 
low.  He  must  have  something  to  do.  He  was  always 
going  to  the  Mihta^  Coffee-house,  and  perpetually  poring 
over  the  King  of  Prussia's  campaigns,  u  was  not  fair 
upon  him,  to  bid  him  remain  in  London,  after  his  deposition, 
as  it  were.  He  said  nothing,  but  you  could  see  how  he 
regretted  his  previous  useless  life,  and  felt  his  present 
dependence,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  avoided  his  former 
haunts  and  associates.  Passing  by  the  guard  at  St.  James's, 
with  John  Lambert,  he  had  said  to  brother  Jack,  '  Why 
mayn't  I  be  a  soldier,  too  ?  I  am  as  tall  as  yonder  fellow, 
and  can  kill  with  a  fowUng-piece  as  well  as  any  man  I  know. 
But  I  can't  earn  so  much  as  sixpence  a  day.  I  have 
squandered  my  own  bread,  and  now  I  am  eating  half  my 
brother's.  He  is  the  best  of  brothers,  but  so  much  the 
more  shame  that  I  should  live  upon  him.  Don't  tell  my 
brother.  Jack  Lambert.'  '  And  my  boy  promised  he 
wouldn't  tell,'  says  Mrs.  Lambert.  No  doubt.  The 
girls  were  both  out  of  the  room  when  their  mother  made 
this  speech  to  George  Warrington.  He,  for  his  part,  said 
he  had  written  home  to  his  mother — that  half  his  little 
patrimony,  the  other  half  likewise,  if  wanted,  were  at 
Harry's  disposal,  for  purchasing  a  commission,  or  for  any 
'•■•ler  project  which  might  bring  him  occupation  or 
anoement. 
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'  He  luts  got  a  good  brother,  that  is  sure.  Let  us  hope  for 
good  times  for  him,'  sighs  the  lady. 

'  The  Danes  always  come  pour  qui  sfaif  aUendre,'  George 
Baid,  in  a  low  voice. 

*  What,  you  heard  that  T      Ah,   George !   my  Theo  is 

an Ah  !  never  mind  what  she  is,  George  Warrington,' 

cried  the  pleased  mother,  with  brimful  eyes.     '  Bah  !  I  am 
going  to  make  a  gaby  of  myself,  as  I  did  at  the  tragedy.' 

Now  Mr.  George  had  been  revolving  a  fine  private  scheme, 
which  he  thought  might  turn  to  his  brother's  advantage. 
After  George's  presentation  to  hia  royal  highness  at  Ken- 
sington, more  persons  than  one,  his  friend  General  Lambert 
indaded,  had  told  him  that  the  duke  had  inquired  regarding 
him,  and  had  asked  why  the  young  man  t^d  not  come  to 
his  lev6e.  Importunity  so  august  could  not  but  be  satisfied. 
A  day  was  appointed  between  Mr.  Ijambert  and  his  young 
friend,  and  they  went  to  jpay  their  duty  to  his  royal  highness 
at  his  bouse  in  Pall  Mall. 

When  it  came  to  George's  turn  to  make  a  bow,  the  prince 
was  especially  gracious ;  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Warrington  at 
some  iMigtb  about  Braddock  and  the  war,  and  was  appar- 
ently pleased  with  the  modesty  and  intelligence  of  the 
young  gentiemsji's  answers.  George  ascribed  the  failure 
of  the  expedition  to  the  panic  and  surprise  certainly,  but 
more  especially  to  the  delays  occasioned  by  the  rapacity, 
selfishness,  and  unfair  dealing  of  the  people  of  the  colonies 
towui^s  the  king's  troops  who  were  come  to  defend  them. 
'  Could  we  have  moved,  sir,  a  month  sooner,  the  fort  waa 
certainly  ours,  and  the  little  army  had  never  been  defeated,' 
Mr.  Warrington  said ;  in  which  observation  his  royal 
highness  entirely  concurred. 

I  am  told  you  saved  yourself,  sir,  mainly  by  your  know- 
ledge of  the  French  language,'  the  royal  duke  then  affably 
observed.  Mr.  Warrington  modestly  mentioned  how  he 
had  been  in  the  French  colonies  in  his  youth,  and  had 
opportunities  of  acquiring  that  tongue. 

The  prince  {who  tiad  a  great  urbanity  when  well  pleased, 
and  the  finest  sense  of  humour)  condescended  to  ask  who 
had  taught  Mr.  Warrington  the  language ;  and  to  express 
his  opinion,  that,  for  the  pronunciation,  the  French  ladies 
were  by  far  the  best  teachers. 

The  young  Vii^nian  gentleman  made  a  low  bow,  and 
Baid  it  was  not  for  him  to  gainsay  his  royal  highness ;  uj 
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which  the  duke  was  good  enough  to  say  (in  a  jocose  manner) 
that  Mr.  Warrington  waa  a  sly  d<^. 

Mr.  W.  remaining  respectfully  silent,  the  prince  continued 
most  kindly :  '  I  take  the  field  immediately  against  the 
Frwich,  who,  as  you  know,  are  threatening  his  Majesty's 
Electoral  dominionB.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  make  the 
campaign  with  me,  your  skill  in  the  language  may  be 
useful,  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  more  fortunate  than,  poor 
Braddock ! '  Every  eye  waa  fixed  on  a  young  man  to  whom 
so  great  a  jwince  offered  bo  signal  a  favour. 

And  now  it  was  that  Mr,  George  thought  he  would  make 
his  very  cleverest  speech.  '  Sir,'  he  said,  '  your  royal 
highnesa's  moat  kind  proposal  does  me  infinite  honour, 
but ' 

'  But  what,  sir  ?  '  says  the  pince,  staring  at  him. 

'  But  I  have  entered  myself  of  the  Temple,  to  study  our 
laws,  and  to  fit  myself  for  my  duties  at  home.  If  my  having 
been  wounded  in  the  service  of  my  country  be  any  claim 
on  your  kindnesa,  I  would  humbly  ask  that  my  brother, 
who  knows  the  French  language  as  well  aa  myself,  and 
has  far  more  strength,  courage,  and  military  genius,  might 
be  allowed  to  serve  your  royal  highness  in  the  place  of ' 

'  Enough,  enough,  sir ! '  cried  out  the  juatly  irritated  son 
of  the  monarch.  '  What  ?  I  offer  you  a  favour,  and  you 
hand  it  over  to  your  brother  ?  Wait,  sir,  tiJl  I  offer  you 
another  ! '  And  with  this  the  prince  turned  his  back  upon 
Mr.  Warrington,  just  ae  abruptly  as  he  turned  it  <ni  the 
French  a  few  months  afterwards. 

'  Oh,  George !  Oh,  George !  Here's  a  pretty  kettle  of 
fish!'  groan^  General  I^mbert,  ae  he  and  his  young 
friend  walked  home  together. 


CHAPTER  LXI 

nr  WniOS  THB  PIUHOH   MARCHES   UP  THE  BILL  AKD   DOWN  AOAIH 

B  understand  the  reapectful  indig- 
nation  of  ali  loyal  Britons  when 
they  come  to  read  of  Mr.  George 
Warrington's    conduct    towards    a 
gallant  and    gracious  prince,    the 
beloved  son  of  the  best  of  mon- 
archa,    and     the     captain-general 
of  the    British    army.    What    an 
inestimable    favour    has    not    the 
young     man    alighted !     What    a 
chance    of   promotion  had  he   not 
thrown     away !      Will     Esmond, 
whose   language  was   always   rich 
in  blasphemiea,  employed  his  very 
strongest   curaea    in    speaking    of 
his    cousin's     behaviour,   and    ex- 
pressed his   delight  that  the  con- 
founded young  Mohock  was  cut- 
ting his  own  throat.  Cousin  Castle- 
wood  said  that  a  savage  gentleman  had  a  right  to  scalp 
himself  if  he  liked :   or  perhaps,  he  added  charitably,  our 
cousin,  Mr.  Warrington,  heard  enough  of  the  war-whoop  in 
Braddock's  affair,  and  has  no  more  stomach  for  fighting. 
Mr.  Will  rejoiced  that  the  younger  brother  had  gone  to  the 
deuce,  and  he  rejoiced  to  think  that  the  elder  was  following 
him.     The  firat  time  he  met  the  fellow.  Will  said,  he  should 
take  care  to  let  Mr.  George  know  what  he  thought  of  him. 
'  If  you  intend  to  insult  George,  at  least  you  had  best 
take  care  that  his  brother  Harry  is  out  of  hearing  ! '  cried 
Lady  Maria — on  which  we  may  fancy  more  curses  uttered 
by  Mr.  Will,  with  regard  to  his  twin  kinsfolk. 

'  Ta,  ta,  ta  t '  says  my  lord.     '  No  more  of  this  squabbling ! 
We  c«Hi't  be  all  warriors  in  the  family  ! ' 

'  I  never  heard  your  lordahip  laid  claim  to  be  one  ! '  aays 
Maria. 

'  Never,   my  dear ;    quite  the  contrary !     Will  ia  our 
champion,  and  one  is  quite  enough  in  the  house.     So  I  dare 
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say  with  the  two  Mohocks ;— Geoi^e  is  the  student,  imd 
Harry  is  the  fighting  man.  When  you  intended  to  quarrel, 
Will,  what  a  pity  it  was  you  had  not  George,  instead  (^ 
t'other,  to  your  hand  !  ' 

'  Your  lordship's  hand  is  famous — at  piquet,'  says 
Will's  mother. 

'  It  18  a  pretty  one  ! '  says  my  lord,  surveying  his  fingers 
with  a  simper.  '  My  Lord  Hervey's  glove  and  mine  were 
of  a  size.  Yes,  my  hand,  as  you  say,  is  more  fitted  for 
cards  than  for  war.  Yours,  my  Lady  Castlewood,  is  pretty 
dexterous,  too.  How  I  bless  the  day  when  you  bestowed 
it  on  my  lamented  father  ! '  In  this  play  of  sarcasm,  as 
in  some  other  games  of  skill,  his  lordship  was  not  sorry 
to  engE^e,  having  a  cool  head,  and  being  able  to  beat  his 
family  all  round. 

Madame  de  Bemst^,  when  she  heard  of  Mr.  War- 
rington's bivue,  was  exceedingly  angry,  stormed,  and 
scolded  her  immediate  household ;  and  would  have  scolded 
George,  but  she  was  growing  old,  and  had  not  the  courage 
of  her  early  days.  Moreover,  she  was  a  little  afraid  of  her 
nephew,  and  respectful  in  her  behaviour  to  him.  *  You  will 
never  make  your  fortune  at  Court,  nephew  ! '  she  groaned, 
when,  soon  after  his  discomfiture,  the  young  gentleman 
went  to  wait  upon  her, 

'  It  was  never  my  wish,  madam  ! '  said  Mr,  George,  in 
a  very  statdy  manner. 

'  Your  wish  was  to  help  Harry  ?  You  might  hereafter 
have  been  of  service  to  your  brother,  had  you  accepted 
the  duke's  offer.  Princes  do  not  love  to  have  their  favours 
refused,  and  I  don't  wonder  that  his  royal  highness  was 


'  General  Lambert  said  the  same  thing,'   Gewge  con- 
fessed, turning  rather  red ;    '  and  I  see  now  that  I  was    ' 
wrong.     But  you  must  please  remember  that  I  had  never    I 
seen  a  Court  before,  and  I  suppose  I  am  scarce  likely  to    I 
shine  in  one.'  I 

'  I  think  possibly  not,  my  good  nephew,'  sa^  the  aunt, 
ti^ng  snuff.  I 

*  And  what  then  ?  '  asked  George.     '  I  never  had  ambition 
t<x  that  kind  of  glory,  and  can  make  myself  quite  easy    ' 
^thout  it.    When  his  royal  highness  spoke  to  me — moet 
■indly,  as  I  own — my  thought  was,  I  ^all  make  a  very 

1  soldier,  and  my  brother  would  be  a  very  good  (me. 
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He  has  a  hundred  good  qntdittes  for  the  profession,  in  which 
I  am  deficient ;  and  would  have  served  a  commanding 
ofGoer  far  better  than  I  ever  could.  Say  the  duke  is  in 
battle,  and  his  horae  is  shot,  as  my  poor  chief's  was  at 
home,  would  he  not  be  better  for  a  beast  that  bad  courage 
and  strength  to  bear  him  anywhere,  than  with  one  that 
could  not  carry  his  weight  ? ' 

'  Au  fait.  His  royal  highness's  charger  must  be  a  strong 
one,  my  dear  '. '  says  the  old  lady. 

'  Expende  Hanniba^em'  mutters  Geoi^e,  with  a  shrug. 
'  Our  Hannibal  wei^  no  trifle.' 

'  I  don't  quite  follow  you,  sir,  and  your  Haimibal,'  the 
baroness  remarks. 

'  When  Mr.  Wolfe  and  Mr.  Lambert  remonstrated  witli 
me  as  you  have  done,  madam,'  George  rejoins,  with  a  laugh, 
'  I  maide  this  same  defence  which  I  am  making  to  you. 
I  said  I  offered  to  the  prince  the  best  soldier  in  the  family, 
and  the  two  gentlemen  allowed  that  my  blunder  at  least  had 
some  excuse.  Who  knows  but  that  they  may  set  me  right 
with  his  royal  highness  ?  The  taste  I  have  had  of  battles 
has  shown  me  how  httle  my  genius  inchnes  that  way. 
We  saw  the  Scotch  play  which  everybody  is  talking  about 
t'other  night.  And  when  the  hero,  young  Nerval,  said 
how  he  longed  to  follow  to  the  field  some  warlike  lord, 
I  thou^t  to  myself,  "how  like  my  Harry  is  to  him,  except 
that  he  doth  not  brag."  Harry  is  pining  now  for  a  red 
coat,  and,  if  we  don't  mind,  will  take  the  shilHng.  He 
has  the  map  of  Germany  for  ever  under  his  eyes,  and 
follows  the  Kitig  of  Prussia  everywhere.  He  is  not  afraid 
of  men  or  gods.  As  for  me,  I  love  my  books  and  quiet 
best,  and  to  read  about  battles  in  Homer  or  Lucan.' 

'  Then  what  made  a  soldier  of  you  at  all,  my  dear  ? 
And  why  did  you  not  send  Harry  with  Mr.  Braddock,  in- 
stead of  goii^  yourself  t '  asked  Madame  de  Bernstein. 

'  My  mother  loved  her  younger  scm  the  best,'  said  Geo^e, 
darkly.  *  Besides,  with  the  enemy  invadii^  our  country, 
it  was  my  dut^,  as  the  head  of  our  family,  to  go  on  the 
campaign.     Had  I  be^i  a  Scotchman  twelve  years  ago, 

I  should  have  been  a * 

'  Hush,  sir  !  or  I  shall  be  more  angry  than  ever  ! '  said 
the  old  lady,  with  a  perfectly  pleased  face. 

George's  explanation  might  thus  appease  Madame  de 
Semstein,  an  old  woman  whose  principles  we  fear  were- 
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but  loose  :  but  to  the  \oysi  heart  of  Sir  Miles  Wanringtoa 
and  his  lady,  the  young  man's  coiuiuct  gave  a  severe 
blow  indeed !  '  I  should  have  thought,'  her  ladyship 
said,  '  from  my  sister  Esmond  Warriogton's  letter,  tha4j 
my  brother's  widow  was  a  woman  of  good  sense  and  judge- 
ment, and  that  she  had  educated  her  sons  in  a  becoming 
manner.  But  what.  Sir  Miles,  what,  my  dear  Thomas 
Claypool,  can  we  think  of  an  education  which  baa  resulted 
so  lamentably  for  both  these  young  men  ?  * 

'  The  elder  seems  to  know  a  power  of  Latin,  thongb, 
and  speaks  the  French  and  the  German  too.  I  beard 
him  with  the  Hanover  Envoy,  at  the  baroness's  root,'  says 
Mr.  Claypool.  '  The  French  he  jabbered  quite  easy  :  and 
when  ho  was  at  a  loss  for  tho  High  Ihitch,  he  and  the  envoy 
began  in  Latin,  and  talked  away  till  all  the  room  Btared.' 

'  It  is  not  lai^uage,  but  principles,  Thomas  Clasrpool ! ' 
ezcUums  the  virtuous  matron.  '  Wbat  must  Mr.  Warring- 
ton's princijdes  be,  when  be  could  reject  an  offer  made 
him  by  his  prince  1  Can  he  Bpeak  the  High  Dutch  ?  So 
much  the  more  ought  he  to  have  accepted  his  rc^al 
highness's  condescension,  and  made  hims^  useful  in  the 
campaign  !    Look  at  our  son,  look  at  Miles ! ' 

'  Hold  up  thy  head,.  MUey,  my  hoy  ! '  says  papa. 

'  I  trust.  Sir  Mile^  that  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  an  English  genUeman,  you  will  attend  bis 
royal  highness's  levee  to-motrow,  and  say,  if  such  an 
offer  had  been  made  to  us  tor  that  child,  we  would  have 
taken  it,  though  our  boy  is  but  ten  years  of  age.' 

'  Faith,  Mil^,  tboa  wouldet  make  a  good  Bttle  drummer 
or  fifer ! '  says  papa.  '  Shouldst  like  to  be  a  httle  stddier, 
Mil^  ? ' 

'  Anything,  sir,  anythli^ !  a  Warrington  ought  to  be 
ready  at  any  moment  to  have  himself  cut  in  pieces  tor  his 
iovereign  ! '  cries  the  matron,  pointing  to  thk  boy  ;  who, 
asBoon  as  he  comprehended  his  mother's  propoeal,  protested 
against  it  by  a  loud  roar,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was 
removed  by  SerOTfby.  In  obedi«ice  to  the  conjugal  orders. 
Sir  Miles  went  to  his  royal  highness's  levfe  the  next  day, 
and  made  a  protest  of  his  love  and  duty,  which  the  prince 
dei«ied  tio  accept,  saying  : 

'Nobody  ever  supposed  that  Sir  Miles  Warringt<Ht  would 
ever  refuse  any  place  offered  to  him.'  A  compKmMit 
""wnous  indeed,  and  repeated  everywhere  by  Lady  War- 
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rington,.  as  fiwwing  how  inipliokljr  the  august  feiaily  <m  the 
throne  cowld  reiy  oa  the  loyalty  of  the  Wamngtons. 

AoGordingly,  when  this  worthy  couj^  saw  Geoi^,  liiey 
reo^ved  him  with  a>  ghastly  commiaentkin;  such  as  cm 
dear  relativsA  or  friends  wiQ  sontebimes  extend  to  ue  when 
we  have  doiie:sometliing  fatal  or  clumsy  in  life ;  when  we 
hare  oome  badly  out  of  our  lawsuit;  w^ea  we  enter  the 
room  Ju^t  asithe  company  has  been  abusiiig  us;  when  our 
banker  has  broke ;  or  we  for  our  sad  part  have  had  to 
figure  in  the  commercial  columns  of.  the  London  QaxetU  ; 
when,'  in  a  word,  we  are  guilty  of  some  notorious  fault, 
or  hhisder,  or  misfortune.  Who  does  not  know  that  face 
of  pity  ?  Whose  dear  relations  have  not  so  dept<»^  him, 
not  dead,  but  hTirig  ?  Not  yours  ?  Then,  sir,  if  you 
have  never  been  in  soiapes ;  if  you  have  never  sowed 
a  handful  of  wild  oats  or  two;  if  you  have  always  been 
fortunate,  and  good,  and  careful,  and  butter  has  never 
mdted  Id  your  mouth,  and  an  imprudent  word  haa  never 
oonte  out  of  it ;  if  you  have  never  sinned  and  repented, 
and  been  a  fool  and  been  sorry — then,  sir,  you  are  a  wiseacre 
who  won't  waste  your  time  over  an  idle  novel,  and  it  is 
cot  de  te  that  the  fable  is  narrated  ^. 

Not  that  it  was  just  on  Sir  Milee's  part  to  turn  upon 
Geor^,  and  be  aJigry  with  his  nephew  for  refusing  the 
oSec  &t  promotion  made  by  his  royal  highness,  for  Sir 
Miles  himself  had  agreed  in  George's  view  of  pursuing  quite 
other  than  a  mihtary  oareeri  and  it  was  in  respect  to  this 
plan  of  her  son's  that  Madam  Esmond  had  written  from 
Virginia  to  Sir  Miles  Warrington,  George  had  announced 
to  oer  his  intention  of  entering  at  the  Temple,  and  quah' 
fying  himself.  ft»-  the  magistedal  and  civil  duties  which, 
in  the  course  of  nature,  he  wouM  be  called  to  fulfil ;  not 
could  any  one  applaud  bis  resolution  more  cordially  than 
his  uncle  Sir  Miles,  who  introduced  George  to  a  lawyer  of 
reputation,  under  whose  guidance  we  may  fancy  the 
yooi^  gentleman  reading  leisurely.  Madam  Esmond 
from  home  signified  her  approval  of  her  son's  course,  fully 
agreeing  with  Sir  Miles  (to  whom  and  his  lady  she  begged 
to  fi^id  her  grateful  remembrances)  that  the  British  Con- 
stitiitidn  was  the. envy  of  the  world,  and  the  proper  object 
of  every  Engllish  gentleman's  admiring  study.'  The  cluel 
point  to  which  George's  mother  objeotod  vas  tkLe.naticHi 
that  Mr.  Warrington  efaobld  have' to  sit  down.intheTeonple 
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diimer-hall,  and  cut  at  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  and  drink 
email-beer  out  of  tin  pannikins,  by  the  side  of  rough  stu- 
dentB  who  wore  Rowns  like  the  parish-clerk.  Geoi^'s 
loyal  younger  brother  shared  too  this  repagnanlce.  Any- 
thing was  good  enough  for  Mm,  Harry  said ;  he  was  a 
younger  son,  and  prepared  to  rough  it ;  but  George  in  a 
gown,  and  dining  in  a  meas  with  three  nobody's  sons  off 
dirty  pewter  platters  I  Harry  nevw  could  relish  this 
condescension  on  his  brother's  part,  or  fancy  George  in 
his  proper  place  at  any  except  the  high  t«rble ;  and  was 
sorry  that  a  plan  Madam  Esmond  hinted  at  in  her  letters 
was  not  feasible—vie,  that  an  apj^cation  should  be  made 
to  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  who  should  be  iitformed  tJiat 
Mr.  George  Warrington  was  a  gentleman  of  moat  noble  | 
birth,  and  of  great  property  in  America,  and  ought  only 
to  Bit  vnth  the  very  best  company  in  the  Hall.  Bather  to 
Harry's  discomfiture,  when  he  communicated  his  own 
and  his  mother's  ideas  to  the  gentlemen's  new  coflee-  , 
house  friend  Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Spencer  received  the  proposal 
with  roars  of  laughter  ;  ajid  I  cannot  learn,  from  the  War- 
rington papers,  that  any  application  was  made  to  the 
Master  of  tha  Temple  on  this  subject.  Besides  his  literary 
and  hist(Hicat  pursuits,  which  were  those  he  most  especially 
loved,  Mr,  Warrington  studied'  the  laws  of  his  country, 
attended  the  courts  at  Westminster,  where  he  heard  a 
Henley,  a  Pratt,  a  Murray,  and  those  other  great  famous 
schools  of  eloquence  and  patriotism,  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

Gradually  Mr.  Warrington  made  acquaintance  with 
some  of  the  members  of  the  House  and  the  Bar ;  who,  when 
they  came  to  know  him,  spoke  of  him  aa  a  young  gentlemtui 
of  good  parts  and  good  Iweeding,  and  in  terms  so  generally 
complimentary,  that  his  good  uncle's  heart  relented  towards 
him,  and  Dora  and  Flora  began  cmce  morC  to  smile  upon 
him.  This  reconciliation  dated  from  the  time  when  his 
royal  highness  the  duke,  after  having  be^i  defeated  by  the 
French,  in  the  affair  of  Hasbenfaeck,  concluded  the  famous 
capitulation  with  the  Frencb,  which  his  Majesty  George  II 
refused  to  ratify.  His  royal  highness,  as  'tis  well  known, 
flung  up  his  oommissionB  after  this  disgrace,  laid  down 
his  commander's  baton — which,  it'  must  he  ccnfesaed, 
he  bad  n.ot  wielded  with  much  luck  or  dexterity — and 
'cx  again  appe^^  at  the  head  of  armies  or  in  puMio 
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life.  The  stout  warrior  would  not  allow  a  word  of  corn* 
plaint  against  bis  father  and  sovereign  to  escape  his  lipo ; 
bat,  as  he  retired  witii  bis  wounded  honour,  and  as  he  would 
have  no  interest  or  authority  more,  nor  any  places  to  give, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  Sir  Miles  Warrington's  anger 
against  his  nephew  diminished  as  his  respect  for  his  royid 
.hig^mess  diminished. 

As  our  two  g^itlemen  were  walking  in  St.  James's  Park, 
one  day,  with  their  friend  Mr.  Lambert,  they  met  his  royaJ 
highness  in  plain  clothes  and  without  a  star,  and  made 
profound  bows  to  the  prince,  who  was  pleased  to  stop  and 
speak  to  (hem. 

He  asked  Mr.  Lctmbert  how  he  hked  my  Lord  Llgonier,  his 
new  obief  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the  new  duties  there 
in  which  he  was  engaged  ?  And,  recognizing  the  young 
men,  with  that  fideUty  of  memory  for  which  his  royai  race 
hath  ever  been  remarkable,  be  said  to  Mr.  Warrington : 

'  You  did  well,  sir,  not  to  come  with  me  wbrai  I  asked 
you  in  the  sprii^.' 

'  I  was  sorry,  then,  sir,'  Mr.  Warrington  said,  making 
a  very  law  reverence,  '  but  I  am  more  sorry  now,' 

On  which  the  prince  said, '  Thank  you,  sir,'  and,  touching 
his  hat,  walked  awiH'.  And  the  circumstances  of  this 
interview,  and  the  discourBe  which  passed  at  it,  being 
rriated  to  Mrs.  Esmond  Warrington  in  a  letter  from  her 
yotu^r  son,  created  so  deep  an  impression  in  that  lady's 
mind,  that  she  narrated  the  anecdote  many  hundreds 
ot  times  until  all  her  friends  and  acquaintances  knew  and, 
perhaps,  were  tired  of  it. 

Our  gentlemen  went  through  the  Park,  and  so  towards 
the  Strand,  where  they  bad  business.  And  Mr.  Lambert, 
pointing  to  the  lion  on  the  top  of  the  Earl  of  Northnmber- 
land'e  house  at  Charing  Cross,  says  : — 

''■  Harry  Warrington  !  your  brother  is  like  yonder  lion.* 

'  Beoauae  he  is  as  brave  as  one,'  says  Harry. 

'  Because  I  respect  vir^ns  ! '  says  George,  laughii^. 

'  Beoanse  you  ace  a  stupid  lion.  Because  yon  turn  your 
baok  on  the  east,  and  absolutely  salute  the  Setting  son. 
Why,  child,  what  eariJUy  good  can  you  get  by  being  oivil 
to  a  man  in  hopeless  dudgeon  and  disgrace  t  Your  uncle 
will  be  more  angry  with  you  than  ever — and  so  am  I,  sir.' 
But  Mr.  Lambert  was  always  laughing  in  his  waggish  way, 
aod,  indeed,  he  did  not  look  the  least  angry. 
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CHAPTER  LXn 


NDSED,   if   Hany  Warrington 
bad  a  pa«ion  f  pr  military  pur- 
suits and  studies,  there  was 
enough    of    war    stirring   in 
Europe,  and  enough  talk  in  all 
societies  which  he  frequented 
in    London,    to   excite    and 
infiame    him.      Though    our 
own  gracious  prince   of  the 
house  of  Hanover  had  been 
beaten,  the  Protestant  Hero, 
tJie  King  of  PrusBia.,  wae  filling 
the  world  with  his  glory,  «id 
winning     those     astcmishing 
victories  in  which  I  deem  it 
fortunate  on  my  own  account 
that  my  poor  Harry  took  no 
part ;  for  then  bis  veracious  biographer  would  have  had  to 
narrate  battles  the  description  whereof  baa  been  undert^en 
by  another  pen.    I  am  glad,  I  say,  that  Harry  Warrington 
was  not  at  Rossbaoh  on  that  famous  Gunpowder  F6te  day, 
on  the  5th  of  November,  in  the  year  1757  ;  nor  at  that 
tremendous    slaughtering-match    oE   Leutben,  which   the 
Prussian   king   played   a   month   afterwards ;     for  these 
prodigious  actions  will  presently    be   narrated   in   other 
volumes,  which  I  and  all  the  world  are  eager  to  behold. 
Would  you  have  this  history  compete  with  yonder  book  ? 
Could  my  jaunty,  yellow  parJiTphaeton  run  counter  to  that 
grim  chariot  of  thundering  war  ?     Could  my  meek  little 
jog-trot  PegBfius  meet  the  shock  of  yon  steed  of  foam- 
ing bit  and  fiaming    n<»tril?    Dear,    kind    readec  (with 
whom  I  love  to  talk  from  time  to  time,  stepping  down 
from  the  stage  where  our  figures  are  performing,  attired 
in  the  habits  and  using  the  pw^l&oce  of  past  ages), — my 
kind,  patient  read^ !    it  is  a  mercy  for  both  iS  us  that 
Hairy    Warringttai    did   not    follow   the    King    of   the 
)russians,  as  he  was  minded  to  do,   for  then  I  should 
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have  bad  to  desoribe  battles  whicli  Cai^e  is  going  to 
paitit ;  and  I  don't  wish  you:  sboiUd  maike  odioua  ecmi' 
parisona. between  mo  and  that  master. 

Hairy  Warningtoa  not  only  did  not  j(»n  the  king  of,  the 
BoFuaeians,  but  he  pined  and  chafed  at  notgoing.  He  led 
a  sulky  useless  life,  that  is  the  fact.  He  dangled  about 
the  military  coffee-houses.  He  did  not  care  tix  reading 
anything  save  a  newspaper.  His  turn  was  not  literary. 
He  even  thought  novels  were  stupid  ;  and,  as  for  the  ladies 
Drying  th^r  eyes  out  over  Mr.  Eichardson,  he  could  not 
imagine  how  they  could  bo  moved  by'  any  such  nonsense. 
H«  used  to  lau^  in  a  very  hearty,  jolly  way,  but  a  Little  late, 
and  some  time  after  the  joke  was  over.  Pray,  why  should 
all  gentlemen  have  a  literary  taste  ^ ;  and  do  we  like  some 
of  our  friends  the  worse  because  they  never  turned  a  cMifdet 
in  their  hves  ?  Ruined,  perforce  idle,  dependent  on  hia 
brother  for  supplies,  if  he  read  a. book  faUing  asleep  over 
it,  with  no  fitting  work  for  his  great  strtmg  hands  to  do — 
how  kniky  it  is  that  he  did  not  get  into  more  toouUe. 
Why,  in  the  case  of  Achilles  himself,  when  he  was. sent  by 
hia  mamma  to  the  court  of  King  What-d'ye-call-'em  in 
order  to  b«  put  out  of  harm's  reach,  what  happ^ied  to  Mm 
amongst  a  parcel  of  women  with  whom  he  was  made 
to  idle  his  me  away?  And  how  did  Pyrrhus  come  into 
the  world  t  A  powerful  mettlesome  young  Achillea  ought 
not  to  be  leading-stringed  by .  women  too  jnuch  ;  is  out 
of  his  place  dawdling  by  distaffs  or  handing  ooffee-cups ; 
and  when  he  is  not  fitting,  .depend  on  it,  is  likely  to  faU 
into  much  worse  mischief. 

Tboae  soft-hearted  women,  the  two  eldet  ladies  of  the 
Hiambert  family,  with  whom,  he  mainly  consorted,  hod 
an  untiring  pity  fuul  kindness  for  Harry,  such  as  women 
only — and  only  a  few  of  those — can  give.  H  a  man.is  in 
grief,  who  cheera  him;  in  treuWe,  who  consoles  him; 
in  wrath,  who  soothes  him  ;  in  joy^  who  makes  hibidoflbly 
happy;  in  .prosperity,  whorejoiees;  in  disgrace,  whobacks 
him  against  the  world,  and  dresses  with  gentle:  unguents 
and  warm,  poultices  the  raoktiiig  Wounds  made  by  the 
stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  Fortune  ?  Who  but  woman, 
if  you  please  ?  You  who  are  ill  shd  Boce  ioean:  tihe  bufEets 
ofiEate,  have,  you  one  or  two  of-thede  awftet  physiciatis  ? 
Bebnra.  thaaka  tD-tJte;«odB  that  they  have  -left:  you  «o 
niuct  of-  cOQBolstteni:   Whab.;gent4eman  ;is  aot  xaore  .on 
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lees  a  Prometheus  ?  Who  has  nob  his  rock  (ai,  ai),  his 
chain  (ea,  ea),  and  his  liver  in  a  deuoe  of  a  oocdition  ?  But 
the  sea-nymphs  come — the  gentle,  the  sympathiung ; 
they  kiss  onr  writhing  feet ;  they  mtHSten  our  parched 
lips  with  their  tears  ;  they  do  their  bleesed  best  to  console 
UB  Titans ;  thep  don't  turn  their  backs  upMi  us  after  our 
overthrow. 

Now  Theo  and  her  mother  w«re  full  of  pity  for  Hany ; 
but  Hetty's  heart  was  rather,  hard  and  seemingly  savage 
towards  him.  She  chafed  that  his  potation  was  not  more 
glorious ;  she  was  angry  that  be  was  still  dependent  and 
idle.  The  whole  world  was  in  arms,  and  could  he  not 
carry  a  musket  7  It  was  harvest-time,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  reapei^  were  out  with  Uieir  flashing  sickles  ; 
could  he  not  use  his,  and  cut  down  his  sheaf  or  two  of 
glory?  I 

'  Why,  how  savage  the  little  thing  is  with  bim ! '  says 
papa,  after  a  scene  in  which,  according  to  her  wont,  Miss 
Hetty  had  been  firing  httle  shots  into  that  quivering  target 
which  came  and  set  itself  up  in  Mrs.  Lambert's  drawing- 
room  every  day. 

'  Her  conduct  is  perfectly  alxHuiuable  I  *  cries  msmma ; 
'  she  deserves  to  be  whipped,  and  sent  to  bed,' 

'  Peihaps,  mother,  it  is  because  she  Ukee  him  better 
than  any  of  us  do.'  says  Theo,  '  and  it  is  tor  his  sake  that 
Hetty  is  angry.  If  I  were  fond  of— of  some  one,  I  should 
like  to  be  able  to  admire  and  respect  him  always— -to  think 
everything  he  did  right — and  my  gentleman  better  than 
all  the  gentlemen  in  the  world ! ' 

'  The  truth  is,  my  dear,'  answers  Mrs.  Lambert,  '  that 
your  father  is  so  much  better  than  all  the  world,  he  has 
spoiled  us.  IMd  you  ever  see  any  one  to  compare  with 
him?' 

'  Very  few,  indeed,'  owns  Theo,  with  a  blush. 

'  Very  few.     Who  is  so  good-tempered  ?  ■'  i 

'  I  think  nobody,  mamma,'  Ilieo  acknowledges. 

'  Or  BO  brave  ? ' 

*  Why,  i  dare  say  Mr.  Wfiife,  or  Harry,  or  Mr.  Geoi^e, 
are  very  brave.' 

'  Or  BO  learned  and  witty  ? ' 

'I  am- sore  S&,  G^eorge  seems  very  learned,  and  witty 
*«t,  in  his  way,'  says  Theo ;    '  and  his  mumers  are  Tfery 

^— you  own  th^  are.    Madame  de  Bemstwn  says  Uiey 
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are,  and  she  hath  seen  the  world.  Indeed,  TiSr,  George  has 
a  lofty  way  with  him,  which  I  don't  see  in  other  people;  and 
in  leading  books,  I  find  he  chooses  the  fine  noble  things 
always,  and  loves  them  in  spite  of  all  his  satire.  He  cer- 
tainly is  (rf  a  satirical  turn,  but  then  he  is  only  bitter  against 
mean  things  and  people.  No  gentleman  hath  a  more 
tender  heart,  I  am  sure  ;  and  but  yesterday,  aft^  he  had 
been  talking  so  bitterly  as  you  said,  I  happened  to  look 
out  of  window,  and  saw  him  stop  and  treat  a  whole  crowd 
of  little  children  to  apples  at  the  stall  at  the  comer.  And 
the  day  before  yesterday,  when  he  was  coming  and  brought 
me  the  Moliere,  he  stopped  and  gave  money  to  a  be^ar, 
and  how  charmingly,  sure,  he  reads  the  French  !  I  agree 
with  him  though  about  Tartuffe,  though  'tis  so  wonderfully 
clever  and  lively,  that  a  mere  villain  and  hypocrite  is  a  figure 
too  mean  to  be  made  the  chief  of  a  great  piece.  lago, 
Mr.  George  said,  is  near  as  great  a  villain  ;  but  then  he  is 
not  the  first  character  of  the  tragedy,  which  is  Othello, 
^th  his  noble  weakness.  But  what  fine  ladies  and  gentle- 
men MoUdre  represents — so  Mr.  George  thinks — and — but 
oh,  I  don't  dare  to  repeat  the  verses  after  kim.' 

'  But  you  know  them  by  heart,  my  dear  ? '  asks  Mrs. 
Iiambert. 

And  Theo  replies,  '  Oh,  yes,  mamma  I  I  know  them 
by  .  .  .  Nonsense  ! ' 

I  here  fancy  osculations,  palpitations,  and  exit  Mi8e 
Theo,  blushing  like  a  rose.  Why  had  she  stopped  in  her 
sentence  ?  Because  mamma  was  looking  at  her  so  oddly. 
And  why  was  mamma  looking  at  her  so  oddly  ?  And  why 
had  she  looked  after  Mr.  George,  when  he  was  going  away, 
and  looked  for  him  when  he  was  coming  ?  ad,  and  why 
do  cheeks  blush,  and  why  do  roses  bloom  ?  Old  Time  is 
still  a-flying.  Old  spring  and  bud  time ;  old  summer 
and  bloom  time ;  old  autumn  and  seed  time ;  old  winter 
time,  when  the  cracking,  shivering,  old  tree-tops  are  bald 
or  covered  with  snow. 

A  few  minutes  after  George  arrived,  Theo  would  come 
downstturs  with  a  fluttering  heart,  maybe,  and  a  sweet 
nosegay  in  her  cheeks,  just  culled,  as  it  were,  fresh  in  his 
honour ;  and  I  suppose  she  must  have  been  constantly 
at  that  window  which  oommanded  the  street,  and  whence 
she  could  espy  his  generosity  to  the  sweep,  or  his  purchoaes 
from  the  apple-woman.     Hut  if  it  was  Harry  who  knocker 
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she  remained  in  her  own  apartment  with  her  work  or  h» 
books,  sending  her  siater  to  receive  the  young  gentleman, 
or  her  brothers  when  the  elder  was  at  home  from  college 
or  Doctor  Crusius  from  the  Chartreuz  gave  the  younger 
leave  to  go  home.  And  what  good  eyes  Theo  must  have 
had — and  often  in  the  evening,  too — to  note  the  difference 
between  Harry's  yellow  hair  and  George's  dark  locks, — :aQd 
between  their  figures,  though  they  were  so  like  that  people 
continually  were  mistaking  one  for  the  other  brother. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  Theo  never  mistook  one  or  t'other ; 
and  that  Hetty,  for  her  part,  was  not  in  the  least  excdted, 
or  rude,  or  pert,  when  she  found  the  black-haired  gentleman 
in  her  mother's  drawing-room. 

Our  friends  could  come  when  they  hked  to  Mr.  Lambert's 
house,  and  stay  as  long  as  they  chose ;  and,  one  day,  he 
of  the  golden  locks  was  sitting  on  a  couch  there,  in  an 
attitude  of  more  than  ordinary  idleness  and  despondency, 
when  who  should  come  down  to  him  but  Miss  Hetty  ? 
I  say  it  was  a  most  curious  thing  (though  the  girls  would 
have  gone  to  the  rack  rather  than  own  any  collusion),  that 
when  Harry  called,  Hetty  appeared ;  when  George  arrived, 
Theo  somehow  came ;  and  so,  according  to  the  usual 
dispensation,  it  was  Miss  Lambert,  junior,  who  now  arrived, 
to  entertun  the  younger  Virginian. 

After  usual  ceremonies  and  comphments,  we  may  imagine 
that  the  lady  says  to  the  gentleman : 

'  And  pray,  sir,  what  makes  your  honour  look  so  glum 
this  morning  ? ' 

'  Ah,  Hetty ! '  sajv  he.  '  I  have  nothing  else  to  do  but 
to  look  glum.  I  remember  when  we  were  boys — and  I  a 
rare  idle  one,  you  may  be  sure — I  would  always  be  asking 
my  tutor  for  a  hoU&y,  which  I  would  pass  very  hkely 
swinging  on  a  gate,  or  making  ducks  and  drakes  over  t^ 
pond,  and  those  do-nothing  days  w^e  always  the  most 
melancholy.  What  have  I  got  to  do  now  from  morning 
tiU  night  ? '  • 

'  Breakfast,  walk — dinner,  walk->-tea,  supper,  I  suppose  ; 
and  a  pipe  of  your.  Virginia,'  says  Miss  Hetty,  tossing  het 
head. 

'  I  tell  you  v/hstt,  whon,  I. went  back  with  Charley  to  the 
Chart  reus,  t'other  night,  I  had  a  mind  to  say  to  the  master, 
"Teach  me,  sir.    H^e's  a  boy  knows  a  d!eal  m(jpe  X.atin 

d  Greek,  at  (hirMen,  than  I  d/f.  ^hp  »«» ten  year*  older. 
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I  have  nothii^  to  do  from  morning  tiH  night,  and  I  might 
88  well  go  to  my  boc^  again,  and  see  if  1  can  repair  my 
idleness  as  a  boy."    Why  do  you  laugh,  Hetty  ? ' 

'  I  laugh  to  fancy  you  at  the  head  of  a  claee,  and  oalled 
up  by  the  master  ! '  cries  Hetty. 

'  I  shouldn't  be  at  the  heaid  of  the  class,'  Harry  says, 
humbly.  'Qeoi^ge  might  be  at  the  head  of  any  cla^, 
but  I  am  not  a  bookman,  you  see ;  and  when  I  was 
youi^  neglected  myself,  and  waa  very  idle.  We  would 
not  let  our  tutors  cane  us  much  at  home,  hut,  if  we  had, 
it  might  have  done  me  good.' 

Hetty  drubbed  with  her  little  foot,  and  looked  at  the 
young  mfui  sitting  before  her — strong,  idle,  melancholy. 

'  Upon  my  word,  it  might  do  you  good  now ! '  she  was 
minded  to  say.  '  What  does  Charley  say  about  the  caning 
at  school  ?  Does  his  account  of  it  set  you  longing  for 
it,  pray  f '   she  asked. 

'His  account  of  his  school,'  Harry  answered,  simply, 
'  makes  me  see  that  I  have  been  idle  when  I  ought  to 
have  worked,  and  that  I  have  not  a  genius  for  boo^,  and 
for  what  am  I  good  ?  Only  to  spend  my  patrimony  when 
I  come  abroad,  or  to  lounge  at  co^e-houses  or  race-courses, 
OF  to  gallop  behind  dogs  when  I  am  at  home.  I  am  good 
for  nothing,  I  am,' 

'  What,  such  a  great,  brave,  strcmg  fellow  as  you  good 
for  nothing  ? '  cries  Het.  '  I  would  not  confess  as  much 
to  any  woman,  if  I  were  tioice  as  good  for  nothing ! ' 

'  Wliat  am  I  to  do  ?  I  ask  for  leave  to  go  into  the  army, 
and  Madam  EMnond  does  not  answer  me.  'Tia  the  only 
thing  I  am  fit  for.  I  have  no  money  to  buy.  Having 
spent  all  my  own,  and  so  much  of  my  brother's,  I  cannot 
and  won't  ask  for  more.  If  my  mother  would  but  send 
me  to  the  army,  you  know  I  would  jump  to  go.' 

'  Eh !  A  gentleman  of  spirit  does  not  want  a  woman 
to  buckle  hiB  sword  on  for  him,  or  to  clean  his  firelock ! 
What  was  that  our  papa  told  us  of  the  young  g^tleman 
at  Court  yesterday  ? — Sir  John  Armytage ' 

'  Sir  John  Armytage  ?  I  used  to  know  him  when  I  fre- 
quented White's  and  the  club-houses — a  fine,  noble  young 
gentleman,  of  a  great  estate  iu  the  north.' 

*  And  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  famous  beauty,  too — 
Miss  Howe,  my  Lord  Howe's  sirtier-^but  ttirt,  I  suppose, 
IB  not  an  obstacle  fki  gentlemen'  ?  '  ^  ^ 
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*  An  obstacle  to  what  ? '  aaks  liie  gentleman. 

'  An  obstacle  to  glory  ! '  says  Mjss  Hetty.  '  I  think 
no  woman  of  spirit  would  say  ' '  Stay !  "  though  she  adored 
her  lover  ever  so  much,  when  hie  country  said  "  Go ! " 
Sir  John  had  volunteered  for  the  expedition  which  is  pre- 
paring, and  being  at  Ck)urt  yesterday,  his  Majesty  a^ted 
him  when  he  wovdd  be  ready  to  go  ?  "  To-morrow,  please 
your  Majesty,"  replies  Sir  John,  and  the  king  said,  that 
was  a  soldier's  answ^.    My  father  himself  is  l<«igii^  to 

fo,  though  he  has  mamma  and  all  us  brats  at  home.  Oh 
ear,  oh  dear !  Why  wasn't  I  a  man  myself  ?  Both  my 
brothers  are  for  the  Church ;  but,  as  ftv  me,  I  hnbw  I  should 
have  made  a  famous  litUe  soldier  ! '  And,  so  speaking,  this 
young  person  strode  about  the  room,  wearing  a  most 
courageous  military  aspect,  and  looking  as  bold  as  Joan  of 
Arc. 

Harry  beheld  her  with  a  tender  admiration.  '  I  think,' 
says  he,  '  I  would  hardly  like  to  see  a  musket  on  that  little 
shoulder,  nor  a  wound  on  that  pretty  face,  Hetty.' 

'  Woimds  !  who  tears  wounds  ? '  cries  the  little  maid. 
'  Muskets  ?  If  I  could  carry  one,  I  would  use  it.  You 
men  fancy  that  we  women  are  good  for  nothing  but  to 
make  puddings,  or  stiteh  samplers.  Why  wasn't  I  a  man, 
I  say  ?  George  was  reading  to  us  yesterday  out  of  Tasso — 
look,  here  it  is,  and  I  thought  the  verses  applied  to  me. 
See!  Here  is  the  book,  with  the  majkinit  where  we  left  ofi.' 
'  With  ttie  mark  in  it  ? '  saya  Harry,  dutifully, 
'  Yes  !  it  is  about  a  woman  who  is  disappointed  because — 
because  hei  brother  does  not  go  to  war,  and  she  says  ctf 
h^self — . 

Alas  I  vrfiy  did  not  Haaven  tiieae  members  frail 
With  lively  force  and  vigour  strengthen,  so 
That  I  ^18  silken  gown  .  .  .' 

*  Silken  gown  ? '  says  downright  Harry,  with  a  look  of 
inquiry.  ^ 

'^Well,  sir,  I  know  'tis  but  calimanco ; — but  so  it  is 
in  the  book — 

.  .  .  this  silken  gown  and  slender  veil 
Might  for  a  breastplate  and  a  helm  forgo ; 
Then  should  not  heat,  nor  cold,  nor  rain,  nor  h&il, 
Not  stonns  that  fall,  nor  bluHt'ring  winds  that  blow, 
Witiihold  me  ;  but  I  would,  berth  day  and  nijjitt 
In  pitched  field  or  private  oombal^  4sht— 
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Fieht  ?  Yea,  that  I  would  !  Why  are  both  my  brothen 
to  t>e  parsons,  I  say  ?  One  of  my  papa's  children  ought  to 
be  a  soldier  ! ' 

Harry  laughed,  a  very  gentle,  kind  laugh,  as  he  looked 
at  her.  He  felt  that  he  would  not  like  much  to  hit  such 
a  tender  little  warrior  as  that. 

'  Why,'  says  he,  holdii^  a  finger  out,  '  I  think  here  is  a 
finger  nigh  as  big  as  your  arm.  How  would  you  stand 
up  before  a  great,  strong  man  ?  I  should  like  to  see  a  man 
try  and  injure  you,  though ;  I  should  just  like  to  see  him ! 
You  little,  deucate,  tender  creature !  Do  you  suppose 
any  scoundrel  would  dare  to  do  anything  unkind  to  you  I  * 
iind,  excited  by  this  flight  of  his  imagination,  Harry  fell 
to  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  too,  chafing  at  the  idea 
of  any  rogue  of  a  Frenchman  daring  to  foe  rude  to  Misa 
Hester  Lambert. 

It  wEis  a  belief  in  this  silent  courage  of  his  which  sub- 
jugated Hetty,  and  this  quality  which  she  supposed  him 
to  possess,  which  caused  her  specially  to  admire  him. 
Miss  Hetty  was  no  more  bold,  in  reality,  than  Madam 
Enninia,  whose  speech  she  had  been  reading  out  of  the 
book,  and  about  whom  Mr.  Harry  Warrington  never  heard 
'  one  single  word.  He  may  have  been  in  the  room  when 
brother  George  was  reading  his  poetry  out  to  the  ladies, 
but  his  thoughts  were  busy  with  his  own  affairs,  and  he 
was  entirely  bewildered  with  your  Clotildas  and  Krminias, 
and  giants,  and  enchanters,  and  nonsense.  No,  Miss 
Hetty,  I  say  and  believe,  had  nothing  of  the  virago  in 
her  composition ;  else,  no  doubt,  she  would  have  taken 
a  fancy  to  a  soft  young  fellow  with  a  Uterary  turn,  (» 
a  genius  for  playing  the  flute,  according  to  the  laws  of 
contrast  and  nature  provided  in  those  cases  ;  and  who  has 
not  heard  how  great,  strong  men  have  an  affinity  for  frail, 
tender  little  women ;  how  tender  httle  women  are  attracted 
by  great,  honest,  strong  men  ;  and  how  your  burly  heroes 
and  champions  of  war  are  constantly  henpecked  ?  // 
Mr.  Harry  Warrington  falls  in  love  with  a  woman  who  is 
like  Miss  Lambert  in  dispo^tion,  and  if  he  marries  her — 
without  being  conjurers,  I  think  we  may  all  see  what  the 
end  will  be. 

So,  whilst  Hetty  was  firing  her  little  sarcasms  into  Harry, 
he  tac  a  while  scarcely  felt  that  they  were  stinging  him,  and 
let  her  shoot  on  without  so  much  as  taking  the  trouble  t" 
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shake  the  little  arrows  out  of  liis  hide.  Did  she  mean  ^ 
her  sneers  and  inauendoes  to  rouse  him  into  action  ?  !^ 
was  too  magnanimous  to  understand  such  small  hints. 
Did  she  mean  to  shame  him  by  saying  that  she,  a  weak 
woman,  would  don  the  caaque  and  bieaatplate  ?  The 
simple  fellow  either  melted  at  the  idea  of  hei  being  in 
danger,  or  at  the  notion  of  her  fighting  fell  a-laughing. 

'  Fiay  what  is  the  use  of  having  a  strong  hand  if  you  only 
use  it  to  hold  a  skeia  of  silk  for  my  mother  ? '  cries  MisB 
Hester ;  '  and  what  is  the  good,  of  being  ever  bo  etrong 
in  a  drawing-room  ?  Nobody  wants  you  to  throw  any- 
body out  of  window,  Hairy !  A  strong  man,  indeed ! 
I  suppose  there's  a  stronger  at  Bartholomew  Fair.  James 
Wolfe  is  not  a  strong  man.  He  seems  quite  weakly  and  ill.  ■ 
When  he  was  here  last  he  was  coughing  the  whole  time, 
and  as  pale  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost. 

'  I  never  could  understand  why  a  nuin  should  be  frightened 
at  a  ghost,'  says  Harry. 

'  ftay,  have  you  seen  one,  sir  ? '  asks  the  pert  young 
lady. 

'  No.  I  thought  I  did  once  at  home — when  we  were 
boys ;  but  it  was  only  Nathan  in  his  night-shirt ;  but 
I  wasn't  frightened  when  I  thought  he  teas  a  ghost.  I  be- 
lieve there's  no  such  things.  Our  nurses  tell  a  pack  of 
lies  about  'em,'  says  Harry,  gravety.  '  George  was  a  little 
frightened ;   but  then  he's .'    Here  he  paused. 

'  Then  Gteorge  is  what  ?  '  asked  Hetty. 

'  George  is  different  from  me,  that's  all.  Our  mother's 
a  bold  woman  as  ever  you  saw,  hut  she  screams  at  seeing 
a  mouse — always  does — can't  help  it.  It's  her  nature. 
So,  you  see,  perhaps  my  brother  can't  bear  ghosts.  I  don't 
mind  'em.' 

'  Geoige  always  says,  you  would  have  made  a  better 
soldier  than  he.' 

'  So  I  think  I  should,  if  I  had  been  allowed  to  try.  But 
he  can  do  a  thousand  things  better  than  me,  or  anybody 
else  in  the  world.  Why  didn't  he  let  me  volunteer  on 
Braddook's  expedition  ?  I  might  have  got  knocked  on  the 
head,  and  then  I  should  have  been  pretty  much  as  useful 
as  I  am  now,  and  then  I  shouldn't  have  ruined  myself,  and 
bron^t  people  to  point  at  me  and  say  that  I  had  disgiaoed 
the  name  of  Warrington.     Why  mayn't  I  go  on  this  e^edi- 

1.  and  volunteer  l^ke  Sir  John  Armytage  ?    Oh,  Hetty  t 
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I'm  a  miserable  fellow — that's  what  I  am,'  and  the  miser- 
able fellow  paced  the  room  at  double  quick  time.  '  I  wish 
I  had  never  ccHne  to  Europe,'  he  groaned  out. 

'  What  a  oompliment  to  us !  Thank  you,  Harry ! ' 
but  preB»)t1y,  on  an  appealing  look  from  the  g^ideman, 
she  added,  '  Are  you— are  you  thinking  of  going  home  ?  ' 

'  And  have  all  Virginia  jeering  at  me !  There's  not 
a  gentleman  thelre  that  wouldn't,  ezdept  one,  and  him 
my  mother  doesn't  like.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  go  home 
now,  I  think.  You  don't  know  my  mother,  Hetty.  I  ain't 
afraid  of  most  things  ;  but,  somehow,  I  am  of  her.  What 
shall  I  say  to  her,  when  she  says,  "Harry,  where'a  your 
patrimony  ? "  "  Spent,  mother,"  I  shall  have  to  say. 
*'  What  have  you  done  with  it  ?  "  "  Waated  it,  mother, 
and  went  to  prison  after."  "  Who  took  you  out  of  prison  ?  " 
"  Brother  Geoive,  ma'am,  he  took  me  out  of  prison ;  and 
now  I'm  come  back,  having  done  no  good  for  myself,  with 
no  profession,  no  prospects,  no  nothing — only  to  look  after 
negroes,  and  be  scolded  at  home ;  or  to  go  to  sleep  at 
sermons ;  or  to  play  at  cards,  and  drink,  and  fight  cocks 
at  the  taverns  about."  How  can  I  look  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country  in  the  face  ?  I'm  ashamed  to  go  home  in  this 
^vay,  I  say.  I  must  and  will  do  something !  What  shall 
I  do,  Hetty  ?    Ah  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  ' 

*  Do  ?  What  did  Mr.  Wolfe  do  at  Louisboui^  J  111  aa 
he  was,  and  in  love  as  we  knew  him  to  be,  he  didn't  stop 
to  be  nursed  by  his  mother,  Harry,  or  to  dawdle  with  his 
sweetheart.  He  went  on  the  kmg's  service,  and  hath 
come  back  covered  with  honour.    If  there  is  to  be  another 


'  I  wish  he  would  take  me  with  him,  and  that  a  baU 
w^onld  knock  me  on  the  head  and  finieb  me,'  groaned  Harry. 
'  You  speak  to  me,  Hetty,  as  though  it  were  my  fault  that 
I  am  not  in  the  army,  when  you  know  I  would  give — give, 
forsooth,  what  have  I  to  give  ? — yes !  my  life  to  go  on 
service ! ' 

'  Life,  indeed ! '  says  Miss  Hetty,  with  a  shrug  of  her 
Moulders. 

'  You  don't  seem  to  think  that  of  much  vrfne,  Hetty,' 
remarked  Harry,  sadly.  '  No  more  it  is — to  anybody. 
I'm  a  poor  useless  fellow.  I'm  not  even  free  to  throw  it 
away  as  I  would  like,  being  under  orders  here  and  at  home 
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'  Orders,  indeed  !  Why  under  orders  ?  '  cries  Miss  Hetty, 
'  Area't  you  tall  enough,  and  old  enough,  to  aot  for  yourseU, 
and  must  you  have  George  for  a  master  hwe,  and  your 
mother  for  a  schoolmistress  at  home  ?  If  I  were  a  man, 
I  would  do  somethii^  famous  b^ore  I  was  two-and-twenty 
years  old,  that  I  would !  I  would  have  the  world  apaaik 
of  me.  I  wouldn't  dawdle  at  apron-Btrings.  I  wouldn't 
eurse  my  fortune — I'd  make  it.     I  vow  and  declare  I  would  !' 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  Harry  began  to  wince  at  the  words 
of  his  young  lecturer. 

'No  negro  on  our  estate  is  more  a  slave  than  I  am, 
Hetty,'  he  said,  turning  very  red  as  he  addressed  her ; 
'  but  then.  Miss  Lambert,  we  don't  reproach  the  poor 
fellow  for  not  being  free.  That  isn't  generous.  At  least, 
that  isn't  the  way  I  understand  honour.  Perhaps  with 
women  it's  different,  or  I  may  be  wrong,  and  have  no  right 
to  be  hurt  at  a  young  girl  telling  me  what  my  faults  are. 
Perhaps  my  faults  are  not  my  faults — only  my  cursed 
luck.  You  have  been  talking  ever  so  long  about  this 
gentleman  volunteering,  and  that  man  winning  glory,  and 
cracking  up  their  courage  as  if  I  had  none  of  my  own. 
I  suppose,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I'm  as  well  provided 
as  otiier  gentlemen.  I  dou't  brag  :  but  I'm  not  afraid  of 
Mr.  Wol^,  nor  of  Sir  John  Armytage,  nor  of  anybody 
else  that  ever  I  saw.  How  can  I  buy  a  commission 
when  I've  spent  my  last  shilling,  or  ask  my  brotiher  for 
more  who  has  aiready  halved  with  me  ?  A  gentleman  of 
my  rank  can't  go  a  common  soldier^lse,  by  Jupiter,  I 
would  !  And  if  a  ball  finished  me,  I  suppose  Miss  Hetty 
Lambert  wouldn't  be  very  sorry.  It  isn  t  Mnd,  Hetty — 
I  didn't  think  it  of  you,' 

'  What  is  it  I  have  said  ? '  asks  the  young  lady,  '  I  have 
only  said  Sir  John  Armytage  has  volunteered,  and  Mr. 
Wdfe  has  covered  himself  with  honour,  and  you  b^n 
to  scold  me  I  How  can  I  help  it  if  Mr,  Wolfe  is  brave  and 
famous  ?    Is  that  any  reason  you  should  be  angry,  pray  ?  ' 

'  I  didn't  say  angry,'  said  Harry,  gravely.'    'I  said  I  was    | 
hurt.' 

'  Oh,  indeed !   I  thought  such  a  little  creature  as  I  am    , 
couldn't   hurt   anybody !     I'm   sure   'tis  mighty  compli- 
mentary to  me  to  say  that  a  young  lady  whose  arm  is  no 
■digger  tjuiD  your  little  finger  can  hurt  such  a  great  strong 

an  as  you  ! '  ; 
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'I  scarce  thouf^t  you  would  tiy,  Hetty,'  the  young 
man  said.  '  Yoa  see,  I'm  not  uaed  to  this  kind  of  welcome 
in  this  house.' 

'  What  is  It,  my  poor  boy  ? '  asks  kind  Mrs.  Lambert, 
looking  in  at  the  door  at  this  juncture,  and  finding  the 
youth  with  a  very  woe-worn  countenance. 

*  Oh,  w,e  have  heard  the  story  before,  mamma  ! '  says 
Hetty,  hurriedly.  '  Harry  is  making  his  old  complaint 
of  haviag  nothing  to  do.  And  he  is  quite  unhappy  ;  and 
he  is  telling  ua  so  over  and  over  again,  that's  all.' 

'  So  are  you  hui^ry  over  and  over  SAain,  my  dear ! 
Is  that  a  reason  why  your  papa  and  I  should  leave  off  giving 
you  dinner  ? '  cries  mamma,  with  some  emotion.  '  Will 
you  stay  and  have  ours,  Harry  ?  'Tis  just  three  o'clock  ! ' 
Harry  agreed  to  stay,  after  a  few  faint  negations.  '  My 
husband  dines  abroad.  We  are  but  three  women,  so  you 
will  have  a  duU  dinner,'  remariis  Mrs.  Lambert. 

'  We  shall  have  a  gentleman  to  enliven  ua,  ma^nma, 
I  dare  say ! '  says  Madam  Pert,  and  then  looked  in  mamma's 
face  with  Uiat  admirable  gaze  of  blank  innocence  which 
Madam  Pert  knows  how  to  assume  when  she  has  been 
specially  and  successfully  wicked. 

Wh^i  the  dinner  appeu^d  Miss  Hetty  came  downstairs, 
and  was  exceedingly  chatty,  lively,  and  entertaining.  Theo 
did  not  know  that  any  little  diSerenoe  had  occurred  (such, 
alas,  my  Christian  friends,  will  happen  in  the  most  charming 
families),  did  not  know,  I  say,  that  anything  had  happened 
until  Hetty's  uncommon  sprightliness  and  gaiety  roused 
her  suspicions.  Hetty  would  sttut  a  dozen  subjects  of 
conversation — the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  news  from 
America ;  the  last  mastjuerade,  and  the  highwayman 
shot  neaJT  Bamet ;  and  when  her  sist^,  admiring  this 
volulnlity,  inquired  the  reason  of  it,  witb  her  eyes, — 

'  Oh,  my  dear,  you  need  not  nod  and  wink  at  me ! ' 
cries  Hetty.  '  Mamma  asked  Harry  on  purpose  to  enUven 
us,  and  I  am  talking  until  he  begins, — just  like  the  fiddles 
at  the  playhouse,  you  know,  ^oieo  !  Finit  the  fiddles, 
then  the  play.    Pray  b^in,  Hany  ! ' 

'  Hester  !    ones  mamma. 

'  I  merely  asked  Harry  to  ^itertain  u».  Yoa  Sfad  your- 
self, motfeer,  that  we  were  only  three  women,  sjid  the  (firmer 
■would  be  dull  for  a  gentleman ;  unless,  indeed,  he  chose 
to  be  very  lively.' 
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'I'm  not  that  on  moat  days— and,  Heaven  knows,  on 
this  day  less  than  most,'  says  poor  Hairy. 

'  Why  on  this  day  less  than  another  ?  Tuesday  U 
as  good  a  day  to  be  lively  as  Wednesday.  The  only  day 
when  we  mustn't  be  livdy  is  Sunday.  Well,  you  know 
it  is,  ma'am  !  We  mnstn't  sii^,  nor  danoe,  nor  do  tmything 
on  Sunday,' 

And  in  this  naughty  way  the  young  woman  went  on 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  was  complimented  by  her 
mother  and  sister  when  poor  Haity  took  his  leave:  He 
was  not  ready  of  wit,  and  oould  not  fling  back  the  tannts 
which  Hetty  cast  against  him.  Nay.  had  he  been  able 
to  retort,  he  would  have  been  sileat.  He  was  too  g^ierous 
to  engage  in  that  small  war,  and  chose  to  take  all  Hester's 
sarcasms  without  an  attempt  to  parry  or  evade  them. 
Very  likely  the  young  lady  watched  and  admired  that 
magnanimity,  while  she  tried  it  so  cruelly.  And  aft^ 
one  of  her  fits  of  ill -behaviour,  her  parents  and  friends 
had  not  the  least  need  to  scold  her,  as  she  candidly  told 
them,  because  she  suffered  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
would  ever  have  had  her,  and  her  consoience  puniehed 
her  a  great  deal  more  severely  than  her  kind  elders  would 
have  thought  of  doing.  I  suppose  she  lies  awake  all  that 
night,  and  tosses  and  tumbles  in  her  bed.  I  suppose  dhe 
wets  her  pillow  with  tears,  and  should  not  mind  about  her 
sobbing :  unless  it  kept  her  sister  awake ;  unless  ahe 
was  unwell  the  next  day,  and  the  doctor  had  to  be  fetched  ; 
unless  the  whole  family  is  to  be  put  to  discomfort ;  motheir 
to  choke  over  her  dinner  in  flurry  and  indignation ;  father 
to  eat  his  roast  heef  in  silence  and  with  bitter  sanoe  :  every- 
body to  look  at  the  door  each  time  it  opens,  with  a  vague 
hope  that  Harry  Is  coming  in.  If  Harry  doeb  not  come, 
why  at  least  does  not  Qeorge  come  ?  thinks  Miss  'Dieo. 

Some  time  in  the  course  of  the  evening  comes  a  biU^ 
from  George  Warrington,  with  a  large  nosegay  of  lilacs, 
p^  &&.  Gumbo:  'I  s^^  my  be^  duty  and  r^ards 
to  Mrs.  Lambert  and  the  ladies," '  George  says,  '  *'  and 
humbly  beg  to  present  to  Miss  Theo  tins  nosegay  of  lilacs, 
which  she  says  she  loves  in  the  early  spring.  You  must 
not  thank  me  for  them,  please,  but  the  gardener  of  Bedford 
House,  with  whom  I  have  made  great  friends  by  pKsentlng 
Mm  with  some  dried  specbnene  of  a  Virginian  plant  'wliit^ 
some  ladies  don't  think  as  fragrant  as  lilacs. 
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'  "  I  have  been  in  the  gai^en  almost  all  the  day.  It 
is  alive  with  sunshine  and  spring :  and  I  have  been  com- 
posing two  scenes  of  you  know  what,  and  polishing  the 
verses  which  the  Page  Sings  in  the  fourth  act,  under  SybiUa'a 
window,  when  she  cannot  bear,  poor  thing,  because  she 
has  just  had  her  head  off."  ' 

'  Provoking !  I  wish  he  would  not  always  sneer  and 
lau^  !    The  verses  are  beautiful,'  says  Theo, 

'You  really  think  so,  my  dear !  How  very  odd  ! ' 
remarks  papa. 

Little  Het  looks  up  &om  her  dismal  comer  with  a  faint 
smile  of  humour.  Theo's  secret  is  a  secret  for  nobody 
in  the  house,  it  seems.  Can  any  young  people  guess  what 
it  is  ?    The  lady  continues  to  read  : 

'  *'  Spencer  has  asked  the  famous  Mr.  Johnson  to  break- 
fast to-morrow,  who  condescends  to  hear  the  play,  and 
who  won't,  I  hope,  be  too  angry  because  my  heroine  under- 

Kis  the  fate  of  his  in  Irene.  I  have  heard  he  came  up  to 
ndon  himself  as  a  young  man  with  only  his  tragedy 
in  hia  wallet.  Shall  I  ever  be  able  to  get  mine  played  t  Can 
you  fancy  the  catcall  music  beginning,  and  the  pit  hissing 
at  that  perilous  part  of  the  fourth  act,  where  my  execu- 
tioner comes  out  from  the  closet  with  his  great  sword, 
at  the  awful  moment  when  he  is  called  upon  to  amputate  ? 
They  say  Mr.  Fielding,  when  the  pit  kissed  at  a  part  of 
one  of  his  pieces,  about  which  Mr.  Garrick  had  warned 
him,  said, '  Hang  them,  they  have  found  it  out,  have  they  T  ' 
and  finished  his  punch  in  tranquillity.  I  suppose  his  wife 
was  not  in  the  boxes.  There  are  some  women  to  whom 
I  would  be  very  unwilling  to  give  pain,  and  there  are  some 
to  whom  I  woiJd  give  the  best  I  have."  ' 

'  Whom  can  he  mean  i  The  letter  is  to  you,  my  dear. 
I  protest  he  is  making  love  to  yoor  mother  before 
my  face ! '  cries  papa  to  Hetty,  who  only  gives  a  little 
sigh,  puts  her  hand  in  her  father's  hand,  and  then  with- 
draws it. 

'  "  To  whom  I  would  give  the  best  I  have.  To-day  it 
is  only  a  bunch  of  lilacs.  To-morrow  it  may  be  what  T — 
a  branch  of  rue— a  sprig  of  bays,  perha^ — anything,  so 
it  be  my  best  and  my  all. 

'  "  I  nave  had  a  tine  long  day,  and  all  to  myself.  What 
do  you  think  of  Harry  playing  truant  ?  " '  (Here  we  i^ 
imagine,  what  they  call  in  France,  or  what  they  used 
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to  call,  when  men  dared  to  speak  or  citizens  to  hear,  ten»a' 
turn  dans  ravditoire.) 

' "  I  suppose  Carpezan  wearied  the  poor  fellow's  existence 
out.  Certain  it  is  he  hoa  been  miso'able  for  weeks  past ; 
and  a  change  of  air  and  scene  may  do  him  good.  This 
morning,  quite  early,  he  came  to  my  room ;  and  told  me 
he  had  taken  a  seat  in  the  Portsmouth  Machine,  and 
proposed  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  the  army  there."  ' 

The  army  !  Hetty  looks  very  pale  at  this  announcement, 
and  her  mother  continues  : — 

'  "  And  a  Httle  portion  of  it,  namely,  the  thirty-secmd 
regiment,  is  commanded  by  lieutenaiit-Colonel  Richmond 
Webb — the  nephew  of  the  famous  old  general  under  whom 
my  grandfather  Esmond  served  in  the  great  wars  of  Marl- 
borough. Ab".  Webb  met  us  at  our  uncle's,  aooosting  us 
very  poUtely,  and  giving  ua  an  invitation  to  visit  him  at 
his  regiment.  Let  my  poor  brother  go  and  listen  to  his 
darling,  music  of  fife  and  drum  t  ae  bade  me  tell  the 
ladies  that  they  should  hear  from  him.  I  kiss  their  hands, 
and  go  to  dress  for  dinner,  at  the  '  Star  and  Garter ' ,  in  Pall 
Sfall.  We  are  to  have  Mr,  Soame  Jenyns,  Mr.  Cambridge, 
Mr.  Walpole,  possibly,  if  he  is  not  too  fine  to  dine  in  a  tavern ; 
a  young  Iri^man,  a  Mr.  Bourke,  who  they  say  ia  a  wonder 
of  eloquence  and  learning — in  fine,  all  the  wits  of  Mr. 
Codsley's  shop.  Quick,  Gumbo,  a  coach,  and  my  French 
grey  suit !  And  if  gentlemen  ask  me  '  Who  gave  you 
that  sprig  of  lilac  you  wear  on  your  heart-side  ? '  I  sbaJl 
call  a  bumper,  and  give  Lilac  for  a  toast."  ' 

I  fear  there  is  no  more  rest  for  Hetty  on  this  night  than 
on  the  previous  one,  when  she  had  behaved  so  mutinously 
to  poor  Harry  Warrington.  Some  secret  resolution  must 
have  inspired  that  gentleman,  for  after  leaving  Mr.  Lam- 
bert's table,  he  paced  the  streets  for  a  while,  and  appeared 
at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  at  Madame  de  Bernstein's 
house  in  Clarges  Street.  Her  ladyship's  health  had  been 
somewhat  ailing  of  late,  so  that  even  hei  favourite  routs 
were  denied  her,  and  she  was  sitting  over  a  quiet  game  of 
6cart^,  with  a  divine  of  whom  our  last  news  were  from 
a  lock-up  house  hard  by  that  in  which  Harry  Warrington 
had  been  himself  confined,  George,  at  Harry's  request, 
had  paid  the  little  debt  iinder  which  Mr.  Sampson  had 
^red  ten^rarily.    He  had  been  at  his  Jiving  for  a  year. 


'  BON   JOCK,    MOM   AMI  ' 
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Hfi  BULy  have  paid  and  contracted  ever  so  many  debts, 
have  been  in  and  out  of  jail  manv  times  since  we  saw  him. 
For  Bome  time  past  he  had  been  back  In  Iiondon,  stout  and 
beuty  as  usoaJ,  and  ready  for  any  invitation  to  cards 
or  claret.  Madame  de  Bernstein  did  not  care  to  have 
her  game  interrupted  by  her  nephew,  whose  conversation 
had  little  interest  now  for  the  fickle  old  woman.  Next 
to  the  very  yomiig,  I  suppose  the  very  old  are  the  most 
selfish.  Alas,  the  heart  bardene  sa  the  blood  ceases  to 
run.  The  cold  mow  strikes  down  from  the  head,  and 
checks  the  glow  of  feeling.  Who  wants  to  survive  into 
old  age  aft^r  abdicating  tdl  hie  faculties  one  by  one,  and 
be  sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  memory,  sans  hope,  sans 
sympathy  ?  How  fared  it  with  those  patriarchs  of  old 
who  lived  for  their  nine  centuries,  and  when  were  life's 
conditions  so  changed  that,  after  three-score  years  and  ten, 
it  became  but  a  vexation  and  a  burden  ? 

Getting  no  reply  but  Yes  and  No  to  his  brief  speeches, 
poor  Hany  sat  awhile  on  a  couch  opposite  his  aunt,  who 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  had  her  back  to  her  nephew,  and 
-  continued  her  game  with  the  chaplain.  Sampson  sat 
opposite  Mr.  Warrington,  and  could  see  that  something 
disturbed  him.  His  face  was  very  pale,  and  his  countenance 
disturbed  and  full  of  gloom.  Something  has  happened 
to  him,  ma'am,'  he  whispered  to  the  baroness. 

'  Bah  ! '  She  shru^ed  her  shoulders  again,  and  continued 
to  deal  her  cards.  ^Tiat  is  the  matter  with  you,  sir  ? ' 
she  at  last  said,  at  a  pause  in  the  game,  '  that  you  have 
Buch  a  dismal  countenance  7  Chaplain,  that  last  game 
makes  us  even,  I  think  ! ' 

Harry  got  up  from  his  place.  '  I  am  going  on  a  journey  : 
I  am  come  to  bid  you  good-bye,  aunt,'  he  said,  in  a  very 
tragical  voice. 

'  On  a  journey  1  Are  you  goii^  home  to  America  ? 
I  mark  the  king,  chaplain,  and  play  nim.' 

'  No,'  Harry  said :  he  was  not  going  to  America  yet : 
he  was  going  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  the  preBeut. 

'  Ind^d  ! — a  lovely  spot ! '  says  the  Darraiess.  '  Bon 
jour,  mon  ami,  et  ban  voyage  I '  And  she  kissed  a  hand 
to  her  nephew. 

'  I  mayn't  come  back  for  some  time,  aunt,'  he  groaned 
out. 

'  Indeed !     We    shall    be    inconsolable    without    you  1 
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Unless  you  have  a  roade,  Mr.  Sampson,  the  game  is  mine. 
Ciood-bye,  my  child!  TSo  more  about  yoot  journey  at 
present :  tell  us  about  it  when  you  come  hack  ! '  And  «he 
g&ily  bade  him  farewell.  He  looked  for  a  moment  piteoudy 
at  her,  and  was  gone. 

'  Something   grave   hae   haj^ned,    madam,'    sayB   the 

'  Oh  !  The  boy  is  always  ptting  into  scrapes  t  I  Bn|>pose 
he  has  been  falling  in  love  with  one  of  those  country  gins — 
what  are  their  names,  Lamberts  1 — with  whom  he  is  ever 
dawdling  about.  He  has  been  doing  no  good  here  foe 
some  time.  I  am  disappointed  in  him,  really  quite  grieved 
about  him — I  will  take  two  cards,  if  you  please — again  ? — 
quite  grieved.  What  do  you  think  they  say  of  his  couBin — 
the  Miss  Warrington  who  made  eyes  at  him  wh«i  she 
thought  he  was  a  prize — they  say  the  king  has  remarked 
her,  and  the  Yarmouth  is  creoing  with  rage.  He,  he  ! — 
those  Methodistical  Warringtons !  They  are  not  a  bit 
less  worldly  than  their  neighbours ;  and,  old  as  he  is, 
if  the  Grand  Signior  throws  his  pocket-handkerchief  they 
will  jump  to  catch  it !  ' 

'  All,  madam ;  how  your  ladyship  knows  the  world  I  * 
sighs  the  chaplain.     '  I  propose,  if  you  please  ! ' 

'  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  it,  Mr.  Sampecai,  to  know 
something  of  it.  ■  'Tie  sadly  selfish,  my  dear  sir,  sadly 
selfish  ;  and  everybody  is  struggling  to  pass  bis  neighbour  ! 
No,  I  can't  give  you  any  more  cards.  You  haven't  the 
king  ?  I  play  qUeen,  knave,  and  a  ten, — a  sadly  selfish 
worn,  indeed.    And  here  comes  my  chocolate  ! ' 

The  more  immediate  interest  of  the  cards  entirely  ahscKrbB 
the  old  woman.  The  door  shuts  out  her  nephew  and  his 
cares.  Under  his  hat,  he  bears  them  into  the  i^treet,  and 
paces  the  dark  town  for  a  while. 

'  Good  God ! '  he  thinks;  '  what  a  nuserable  fellow  I  am, 
and  what  a  spendthrift  of  my  life  I  have  been  1  I  ait 
^sUent  with  George  and  his  friends.  I  am  not  clever  and 
witty  as  he  is.  I  am  only  a  burthen  to  him  :  and,  if  I 
would  help  him  fiver  so  much,  don't  know  how.  My 
dear  Aunt  Lambert's  kindness  never  tires,  but  I  begin 
to  be  ashamed  of  trying  it.  Why,  even  H-etty  can't  h^p 
turning  on  me  ;  and  when  she  tells  m©  I  am  idle  aaid  should 
be   doing  something,   ought   I   to   be   angry  ?     The   rest 

"ve  left  me.    There's  my  cousins  and  uncle  and  my  lady 
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my  aunt,  tiie^  have  shown  me  the  ecAd  shoulder  titislong 
time.  They  .didnit  even  ask  me  to  Norfolk  when  they 
went  down  to  the  country,  and  offer  me  so  much  as  a  day's 
partridge  shooting.  I  can't  go  to  Castlewood — after 
what  has  happ^ed  :  I  should  break  that  scoundrel  William's 
bones ;  and,  faith,'  am  well  out  of  the  place  altogether.' 

He  lauehs  a  fierce  laagh  as  he  recalls  his  adventures 
since  he  nas  been  in  Europe.  Money,  friends,  pleasure, 
all  have  passed  away,  and  he  feels  the  past  like  a  dream. 
He  strolls  into  White's  Chocolate-house,  where  the  waiters 
have  scarce  seen  him  for  a  year.  The  Parliament  is  up. 
Gentlemen  are  away ;  there  is  not  even  any  play  going  on : — 
not  that  he  would  join  it,  if  there  were.  He  has  but  a  few 
pieces  in  his  pocket ;  George's  drawer  is  open,  and  he 
may  take  what  money  he  likes  thence ;  but  very,  very 
sparingly  will  he  avail .  himself  (£  his  brother's  repeated 
invitation.  He  sits  and  drinks  bis  glass  in  moody  silence. 
Two  or  three  officers  of  the  Guards  ent«r  from  St.  James's. 
He  knew,  them  in  former  days,  and  the  young  men,  who 
have  been  already  dining  and  drinking  on  guard,  insist 
on  m(H%  drink  at  the  club.  The  other  batteJion.  of  their 
regiment  is  at  Winchester  :  it  is  going  on  this  great  expedi^ 
tion,  no  one  knows  whither,  which  everybody  k  taking 
about.  Cursed  fate  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  other 
battalion  ;  and  must  stay  and  do  duty  in  London  and  at 
Kensington  !  .There  is  Webb,  who  waa  of  their  regiment : 
he  did  well  to  exchange  his  company  in  the  Coldstreams 
for  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  thirty-second.  He  will 
be  of  the  expedition.  Why,  everybody  is  going  ;  and  the 
young  gentlemen  mention  a  score  of  names  of  men  of  the 
first  birth  and  fashion,  who  have  volunteered.  '  It  ain't 
Hanoverians  this  time,  commanded  by  the  big  prince,' 
says  one  young  gentleman  (whose  relatives  may  have 
been  Tories  forty  years  ago) — '  it's  Englishmen,  with  the 
Guards  at  the  bead  of  'em,  and  a  Marlborough  for  a  leader ! 
Will  the  Frenchmen  ever  stand  against  them  ?  No,  by 
George,  they  are  irresistible.'  And  a  fresh  bowl  is  called, 
and  loud  toasts  are  drunk  to  the  success  of  the  expedition. 

Mr,  Warrington,  who  is  a  cup  too  low,  the  young  guards- 
men say,  walks  away  when  they  are  not  steady  enough  to 
be  able  to  follow  him,  thinks  over  the  matter  on  his  way 
to  his  lodgings,  and  lies  thinking  of  it  all  through  the 
night.  L,  .....C'tHi'^k' 

A 
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'  What  is  it,  my  boy  ? '  asks  Geoi^  Warrington  of  his 
brother,  when  the  latter  enters  his  chamber  very  early 
on  a  blushing  May  morning. 

'  I  want  a  little  money  out  of  the  drawer,'  says  Hany, 
looking  at  his  brother.       I  am  sick  and  tired  of  London.' 

'  Good  Heavens  !  Can  anybody  be  tired  of  Londtm  ? ' 
George  aaka,  who  has  reasons  for  thinking  it  the  most 
delightful  place  in  the  world. 

'  I  am  for  one.     I  am  sick  and  ill,'  says  Harry. 

'  You  and  Hetty  have  been  quarrelling  ? ' 

'  She  don't  care  a  penny  piece  about  me,  nor  I  for  her 
neither,'  says  Harry,  nodding  his  head.  '  But  I  am  ill, 
and  a  little  country  air  will  do  me  good,'  and  he  mentions 
how  he  thinks  of  going  to  visit  Mr.  Webb  in  the  lale  of 
Wight,  and  how  a  Portsmouth  coaoh  starts  from  H<dbom. 

'  There's  the  till,  Harry,'  says  Geora;e,  pointing  from  hie 
bed.  '  Put  your  hand  in,  and  take  ii^at  you  wQl.  What 
a  lovely  morning,  and  how  fresh  the  Bedford  House  garden 
looks.' 

'  God  bless  you,  brother ! '  Harry  says. 

'  Have  a  good  time,  Harry ! '  and  down  goes  Gooi^'b 
head  on  the  pillow  aaain,  and  he  takes  his  pencil  and  note- 
book from  under  his  btdster,  and  falls  to  polishing  his  verBcs, 
as  Harry,  with  bis  clOak  over  his  shoulder  and  a  little  valise 
in  his  hand,  walks  to  the  inn  in  Holbom  whence  the  Forts- 
mouth  Machine  starts. 


0,  Gooi^le 


CHAPTER  LXin 


EORQB  WABBrNOTON  bv  nO 

means  allowed  his  legal 
studies   to   obstruct   his 
comfort  and  pleasures,  or 
interfere  with  his  precious 
health.    Madam  Esmond 
had  pointed  out  to  him  in 
her  letters  that  though  he 
wore  a  student's  gown, 
andsat  down  witha  crowd 
of  nameless  people  to  hall- 
commons,  he  liad  himself 
a  name.and  a  veryancient 
one,  to  support,  and  could 
take  rank  with  the  first 
persons  at  home  or  in  hie 
own  country ;  and  desired 
that  he  would  study  as  a 
gentleman,  not  a  mere  professional  drudge.    With  this  in- 
junction the  young  man  complied  obediently  enough  :  so 
that  he  may  be  saM  not  to  have  belonged  to  the  rank  and 
.file  of  the  law,   but  may  be  considered  to  have  been  a 
volunteer  in  her  service,  like  some  young  gentlemen  of 
whom  we  have  just  heard.    Though  not  so  exacting  as 
she  since  has  become — though  she  allowed  her  disciples 
much   more   leisure,    much    more  pleasure,    much    more 
punch,    much    more    frequenting     of    coffee-houses   and 
holiday-making,   than   she  admits   nowadays,    when    she 
scarce  gives  her  votaries  time  for  amusement,  recreation, 
instruction,  sleep,   or   dinner — the  law  a  hundred  years 
ago  was  still  a  jealous  mistress,  and  demanded  a   pretty 
exclusive  attention.     Murray,   we  are  told,  might  have 
been  an  Ovid,  but  he  preferred  to  be  lord  chief  justice, 
and  to   wear   ermine    instead    of    bays.       Perhaps    Mr. 
Warrington  might  have  risen  to  a  peerage  and  the  wool- 
sack, had  he  studied  very  loi^  and  assiduously, — ^had  he 
been  a  dexterous  courtier,  and  a  favourite  of  attorneys : 
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had  he  been  other  than  be  was,  in  a  word.  He  behaved 
to  Themis  with  a  very  decent  respect  and  attention  ;  but  he 
loved  letters  more  than  law  always  ;  and  the  blackletter 
of  Chaucer  was  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  him  than 
the  Gothic  pages  of  Hale  and  Coke. 

Letters  were  loved  indeed  in  those  quaint  times,  and 
authors  were  actually  authorities.  Gentlemen  appealed 
to  Virgil  or  Lucan  in  the  Courts  or  the  House  ol  Conunons. 
What  said  Statius,  Juvenal — let  alone  Tully  or  Tacitus — 
on  such-and-such  a  point  !  Their  reign  is  over  now,  the 
good  old  Heathens :  the  worship  of  Jupiter  and  Juno 
IS  not  more  out  of  mode  than  the  cultivation  of  Pagan 

Koetry  or  ethics.    The  age  c^  economists  and  calculators 
as   succeeded,   and  Tooke's   Pantheon   is  deserted  and 
ridiculous.    Xow  and  then,  perlmpa,  a  Stanley  kills  a  kid, 
a  Gladstone  hangs  up  a  wreath,  a  Lytton  bums  incense, 
in  honour  of  the  Olympians.     But  what  do  they  care  at 
Lambeth,  Birmingham,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  for  the  ancient     ' 
rites,  divinities,  worship  ?     Who  the  plague  are  the  Muses,     i 
and  what  is  the  use  of  all  that  Greek  and  Latin  rubbish  ? 
What  is  Elicon,  and  who  cares  ?     Who  was  Thalia,  pray,     I 
and  what  is  the  length  of  her  if    Is  Melpomene's  name 
in  three  syllables  or  ioar  ?     [And  do  you  know  from  whose 
design  I  stole  that  figuie  of  T'^^y  which  adorns  the     I 
initial  G  of  this  chapter  ?1  ' 

Now,  it  has  been  said  how  Mr,  George  in  his  youth, 
and  in  the  long  leisure  which  he  enjoyed  at  home,  and  during 
his  imprisonment  in  the  French  fort  on  the  banks  of  Mdaon- 
gahela,  had  whiled  away  his  idleness  by  paying  court  to 
Melpomene  ;  and  the  result  of  their  union  was  a  tragedy, 
which  has  been  omitted  in  Bell's  Theatre,  though  I  dare  say 
it  is  no  worse  than  some  of  the  pieces  printed  there.  Most 
young  men  pay  their  respects  to  the  Tragic  Muse  first, 
as  they  fall  in  love  with  women  who  are  a  great  deal  older 
than  themselves.  Let  the  candid  reader  own,  if  ever  he 
had  a  literary  turn,  that  his  ambition  was  of  the  very 
highest,  and  uiat  however  in  his  riper  age  he  might  come 
down  in  his  pretensions,  and  think  that  to  tnmslate  an 
ode  of  Horace,  or  to  turb  a  song  of  Waller  or  Prior  into 
decent  alcaics  of  sapphics,  was  about  the  utmost  of  hia 
Capability,  tragedy  and  epic  only  did  his  greSn  imknowing 
youth  engage,  and  n6  prize  but  the  highest  was  fit  for  him. 
icorge  Warrington,  then,  on  coming  to  London,  attended 
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the  tiieatriool  p^ormances  at  both  houses,  fre<jueiited 
the  theatrical  coSee-houeeG,  and  heard  the  opinions  of 
the  mticB,  and  m^t  be  seen  at  the  '  Bedford '  between  the 
plays,  or  supping  at  the '  Ceoil '  along  with  the  wits  and  actors 
whsn  the  performanoes  were  over.  Here  he  gradually 
became  acquainted  with  the  players  and  such  of  the  writers 
and  poets  as  were  Icnown  to  the  public.  The  tough  old 
Macldin,  the  fr<dicsome  Foote,  the  vivacious  Hippisley, 
the  sprightly  Mr.  Garrick  himself,  might  occa^onally  be 
seen  at  Uiese  houaea  of  entertainment ;  and  our  gentleman, 
by  his  wit  and  modesty,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  for  the  high 
cbaiTacter  for  wealth  which  he  possessed,  came  to  be  very 
much  liked  in  ^e  cofiee-house  circles,  and  found  that  the 
actors  would  drink  a;  bowl  of  punch  with  him,  and  the 
critics  sup  at  his  expense  with  great  afEability.  To  be 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  an  author,  or  an  actor  has  been 
an  object  of  delight  to  many  a  young  man ;  actually  to 
hob  and  nob  with  Sobadil  or  Henry  the  Fifth  or  Alexander 
the  Great,  to  accept  a  pinch  out  of  Aristarchus's  own  box, 
to  put  Juliet  into  her  coach,  or  hand  Monimia  to  her  chair, 
are  privileges  which  would  delight  most  young  men  of  a 
poetic  turn ;  and  no  wonder  George  Warrington  loved 
the  theatre.  Then  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  thinking 
that  his  mother  only  half  approved  of  plays  and  playhouses, 
and  of  feasting  on  fruit  forbidden  at  home.  He  gave 
more  than  one  el^ant  entertainment  to  the  players,  and 
it  was  even  said  that  one  or  two  distinguished,  geniuses 
bad  condescended  to  borrow  money  of  him. 

And  as  he  polished  and  added  new  beauties  to  his  master- 
piece, we  may  be  sure  that  he  took  advice  of  certain  friends 
of  his,  and  that  they  gave  h'l"  applause  and  counsel.  Mr. 
Splicer,  his  new  acquaintance  of  the  Temple,  gave  a  break- 
fast at  his  chambers  in  Fig  Tree  Court,  when  Mr.  Warrington 
read  part  of  his  play,  and  the  gentlesien  present  pronounced 
that  it  had  uncommon  merit.  Even  the  learned  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  was  inyited,  was  good  enough  to  say  that 
the  piece  showed  talent.  It  warred  wainet  the  unities, 
to  be  sure  ;  but  these  had  been  violated  by  other  authors, 
and  Mr.  Warrington  might  sacrifice  them  as  well  aa  anothw. 
Tbece  was  in  Mr.  W.'s  tragedy  a  something  which  reminded 
bim  botii  of  Corioianua  and  Othello.  '  And  two  very  good 
things  too,  sir  ! '  the  author  pleaded.  '  Well,  well,  fliere 
was  no  doubt  on  that  point ;  and  'tis  certain  your  cata- 
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strophe  is  terrible,  just,  and  being  in  part  true,  is  not  the 
leas  awful,'  remarks  Mr.  Spencer. 

Now  the  plot  of  Mr.  Warrington's  tragedy  was  quite 
full  indeed  of  battle  and  murder.  A  favourite  book  of  his 
grandfather  had  been  the  life  of  old  George  Fnindsberg 
of  Mindelheim,  a  colonel  of  foot-folk  in  the  Imperial 
service  at  Pavia  fight,  and  during  the  wars  of  the  Constable 
Bourbon :  and  one  of  Frundsberg's  military  companions 
was  a  certain  Carpzow,  or  Carpeian,  whom  our  friend 
selected  as  his  tragedy  hero. 

His  first  act,  as  it  at  present  standa  in  Sir  George  Warring- 
ton's manuscript,  is  supposed  to  take  place  before  a  convMit 
on  the  Rhine,  which  the  Lutherans,  under  Carpezan,  are 
besieging.  A  godless  gang  these  Lutherans  are.  Theyi 
have  pulled  the  beards  of  Roman  friars,  and  torn  the  veils 
of  hundreds  of  religious  women.  A  score  of  these  are 
trembling  within  the  walls  of  the  convent  yonder,  of  which 
the  garrison,  unless  the  expected  succours  arrive  before 
midday,  has  promised  to  surrender.  Meanwhile  there 
is  armistice,  and  the  sentries  within  look  on  with  hungry 
eyes,  as  the  soldiers  and  camp  people  gamble  on  the  grass 
before  the  gate.  Twelve  o'clock,  ding,  ding,  doi^ !  it 
sounds  upon  the  convent  bell.  No  succours  have  arrived. 
Open  gates,  warder !  and  give  admission  to  the  famous 
Protestant  hero,  the  terror  of  Turks  on  the  Danube,  and 
Papists  in  the  Lombard  plains — Colonel  Carpezan/  See, 
here  he  comes,  clad  in  complete  steel,  hia  hammer  of  battle 
over  bis  shoulder,  with  which  he  has  battOTcd  so  many 
infidel  sconces,  his  flags  displayed,  his  trumpets  blowing. 
'  No  rudeness,  my  men,'  says  Carpezan,  '  the  Wine  is  yours, 
and  the  convent  larder  wid  c^lar  are  good :  the  church 
plate  !^all  be  melted:  anyof  the  garrison  who  choose  to  take 
service  with  Caspar  Carpezan  are  welcome,  and  shall  have 
good  pay.  No  insult  to  the  religious  huntis !  I  have  pro- 
mised them  a  safe-conduct,  and  he  who  lays  a  6nger  on 
them,  hangs  !  Mhid  that,  provost  marshal ! '  The  proVost 
marshal,  a  huge  fellow  in  a  red  douHet,  nods  his  head. 

'  We  shall  see  more  of  that  provost  marshal,  or  execu- 
tioner,' Mr.  Spencer  explains  to  his  guests. 

'  A  very  agreeable  acquaintance,  I  am  8ure,'^-eftiaU 
be  delighted  .to  meet  the  gentlmnan  i^eun'! '  says  Mr. 
Johnson,  wagging  his  head  over  his  tea'.  '  This  seene 
•»  the  mercenaries,   the  camp-followers,  and  their  wild 
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Sports,  13  novel  and  Btirrii^,  Mr.  Warrington,  and  I  make 
you  my  compliments  on  it.  The  colonel  has  gone  into 
the  convent,  I  think  ?  Now  let  ua  hear  what  he  is  going 
to  do  there.' 

The  abbese,  and  one  or  two  of  her  oldest  ladies,  make 
their  appearance  before  the  conqueror.  Conqueror  as 
he  is,  they  beard  him  in  their  sacred  halls.  They  have 
beard  of  his  violent  behaviour  in  conventual  establishments 
before.  That  hammer,  which  he  always  carries  in  action, 
has  smashed  many  sacred  images  in  religious  bouses. 
Pounds  and  pounds  of  convent  plate  ia  he  known  to  have 
melted,  the  sacrilegious  phmderer !  No  wonder  the 
abbess-princess  of  St.  Mary's,  a  lady  of  violent  prejudices, 
free  language,  and  noble  birth,  has  a  dislike  to  the  low- 
bom  heretic  who  lords  it  in  her  convent,  and  tells  Carpezan 
a  bit  of  her  mind,  as  the  phrase  is.  This  scene,  in  which 
thfi  lady  gets  somewhat  better  of  the  colonel,  was  liked 
not  a  little  by  Mr.  Warrington's  audience  at  the  Temple. 
Terrible  as  he  might  be  in  war,  Carpezan  was  sbaken  at 
&st  by  the  abbess's  brisk  opening  charge  of  words ;  and, 
conqueror  as  he  was,  seraned  at  first  to  be  conquered 
by  his  actual  prisoner.  But  such  an  old  soldier  was  not 
to  be  beaten  lUtimately  by  any  woman.  '  Pray,  madam,' 
says  he,  '  how  many  ladies  are  there  in  your  convent, 
for  whom  my  people  shall  provide  conveyance  T '  The 
abbess,  with  a  look  of  much  trouble  and  anger,  says  that, 
besides  herself,  the  noble  sisters  of  St.  Mary's  House  are 
twMity — twenty-three.  She  wasgoing  to  say  twenty-four, 
and  now  says  twenty-three  ?  '  I& !  why  tins  hesitation  ? 
asks  Captain  Ulric,  one  of  Carpezan's  gayest  officers.  -. 

The  d^rk  chief  pulls  a  letter  from  his  pocket.  '  I  require 
from  you,  madam,'  he  says,  sternly,  to  the  lady  abbess, 
'  the  body  of  the  noble  lady  Sybilla  erf  Hoya.  Her  brother 
was  my  favourite  captain,  slain  by  my  aide,  in  the  Milanese. 
By  his  death,  she  becomes  heiress  of  his  laoda.  'Tis  said 
a  greedy  uncle  brought  her  hither  ;  and  fast  immured 
the  lady  against  her  will.  The  damsdl  shaQ  herself  pro- 
nounce her  fate— to  stay  a  cloistered  sister  of  St.  Mary's, 
or  to  return  to  home  and  liberty,  as  Lady  Sybil,  Bawmess 

of .'     Ha  I    The  abbess  was  greatly  disturbed  by  this 

qaestjon.  She  says,  haughtily  :  '  There  is  no  Lady  Sybil 
in  this  house :  of  which  every  inmate  is  under  your  pro- 
tection, and  sworn  to  go  free.    The  Sister  Agnes  was 
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a  nun  professed,  and  what  was  het  land  and  wealth  revert 
to  this  Order.' 

'  Give  me  straightway  the  body  of  the  Lady  Sybil  of 
Eoya  ! '  roars  Carpezao,  in  great  wrath.  '  If  not,  I  make 
a  signal  to  my  Beiters,  ar^  give  you  and  youx  conv^it 
up  to  war.' 

'  Faith,  if  I  lead  the  storm,  and  have  my  right,  'tis  not 
my  lady  abbess  that  I'll  choose '  (says  Captain  Ulrio], 
'  but  rather  some  plump,  smiling,  red-lipped  maid  like- 
lite '     Here,  as  he,  tiie  sly  ft^ow,  is  looking  under  the 

veils  (J  the  two  attendant  nuns,  the  stem  abbess  cries, 
'  Silence,  fellow,  with  thy  ribald  tsik !  The  lady,  warrior, 
whom  you  ask  of  me  is  passed  away  from  sin,  temptation, 
vanity,  and  three  days  since  our  Sister  Agnes — died.' 

At  this  announcement  Carpezan  is  immensely  agitated. 
The  abbess  calls  upon  the  chaplain  to  confirm  her  statement. 
GhaBtly  and  pale,  the  old  man  has  to  own  that  three  days 
sini3G  the  wretch^  Sister  Agnes  was  buried. 

This  is  too  much  i  In  Uie  pocket  of  his  coat  of  mail 
Carpezan  has  a  letter  from  Sister  Agnes  herself,  in  which 
she  announces  that  she  is  going  to  be  buried  indeed,  but 
in  an  oiiMiette  of  the  convent,  where  she  may  either  be 
kept  on  water  and  bread,  or  die  starved  outright.  He 
seizes  the  unSincbing  abbess  by  the  arm,  whilst  Captain 
Ulric  lays  hold  of  the  chaplain  by.  the  throat.  The  ci^onel 
blows  aalast  upon  his  horn :  in  rush  his  furious  Lanzknecbts 
from  without.  Crash,  bang !  They  knock  the  convent 
walls  about.  And  in  the  midst  of  flames,  screams,  and 
slaughter,  who  is  presently  brought  in  by  Curpezan  biniBelf, 
and  fainting  on  his  shoulder,  but  SybiUa  herself  ?  A  littla 
sister  nun  (that  gay  one  with  the  red  lips)  had  pointed 
out  to  the  colonel  and  XJlrio  the  way  to  Sister  Agnes's 
dungeon,  and,  indeed,  had  been  the  means  of  making  her 
situation  known  to  the  Lutheran  chief. 

'  The  convent  is  suppressed  with  a  vengeance,'  says 
Mr.  Warrington.  '  We  end  our  first  act  with  the  burmng 
of  the  place,  the. roars  of  triumph  of  the  soldiery,  and  the 
outcries  of  the  nuns.  They  had  best  go  change  their 
dresses  immediately,  for  they  will  have  to  be  court  ladies 
in  the  next  act— as  you  will  see.'  Here  the  geaitlemen 
talked  the  matter. over.  If  the  piece  were  to  be  done  at 
Drury  I^ne,  Mrs,  Pritchard  would  hardly  like  to  be  lady 
^M,  aa  she  doth  but  appear  in  the  first   act.    Mias 
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Pritchord  might  make  a  pretty  Sybilla,  and  Mise  Gates 
the  attendant  nun.  Mr.  Gairick  was  scarce  tall  enough 
for  Carpezan — though,  when  he  is  excited,  nobody  ever 
thinks  of  him  but  as  big  as  a  grenadier.  Mr.  Johnson 
owns  Woodward  will  be  a  good  Ulric,  aa  he  plays  the 
Mercutio  parts  very  gaily — and  so,  by  one  and  t'other 
the  audience  fancies  the  play  already  on  the  boards,  and 
casts  the  characters. 

In  act  the  second,  Carpezan  has  married  Sybilla.  He 
has  enriched  himself  in  the  wars,  has  been  ennobled  by  the 
emperOT,  and  lives  at  his  castle  oa  the  Danube  in  state 
and  splendour. 

But,  truth  to  say,  though  married,  rich,  and  ennobled, 
the  Lord  Carpezan  was  not  happy.  It  may  be  that  in 
his  wild  life,  as  leader  of  condottieri  on  both  sides,  he  had 
committed  crimes  which  agitated  his  mind  with  remorse. 
It  may  be  that  his  rough  soldier  manners  consorted  iU 
with  his  imperious  high-bom  bride.  She  led  him  such 
a  life— I  am  narrating  as  it  were  the  Warrington  manuscript, 
■which  is  too  long  to  print  in  entire — taunting  him  with 
his  low  birth,  his  vulgar  companions,  whom  the  old  soldier 
loved  to  see  about  him,  and  so  forth— that  there  were 
times  when  he  rather  wished  that  be  had  never  rescued 
this  lovely,  quarrelsome,  wayward  vixen  from  the  oubliette 
out  of  which  he  fished  her.  After  the  bustle  of  the  first 
act  this  is  a  quiet  one,  and  passed  chiefly  iu  quarreUing 
between  the  Baron  and  Baroness  Carpezan,  untU  horns 
blow,  and  it  is  announced  that  the  young  King  of  Bcdiemia 
and  Hungary  is  coming  hunting  that  way. 

Act  HI  is  passed  at  Prague,  whither  his  Majesty  has 
invited  Lord  Carpezan  and  his  wife,  with  noble  offers  of 
preferment  to  theSaron,  From  baron  be  shall  be  promoted 
to  be  count,  from  colonel  he  shall  be  general-in-chief. 
His  wife  is  the  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  of  all  the 
ladies  of  the  Coort — and  as  for  CarpzoS 

'  Oh,  stay — ^I  have  it — I  know  your  story,  sir,  now,' 
says  Mr.  Johnson.  '  "Tis  in  Meteranue,  in  the  i'heatrum 
Univemtm.  1  read  it  in  Oxford  as  a  boy — Carpezanus 
or  Carpzoff ' 

'  That  is  the  fourth  act/  says  Mr.  Warrington.  In  the 
fourth  act  the  young  king's  attentions  towards  Sybilla 
grow  more  and  more  mailed ;  bat  her  husband,  battling 
against  his  jealousy,  long  refuses  to  yield  to  it,  until  bio 
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wife's  criminality  is  put  beyond  a  doubt — and  here  he  read 
the  act,  which  cloeea  with  the  terrible  tragedy  which 
actuaUy  happened.  Being  convinced  of  his  wife's  guilt, 
Carpezan  caused  the  executioner  who  followed  his  regiment 
to  slay  hei  in  her  own  palace.  And  the  curtain  of  the  act 
falls  just  after  the  dreadful  deed  is  done,  in  a  side  chamber 
illuminated  by  the  moon  shining  through  a  great  oriel 
window,  under  which  the  king  comes  with  his  lute,  and 
plays  the  song  which  was  to  be  the  signal  between  him  and 
his  guilty  victim. 

This  song  (writ  in  the  ancient  style,  and  repeated  in  the 
piece,  being  sung  in  the  third  act  previously  at  a  great 
festival  given  by  the  king  and  queen)  was  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Johnson  to  be  a  happy  imitation  of  Mr.  Waller's 
manner,  and  its  gay  repetition  at  the  moment  of  guilt, 
murder,  and  horror,  very  much  deepened  the  trt^c  gloom 
of  the  scene. 

'  But  whatever  came  afterwards  ?  '  he  asked.  '  I  remem- 
ber in  the  Theatrum,  Carpezan  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
into  favour  again  by  Cotmt  Mansfield,  and  doubtless  to 
have  murdered  other  folks  on  the  Reformed  side.' 

Here  our  poet  has  departed  from  historic  truth.  In 
the  fifth  act  of  Carpezan  King  Louis  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia  (sufficiently  terror-stricken,  no  doubt,  by  the 
sanguinary  termination  of  his  intrigue)  has  received  word 
that  the  Emperor  Solyman  is  invading  hia  Hungarian 
dominions.  Enter  two  noblemen  who  relate  how,  in  the 
council  which  the  king  held  upon  the  newS;  the  injured 
Carpezan  rushed  infuriated  into  the  royal  presence,  broke 
his  sword,  and  flung  it  at  the  king's  feet— along  with  a  glove 
which  he  dared  him  to  wear,  and  which  he  swore  he  would 
one  day  claim.  After  that  wild  challenge  the  rebel  fled 
from  ^ague,  and  had  not  since  been  heard  of ;  but  it 
was  reported  that  he  had  joined  the  Turkish  invader, 
assumed  the  turban,  and  was  now  in  the  camp  of  the 
sultan,  whose  white  tents  glance  across  the  river  yonder, 
and  against  whom  the  king  was  now  on  his  march.  Then 
the  king  comes  to  bis  tent  with  bis  generals,  prepares  his 
order  of  battle,  and  dismisses  them  to  their  posts,  kee^nng 
by  his  side  an  aged  and  faithful  knight,  his  master  of  the 
horse,  to  whom  he  expresses  his  repentance  for  his  pa«t 
crimes,  his  esteem  for  his  good  and  injured  qaem,  and 

"  »letermination  to  meet  the  day's  battle  Hke  a  .man. 
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'  What  is  this  field  called  ? ' 

'  Mohacz,  my  liege ! '  says  the  old  warrior,  adding  the 
remark  that  '  Ere  set  of  sun,  Mohacz  will  see  a  battle 
bravely  won'. 

Trumpets  and  alarms  now  sound  ;  they  are  the  cymbals 
and  barbaric  music  of  the  janizAries  :  we  are  in  the  Turkish 
camp,  and  yonder,  surrounded  by  turbaned  chiefs,  walks 
the  Sultan  Solyman's  friend,  the  conqueror  of  Rhodes, 
the  redoubted  grand  vizier. 

Who  is  that  warrior  in  an  Eastern  habit,  but  with  a 
glove  in  his  ctip  ?  'Tis  Carpezan.  Even  Solyman  knew 
his  courage  and  ferocity  as  a  soldier.  He  knows  the  ord- 
nance of  the  Hungarian  host :  in  what  arms  King  Louis 
is  weakest :  how  his  cavalry,  of  which  the  shock  is  tremen- 
dous, should  be  received,  and  inveigled  into  yonder  morass, 
where  certain  death  may  await  them — he  prays  for  a  com- 
mand in  the  front,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place 
where  the  traitor  King  Louis  will  engage.  '  'Tia  wdl,' 
says  the  grim  vizier,  '  our  invincible  emperor  surveys  the 
battle  from  yonder  tower.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  he  will 
know  how  to  reward  your  valour.'  The  Bignal-guns  fire— 
the  trumpets  blow—the  Turkish  captains  retire,  vowing 
death  to  the  infidel,  and  eternal  fidelity  to  the  sultan. 

And  now  the  battle  begins  in  earnest,  and  with  those 
various  incidents  which  the  lover  of  the  theatre  knoweth. 
Christian  knights  and  Turkish  warriors  clash  and  skirmish 
ov^  tiie  sta^.  Continued  alarms  are  sounded.  Troops 
on  both  sides  advance  and  retreat.  Carpezan,  with  lus 
glove  in  his  cap,  and  his  drradful  hammer  smashing  all 
before  him,  rages  about  the  field,  calling  Sot  King  Louis. 
The  renegade  is  about  to  slay  a  warrior  ^o  faces  Mm,  but 
recc^nizing  young  Ulric,his  ex-captain,  he  drops  the  uplifted 
hammer,  and  bids  him  fiy,  and  think  of  Carpezan.  He 
is  softened  at  seeing  his  young  friend,  tuid  thinking  of 
former  times  when  they  fought  and  conquered  t<^ether 
in  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  Ulric  bids  him  to  return, 
but  of  course  that  is  now  out  of  the  question.  'Oiey  fight. 
Ulric  will  have  it,  and  down  he  goes  under  the  hammer. 
The  ren^ade  melts  in  sight  ai  his  wounded  comrade, 
when  who  am>ear8  but  King  Louis,  his  plumes  torn,  bis 
avoid  hacked,  his  shidd  dented  with  a  thousand  blows 
^hieh  he  has  received  and  dehvered  during  the  day's 
battle.    Ha !    who  is  this  ?    The  guilty  monarch  woulf" 
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turn  away  (perhaps  Macbeth  may  have  done  so  before), 
but  Carpezan  is  on  him.  All  his  softness  is  gone.  He 
rages  like  a  fury.  '  An  equal  fight ! '  he  roars.  '  A  traitor 
against  a  traitor !  Stand,  King  Louis !  False  king, 
falae  knight,  false  friend — by  this  glove  in  my  helmet, 
I  challenge  you  ! '  And  he  tears  the  guilty  token  out  of 
his  cap,  and  flings  it  at  the  king. 

Of  course  they  set  to,  and  the  monarch  falls  under  the 
terrible  arm  of  the  man  whom  he  has  injured.  He  dies, 
uttering  a  tew  incoherent  words  of  repentance,  and  Oarpezan, 
leaning  upon  hie  murderous  mace,  utters  a  heartbroken 
soliloquy  over  the  royal  corpse.  The  Turkish  warriors  have 
gathered  meanwhQe  :  the  dreadful  day  is  their  own.  Yonder 
stands  the  dark  vizier,  surrounded  by  his  janizaries,  whose 
bows  and  swords  are  tired  of  driniiing  death.  He  surveys 
the  renegade  standing  over  the  corpse  of  the  king. 

'  Christian  renegade  ! '  he  says, '  Allah  has  given  us  a  great 
victory.  The  arms  of  the  sublime  emperor  are  everywhere 
triumphant.    The  Christian  king  is  slain  by  you.' 

'  Peace  to  his  soul !  He  died  like  a  good  knight,'  gas^ 
Ulrie,  himself  dying  on  the  field, 

'  In  this  day's  battle,'  the  grim  vizier  continues,  '  no 
man  hath  comported  himself  more  bravely  than  you. 
You  are  made  Bassa  of  Transylvania  !  Advance,  bowmen 
—Fire!' 

An  arrow  quivers  in  the  breast  of  Carpezan. 

'  Bassa  of  Transylvania,  you  were  a  traitor  to  your  king, 
who  lies  murdered  by  your  hand  ! '  continues  the  grim 
vizier.  '  You  contributed  more  than  any  soldier  to  this 
day's  great  victory.  'Tis  thus  my  sublime  emperor  meetly 
rewards  you.  Sound  trumpets !  We  march  for  Vienna 
to-night  1 ' 

And  the  curtain  drops  as  Carpezan,  crawling  towards 
his  dyit^  comrade,  kisses  his  hands,  and  gasps — 

*  Forgive  me,  UMc  ! ' 

When  Mr.  Warrington  has  finished  reading  his  tragedy, 
he  turns  round  to  Mr.  Johnson,  modestly,  and  asks, — 
'  What  say  you,  sir  ?  la  there  any  chance  for  me  ?  * 
But  the  opmion  of  this  most  eininent  critic  is  scarce 
to  be  given,  for  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  adeep  for  some 
time,  and  frankly  owned  tiiat  he  had  lost  ihe  latter  pw* 
ot  the  play. 
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Hie  little  auditory  fo^pns  to  hum  and  stir  as  the  noise 
of  the  speaker  ceased.  Geoi^e  may  have  been  very  nervous 
when  he  first  commenced  to  read ;  but  everybody  allows 
that  he  read  the  last  tvo  acts  uncommonly  well,  and  maJies 
him  a  compliment  upon  his  matter  and  manner.  Perhaps 
«vetybodT  is  in  good  humour  because  the  piece  has  come 
to  an  end.  Mr.  Spencer's  servant  hands  about  refreshing 
drinks.  The  Templara  speak  out  their  various  opinions 
whilst  they  sip  the  negus.  They  are  a  choice  l^nd.  of^ 
critics,  familiar  vith  the  pit  of  the  theatre,  and  they  treat 
jfr,  Warrington's  play  with  the  gravity  which  such  a  subject 
demands. 

Mr.  Fountain  suggests  that  the  vizier  should  not  say 
'  Fire  ! '  when  he  bids  the  archers  kill  Carpezan, — as  you 
certainly  don't  firt  with  a  bow  and  arrows.  A  note  is  taken 
of  the  objection. 

lib.  Figtree,  who  is  of  a  sentimental  turn,  regrets  that 
Ulric  could  not  be  saved,  and  married  to  the  comic  heroine. 

'  Nay,  sir,  there  was  an  utter  annihilation  of  the  Hun- 
garian army  at  Mohacz,'  says  Mr.  Jt^nscn,  '  and  Ulric 
must  take  his  knock  on  the  head  with  the  rest.  He  could 
only  be  saved  by  flight,  and  you  wouldn't  have  a  hero 
run  away !  Rronounce  sentence  of  death  against  Captain 
Ulrie,  but  kiU  him  with  honours  of  war.' 

Messrs.  Essex  and  Xanfield  wonder  to  one  another  who 
is  this  queer-looking  pwt  whom  Spencer  has  invited,  and 
who  contradicts  everybody ;  and  they  surest  a  boat 
up  the  river  and  a  little  fresh  air  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
tragedy. 

The  general  opinion  is  decidedly  favourable  to  Mr. 
Wamngton's  performance ;  and  l&i.  Johnson's  opinion, 
on  which  he  sets  a  special  value,  is  the  most  favourable 
of  all.  Perhaps  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  sorry  to  compliment 
a  young  gentleman  of  fashion  and  figure  like  Mr,  W.  '  Up 
to  the  death  of  the  heroine,'  he  says,  '  I  am  frankly  with 
you,  sir.  And  I  may  speak  as  a  playwright  who  have 
killed  my  own  heroine,  and  had  my  share  of  the  jAausua 
in  thealro.  To  hear  your  own  lines  nobly  delivered  to  an 
applauding  house,  is  indeed  a  noble  excitement.  I  like 
to  see  a  young  man  of  good  name  and  lineage  who  con- 
descends to  think  liat  the  Tragic  Muse  is  not  below  his 
advances.  It  was  to  a  sordid  rwd  that  I  invit«d  her,  and 
I  asked  her  to  rescue  me  from  poverty  and  squalor.    Happ" 
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yoa,  sir,  xriio  can  meet  her  upon  equaJ  terms,  and  oaji  aSord 
to  marry  her  without  a  portion  1 ' 

'  I  doubt  whether  the  greatest  gmius  is  not  debased  who 
has  to  make  a  bargain  with  Poetry,'  remarks  Mr.  Spenoer. 

'  Nay,  sir,'  Mr,  Johnson  answered,  '  I  doubt  if  many 
a  great  genius  would  work  at  all  without  bribes  and  neoes- 
sities ;  and  so  a  man  had  better  marry  a  poor  Muse  for 
good  and  all,  for  better  or  worse,  than  dally  with  a  rich 
one.  I  make  you  my  compliment  of  your  play,  Mr.  War- 
rington, and  if  you  want  an  introduction  to  the  stage, 
shall  be  very  happy  if  I  can  induce  my  friend  Mr.  Garrick 
to  present  you.' 

'  Mr.  Garrick  shall  be  his  sponsor,'  cried  the  florid  Mr.  Fig- 
tree.  '  Mdpomene  shall  be  his  godmother,  and  he  shdl 
have  the  witches'  cauldron  in  Macbeth  for  a  christeniog 
font.' 

'  Sir,  I  neither  said  font  nor  godmother,*  remarks  the 
man  of  letters.  '  I  would  have  no  play  contrary  to  morals 
or  religion  :  nor,  as  I  conceive,  is  Mr.  Warrington's  piece 
otherwise  than  friendly  to  them.  Vice  is  chastised,  as  it 
should  be,  even  in  kings,  though  perhaps  we  judge  of 
their  temptations  too  lightly.  Revenge  ia  punished — as  not 
to  be  lightly  exercised  by  our  limited  notion  of  justice. 
It  may  have  been  Carpeaan's  wife  who  perverted  the  king, 
and  not  the  king  who  led  the  woman  astray.  At  any 
rate,  Louis  is  rightly  humiliated  for  his  crime,  and  the 
renegade  most  justly  executed  for  hifi.  I  wish  you  a  good 
afternoon,  gentlemen  ! '  And  with  these  remarl^,  the  great 
author  took  his  leave  of  the  company. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reading,  General  Lambert  had 
Qiade  his  appearance  at  Mr.  Spencer's  chamb»«,  and  had 
listened  to  the  latter  part  of  the  tragedy.  The  perforraaoce 
ovOT,  he  and  (Seoi^e  took  tbeir  way  to  the  latter's  lodgings 
in  the  first  place,  and  subsequently  to  the  genqral's  own 
house,  where  the  young  author  was  expected,  in  order  to 
recount  the  reception  which  his  play  had  met  from  his 
Temple  critics. 

At  Mr.  Warrington's  apartments  in  Southampton  Row, 
they  found  a  letter  awaiting  George,  whiob  the  latber  plaeed 
in  hia  pocket  unread,  so  that  he  might  jMroceed  immeaiately 
with  his  companion  to  Sobo.  We  may  be  sure:  t^e  ladies 
there  wetn  eagsr  to  know  about  the  Oarpemn'a  fate  in  the 

iming'a  small  tehearsai.    Hetty  said  .George  was  so  ahy. 
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that  periiape  it  would  be  better  for  all  paiiiw  it  some 
other  person  had  read  the  play :  Theo,  on  the  cOQtrary, 
cried  out ; 

'  Bead  it,  indeed  !  Who  can  read  a  poem  better  thaa 
the  author  who  feels  it  in  his  heart  ?  And  George  had  his 
whole  heart  in  the  piece  ! ' 

Mr.  Lambert  very  likely  thought  that  somebody  else's 
whole  heart  was  in  the  piece,  too,  but  did  not  utter  this 
opinion  to  Miss  Theo. 

'  I  think  Harry  would  look  very  well  in  your  figure  of 
a  prince,'  says  the  general.  '  That  scene  where  be  takes 
leave  of  his  wife  before  deportii^  for  the  wars  reminds  me 
of  your  brother's  manner  not  a  little.' 

Oh,  papa  !  surely  Mr.  Warrington  himself  would  act 
the  prince's  part  best ! '  cries  Miss  Theo. 

'  And  be  deservedly  slain  in  battle  at  the  end  ? '  asks 
the  father  of  the  house. 

'  I  did  not  say  that ;  only  that  Mi.  George  would  make 
a  very  good  prince,  papa  ! '  ones  Mies  Theo. 

'  Iq  which  case  he  would  find  a  suitable  princess,  I  have 
no  doubt.     What  news  of  your  brother  Harry  ?  ' 

George,  who  has  been  thinking  about  theatrical  triumphs  ; 
about  monumenttwi  aere  pe-renniua  ;  about  Hlacs  ;  about 
love  whispered  and  tenderly  accepted,  remembers  that  he 
has  a  letter  from  Harry  in  his  pocket,  and  gaily  produces  it. 

'  Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Truant  says  for  himself,  Aunt 
Lambert ! '  cries  George,  breaking  the  seal. 

Why  is  he  so  disturbed,  as  he  reads  the  contents  of  hia 
letter  ?  Why  do  the  women  look  at  him  with  alarmed 
eyes  T    And  why,  above  all,  is  Hetty  so  pale  ? 

'  Here  is  the  letter,'  says  George,  and  begins  to  read  it, 

Rydb,  June  1st,  1758. 
I  did  not  tell  my  dearest  George  what  I  hoped  and  intended, 
when  I  left  home  on  Wednesday.  'Twas  to  see  Mr.  Webb  at  Ports- 
mouth or  the  IbIb  ot  Wight,  wherever  his  Reg',  waa,  and  if  need  was 
to  go  doum  on  my  Imeea  to  him  to  take  me  as  volunteer  with  him  on 
the  Expedition,  I  took  boat  from  Portsmouth,  where  I  learned 
that  he  waa  with  our  regiment  incampt  at  the  village  of  Rjde,  Was 
received  by  him  meet  kindly,  and  my  petition  granted  out  of  hand. 
That  is  why  I  say  our  regiment.  We  are  eight  gentlemen-volunteera 
with  Mr,  Webb,  all  men  ot  birth,  and  ^od  fortuneg  except  poor 
me,  who  don't  deserve  one.  We  are  to  mess  with  the  offioera  ;  we 
take  the  right  ot  the  collumn,  and  have  aluiaya  the  rigM  to  bs  in  front. 
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snd  in  on  hour  we  embark  on  board  hia  Majesty's  ship  the  BocheeUr 
of  60  guna,  while  our  Commodore'e,  Mr.  Howe's,  is  the  Ettex,  70. 
Hia  squadron  is  about  20  ships,  and  I  should  t.hiiik  100  traneporta 
at  least.  Though  'tia  a  secret  expedition,  we  make  no  doubt  France 
is  our  destination — where  I  hope  to  see  my  friends  the  Monsieura 
once  more,  and  win  my  colours  a  la  poind  de  mon  epee,  as  we  used  to 
say  in  Canada.  Perhaps  my  service  as  interpret«r  may  be  useful ; 
I  speaking  the  language  not  so  well  as  some  one  I  know,  but  better 
tluui  moet  here. 

I  scarce  venture  to  write  to  our  mother  to  tell  her  of  this  step. 
Will  you.  who  have  a  caxitig  tongtte  will  whtadle  any  one,  write  to 
her  as  soon  as  you  have  linisht  the  famous  tradgedy  ?  Will  you  give 
my  affectionate  respects  to  dear  General  Lambert  and  ladies  ;  and 
if  any  accident  should  happen,  I  know  you  will  take  care  of  poor 
Gunbo  as  belonging  to  my  dearest  best  George's  most  aSeotionate 
brother, 

HXNBY  E,  WABBnroTOH. 

PS. — Love  to  all  at  home  when  you  write,  including  Dempster, 
Mountain,andFanny  M.,andall  the  people,  and  duty  to  my  honored 
mother,  wishing  I  had  pleased  her  better.  And  if  I  said  anything 
unkind  to  dear  Misa  Hester  Lambert,  I  know  she  will  forgive  me, 
and  pray  God  blew  all.^H.  E.  W. 

To  G.  Esmond  Wabrinoton,  Esq., 

At  Mr.  Sorace'a  house  in  Southampton  Ro*, 

Opposite  Bedford  House  Gardens,  London. 

He  has  not  read  the  last  words  with  a  very  steady  voice. 
Mr.  Lambert  sits  silent,  though  not  a  little  moved.  Theo 
and  her  mother  look  at  one  another ;  but  Hetty  remains 
with  a  cold  face  and  a  stricken  heart.  She  thinks,  '  Ho  is 
gone  to  danger,  perhaps  to  death,  and  it  was  Iseathiml' 
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CHAPTER  LXnr 

IN  WHICH  HARBr  LtVES  TO  FIGHT  AHOTBXB  BAT 

BB  trusty  Gumbo  could  not 
console    himself    for    the 
departure   of   hi'a    beloved 
master  :    at  least,  to  judge 
from  his  tears  and  howls  on 
first  hearing  the  news  of 
Mr.  Harry's  enlistment,  you 
would    have    thought    the 
negro's   heart  must  break 
at     the    separation.      No 
wonder  he  went  for  sym- 
pathy to  the  maidservants 
at  >b.  Lambert's  lodgings. 
Wherever  that  dusky  youth 
was,  he  sought  comfort  in 
the     society     of     females. 
Their     fair     and     tender 
bosoms  knew  how  to  feel  pity  for  the  poor  African,  and 
the  darkness  of  Gumbo's  complexion  was  no  more  repulsive 
to  them  than  Othello's  to  Desdemona.     I  believe  Europe 
has  never  been  so  squeamish  in  regard  to  Africa,  as  a  cer- 
tain other  respected  Quarter.    Nay,  some  Africans— witness 
the   Chevalier  de  St.   Georges,   for  instance — have  been 
notorious  favourites  with  the  fair  sex. 

So,  in  his  humbler  walk,  was  Mr.  Gumbo.  The  Lambert 
servants  wept  freely  in  his  company  :  the  maids  kindly 
considered  him  not  only  as  Mr.  Harry's  man,  but  their 
brother.  Hetty  could  not  help  laughing  when  she  found 
Gumbo  roaring  because  his  master  had  goiie  a  volumteer, 
as  he  called  it,  and  had  not  tftlcen  him.  He  was  ready 
to  save  Master  Harry's  life  any  day,  and  would  have  done 
it,  and  had  himself  cut  in  twenty  tousand  hundred  pieces 
for  Master  H«rry,  that  he  would  !  Meanwhile,  Nature 
must  be  supported,  and  he  condescended  to  fortify  her  by 
large  suppUea  of  beer  and  cold  meat  in  the  kitchen.  Iliat 
he  Was  greedy,  idle,  and  told  lies,  is  certain ;  but  yet 
•Hetty  gave  him  hall  a'  drown,  and  was  efepeoialiy  kind 
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him.  Her  tongue,  that  was  wont  to  woe  so  pertly,  was 
BO  gentle  now,  that  you  might  fancy  it  had  never  made 
a  joke.  She  moved  ahout  the  house  mum  and  meek.  She 
was  humble  to  mamRia,  thankful  to  John  and  Betty  when 
they  waited  at  dinner ;  patient  to  Polly  when  the  latter 
pulled  her  hair  in  combing  it ;  long-suffering  when  Charley 
from  Bchool  trod  on  her  toes,  or  deranged  her  workbox : 
silent  in  papa's  company, — oh,  such  a  transmogrified  little 
Hetty  !  If  papa  had  ordered  her  to  mast  the  leg  of  mutton, 
or  walk  to  church  arm-in-ann  with  Gumbo,  she  would 
have  made  a  curtsy,  and  said,  '  Yea,  if  you  please,  dear 
papa  ! '  Leg  of  mutton  !  WhaA  sort  of  meal  were  some 
poor  volunteeiB  having,  with  the  cannon-baUs  flying  about 
their  heads  ?  Church  ?  When  it  oomes  to  the  prayer  in 
time  of  war,  oh,  how  her  knees  smite  together  as  she  kneels, 
and  hides  her  head  in  the  pew  !  She  holds  down  her  head 
when  the  parson  reads  out  '  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder ' 
from  the  communion-rail,  and  fancies  he  must  foe  looking 
at  her.  How  she  thinks  of  all  travellers  by  land  or  by 
water  !  How  she  sickens  as  she  runs  to  the  paper  to  read 
if  there  ia  news  of  the  expedition  !  How  she  watches 
papa  when  he  comes  home  from  his  Ordnance  Office,  and 
Io<^  in  his  face  to  see  if  there  is  good  news  or  bad !  Is 
he  well  ?  Is  he  made  a  general  yet  ?  Is  he  wounded  and 
made  a  prisoner  ?  ah,  me !  or,  perhaps,  are  both  his  legs 
taken  off  by  one  shot,  like  that  p^isioner  they  saw  la 
Chelsea  Garden  t'other  day  ?  She  would  go  on  wooden 
legs  all  her  life,  if  his  can  but  bring  hirn  safe  home  ;  at 
least,  she  ought  neyer  to  get  up  off  her  knees  until  he  is 
returned.  '  Haven't  you  heard  of  people,  Theo,'  says  she, 
*  whose  hair  has  grown  grey  in  a  single  night  ?  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  mine  did, — shouldn't  wonder  in  the  least.'  And 
she  looks  in  the  glalss  to  ascertain  that  phenom^ion. 

'  Hetty  dear,  you  used  not  to  be  eo  nervous  when  papa 
was  away  in  Minorca,'  remarks  Theo. 

'  Ah,  Theo  !  one  may  very  well  see  that  George  is  not 
with  the  army,  bat  safe  at  home,':  rejoins  Hetty ;  whereat 
the  elder  sister  blushes,  and  looks  very  pensive.  An  fait, 
if  Mr.  GeoFge  had  been  in  the  army,  that,  you  see,  would 
have  been  another  pair  of  boote.  Meanwhile,  we  don't 
intend  to  harrow  anybo^'s  kind  feelir^  any  longer,  but 
may  as  well  state  that  Harry  ie,  for  the  present,  as  sate 

any  officer  of  the  Life  Guards  at  R^ent'a  Park  Barracks. 
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l^e  drBt  expedition  in  which  our  gallant  volunteer  was 
engaged  ja&y  be  called  succeBsful,  but  certainly  was  not 
glorious.  The  British  lion,  or  any  other  lion,  cannot 
always  have  a  worthy  enemy  to  combat,  or  a  battle-royal 
bo  deliver.  Suppose  he  goes  forth  in  qoeBt  of  A  tiger  who 
won't  come,  and  lays  his  paws  on  a  goose,  and  gobbles 
him  up  ?  Lions,  we  know,  must  live,  tike  any  other  animals. 
But  suppose,  advMicing  into  the  forest  in  search  of  the 
tiger  aforesaid,  and  bellowing  his  challenge  of  war,  he  espiea 
not  one,  but  six  tigers  coming  towards  him  ?  This  mani- 
festly  is  not  his  game  at  all.  He  puts  his  tail  between 
his  royal  Legs,  and  retreats  into  his  own  snug  den  as  quickly 
as  be  may.  Were  he  to  attempt  to  go  and  fight  six  tigers, 
you  might  write  that  Lion  down  an  Ass. 

Now,  Harry  Warrington's  first  feat  of  war  was  in  this 
wise.  He  and  about  13,000  other  fighting  men  embarked 
in  various  ships  and  transports  on  the  Ist  of  June,  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  5th  the  fleet  stood 
in  to  the  Bay  of  Cancale  in  Brittany.  For  awhile  he  and 
the  gentlemen  volunteers  bad  the  pleasure  of  examining 
the  French  coast  from  their  ships,  whilst  the  commander- 
in-chief  and  the  commodore  reconnoitred  the  bay  in  a  cutter. 
Cattle  were  seen,  and  some  dragoons,  who  trotted  off  into 
the  distance  ;  and  a  little  fort  with  a  couple  of  guns  had 
the  audacity  to  fire  at  his  grace  of  Marlborough  and  the 
commodore  in  the  cutter.  By  two  o'clock  the  whole 
British  fleet  was  at  anchor,  and  signal  was  made  for  all 
the  grenadier  companies  of  eleven  regiments  to  embark  on 
board  flat-bottomed  boats  and  etssemble  round  the  com- 
modore's ship,  the  Eastx.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Howe,  hoisting 
his  broad  pennant  on  board  the  Success  frigate,  went  in 
as  near  as  possible  to  shore,  followed  by  the  other  frigates, 
to  protect  the  landing  of  the  troops  ;  and  now,  with  Lord 
George  Sackville  and  General  Dury  in  command,  the  gentle- 
men volunteers,  the  grenadier  companies,  and  three  batts^ 
lions  of  guards  pulled  to  shore. 

The  gentlemen  v<^uDteers  could  not  do  any  heroic  deed 
upon  this  occasion,  because  the  French,  who  should  have 
stayed  to  fight  them,  ran  away,  and  the  frigates  having 
silenced  the  fire  of  the  little  fort  which  had  disturbed  the 
i^connaissance  of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  army  pre- 
sently assaulted  it,  taking  the  whole  garrison  prisoner,  and 
shooting  him  in  the  leg.     Indeed  he  was  hut  one  old  gentl' 
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man  who  gallantly  had  fired  hjB  two  guns,  and  who  told 
hia  conquerors,  '  If  every  Frenchmaa  bod  acted  like  me, 
you  would  not  have  landed  at  Gauoale  at  all.' 

The  advanced  detachmeat  of  invaders  took  possession 
of  the  village  of  Canoale,  where  they  lay  upoo  tneir  arms 
all  night ;  and  our  volunteer  was  joked  by  his  comrades 
about  his  ef^emess  to  go  out  upon  the  war-path,  and  bring 
in  two  or  three  scalpa  of  Freacmuen.  N'one  Buch,  however, 
fell  under  his  tomahawk ;  the  only  person  slain  on  the 
whole  day  being  a  French  gentleman,  who  was  riding  with 
his  servant,  and  was  surprised  by  volunteer  Lord  Downe, 
marching  in  the  front  with  a  company  of  Kingsley's.  My 
Lord  Downe  offered  the  gentleman  quarter,  wiiich  he 
foolishly  refused,  whereupon  he,  his  servant,  and  the  two 
horses,  were  straightway  shot. 

NeJ:t  day  the  whole  force  was  landed,  and  advanced 
from  Cancale  to  St.  Malo.  All  the  villages  were  emptied 
through  which  the  troops  passed,  and  the  roads  were  so 
narrow  in  many  places  that  the  men  had  to  march  single 
file,  and  might  have  been  shot  down  from  behind  tJie  tall 
leafy  hedges  had  there  been  any  enemy  to  disturb  them. 

At  nightfall  the  army  arrived  before  St.  Malo,  and  were 
saluted  by  a  fire  of  f^tillery  from  that  town,  which  did 
Uttle  damage  in  the  darkness.  Under  oover  of  this,  the 
British  set  fiire  to  the  i^ps,  wooden  buildings,  pitch  and 
tar  magazines  in  the  harboor,  and  made  a  prodigious  con* 
flagration  that  lasted  the  whole  night. 

This  feat  was  achieved  without  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  French  to  molest  the  British  force  :  but,  as  it  was 
confidently  asserted  that  there  was  a  ccotsiderahle  French 
force  in  the  town  of  St.  Malo,  though  they  wouldn't  come 
out,  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  my  Lord 
George  Sackville  determined  not  to  disturb  the  garrison, 
marchedJ^k  to  Cancale  again,  uid — and  so  got  <m  bo^d 
their  shipb. 

If  this  were  not  a  veracious  history,  don't  you  see  that 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  send  our  Virginian  on  a  miore 
glorious  campaign  ?  Exactly  four  weeks  after  his  departure 
urom  Kogland,  Mr.  Warrington  found  himself  at  FortsmoutJi 
again,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  his  brother  Geoege,  wit^ 
which  the  latter  ran  off  to  Dean  Street  so  soon  as  ever  he 
received  it. 

'  Qlorious  news,  ladies ! '  cries  he,  finding  the  Ltuubert 
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family  all  at  breakfast.     '  Our  champion  has  oome  back. 

He  has  undeivone  all  sorte  of  dangers,  but  has  survived 

them  all.     He  has  seen  dr^ons — upon  myword,  he  says  so." 
'  Dragons  !    What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Warrington  ? ' 
'  But  not  killed  any — he  says  so,  as  you  shall  hear.     He 

writea  : — 

'  Deabbst  Bbothkb. — I  think  you  will  be  a\^  to  bear  that  I  am 
returned,  without  &ay  commiBBioa  oh  yet ;  without  anv  wounds  or 
glory ;  but,  at  any  rat«,  alive  and  harty.  On  board  our  snip,  we  were 
almost  as  crowded  as  poor  Mr.  Holwell  and  his  friend^  in  their 
Black  Hole  at  Calioutta.  We  had  rough  weather,  and  some  of  the 
gentlemen  voluiileers,  who  prefer  amooth  water,  grumbled  not 
a  little.  My  gentlemen's  stomachs  are  dainty ;  and  after  Braund's 
cookery  and  White's  kickshaws,  they  don't  like  plain  sailor's  rutn 
and  biaheL  But  I,  who  hare  been  at  sea  before,  took  my  rations 
and  can  of  flip  rerv  contentedly :  being  determined  to  put  a  good 
face  on  everything  before  our  fine  English  mocaronta,  and  show  that 
a  Tirginia  g«itleman  is  as  good  as  the  best  of  'em.  I  wish,  for  tlie 
honour  of  Old  Virginia,  that  I  had  moire  to  brag  about.  But  all 
I  oan  say  in  truth  is,  that  we  have  been  to  France  and  come  back 
again.  Why,  1  don't  think  even  your  tragick  pen  could  make  any- 
thing of  such  a  campaign  as  ours  has  been.  We  landed  on  the  6 
at  Cancalle  Bay,  we  saw  a  few  dragons  on  a  hill  .  .  , 

*  There  !  Did  I  not  tell  you  there  were  dragons  ? '  asks 
George,  laughing. 

'  Mercy  !    What  can  he  mean  by  dragons  ? '  cries  Hetty. 

*  Immense  long-tailed  monsters,  with  steel  scales  on  their 
backs,  who  vomit  fire,  and  gobble  up  s^  vii^n  a  day. 
Haven't  you  read  about  them  in  The  Seven  Champions  ? ' 
says  papa.  '  Seeing  St.  George's  Bag,  I  suppose  they  slunk 
off." 

'  I  have  read  of  'em,'  says  the  little  boy  from  Chartreux, 
solemnly.  '  They  like  to  eat  women.  One  was  going  to 
eat  Andromeda,  you  know,  papa  :  and  Jason  killed  anouier, 
who  was  guarding  the  apple-tree.'  ' 

' .  .  .  A  few  dragons  on  a  hill,'  George  fesomes, '  who  rod*  away 
from  us  without  engaging.  We  slept  imder  canvass.  We  marched 
to  St.  Malo,  and  bumM  ever  so  many  privateers  there.  And  we  went 
on  board  ehipp  again,  without  ever  crossing  awords  with  anenemv 
or  meeting  any  except  a  few  poor  devils  whom  the  troops  plundered. 
Better  luck  nert  time  1  His  hasn't  been  very  much  nor  partiailaT 
^orioua  ;  but  I  have  liked  it  for  my  part.  I  have  «meK  powder, 
besides  a  deal  of  rosn  and  pitch  we  burned.  I've  seen  the  enemy ; 
have  slej^t  under  canvass,  and  been  dreadful  6rowdid  and  sick 
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at  sett.  I  like  it.  liify  beet  complimeiite  to  dear  Aunt  lamberf, 
and  tell  MUs  Hettj  I  wasn't  very  much  fritened  when  I  saw  the 
French  horee. 

Tonr  most  afiectionate  brother, 

H.  E.  WakrinotoH,' 

We  hope  Mias  Hetty's  qualma  of  conscience  were  allftyed 
by  Harry's  announcement  that  hia  expedition  was  over, 
and  that  he  had  so  far  taken  no  hurt.  Far  otherwise. 
Mr.  Lambert,  in  the  course  of  hia  official  duties,  had  occasion 
to  visit  the  troops  at  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  George  Warrington  bore  him  company.  They  found 
Harry  vastly  improved  in  spirits  and  health  from  the 
excitement  produced  by  the  little  campaign,  quite  eager 
and  pleased  to  learn  his  new  military  duties,  active,  cheerful, 
and  healthy,  and  altogether  a  different  person  from  the 
listless  moping  lad  who  had  dawdled  in  London  coffee- 
houses and  Mis.  Lambert's  drawing-room.  The  troops 
were  under  canvas ;  the  weather  was  glorious,  and  George 
found  his  brother  a  ready  pupil  in  a  fine  brisk  open-tur 
school  of  war.  Nob  a  little  amused,  the  elder  brother, 
arm-in-arm  with  the  young  volunteer,  paced  the  streets  of 
the  warlike  city,  recalled  his  own  brief  military  experiences 
of  two  years  back,  and  saw  here  a  much  greater  army  than 
that  ill-fated  one  of  which  he  had  shared  the  disasters. 
The  expedition,  such  as  we  have  seen  it,  was  certainly  not 
glorious,  and  yet  the  troops  and  the  nation  were  in  high 
^irits  with  it.  We  were  said  to  have  humiliated  the  proud 
Gaul.  We  should  have  vanquished  as  well  as  humbled 
him  had  he  dared  to  appear.  What  valour,  after  all,  is 
like  British  valour  ?  I  dare  say  some  such  expressions 
have  hsem  heard  in  later  times.  Not  that  I  would  hint 
that  our  people  brag  much  more  than  any  other,  or  more 
now  than  formerhr.  Have  not  these  eyes  beheld  the 
battle-grounds  of  Leipzig,  Jena,  Dresden,  Waterloo,  Blen- 
heim, Bunker's  Hill,  New  Orleans  ?  What  heroic  nation 
has  not  fou^t,  has  not  conquered,  has  not  run  away,  has 
not  bragged  in  its  turn  ?  Well,  the  British  nation  was 
much  excited  by  the  glorious  victory  of  St.  Malo.  Captured 
treasures  were  sent  home  and  exhibited  in  London.  The 
people  were  so  excited,  that  more  laurels  and  more  victories 
were  demanded,  and  the  enthusiastic  army  went  forth  to 
seek  some. 

With  this  new.  sxpedititHi  went  a  voluntoer  so  distin- 
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gduEed,  tb4t<  we  m^t  gSve  hiiS'  pi^oed^nctt 'of'ftit  oUt^ 
Smateur  Boldiemov'  BMlore.  This,  waff, ouv  ''sailor  priMQi 
H.B.H.  f  Di^ice:  Ed««ird^  who  was  conv^f^ed^'Oi)  botuid'thft 
'E»dtx  in'  tfie  ship's  twelve-'OtMied  biirgej  tbe  crtanidEVM)  of 
England  flying  in  the  bAw  '^  the  bMit;  the  MnlrM  \vUii 
file  dagBAdboat  following  the  priiioe'b,  tind 'lUl  thei  captaiss 
following  in  seniority. 

Aiwaiy  «aMs  -.the  fleet,  Sony,  in  high  heeilth  and  spfrita, 
waring'hia  faatto  his'^riends  as  tbcyoheer  from  the  «bofe. 
He  miiHt  and  will  hava  hiK-comtiubsion  biefcffe  long.  There 
ean  be  rio  difficulty  about  that,  GMorge  thinla.  Tbwe  ia 
plenty  of  money  in  his  little  store  to  buy  hie  brother's 
eeagoc;  ;  bat  ifhecanwinitwitlioutpurchase  by  gallantry 
and  good- oondupt,  that  were  best.  The  «olDiie(  of  'the 
regimeatrepoFts  highly  of  his  [e(»ait ;  men  and  offioera  like 
him.  It  is  «asy  to  Bce  that  hb  is  a  jioung  fellow  of  good 
promise  and  spirit. 

Hip,  hip,  huBzayi  I  '  What  famous  nen<B  are  these  wMofa 
arrive,  tea  days  after  the  expedition  has  Bailed  ?  On  the 
7th  and  Sth  of  Augnst  his  Majesty's  troops  bare  ejected 
a  landing  in  the  Bay  des  Marais,  two  leagues  westward  of 
Oherbourg,  in  the  face  of  a  Large  body  of  the  enemy.  Awed 
by  the  appeiuaiicB  of  BritJeh  valour,  that  lai^e  body  of 
the  enemy  has  disaippeared.  Cherbourg  has  auReiidered 
at  discretion;'  and  the  English  coloura  are  hoisted  on  the 
thiBB  oQtiying  forts.  8even-and- twenty  ships  hav*  Iseoa 
burned  in  the  harbours,  Mid  a  prodigtons  number  df  tine 
bcass  cannon  t^en.  As  for  your  common  iron  «und,  we 
have  destroyed  'on,  likewise  thb  b»Hn  (attout  which  the 
l^ounseers  bragged  so),  and  tbe  two  pi^ra  at  the  entrance 
lK>tlie  harbour. 

Tbere  is  no  end  of  jubilation  in  London  f -juBt  -s»  Mr. 
flbwe'g  gun^  i^ive  from  CSierfooui^,  come'Mr^  WfiUe's 
cjobmrsicaiptiiMd'at'Louisboui^.  -^e  eoloars>at:«  teketl 
from  Kensirigt^n  to: St.  Pauj^'s,  esobrted  by'fouMow^  lif?- 
guacds-'aad  foiaaoore  itiCTte-grbididtera  with  «dftceta  itl'^m* 

Sortion,  tiheiv  standards,  kebelenlrums.'aHd'truhipetfl.  'At 
t.iPaal's  they  Kie  b-ecdmed-iW  the  dean  kAd  chivpt^'at 
tkoMetb  Gate,  and  ntthab  minute^biUi^,  bbng,  b^oiH-^ 
1^  Tdwer  andPsKh  glinsis^uM  thetn  ) '  ^xb  day-i)  tHa 
ttun  vitiiA  ChfirfeouTg  ctuuwa  and  mottats.  Iliee^  aifetbe 
Kuiu  -tfA'ttibk.  Zl«^  lab  >theta  iwidt  ittMir  ospvlnj^' and 
flaunting  embloms^ftbc^  £Bt^  an*  or«(*«u»,'«ndiiw>M*M*  ' 
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HedPe  ih/by  are,  the  Tto^mire,  the  Uihlfakant,  the  Vain- 
qu«uT  (the  Voiaqueur,  indeed  I  a  pretty  vain^ueur  of 
Britons  !),  and  ever  so  inaiD.y  more.  How  the  pecrple  shosfc 
as  the  pieces  are  trailed  through  the  streets  in  prooeBsion ! 
As  for  Hetty  and  Mre.  Lambert,  I  believe  they  aje  of 
opinion  that  Harry  took  «vei7  one  of  the  gims  himself, 
dragging  them  out  of  the  batteries,  and  d^trcQdng  fche 
Mtillerybien.  He  has  immensely  risen  in  the  general 
estimation  in  the  last  few  days.  Madamei  de  Bernsteiii 
has  asked  about  him.  Lady  Maria  has  begged  her  de&r 
Couua  George  to  see  her,  and,  if  possible,  give  her  news 
of  his  brother,  George,  who  w*s  quite  the  head  of  the 
fa^nily  a  couple  of  months  since,  finds  himself  deposed, 
and  of  scarOe  any  account,  in  Miss  Hetty's  eyes  at  least. 
Your  wit,  and  your  learning,  and  your  tragedifls,  may  be 
all  very  well ;  tmt  what  are  these  in  comparison  to  victories 
and  brass  cannon  ?  George  takes  ms  deposition  very 
meekly.  They  are  fifteen  thousand  Britons.  Why  should 
they  not  march  and  take  Paris  itself  ?  Nothing,  more 
{vohable,  think  «ome.<tf  the  ladies.  They  embrace  ;  they 
congratulate  each  other ;  th^  are  ia  a.  high  state  of  excite- 
ment. For  once,  they  long  that  Sir  Miles  and  Lady  War- 
rington were  in  town,  so  that  they  might  pay  her  ladyfihip 
a  visit,  and  ask,  '  What  do  you  say  6a  your  nephew  now, 
pray  7  Has  he  not  token  twenty -one  tincst  brass  cannon  ; 
Sung  a  hundred  and  twenty  iron  guns  into  fJie  water, 
seis^  tw^ity-eeven  ships  in  the  harbour,  tuid  destroyed 
the  basin  and  the  two  piers  at  the  entrance  ? '  As  the 
whole  town  rejoices  and  illUnunate*,  so  these  worthy  follra 
display  briUiaat  red  bailings  ia  tlieir  cheeks,  and  light  up 
candles  of  joy  in  their  eyes,  in  honour  of  their  ohampifm 
«id  oonqMror. 

But  ,iiQy/,  I  ^eve  to  say,  comes  a  cloudy  day  att«r  the 
fair  weatheri  The  appetite  of  our  comniaDdcm,  ^owiag 
by  what  it. fed  on,  led  them  to  think  they  had  not  feasted 
eoough  cm  the  plunder  of  St.  MalO  ;  and  thither,  after 
staying  a  brief- time  at  Portsmouth  and  the:  Wight,  tbe 
conquerom  of  Cherbourg  returned.  They  were  landod  in 
the  Bay  of  St.  Lunar,  at  the  diataiMe  of  a  few  miles  from 
the  phhoe,.  and  marched  towttrds  it,  inteodii^  to  debtnvy 
it't^  time;  Ittsanwhile  the  havbour  of  St.'LanKr  was 
found  inseem^  «tul  the  £eet  moved  ap  to  St,.Cas,  kecking 
ite  ftoWmBnioatioa  with  the^-radmg^arm;.    - 
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Noiw  the  British  Lion  fcniuii  thst  thfe'twinlwrf-Sti.  M&lo-^ 
wfaiiA  he  had  proposed-  to  swallow  at  a  ■  single  mouthful — 
WW  guarded  i>j  an  am^  df  French,  itliich  the  governor 
of  Brittany  hod  brought  to  the  succour  of  hie  good  town, 
and  the  meditated  edup  de  main  being  thus  impossible, 
our  leaden  mai<ohed  for  thair  ships  agfun,  whieh  lay  duly 
awaiting  our  warriora  in  the  Bay  of  St,  Cas, 

Hide,  blushing  glory,  bide  St,  Gas's  day  !  As  our  troops 
were  marching  down  to  their  ships  they  became  aware  of 
an  army  following  them,  which  the  French  governor  of 
the  province  had  sent  from  Brest.  Two-thirds  of  the  troops, 
and  all  the  artillery,  were  already  embarked,  when  the 
Frenchmen  came  down  upon  the  remainder.  Four  com- 
paUieeof  the  first  regiment  of  guards  and  the  grenadier 
coMpatiies  of  the  army,  faced  about  on  the  beach  to  await 
the  enemy,  whilst  the  remaining  troops  wepe  carried  off 
in' the  boats.  As  the  French  descended  from  the  heights 
round  the  bay,  these  guards  and  grenadiers  marched  out 
to  attack  them,  leaving  an  excellent  position  which  they 
had  occupied — a  great  dyke  raised  on  the  shore,  and  behind 
which  ttiey  might  have  resisted  to  advantage.  And  now, 
eleven  hundred  men  were  engaged  witii  six — nay,  ten  times 
theilp  number  ;  and,  after  awhile,  broke  and  jsade  for  the 
boats  with  a  sauve  qui  pevt !  Seven  hundred  out  of  the 
eleven  Were  killed,  drowned,  or  taken  jprieoner^— the  general 
himself  was  killed — and,  ah  !  where  were  the  Volunteers  ? 

A  man  of  peace  myself,  and  little  ini^gent  of  the 
practice  or  the  details  of  war,  I  own  1  think  lees  of  the 
«igfl^ed  troops  thaii  of  the  people  they  leave  behind.  Jack 
the  Guatdsman  and  La  Tulipe  of  the  Royal  Bretagne  are 
face  tofaOe,  and  striving  to  knock  each  other's  totaittS  out. 
Bon !  It  is  their  nature  to-^hke  the  bears  and  hona — 
a«d  we  will  not  say  Ileal v*m,  but  some  Powbr  or  other 
has  W(Sde  them  eo  todo.  But  the  girl  of  Towe*-  Hill,  who 
hui^  oh  Jack's  heck  befoi^  he  departed  ;  and  the  lass  at 
Quimper,  who  gave  the  S^nchman  his  ferCte-gweote  and 
tobacco-box  befbre  he  departed  on  the  nair  traj^f '  Whett; 
have  you  done,  poor  Kttle  tender  heairts,  that  yxAi  should 
grieve  so?  My  buBiness  is  not  with  the  army,  birtwith  the 
peol)le  le^  behind.  '  What  a  fine  stat^  Uian  H«tty  Liambert, 
must  be  in,  when  she  heart  of  the  ^saste*  to  tMs'  troops 
■and  «he  slaughter  of  the  grena<Uer  coinpftniM!  Whitt 
gi*ef.a»d  doubt  are  in  <3feorge  WtuT!i^t<»i'«  bre«*l  what 
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oot&tnJseration  in  Martin  lAmhett'a,  u  ho  Idoks  iato  liis 
little  girl's  face  and  reads  her  piteolu  etory  there  7  Howe, 
the  brave  commodore,  rowing  in  his  barge  uoder  the  enemy's 
fire,  has  rescued  with  his  boats  eooree  and  Bcorea  of  onr 
flying  people.  More  we  drowned ;  hundreds  ace  iMisoneTS, 
DC  shot  on  the  beooh.  Among  theses  where  ia  our  Vir- 
ginian ? 


.  CHAPTER  LXV 

sou>ihb's  betitbn 

BEAT  Powers !  will  the  vain- 
glory of  men,  eepecit^y 
of     Frenchmen,      never 
ceaae  ?     WiU  ib  be  be- 
lieved,   that    after    the 
aotimt  of  St.  Cm — a  mere 
affair   of   cutting   off   a 
rearguard,   as    you    are 
aware — they  wwe  ao  luir 
feeling  as  to  £re  away 
I  don't  know  how  much 
powder  at  the  Invalides 
at  Paris,  and  bmg  and 
bluster  over  ow  misfor- 
tune ?   Is  there  any  mag* 
nfwimity  in  hallooing  and 
huzzaywg  because  five  m* 
^x  hundred  brave  fellows  have  been  caught  by  ten  thousumd 
on  a  sefb'Sboi'^  aind.that  fat«  h«a  overtaken  them  which 
is  said  to  befall  the  hindmost  1    I  had  a  Riiud  to  design 
an  autb^ntio  picture  of  the  rejoicings  at  London  upon  our 
glorious  GUQoeas  at  St.  MaIq/   I  fatipied  the  polished  guns 
dragged  in  prooeasion  by  our  g^lant  tars ;  the  stout  horae- 
gr^uadiees.  pfanoiug  by;    the  mob  paying  hats,  roaring 
cheers.  |»e1ung  podwt^,  and  our  friend^  in.a.  baloony  in 
fleet  StEfnat  looking  on  and  blessing  .thi»  soEoie  of  Sratish 
triumph.    ]Biit  now  that  the  ]^i^icA  luTOKdes  have  been 
«9  VWgaf  as  to  imitate  the  Tower,  wjd  set  up  tbeir  gt.  Gas 
ftgunst  urn  St>  Malo,  I  scorn,  to  ajlude  to  thestale.svbjeot. 
lay  K>oIo,.Qot  Malo ;  content,  for  my  pwt,  if  Iferry  baa 
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Ivlunted  fn^m  cme  eKpedition  and  f'otlteF  wiUt  a  whble 
flbiti.  And'hare  Z  ever  said  be  waeso  mueh  as  bniiaed  ? 
Have  I  not,  for  fear  of  ezcitiiig  my  fair  youag  reader, 
said  that  he  was  as  well  ae  ever  he  had  been  in  his  life  } 
7he  sea  air  had  hrowD«d  hie  cheek,  and  the  ball  wfaiathi^ 
iry  his  side-cnrl  hsfd  Bpcu^d  it.  I%e  ocean  had  wet  his 
gEuters  and  other  garments,  %nthout  swallowing  up  his 
body.  He  lad,  it  is  true,  shown  the  lapels  of  his  coat 
to  the  enemy ;  but  for  as  short  a  tame  as  pcssible,  with- 
drawing out  of  their  sight  as  quick  as  might  be.  .And 
what,  pray,  are  lapels  but  reverses  ?  Coats  have  them,  as 
■well  as  men  ;  and  oat  duty  is  to  wear  (hem  witti  courage 
and  good  humour. 

'  I  can  tell  yon,'  said  Harry,  '  we  all  bad  to  run  fw  it ; 
Mid  when  our  line  broke,  it  was  he  who  could  get  to  the 
boats  who  was  most  lucky.  The  French,  horse  and  foot, 
pursued'  ue  down  to  the  sea,  and  were  mingled  aKK»g  us, 
cutting  our  men  down,  and  Emyoaeting  them  on  the  ground. 
Poor  Armytage  was  shot  in  advance  of  me,  and  feU  ;  and 
I  took  him  up  and  sta^ered  through  the  surf  to  a  boat. 
It  was  lucky  that  the  sailors  in  our  boat  weren't  afrtud; 
tcr  t^e  Shot  were  whistling  about  their  e&rs,  breaking  the 
Uades  itf  their  oars,  and  riddling  their<  Sag  wUh  shot; 
bat  the  ofBcer  in  command  was  as  cool  as.  if  he  had  been 
drinking  a  bowl  of  punch  at  Portsmouth,  which  we  had 
one  on  landing,  I  omi  promiseyou.  Poor  Sir  John  was 
less  locky  than  me.  He  never  hved  to  reach  the  sh^,.and 
the  service  bas  lost  a  fine  soldier,  and  Miss  Howe  a,  true 
gentlemati  to  her  husband.  There  must  be  these  casual- 
ties, you  see ;  and  bis  brother  gets  the  promotion,— 4he 
batondtcy.' 

'  It  is  of  the  poor  iady  I  am  thinking,'  says  l£ss  He^y 
(to  whom  haply  mir  ^oltmteer  is  telling  his  stoiy) ;  '  and 
the  king.  Why  did  the  kiDgencourage  Sir  John  Ai^ytaige 
to  CO?  A  gentleman  iOOBld  not  refuse- .4  command  from 
nteh  a-  quartet.  And  now  the  poor  gentleman  is  dead ! 
Oh  what  b  state  hisMajesty  must  be  in  ! ' 

'  I  have  DO  doubt  his  Majesty  wiU  be  in  a  deep  state 
tit  gnet;'  guy»  papA,  wag^iag  his  head. 

^NowyoA  are  laXighmg' t'  Do  you  nean;  air.-^at'when 
a  gnitlenian  diet  in  his  service,  aimost  at  hi6>feetv>the 
Sing  o^  "Engtand  w«h'tJ  :fieiri  for  hinit^V  Hetty..a8fcB.'  'U 
1  thought  that,  I  vow  I  wonld  be  foe^Jie  Pretendt*  !  ' 


ew  vTBB  viEKamaifs. . 

"Hha  sdrioe-bol'  would  mate  a 'pretty  littld  be»d  for 
Temple.  Bar,'  says  tiae- general i  wha  eouU  eee  Jtfiae' HQtty« 
meaning  behind  her  wccrda^ aiid  wAs  awateia  what  attHondt 
of  remorsej  of .  eoiutemation,  of  gifatitiide.tiiati.the  dabgu 
was  over,  the  litble  heaj:i  ;was  btatiapr^^  t^W  6a,j!a  be,  '  m]^ 
dear.  Were  kinga  to  weep  ioi:«iv»ty  stldier,  -what  a  Ule  yao 
would  make  for  them  I  I  think  better  <rf  his  Majesty  tbui 
to  Bupipose  Mm  so  weak;  and,  H  Miss  Hester  Lambert  got 
her  Ppetesider,  I  doubt  iKhethei  able  would  be  any  the 
happier.    That  family  was  never  facaOus  io£  top  miK^ 


'  Bub  if  <  the  king  soit  Harry— I  mean  Sir  John  Army- 
tage — actually  to  me  war  in  which  he  lost  hi«;Ufe,  oughtn't 
his  Majesty  to  repent  very  much,  t '  <«ka  Has  young  lady. 

'  If'  Harry:  had  ffdlen,  no  doubt  the  Court  would  have 
gone  into  moiiroing :  as  it  is,  gentlemen  and  ladles  were 
in  coloured  clotbee  yesterday,' remarks  the  gen^ali 

'  Wijy  should  we  not  wake  bonfiras  for  adefeatt  and 
put  on  saokcloth  and  ashes  after  a  victory  t '  asks  George. 
'  I  protest  I  dofi't  want  to  tbank  HeavMi  for  helping  us 
to  bum  the  ships  at  Cherbourg.' 

.  '  Yes  you  do,  George  I  Xot  titat  I  have  a  rig^tito  i^peak, 
and  you  ain't  ever  so  muoh  cleverer.  B«t 'when  your 
country  wins  you're  ^ad — I  know  /  am.  When  I  rua 
away  before  Frenohn^  I'm  ashamed — i  a4n't.help  it, 
though  I  done  it,'  says  Harry.  '  It  ipa'%  Q$em  to  me  right 
somaVDw  that  Englishmen  dfiould  have  to  do  it,'  he  added, 
grav^y.  And  George  smiled ;  but  did  Dot  ehoone  to  ask 
hia  brother  what,  on  the  otber  hand,  w&s  the  fVemdunaB's 


'  'Tis  a  bad  business,'  continued  Harry,  gravely  ;  '  b«t 
'tis  lucky  'twM  no  worte.  Tie  story  about  the  French 
isj  that  their  governor,  the  Duk»  of  Aiguillon,  was  rather 
what  you  call  a  moiisfeiKd  cUaten.  Otir  whole  retreat  might 
have  been  cut  ofi,  mdy,  t>o.:be  suite,  we  «uraelves  wese  in 
a>  mighty  hurryi  to  move.  The  French  l6cal  militia  behaved  - 
famous,  I  am  happy  to  say;  and  there  was.  ever  soiiaany 
gentieraen  vohinte^rb  with  "em,.  Who  shOffietl,  as  ^y  oUght 
to  do,  in  the  front*  iHiey  ;Baj  the .  OteyaUw  «£  ToOr 
d'^d.uvfirgne  Miga^^  in  spite  of.  tbe^iElulM  ol  Aifflallon's 
o*deiB.  OfiBceis  told>Hs,  who  eamtt  qfi  mli  a-  list  vt  -oiir 
^soDemAndi«Dinidf>d.to^QeMiital  B%h:«A^  J^ri.Howfk 

'  ia:  a.aocd  .i1dw,I  eiBde  the  ,Tiewi  oame;  of .  his  'te<itth^0 
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deatik  :tO:  bonu^  Gecwge.    ^«  is  a  l»ave  fetlow,  whetJier 
Ifird  or  tODuaoQefi' 

'  Aad  his  sisfeec  who  vas.  to  have  married  poor  Sir  John 
Armylage,  think  what  her  state  must  be  ! '  sighs  Utes  Hett^, 
who  ha«;gcOwa,  of  kte  so  sectioieDtail. 
..  '^Aad  his  ototiMf  I '  wies  Mts.  liambertj  'Have  yon 
fioea  her  ladyship's  address  in  the  pi4>e»  to  tfae  electora 
of  Nottii^ha<a '^  "  IfOrdiHow«  bejngxiow  abseat  upon  the 
puUjck  aetvioe,:  aod  Idoutenftnt-ColouBl,  Howe  with  his 
regiment  at  XjOitialaourg,  it  rests  ^poa  me  to  beg  the  iavonr 
of. your  Totes  and  ioterests  that  Lieuteoant-CoJoDel  Howe 
may  sujKply  the  |4a«e  at  his  late  brother  as  your  repre- 
sentati^  ia  ParliameHt."  ]«t't  this  a  gallant  i^oouui  V ' 
.    '  A  laoQoiO' woman,' says  (jiet^e. 

'  How  can  aona  hejp  heiog  brave  who  have  been  nursed 
by  such  a  mother  aa  that  t'  asks  the  genenal.  .    . 

Our  two  young  meg  looked  at  eaoh  other. 
.  '  If  ems  a  us  were  to  fall  in;  defenc«  of  hie  country,  we 
have  a  motha  in  Sparta  who  would  think  and  write  so 
too,'  says  Qeorge^ 

'  If  Spaita  is  anywhere  Virginia  way,  I  reckon  we  have,' 
c«markB  Mr.  Harry.  '  And  to  think  that  we  should  bot^ 
c^ua  have  met  the  enemy,  and  both  of  us  been  whipped 
by  him,  brother  ! '  he  adds  pwiavely. 

Hetty  looks  at  him,  and  thinks  of  hjm  only  as. he  wna 
the  other  day,  tottering  through  the  water  towards  the 
boats,  his  comrade  bleediiig  on  his  shoulder,  the  enemy  in 
pursiut,  the  shot  flying  round.  And  it  was  she  who  drove 
.him  into  tJie  daii^r  I  Her  words  provoked  him.  He  never 
rebukes  her  now  he  is  retursed.  Except  when  asked,  he 
BoaipelyKpeaks  about  ius  ad  ventures  ait  all.  He  is  very 
grave  and  courteous  with  Hetty;  with  the  rest  of  the 
foBiily' a^Mcially  frank  and  tender.  But  those  taunts  df 
hers-Wfjunded  bim.  '  Ljttle  hand  1 '  his'looks  and  demeoo- 
^Hiceeemto say , '  than sbouldBt not  have:be^t lifted againfit 
tne  I  It  is  ill  to  B«oni  any  one,  milch  more  oiia  who. has 
bi^  eo  devoted  to  you  aad  all  yours,  I  may  not  be  ovo' 
quick  o£  wttt  bitt  lin  as,  lar  as  tb»  heart  goes,  I  am  the  e^uad 
.of  tbe  h^st,  and  the  best  o£;my  heart  your  family  has  had:' 

Harry's,  wrong,  and  his  m^nanimous  enduranoe  of  it, 
served  fai^m  to  r^ain  ju  Mits  Hetty'«  «flteeab  that  plaoe 
-wbi«h.ho  had  lostiduriiw  the  previousiiBoirtha'  in^orioue 
^dJt^Jeea..  .TheJespeot  wSioh  the  f*ia.pe^-.U>  the  bcwvesb'- 
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gave  him.  She  was  no  longer  pert  in  bet  anEwera,  of 
earcostic  in  her  observations  regarding  his  conduct.'  In 
a  word,  ^e  was  a  humiliated,  an  altered,  an  im{»t>ved 
SDsB  Hetty. 

And  all  the  world  sMmed  to  change  towarda  Hany,  as 
he  towards  the  world.  He  was  no  longer  8111117  ^^^  indo- 
lent :  he  no  more  desponded  about  himself,  or  defied  bib 
neighbours.  The  ool<»iel  of  his  regiment  reported  his  be- 
haviour as  exemplary.  Mid  recommended  faim  for  one  of 
the  oomoussiona  vacated  by  the  casualties  during  the 
expedition.  Unluckj*  afi  it«  terminatioti  was,  it  at  least 
was  fortunate  to  him.  Hi«  brother  vrfante^ra,  when  they 
came  back  to  St.  James's  Street^  reported  highly  of  his 
behaviour.  These  volunteers  and  their  actions  were  the 
them«  of  everybody's  praise.  Had  he  been  a  general 
commanding,  and  alain  in  tiie  moment  of  victory,  Sir  Jcdui 
Armytage  could  scarce  have  had  more  sympathy  than  that 
which  the  nation  showed  him.  Thepapen  teemed  with 
letters  about  him,  and  men  of  wit  and  sensibility  vied  with 
each  other  in  composing  epitaphs  in  his  honour.  The  fate 
of  his  affianced  bride  was  bewailed.  Sixb  was,  as  we  have 
said,  the  sister  of  the  brave  oonimedoiw  who  had  Just 
returned  frtnn  this  unfottunate  expedition,  and  succeeded 
to  the  title  of  his  elder  brother,  an  officer  as  gallant  as 
himself,  who  had  jast  f aUen  in  Ameiioa. 

My  Lord  Howe  was  hetud'  to  speak  in  speoial-  praise  of 
Mr.  Warrington,  and  so  he  had  a  handsome  share  of  the 
fashimi  and  favour  which  the  town  now  bestott'ed  on  the 
volunteers.  Ddubtkrsa  thsro  Wei4  thdUdandfi  of  mem  em- 
|doyed  who-  were  ■  8»  good  a*  they  :  ■  bat  the  fo^liah  «v«r 
love  their  gentlemen,  and  love  that  thcy  should  distingoiafa 
themselvet ;  and  these  vcAunteers  were  voted  Paladina  bjmI 
heroes  by  ■conrnwrn  accord.  As  Our  young  noblem^i  will, 
they  accepted  th*ir  popularity  very  affably.  White's'  and 
Almaoki's  illuminated  frhen  they  Tetumed,  &nd  St.  JanMs's 
embraced  its  T'outig  kni^ta.  Harry  was  restored-  to  full 
favour  amongst  tJiem.'  llieir  hands  were  held  out  et^rly 
to  him  again.'  Even- his  relations  oonigraitiditted  him ;  and 
there  «ame  a  letter  from  CaftflewAod,  wtnther  AurH;  Beni- 
stein  had- 1^  this  time  betahen  herself,  containing  praises 
of  his  vatoor,  and  a  ptetty  Httle  banfa-bill,  as  a  t(»en  of 
his  aOootionate  atint's  approbation.    This  was  mider  my 

'wd'Ca«tUwood>ft'an^  w*o  seat  his  teghrtb  to  both  hia 
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kmsmeii,  and  an  offer  of  the  hospitality  of  his  country 
house,  if  they  were  minded  to  come  to  him.  And  besides 
this,  there  came  to  him  a,  private  letter  through  the  post — 
not  very  well  spelt,  but  in  a  handwriting  which  Harry 
smiled  to  see  again,  in  which  his  affectionate  cousin,  Maria 
Esmond,  told  him  she  always  loved  to  hear  his  praises 
(which  were  in  everybody's  mouth  now),  and  sympathized 
in  his  good  or  evil  fortune ;  and  that,  whatever  occurred 
to  him,  she  begged  to  keep  a  little  place  in  his  heart. 
Parsoh  Sampson,  she  wrote,  had  preached  a  beautiful 
sermon  about  the  btHTore  of  war,  and  the  noble  actifJis 
of  men  who  volunteered  to  face  battle  and  danger  in  the 
service  of  thwr  country.  Indeed,  the  chaplain  wrote  him- 
self, presently,  a  lett^  full  of  entbuBiasm,  in  which  he 
saluted  Mr.  Hany  as  his  friend,  his  benefactor,  his  glorious 
hero.  ESven  Sir  Miles  Warrington  dispatched  a  basket  of 
game  from  Norfolk  :  and  one  bird  (shot  sitting),  with  love 
to  my  cousin,  had  a  string  and  paper  round  the  leg,  and 
was  sent  as  the  first  victim  of  young  Miles's  fowling-piece. 

And  presently,  with  joy  beaming  in  his  countenance, 
Mf.  Xiambert  came  to  visit  his  young  friends  at  their 
lodgings  in  Southampton  Row,  and  announced  to  them 
that  Mr.  Henry  Warrington  was  forthwith  to  be  gazetted 
as  ctnfBgn  in  the  secraid  battahon  of  Kingsley's,  the  20(h 
Regiment,  whioh  had  been  engaged  in  the  campaign,  and 
which  now  at  this  time  was  formed  into  a  separate  regiment; 
the  67th.  Its  colonel  was  not  with  his  regiment  during 
its  expedition  to  Brittany.  He  was  away  at  Cape  Bretxm, 
and  was  Miga^d  in  capturing  those  guns  at  Louiabourg, 
of  which  the  arrival  in  Bngland  bad  caused  such  «xulta.tio[b 
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CHAPTER  LXVI 

IN  VHICH  tTB  00  1-OOUKTIBG 


:»i£i'  of  miy  amiable  readers  no 

doubt  are  in  the  custom   tji 

.  viaitlng  t^at  famous  garden  in 

Hm  Begent'sPark,  in  which  so 

many  of  ourfinned,  featjiered, 

jom'-footed  Jellow  creatures, 

are  accooimoda.t)ed  with  board 

and  lodging,  inretumforwhich 

theyexbil»t  themselves  for  our 

ioBtruction  and  amuBement : 

and  there,  a«  a  man's  busioeae 

and  private  thcwights  follow 

hi  me  very  where.andmix  ttiem- 

•selves  with  all  liie  and  nature 

round  about  him,  I  found  m^- 

self,  whikt  looking  at  some  fiah 

in  the  aquajrium,  still  actually 

thinking  ot  our  fri«ndB  the  Virginians.     One  of  the  moat 

beautiful  motion-masters  I  ever  beheld,  sweeping  through 

his  green  hath  In  harmoniouB  ourves,  now  tuming  his  black 

glieteoiiig  back  to  me,  now  exhibiting  his  fair  white  oheeti 

(n  evecy  movement  active  said  graceful,  turned  out  to  be 

pui  old.  homely  friend  the  flowider,  whom  we  have  all 

gobbled  up, out.  of  his  bath  of  woAer  soochyat  CireoLwich, 

without  having  the  slightest  idea  that  he  was  a  beauty. 

As  is  the  race  of  man,  so  is  the  race  of  flounders.  If 
you  can  but  see  the  latter  in  his  right  element,  you  may 
view  him  agile,  healthy,  and  comely :  put  him  out  of  his 
place,  and  behold  his  beauty  is  gone,  his  motions  are  dis- 

fraceful  :  he  flaps  the  unfeeling  ground  ridiculously  with 
is  tail,  and  will  presently  gasp  his  feeble  life  out.  Take 
him  up  tenderly,  ere  it  be  too  late,  and  cast  him  into  hia 

native  Thames  again .     But  stop  ;    I  believe  there  is 

a  certain  proverb  about  fish  out  of  water,  and  that  ot^er 

profound  naturalists  have  remarked  on  them  before  me. 

«ow  Harry  Warrington  had  been  floundering  for  ever  bo 

■>g  a  time  past,  and  out  of  his  proper  element.     As  soon 
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a&be  foutid  it,  ^eaJtK,  jabtfiag^,  spifitsi.  ei^ergy,  retsmed 
to  him,  and  with  the, Up  <4  the  epautet  ogilus  ebpulder 
'he.BpraAg.ii|>  aa  aJtei^  b«iiu[:.  H«  delighted  in  hJs.qew 
.^rofeffiion;  he  ;eagagdd  in;  ^  ite  detajl^i.afid  mae.tened 
tbem.tvith  eageir  quiokness,  Had.I;  tJie.sldU  of  myiri^nd 
liorrequer,  I  would  foUgw  the  o^er  Harry  into,  cvup,  and 
see  him  on  Uie^mwcb,  at^  the  mess,  qxx  the  pair«4^grouQd ; 
t  wojiild  ha  vie  macij  a  tiarotue  with  him  aiid.hi9.<;ompamoQB ; 
I.;Wpuld  cheerfully  liye  -with  hioj  under  the  tents  ;  j  wpuld 
kaowii^y  explain  all  the  mianiBavr§s  of  war,  ^id  aU  tjhe 
details  of  Uie;lijCe  military.  A^  it  is,:  the. reader  must  pleaae, 
out  qt  his  experieocie.  and  imagination,  to  £11. in  the  colours 
<pf  the  picture  of  which  I  can  gtye  but  meagre  hjnt«  and 
outlines,  and,  above ,  all,  fancy  Mr.  Harry  Wanington  in 
liis  new  red  coat  and  yellow  facings  very  happy  to  hear 
the  king's  coloure,  and  pleased  to  leacn  and  p^orm  all 
the  duties  -oi  his  new  profession. 

.  As  each,  young  man  delighted. in  the  esqelleqce  of  the 
other,  and  .  cordially  recognized  his  hrother'-s  superioc 
qu^ties,  George,  we  maybe  sure,  was  proud  of  Harry's 
fiuoeees,  and  rejoiced  in  hia  returning  good  fortune.  He 
wxote  an  affectionate  lett^  to  hja  mother  ,in  Virginia, 
recounting  all  the  praises  which  he  bad  heard  of  Harry, 
and  .which  hie  .brpther's  modesty,  Eieorge  knew,  .woiUd 
never  allow  him  to  rep^t.  He  described  how  Harry  had 
won  his  own  first  ^t^  in.  the  army,-a^d  how  he,  (^orge, 
would  ask  bis  mother  leave  to  shaj%  with  her  the  expei^se 
of  purchasing  a  higbei  rank  for  him-   ' 

STothing,  said,  (^orge,  would  giye  him  a  greats  delight, 
than  to  .be  able  to  help  his  brother,;  and  the  more,  so,  aai 
by  his  sudden  return  into  life  as  it  were,  he  had  deprived 
Harry  of  an  .inheritance  which  he  had  legitimately;  coint 
sidered  as  his  own.  Jjahouring  under  that.  mi8(ion^^ti'>n 
Hany  had  indulged  in  greater  expenses  ,tlu)n  .h^.eye^ 
would  .IfBiVe  thought  of  incurzing  as  a  youngs  hrcjtl^E ; 
«uid  Oeoi^e.  thought  it  w^  but  fair,  and,  .^., it  ;(vere,.  a^ 
a  thank-^fieriog  jor  ia».  own.delivef^hcp,,  thai  he  shov)Id 
ooatribute  liberally:  to  ai^  aoht^qj^  fw  hisv  brotjhe^'s 
advantage.-  .   .  ,  ,,.■,,...■.■.. 

And  .now,,  haying,  conplndpd.hia  ;pt^tpmeni;.  reqpectiuig 
Hwjy'e  affai^B,  Glwrge.topk  oGpaj^o^.tft  «p^^  of  h»8':Own. 
and  addressed  his  hobpwred  inothei;  ,qh  apohot  ufbiQh.v^; 
deeply  concerned  himselt.,  ^he  i^a*  BixajS- *bat  yw\bps*^ 
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frienda  he  and  his  brother  had  found  in  England,  were 
the  good  Mr.  and  Mm.  Lambert,  the  latter  Madam  Esmond's 
schoolfellow  of  earlier '  years.  Where  tbeir  own  blood 
relations  had  heea  worldly  and  unfeeli^,  these  true  friendfl 
had  ever  been  generOas  and  kind:  The  general  was 
respected  by  the  whole  army,  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him.  No  mother's  affection  could  have  been  more  touching 
than  Mrs.  Lambert's  for  both  Madam  Esmond's  children ; 
and  now,  wrote  Mr.  George,  he  himself  had  formed  an 
attachment  for  the  elder  Miss  Lambert,  on  which  he  thought 
the  happiness  of  his  life  dep^ded,  and  which  he  besought 
his  honoured  mother  to  approve.  He  had  made  no  precise 
offers  to  the  young  lady  or  her  ptlrents  ;■  but  he  was  oound 
to  aay  that  he  bad  made  little  disgui^  of  hia  sentiments, 
and  that  the  young  lady,  as  well  as  her  parents,  seemed 
favourable  to  him.  She  had  been  so  admirable  and 
exemplary  a  daughter  to  her  own  mother,  that  he  feK  sure 
she  would  do  her  duty  by  his.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Warrington 
described  the  young  lady  as  a  model  of  perfection,  and 
expressed  his  firm  belief  that  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
his  own  future  life  depended  upon  possessing  or  losing 
her.  Why  do  you  not  produce  this  letter  ?  haply  asks 
some  sentimental  reader,  of  the  present  editor,  who  has  said 
how  he  has  the  whole  Warrington  correspondence  in  hia 
hands.  Why  not  7  Becftilse  'tis  cruel  to  babble  the 
secrets  of  a  young  man's  love  :  to  overhear  his  incoherent 
vows  and  wild  raptures,  and  to  note,  in  cold  blood,  the 
secrets— it  may  be,  the  fdliea — of  his  passion.  Shall  we 
play  eavesdrc^per  at  twilight  embrasures,  count  sighs 
and  handshakes,  bottle  hot  tears:  lay  our  stethoscope 
on  delicate  young  breasts,  and  feel  their  heart-throbs  ! 
I  protest,  for  one,  love  is  sacred.  Wherever  I  see  it  (as  one 
aometimes  may  in  this  wOrld)  shobting  suddenly  out  of 
two  pair  of  eyes  ;  or.  glancing  sadly  even  from  one  J>air ; 
or  looking  down  from  the  mother  to  the  baby  in  her  lap ; 
or  from  papa'  at  his  girl's  blippinesa  as  she  is  whiriing  found 
the'  rbbm  with  the  Captain  ;  or  from'  John  Anderson,  aa 
his  cAd'  wife  comes  into  the  room — the  bonne  vieiUe,  the 
ever-peerless  among  women ;  wherever  we  see  tftat  signM, 
t  Bay,  let  uS  Salute  it.  It  is  not  only  wrong  to  kiss  and 
tell,  but  to  tell  about  kisseB.  Everybody  who  tias  been 
admitted  to  the  myrftery,— hush  about  it.  Down  with  hrm 
Oeoe  aadnmt  valgarit  ardavat.    Beware  how  you  dine 
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wMi  bin,  he  will  firint  your  i^rate  talk :  as  sure  as  you 
BtuI  witil  him,  he  will  throw  you  over. 
'  Whilst  Harry's  love  of  battle  has  led  him  to  smetl  powder 
'—to  ru9di  upon  rehulavtes  dracones,  and  to  carry  wounded 
eommdes  out  of  fire,  George  has  been  pursuing  an  amuse- 
m«it  much  more  peaceful  and  delightful  to  him  ;  penning 
i^oimets  to  his  mistiees's  eyebrow,  mayhap  ;  pacing  in  the 
darkness  under  her  window,  and  watching  the  litUe  lamp 
which  shone  upon  her  in  her  chamber;  finding  cdl  aorta 
&f  pretexts  for  sending  little  notes  which  don't  seem  to 
require  little  MiBwers,  but  get  them ;  culling  bits  out  cd 
his  laTourite  poets,  and  Sowers  out  of  Covent  Garden  f<^ 
somebody's  special  adornment  and  pleasure ;  walking  to 
St.  James's  Church,  singing  very  likely  out  oi  the  same 
Prayer-book,  and  never  hearing  one  word  of  the  sermon, 
BO  much  do  other  thoughts  engross  him ;  being  prodigi- 
ously afieotionate  to  aU  Miss  Theo's  relations — to  her  little 
brother  and  sister  at  school' ;  to  the  dder  at  collie ;  to 
Miw  Hetty  with  -whom  he  engages  in  gay  passf^ee  of 
wit;:  aiid,  to  mamma,  who  is  half  in  love  with  him  herself, 
]lIaFtin  Lambert  says ;  for  if  fathers  are  sometimes  sulky 
at  the  appeamnce  of  the  destined  son-iQ-law,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  mothers  become  sentimental  and,  as  it  were, 
lOTe  their  own  loves  over  again  ? 

•  Gumbo  and  Sady  are  for  ever  on  the  trot  between  South- 
ampton Row  and  Dean  Street,  In  the  summer  months 
all  sorts  of  junketing  and  pleasure -parties  are  devised ; 
and  there  are  countless  proposals  to  go  to  Banelagh,  to 
iSampstead,  to  VauxhaU,  to  Marylebone  Gardens,  and 
what  not.  Geoige  wants  the  famous  tragedy  copied  out 
fair  for  the  ^ittwe,  and  iriw  Dan  write  such  a  beautiful  Italian 
band  as  Wa»  Theo  t  As  the  sheets  pass  to  and  fro  they 
are  accompanied  by  little  notes  of  t^^^s,  of  Inteirogation, 
of  admiration,  ^ways.  See,  hens  is  the'  packet,  marked 
in  Warrington's  neat  hand,  '■  T's  tetters,  175^9.'  Sh^ 
■we  open  thMQ  and  reveal  their  tender  secrets  to  the  public 
gaze  ?  ITiose  "rir^in  words  were  ^vfaispered  tor  one  eat 
akme.  Years  after  the^  were  written^  the  husband  read, 
no  doubt,  with  sweet  pangs  of  remembrance,  the  iond 
lines  addressed  to  the  Iotcp:  It  ^were  a  sacrilege' to  dhow 
the  -pair  to  puUie  eyes  :  only  fet  kind^teaders  be  pleased 
t&take'oor  word  that  the  young  lady's  letters  are  modest 
and  pure,  the  gentlaman's  most  rMpeotful  aad  4«iaw. 
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In  fiBfl,  ymi  aeei  Me  hifre  said,  very,  libtU:  aJxHit  jtti;  but, 
in  these  few  last  montha,  Mf.  Qooige  Wtviringboiv  has 
mtbde  u^t  his  mindih&b  he  haa  £<nmd  ths  woiBsniOf  woimeD. 
She  mayn't'  bo  the  moat  beautiful.  Why,  there  isioousin 
Mco-a,  there  is  Coelia,  aAd  Antelia,  and  a  hundred  moiv, 
who  are  ever  so  imuoh  mors  haiodBoiBE):  bat  h«reweetiace 
pleaace  Atnt  betbeo  than,  any  otber  in  the  wQvld.  ;  She  majjm't 
be  t^e  most  clever,  but  her  vaice  ia  the  daare^  tSiA  ^^eamnt- 
est  to  hear;  and  in  her  company  h«'iB  so  clever  bimbelf  ; 
he  has  auch  fine  thoughta  ;  he  usee  eaah  eloquent  words ; 
he  is  so  getierous,  noble,  wit^,  that  no  wondeche  delights 
in  it.  Jjid,  in  regard  to  the  young  lady,-— astbankiJeaven. 
I  neyet  thought  so  m  of  women  as  to  sUpjxwe  thean  to  be 
just, — We  may  be  sure  that  there  is  no  annount  of  nvit,  ^ 
wisdom,  of  beantji,  of  valour,  of  virtvo  with  whioh '  ahe 
doeB  not  endow  her  youag  hem. 

When  GietH^'s  letter  reached  hotofi,  v»  may  iaaoy  that 
it  created  no  auall  excitement  in  the  little  drde  round 
Uadam  Eismond's  grestde.  So  he  wad  tn  loye,  and  wi^ed 
to  marry!  It  was  but  natural,  and  would  keep  hun  out 
of  harm's  way^  If  he  proposed  to  unite  hiatadf  witb  aweli/- 
bred  (JhiiBtiaii  young  woman,  madam  saw  no  hann. 

'  I  knew  they  *o^  be  setting  their  caps  at  bjm,'  saya 
Mountain.  '  They  fancy  thafc  his  wealth  is  aa.  great  aefais 
estate.  He  does  not  say  whether  -the  youiig  lady  has 
money,    I  fear  otlierwi»e.' 

'People  would  set  their  ofipB  at  himb&re,  I  dare  say,* 
saya  Ik^dam  Esmwid,  grimly  looking  at  her  dspendoidit 
'and  try  and  catdillfi:.:  Bdmond:Warringt<m  fot  titeir  ontt 
dauLgbtera,  whs  are- no  ricit^r  than  Miaa  Lambert  ma^  be.* 

'I  luppoee  your  ladyahdp  meaoB.mel*  aaya  MotuOaio, 
*My  Fanny  .is.  poor,  as-  yota  any  ;  and  'tis  kud  ot.yoa  to 
remind  ine'of  her  poivertyj ' 

.  ':  Lsaid  pebgh  wovld  seb  their  oaps.at  him.  If  the  «ctp  fito 
yoil;  fan! ,}»«  /  ias^ffiy;pbp&  used  to  Bay,.' 

'  YpQ  itUnk,  madaitk,  X  ami  seheminj  to  keep  Gteoige 
foE  my  daughter'<i  ., I. thank  yiMi,.en^.my  wocdt'  A.  good 
Opinion/yduiaeetn,  to.  have  of  us  •ftBr  thfe. years  we  have 
lived  tegether !-'    ■.■■■:.■    ^,   ,■■■-.'   ;    .    - 

■  My  d««f  iMountMB,  I  itnowiyon  much  bettw)  tiban  to 
BBHMWP  yott  eosuklL  fiverifen<y  ypw'daa^^r  iwoulfl  b« 
■-  nutaUe-  matob  to  a.gentieman:<rf.lb,.JB)anii)Bd's:i»nk 

tt^suttoa^' »j»,iupdni,,  with  muflh.digiwty<  !         •    <., 
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'  Faimy  Parker  was  as  good  as  Molly  Benson  at  school, 
and  Mr.  Mountain's  dau^ter  is  as  good  as  lib.  Lambert's !  * 
Mrs.  MJ>untMn  cries  out. 

'  Then  you  did  think  of  marrying  her  to  my  son  ?  I  shall 
write  to  Mr.  Esmond  Warrington,  and  say  bow  sorry  I  am 
that  you  should  be  disappointed  ! '  says  the  mistress  of 
Castlewood.  And  we,  for  our  parts,  may  suppose  that 
Mrs.  Mountain  was  disappointed,  and  had  some  ambitious 
views  respecting  her  daughter — else,  why  should  she  have 
been  eo  angry  at  the  notion  of  Mr,  Warrington's  marriage  ? 

In  reply  to  her  son.  Madam  Esmond  wrote  back  that  she 
was  pleased  with  the  fraternal  love  George  exhibited ; 
that  it  was  indeed  but  right  in  some  measure  to  compensate 
Harry,  whose  expectations  had  led  him  to  adopt  a  more 
costly  mode  of  hfe  than  he  would  have  entered  on  had 
he  known  he  was  only  a  younger  son.  And  with  respect 
to  purobasii^  his  raximotion,  she  would  gladly  halve  the 
expense  with  Harry's  elder  brother,  being  thankful  to  think 
bis  own  gallantry  had  won  him  his  first  step.  This  bestowal 
of  George's  money.  Madam  Esmond  added,  was  at  least 
much  more  satisfactory  than  some  other  eztravagancee 
to  which  she  would  not  advert. 

The  other  extravagance  to  which  madam  alluded  was 
the  payment  of  the  ransom  to  the  French  captain's  family, 
to  which  tax  George's  mother  never  would  choose  to  submit. 
She  had  a  determined  spirit  of  her  own,  which  her  son  in- 
herited. Hia  persistence  she  called  pride  and  obstinacy. 
What  she  thought  of  her  own  pertinacity,  her  biographer  who 
lives  80  far  from  her  time  does  not  pretend  to  say.  Only  I 
dare  say  people  a  hundred  years  ago  pretty  much  resembled 
their  grandchildren  of  the  present  date,  and  loved  to  have 
their  own  way,  and  to  make  others  follow  it. 

Wow,  after  paying  his  own  ransom,  his  brother's  debts, 
and  half  the  price  for  his  promotion,  George  calculated 
that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  private  patrimony 
would  be  swallowed  up  :  nevertheless  he  made  the  sacrifice 
with  a  perfect  good  heart.  His  good  mother  always 
enjoined  him  in  her  letters  to  remember  who  his  grandfather 
was,  and  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  family  accordingly. 
She  gave  him  various  commissions  to  purchase  goods  in 
lEk^land,  and  though  she  as  yet  had  sent  him  very  trifling 
reznittanees,  she  alluded  so  constantly  to  tbe  exalted  rank 
of   the  Esmonds,  to  her  desire  that  he  should  do  nothiiW 
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unworthy  of  that  illustrious  family ;  she  advised  him  so 
peremptorily  and  frequently  to  appear  in  the  first  society 
of  tJie  country,  to  frequent  the  Court  where  his  ancestors 
bad  been  accustomed  to  move,  and  to  appear  always  in 
the  world  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  name,  that  G«oi^ 
made  no  doubt  his  mother's  money  would  be  forthcoming 
when  his  own  ran  short,  and  generou^y  obeyed  her  injunc- 
tions as  to  his  style  of  life.  I  find  in  the  Esmond  papers 
ot  this  period,  bills  for  genteel  entertainments,  tailors' 
bills  for  Court  suits  supplied,  and  liveries  for  his  honour's 
negro  servants  and  chairmen,  horse-dealers'  receipts, 
and  80  forth ;  and  am  thus  led  to  believe  that  the  elder 
of  our  Virginians  was  also  after  a  while  living  at  a  con- 
siderable expense. 

He  was  not  wild  or  extravi^ant  like  his  brother.  There 
was  no  talk  of  gambling  or  raoehcwses  against  Mr.  George  ; 
bis  table  was  liberal,  bis  equipages  handsome,  his  purse 
always  full,  the  estate  to  which  he  was  heir  was  known  to 
be  immense.  I  mention  these  circumstances  because  they 
may  probably  have  infiuenced  the  conduct  both  of  George 
and  his  friends  in  that  very  matter  concerning  which,  as 
I  have  said,  he  and  his  mother  had  be«i  just  corresponding. 
The  young  beir  of  Virginia  was  travelling  for  bis  pleasure 
and  improvement  in  foreign  kingdoms.  The  queen,  his 
mother,  was  in  daily  correspondence  with  bis  highness,  and 
c<mstantly  enjoined  him  to  act  as  became  his  l<nty  station. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  from  her  letters  that  she  desired 
he  should  live  Uberally  and  magnificently.  He  was  per- 
petually making  purchases  at  his  parent's  order.  She  nad 
not  settled  as  yet ;  on  the  contrary,  she  had  wrote  out 
by  the  last  mail  for  twelve  new  sets  of  wa^on-harness, 
and  an  oivan  that  should  play  fourteen  specified  psalm- 
tunes  :  which  articles  George  dutifully  ordered.  She 
bad  not  paid  as  yet,  and  m^ht  not  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but 
eventually,  of  course,  sbe  would  :  and  Mr.  Warrington 
never  thought  of  troubling  his  friends  about  these  calcu- 
lations, or  discussing  with  them  bis  mother's  domestic 
affairs.  They,  on  their  side,  took  for  granted  that  be  was 
in  a  state  of  competence  and  ease,  and,  without  being 
mercenary  folks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert  were  no  doubt 

S leased  to  see  an  attachment  growing  up  between  their 
augbter  and  a  young  gentleman  of  such  good  principles, 
*'  '»ntB,   family,   and  expectations.      There   was   honesty 
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in  all  Mr.  Esmond  Warrington's  words  and  actions,  and 
in  his  behaviour  to  the  world  a  certain  grandeur  and  sim- 
plicity, which  showed  him  to  be  a  true  g^itleman.  Some- 
what cold  and  haughty  in  his  demeanour  to  strangers, 
especially  towards  the  great,  be  was  not  in  the  least  super- 
cilious :  he  was  perfectly  courteous  towards  women,  and 
witli  those  people  whom  he  loved,  especially  kind,  amiable, 
lively,  and  tender. 

No  wonder  that  one  young  woman  we  know  of  got  to 
think  him  the  best  man  in  all  the  world — alas !  not  even 
excepting  papa.  A  great  love  felt  by  a  man  towards 
a  woman  makes  him  better,  as  regards  her,  than  all  other 
men.  We  have  said  that  Geoi^e  used  to  wonder  himself 
when  he  found  how  witty,  how  eloquent,  how  wise  he 
was,  when  he  talked  with  the  fair  young  creature  whose 
heart  had  become  all  his.  ...  I  say  we  wiU  not  again 
listen  to  their  love  whispers.  Those  soft  words  do  not 
bear  being  written  down.  If  you  please — good  sir,  or 
madam,  who  are  sentimentaUy  inclined — lay  down  "the 
book  and  think  over  certain  things  for  yourself.  You 
may  be  ever  so  old  now  ;  but  you  remember.  It  may  be 
all  dead  and  buried  ;  but  in  a  moment,  up  it  springs  out  of 
its  grave,  and  looks,  and  smiles,  and  whispers  as  of  yore 
when  it  dung  to  your  arm,  and  dropped  fresh  tears  on 
your  heart.  It  is  here,  and  alive,  did  I  say  ?  O  far,  far 
away !  0  lonely  hearth  and  cold  ashes !  Here  is  the 
vase,  but  the  roses  are  gone  ;  here  is  the  shore,  and  yonder 
the  ship  was  moored ;  but  the  anchors  are  up,  and  it  has 
sailed  away  tot  ever. 

Kt  cetent,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  This,  however,  is  mere 
sentimentality ;  and  as  regards  George  and  Theo,  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  the 
young  lady's  family  were  perfectiy  satisfied  with  the  state 
of  a&irs  between  her  and  Mr.  Warrington ;  and  though 
he  had  not  as  yet  asked  the  decisive  question,  everybody 
else  knew  what  the  answer  would  be  when  it  came. 

Mamma  perhaps  thought  the  question  was  a  long  time 
coming. 

'  Psna  !  my  dear  I '  says  the  general.  'There  is  time 
enough  in  aU  conscience.  Theo  is  not  much  more  than 
seventeen  ;  George,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  under  forty ;  and, 
besides,  he  must  have  time  to  write  to  Vii^^inia,  and  ask 
nuimma,' 
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'  Bat  sniipose  she  refases  ?  ' 

*  That  will  be  a  bad  day  for  old  and  young,'  says  the 
general.  '  Let  us  rather  aay,  suppose  she  consents,  my 
love  ? — I  can't  fancy  anybody  in  the  world  refuung  Theo 
anything  she  has  set  her  heart  on,'  adds  the  father  :  '  and 
I  am  sure  'tis  bent  upon  this  match.' 

So  they  all  waited  with  the  utmost  anxiety  until  an 
answer  from  Madam  Esmpnd  should  arrive  ;  and  trembled 
lest  the  French  privateers  should  take  the  packet-ship 
by  which  the  precious  letter  was  conveyed. 


CHAPTER  LXVn 

VX  WHICH  A  THAOHDT  13  ACTED,  AND  TWO  MOBE  ABE  BEaCX 

AME8  Wolfe,  Harry's  new 
colonel,  came  back  from 
America     a    few   weeks 
after  our  Virginian  had 
joined      his      regiment. 
Wolfe     had     previously 
berai  heutenant-colonel  of 
Kingsley's,  and  a  second 
battalion  of  the  regiment 
had    been    formed    and 
given  to  him  in  reward 
for  his  distinguished  gal- 
lantry  and    services    at 
Cape      Breton.      Harty 
went  with  quite  unfdgned  respect  and  cordiality  to  pay  h^ 
duty  to  his  new  commander,   on  whom  the   eyes  of   the 
world   began   to   be  turned  now, — the  common   opinion 
being  that  he  was  likely  to  become  a  great  general.    In  the 
late  affairs  in  France,  several  ofiKcers  of  great  previous 
repute  had  been  tried,  and  found  lamentably  wanting. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  shown  himself  no  worthy 
descendant  of  his  great  ancestor.     About  my  Lord  George 
SackviUe's  military  genius  there  were  doubts,  even  before 
his  unhappy  behaviour  at  Minden  prevented  a  great  victory. 
The  nation  was  longing  for  military  ^ory,  and  the  minister 
'^'^s  anxious  to  find  a  general  who  might  gratify  the  eager 
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dedre  of  the  peo^e.  Mr.  WoUe'a  sad  Mr.  Lamb^t's 
business  keeping  them  both  in  London,  the.  friendly  inter- 
course between  those  officers  was  renewed,  no  one  being 
more  dehghted  than  lAmb^  at  hie  younger  friend's 
good  fortune. 

Harry,  whea  he  waa  away  from  his  duty,  wae  never 

tired  ot  hearing  Mr.  Wolfe's  details  of  the  miUtAry  operations 

of  the  last  year,  about  which  Wolfe  talked  very  freely  and 

openly.     Whatever  thought  was  in  his  mind,  he  appearo 

to  have  spoken  it  out  generously.    He  bad  that  heroio 

simplicity    which    distinguished   Nelson   afterwards :     he 

talked  frankly  of  his  actions.     Some  of  the  fine  gentlemen 

at  St.  James's  might  wonder  and  sneer  at  him  ;  but  amongst 

our  little  circle  of  friends  we  may  be  sure  he  found  admiring 

listeners.    The  young  general  had  the  romance  of  a  boy 

on  many  matters.    He  delighted  in  music  and  poetry. 

On  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  said  he  would  rather  have 

I      written  Gray's  Elegy  than  have  won  a  battle.     We  may 

r      he  sure  that  with  a  gentleman  of  such  literary  tastes  our 

k      friend  George  would  become  familiar ;   and  as  they  were 

>      both  in  love,  Mid  both  accepted  lovers,  and  both  eager  for 

)      happiness,  no  doubt  they  must  have  had  many  senti- 

i      mental  conversations  together  which  would  be  very  inter- 

li     esting  to  report  could  we  only  have  accurate  accounts  of 

i      them.    In  one  of  his  later  letters,  Warrington  writes  : 

(  '  I  had  the  honour  of  knowing  the  famous  General  Wolfe, 

t     and  seeing  much  of  him  during  his  last  stay  in  London, 

t     We  had  a  subject  of  conversation  then  which  was  of  ua- 

f     failing  interest  to  both  of  us,  and  I  could  not  but  admire 

1     Mr,  Wolfe's  simplicity,  his  frankness,  and  a  sort  of  glorious 

(     bravery  which  characterized  him.    He  was  much  in  love, 

:>     and  he  wanted  heaps  and  heaps  of  laiuels  to  take  to  his 

(     mistress.     "  If  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour,"  be  osedto  say 

tl     with  Harry  the  Fifth  (he  was  passionately  fond  of  plays 

,i     and.poetry),  "  I  am  the  most  ofiaiding  soul  alive."    Surely 

^1     on  his  last  day  he  had  a  feast  which  was  enough  to  satisfy 

gi     the  greediest  appetite  for  glory.    He  hungered  after  lb. 

fi     He  seemed  to  me  not  merely  like  a  sdldiei  going  resolutely 

^     to  do  his  duty,  but  rather  Uke  a  kuight  in  ctuest  of  dragons 

'^     and  giants.    My  own  country  has  fumisJied  of  late  a  chief  of 

((     a  very  different  order,  ami  quite  an  opposite  genius.  I  scarce 

^     know  which  to  admire  most,  the  Briton's  chividrous  ajdpur 

^     or  the  more  than  Eom&n  constancy  of  our  great  Virginia- 
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As  Mr.  Lambert's  official  duties  detained  Mm  in  London, 
his  family  remained  contentedly  with  him,  and  I  suppose 
Mr.  Warrington  was  so  satisfied  with  the  rural  quiet  of 
Southampton  Bow  and  the  beautiful  fiowers  and  trees 
of  Bedford  Gardens,  that  he  did  not  care  to  quit  London 
tor  any  long  period.  He  made  his  pilgrinu^  to  Castle- 
wood,  and  passed  a  few  days  there,  occupying  the  chamber 
of  which  he  had  often  heard  his  grandfa^er  talk,  and 
which  Colonel  Esmond  had  occupied  as  a  boy  :  and  he  was 
received  kindly  enough  by  such  members  of  the  family 
as  happened  to  be  at  home.  But  no  doubt  he  loved  better 
to  be  in  London  by  the  side  of  a  yoong  person  in  whose 
society  he  found  greater  pleasure  than  any  which  my 
Lord  Castlewood's  circle  could  afford  him,  though  all  the 
ladies  were  civil,  and  Lady  Maria  especially  gracious,  and 
enchanted  with  the  tragedy  which  George  and  Parson 
Sampson  read  out  to  the  ladies.  The  chaplain  was  enthu- 
siastic in  itfi  praises,  and  indeed  it  was  through  his  interest 
and  not  through  Mr.  Johnson's  after  all,  that  Mr.  War- 
rington's piece  ever  came  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Johnson, 
it  is  true,  pressed  the  play  on  his  friend  Mr.  Garrick  for 
Drury  Lane,  but  Garrick  had  just  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  famous  Mr.  Home  for  a  tragedy  from  the  pen  of 
the  author  of  Douglas.  Accordingly,  Carpezatt  was  carried 
to  Mr.   Rich  at  CoVent  Garden,  and  accepted  by   that 


On  the  night  of  the  production  of  the  piece,  Mr,  War- 
rington gave  an  el^ant  entertainment  to  his  friends  at 
the  'Bemord  Head',  in  Covent  Garden,  whence  they  ad- 
journed in  a  body  to  the  theatre ;  leaving  only  one  or 
two  with  our  young  author,  who  remained  at  the  coffee- 
house, where  friends  from  time  to  time  came  to  him  with 
an  account  of  the  performance.  The  part  of  Carpezan 
was  filled  by  Barry,  Shuter  was  the  old  nobleman,  Reddish, 
I  need  scarcely  say,  made  an  excellent  Ulric,  and  the  King 
of  Bohemia  was  by  a  young  actor  from  I>ubhn,  Mr.  Geoghe- 
^an,  or  Hagan  as  he  was  called  on  the  stage,  and  who 
tooked  and  performed  the  part  to  admiration,  Mrs. 
Woffington  looked  too  old  in  the  first  aet  as  the  heroine, 
but  her  murder  in  the  fourth  act,  about  which  great  doubts 
were  expressed,  went  off  to  the  terror  and  delight  of  the 
audience.  Miss  Wayn  sang  the  ballad  which  is  supposed 
to  be  8ung  by  the  Bng's  page,  juat  at  the  moment  of  the 
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unhappy  wife's  ezecutdon,  and  all  agreed  that  Barry  was 
very  terrible  and  pathetic  aa  Carpezan,  especiallj  in  the 
exeontion  ecene.  The  grace  and  elegance  of  the  young 
actor,  Hagan,  won  general  applause.  The  piece  was  put 
very  elegantly  on  the  stage  by  Mr,  JEUch,  though  there  was 
some  doubt  whether,  in  the  march  of  janizaries  in  the 
last,  the  manager  was  correct  in  introducing  a  favourite 
elephant,  vhich  had  figured  in  various  pantomimes,  and 
by  which  one  of  Mr.  Warrington's  black  servants  marched 
in  a  Turkish  habit.  The  other  sat  in  the  footmen's  gallery, 
and  uproariously  wept  and  applauded  at  the  proper 
intervtJs. 

The  execution  of  Sybilla  was  the  turning  point  of  the 
piece.  Her  head  o^  George's  friends  breatied  freely, 
and  one  messenger  after  another  came  to  him  at  the  coffee- 
house, to  announce  the  complete  success  of  the  tragedy. 
Mr.  Barry,  amidst  general  applause,  announced  the  play 
for  repetition,  and  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  young  gentle- 
man 1^  Vireinia,  his  first  attempt  in  the  dramatic  style. 

We  should  like  to  have  been  in  the  box  where  tdl  our 
friends  were  seated  during  the  performance,  to  have  watched 
Theo's  flutter  and  anxiety  whilst  the  success  of  the  play 
seemed  dubious,  and  have  beheld  the  blushes  and  the 
eparfdes  in  her  eyes,  when  the  victory  was  assured.  Harry, 
during  the  httle  trouble  in  the  fourth  act,  was  deadly  pale — 
whiter,  Mrs.  I^mbert  said,  than  Barry  with  all  his  chalk. 
But  if  Briareue  could  have  clapped  hands,  he  could  scarcely 
have  made  more  noise  than  Harry  at  the  end  of  the  piece. 
Mr.  W(^e  and  General  Lambert  huzzayed  enthusiastically. 
Mrs.  Lambert,  of  course,  cried  :  and  though  Hetty  said, 
'  Why  do  you  cry,  mamma  ?  You  don't  want  any  of 
them  alive  again  ;  you  know  it  serves  them  all  right : ' — the 
girl  was  really  as  much  dehghted  as  any  person  present, 
including  Uttle  Charley  from  the  Chartreux,  who  had  leave 
from  Dr.  Onudus  for  that  evening,  and  Miss  Lucy,  who 
had  been  brot^t  from  boarding-school  on  purpose  to  be 

Sesent  on  the  neat  occasion.  My  Lord  Castlewood  and 
s  sister.  Lady  Maria,  were  present ;  and  his  lordship  went 
from  his  box  and  oomphment«d  Mr.  Barry  and  the  other 
actors  on  the  stage ;  and  Parson  Sampson  was  invaluable 
in  the  pit,  where  he  led  the  applause,  having,  I  believe, 
given  previoos  instructions  to  Gumbo  to  keep  an  eye  upon 
nim  from  the  gallery,  and  do  oa  he  did. 
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Be  Sure  there  was  a  very  jolly  supper  of  Mr,  WamagtOD's 
friends  that  night — much  more  joUy  than  Mr,  Gamck'a, 
f(»  example,  -wao  made  but  a  very  poor  success  with  lus 
Agis  and  its  dreary  ohoruses,  and  who  must  hatB  agfUB 
felt  that  he  had  missed  a  good  chance,  in  preferring  Mr. 
Home's  tragedy  to  our  young  author'^  A  jolly  supper, 
did  we  say  T— ^ny  jolly  suppers.  Mr.  Gombo  gave  an 
entertainment  to  several  gentiemen  of  the  ahoulder-knot, 
who  had  o<Hioun-ed  in  supporting  his  master's  masterpiece : 
Mr.  Henry  Warrington  gave  a  supper  at  the  'Star  and 
Garter ',  in  Poll  Mall,  to  ten  officers  of  his  new  regiment,  who 
had  come  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  backing  Carpexan  ; 
and  finally,  Mr.  Warrington  received  the  three  princip^ 
actors  of  the  tragedy,  our  family  party  from  the  side  box, 
Mr.  JohnBon  and  his  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Reynolds  tha 
painter,  my  Lord  Castlewood  and  his  sister,  and  one  or 
two  more.  My  Lady  Maria  happened  to  sit  next  to  the 
young  aotflr  who  had  performed  the  part  of  the  king.  Mr, 
Warrington  somehow  had  Miss  Theo  for  a  neighbour,  and 
no  doubt  passed  a  pleasant  evening  beside  her.  The 
greatest  animation  and  cordiality  prevailed,  and  when 
toasts  were  called.  Lady  Maria  gaily  gave  '  The  King  of 
Hungary '  for  hers.  That  gentleman,  who  had  plenty  of 
eloquence  and  fire,  and  excellent  manners,  on  as  well  as  ofi 
the  stage,  protested  that  be  had  already  suffered  death 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  hoped  that  he  should  die  a 
hundred  times  more  on  the  s&taei  field ;  but,  dead  or  living, 
■vowed  he  knew  whose  humble  servant  he  ever  should  be. 
Ah,  if  he  had  but  a  real  crown  in  place  of  his  diadem  of 
pasteboard  and  tinsel,  with  what  joy  would  he  lay  it  at 
her  ladjEdiip's  feet  1  Neither  my  lord  nor  Mr.  ^mond 
were  over  well'-pleased  with  the  gentleman's  exceeding 
gallantry — a  part  of  which  they  attributed,  no  doubt  justly, 
to  the  wine  and  punch,  of  which  he  had  been  part«Jdiig 
very  freely.  Theo  and  her  sister,  who  were  quite  new  to 
the  world,  were  a  little  frightened  by  the  exceeding  e>zie^;y 
of  Mr.  Hagsn's  manner— but  Xody  Maria,,  much  more 
experienced,  took  it  in  perfectly  good  part.  At  a  lateliour 
coaches  Were  called,  to  which  the  gentleiuen  attended  the 
ladies,  i^ter  whose  departure  sonie  of  thmn  returned  to  the 
aupper^room,  and  the  end  waa  t^at  C^pesan  had  to  be 
^wied  away  in  a  chiur,  and  Wiat  the  King  of  Hungary 
"^  a  severe  headache  ;    and  tbat  tJie  poet,  though  he 
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remelnbered  nOakiiig  a  great  number  of  apeechee,  was 
quite  astounded  when  half  a  dozen  of  his  guests  appeared 
jht  hisjhonae  the  nest  day,  whom  he  had  invited  over  night 
to  come  and  sup  with  him  oi»:e  more. 

^  he  put  Mxe,  Lambert  and  her  daughters  into  their 
coach  on  the  night  previous,  all  the  ladies  were  flurried, 
delighted,  excited ;  and  you  may  be  sure  our  gentlenuta 
was  with  them  the  next  day,  to  talk  of  the  play  and  the 
audience,  and  the  actors,  and  the  beauties  of  the  piece,  over 
and  over  again.  Mrs.  Lambert  had  heard  that  the  ladies 
of  the  theatre  were:  dangerous  Company  for  young  men. 
Sb&. hoped  George  would  have  a  care,  and  not  frequent 
the  green-room  too  mttch. 

George  smiled,  and  said  he  had  a  pr^vaitive  against 
all  green-room  temptations,  of  which  he  was  not  in  the 
least  afraid ;  and  as  he  spoke  he  looked  in  Theo's  face, 
as  if  in  those  eyes  lay  the  amulet  which  was  to  preserve 
him  from  all  danger. 

'  Why  should  he  be  afraid,  mamma  ¥ '  asks  the  maiden 
aimply.     She  had  no  Idea  ol  dangw  or  of!  guile. 

'  No,  my  darhng,  I  don't  think  he  need  be  afraid,'  says 
the  mother,  kisaing  her. 

'  You  dooa't  suppose  Mr.  George  would  fall  in  love  with 
that  painted  old  creature  who  performed  the  chief  put  ? ' 
asks  Miss  Hetty,  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  '  She  must  be 
old  Miough  to  be  biB  mothear.' 

'  Prayi  do  you  suppose  that  at  our  age  nobody  can  care 
for  ua,  or  that  we  have  no  hearts  left  ? '  asks  mamma,  very 
tartly.  '  I  believ«,  oc  I  may  say,  I  hope  and  trusty  your 
iaXiiec  thinks  otherwise,  /fe  is,  I  imagine,  perfectly 
satisfied,  miss.  He  does  not  sneer  at  age,  whatever  little 
girls  oat  of  the  schoolroom  may  do.  And  ihey  had  much 
better  be  back  there,  and  they  had  much  better  remem- 
ber w]!uit  tJie  fifth  Qommandment  is~-that  they  had,  Hetty ! ' 
. '  I  didn't  think  I  was  bireaMiig  it  by  saying  that  an 
actress  was  as  old  as  George's  mother,'  phtadm  Hetty. 

'  George's  mother  ia  as  old  as  I  am,  tseM ! — at  least  she 
was  when  we  were  al  achool.  And  fanny  Parker — ifrs. 
HIoontAin  who  now  is— was-  seven  months  older,  arid  we 
were  la.  the  French  class  together ;  !and  I  have  no  idea  tliat 
Qiu  age  is  to  be  made  the  subject  i£  remarks  and  ridicule 
by  <Mi  children,  «od  I  will  .tiisxik  you  to  space  it«  if  you 
please  !    Do  you  cooaider  your  mother  too  did,  George  J ' 
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*  I  am  glad  my  mother  is  of  your  age.  Aunt  Lambert,' 
Bays  George,  in  the  most  sentimental  moaner. 

Strange  infatuation  of  passion — singular  perversity  oi 
reason  !  At  some  period  before  his  marriage,  it  not  nnfre- 
quently  happens  tl^t  a  man  actually  is  fond  of  his  mother- 
in-law  !  At  this  time  our  good  general  vowed,  and  with 
some  reason,  that  he  was  jealous.  Mis.  Lambert  miade 
much  more  of  George  than  of  any  other  person  in  the 
family.  She  dressed  np  Theo  to  the  utmost  advantage  in 
order  to  meet  him ;  she  was  for  ever  caressing  her,  and 
appealing  to  her  when  he  spoke.  It  was,  '  Don't  you 
thinfa  he  looks  welt  t ' — '  Don  t  you  think  he  looks  j^e, 
Theo,  to-day  1 ' — '  Don't  you  think  he  has  been  sitting 
np  over  bis  books  too  much  at  night  T '  and  so  forth.  If  be 
had  a  cold,  she  would  have  liked  to  make  gruel  for  him  and 
see  his  feet  in  hot  water.  She  sent  him  recipes  of  her  own 
for  his  health.  When  he  was  away,  she  never  ceased 
talking  about  him  to  her  daughter.  I  dart)  say  Miss  Theo 
liked  the  subject  well  enough.  When  he  came,  she  was 
sure  to  be  wanted  in  some  other  part  of  the  house,  and 
would  bid  Theo  take  care  of  him  tul  she  returned.  Why, 
before  she  returned  to  the  room,  could  you  bear  her  talking 
outside  the  door  to  her  yoni^st  innoo«it  children,  to  her 
servants  in  the  upper  recnons,  and  so  forth  ?  When  she 
reappeared,  was  not  Mr.  George  always  staling  or  slttJDg 
at  a.  considerable  distance  from  Miss  Theo — except,  to  hfl 
sure,  on  that  one  day  when  she  had  just  happened  to 
drop  her  scissors,  and  he  had  naturally  stooped  down  to 
pick  them  up  ?  Why  was  she  blushing?  Were  not 
youthful  cheeks  made  to  blush,  and  roses  to  bloom  in  the 
spring  7  Not  that  mamma  ever  noted  the  blushes,  but 
b^an  quite  an  artless  oonversation  about  this  or  that, 
as  she  sat  down  brimful  of  happiness  to  her  work-table. 

And  at  last  there  came  a  letter  from  Virginia  in  Madam 
Ksmond's  neat,  wdl-known  hand,  and  over  which  George 
trembled  and  blushed  before  he  broke  the  aeti.  It  was  in 
answer  to  the  letter  whi<ih  he  had  sent  home,  respecting 
his' brother's  conniiisnoD,  atid  his  own  attachment  to 
Mies  LamfoeFt.  Of  his  intentions  respecting  Harry,  Madam 
Esmond  fuUy  appraved.  As  iot  his  marriage,  she  waa 
not  against  early  marriaf^:  She  would  take  bis  juoture 
o£  MiM  Lambert  with  the  aJlowance  that  was  to  be  made  Jot 
'""era'  poctMitig,  and  hope,  for  his  flake,  that  the  young  lady 
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was  all  he  described  her  to  be.  With  money,  as  Madam 
Eemond  gathered  from  her  son's  letter,  she  did  not  appear 
to  be  provided  at  all,  which  was  a  pity,  as,  though  wealthy 
Id  land,  their  family  had  but  little  ready-money.  Howev&r, 
by  Hea Ten's  blessing,  there  was  plenty  at  home  for  children 
ftnd  children's  children,  and  the  wives  of  her  sons  should 
share  all  she  had.  When  she  heard  more  at  length  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert,  she  would  reply  for  her  part  more 
fully.  She  did  not  pretend  to  say  that  she  had  not  greater 
hopes  for  her  son,  as  a  gentleman  of  his  name  and  prospects 
might  pretend  to  the  hand  of  the  first  lady  in  the  land ; 
but  as  Heaven  had  willed  that  her  son's  choice  should  fall 
uptHii  her  old  friend's  daughter,  she  acquiesced,  and  would 
welcome  George's  wife  as  her  own  child.  This  letter  was 
brought  by  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch  of  Albany,  who  had  lately 
bought  a  very  large  estate  in  Virginia,  and  who  was  bound 
for  England  to  pat  his  granddanghter  to  a  boarding-school. 
She,  Kuidam  Esmond,  was  not  mercenary,  nor  was  it  because 
this  young  lady  wb&  heiress  of  a  very  great  fortune  that 
she  de^red  her  sons  to  pay  Mr.  Van  d.  B.  every  attention. 
Tfadr  properties  lay  close  together,  and  could  Harry  find 
in  the  young  lady  those  quahties  of  person  and  mind  auitahle 
for  a  mmpanion,  for  life,  at  least  she  would  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  both  her  children  near  her  in  her  declining 
years.  Madam  Esmond  concluded  by  sending  her  afieo- 
tionate  compliments  to  Mrs.  Lambert,  from  whom  she 
b^ged  to  hear  further,  and  her  blessing  to  the  young  lady 
who  was  to  be  her  daught«r-in-law. 

3?h©  letter  was  not  cordial,  and  the  writer  evidently  but 
half  satisfied ;  but,  such  as  it  was,  her  consent  was  here 
formally  announced.  How  eagerly  George  ran  away  to 
Sdbo  with  the  long-desired  news  in  his  pocket !  I  suppose 
pur  worthy  friends  there  must  have  read  his  news  in  Ibs 
countenance — else  why  should  Mrs.  Lambert  take  her 
daug^iter's  hand  and  kiss  her  with  such  uncommon  warmth, 
when  George  announoed  that  he  had  received  letters  from 
home  ?  Then,  with  a  break  in  his  voice,  a  pallid  face,  and 
a  considerable  tremor,  turning  to  Mr.  Lambert,  he  said : 
'  Madana  Esmond's  letter,  sir,  is  in  reply  to  one  of  nnne, 
in  which  I  acquainted  her  that  I  had  formed  an  attadiiDNit 
in, England,  for  whiohl  asked  my  mother's  approval.  SIm 
gives  her  consent,  I  am  grateful  tb  say,  and  I  have  to  ^ray 
my  dear  friends  to  be  equally  kind  tome.' 
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*  God  blese  thee,  my-  dear  boy  ! '  Bays  the  good  ^neral, 
laying  a  haod  oa  the  young  man's  head.  '  I  am  glad  to 
hare  thee  for  a  son,  George;  There,  there,  dtHi't  go  down 
on  your  knees,  young  folks  !  George  may,  to  be  sure,  and 
tJiaok  God  for  givii^  him  the  tiest  little  wife  in  all  Bogland. 
Yee,  my  dear,  except  when  yoa  were  ill,  you  nerer  caused 
me  a  heartacbe — and  happy  is  the  man,  I  Bay,  vho  wins 
thee ! ' 

I  have  no  doubt  the  young  people  knelt  before  their 
parents,  aa  was  the  fashion  in  those  days  ;  and  am  perfectly 
certain  that  Mrs,  Ltuabert  kissed  both  of  them,  and  likewise 
bedewed  her  pocket-handkerchief  in  the  raoat  plentiful 
manner.  Hetty  was  not  present  at  this  sentimental  sc^ie, 
and  when  she  heard  of  it,  spc^  with  considerate  asperity, 
and  a  laugh  that  was  by  no  means  pleasant,  saying:  '  Is 
this  all  the  news  you  have  to  give  me  ?  Why,  I  have 
known  it  these  months  past.  Do  yoli  thir.k  I  hare  no 
eyes  to  see,  and  no  ears  to  hear,  indeed  ?  '  But  in  private 
she  was  much  more  gentle.  She  flung  herself  on  her  sister's 
neck,  embracing  her  passionately,  and  vowing  that  never, 
never  would  Theo  find  any  one  to  love  her  Uka  her  sister. 
With  Theo  she  became  entiiiely  mild  and  humble.  She 
could  not  abstajn  from  her  jokes  and  satire  with  George, 
but  he  was  too  happy  to  heed  her  much,  and  too  generous 
not  to  see  the  cause  of  her  jealousy. 

When  all  parties  ocraoerned  came  to  road  Madam  Es- 
mond's letter,  that  documuit,  it  is  true,  appeared  rather 
vague.  It  contained  only  a  pr-omise  tiiat  she  would  receive 
the  young  people  at  bet  house,  and  no  sort  id  proposal  for 
a  settlement.  The  general  shook  his  head  over  the  letter — 
he  did  not  think  of  examining  it  until  some  day&  after 
the  engagement  had  been  made  between  George  and  his 
daughter  :  but  now  he  read  Madam  Esmond's  words, 
they  gave  him  but  small  encouragement; 

'  Bah ! '  says  George.  '  I  shall  have  :  three  hundred 
pounds  for  my  tragedy!  I  can  easUy  write  a  play  a  year ; 
and  if  the  woret  ecraws  to  the  worst,  we  can  Uve  on  that.' 

'  On  that  and  your  patrimony,'  says  Theo's  father. 

George  now  had  to  explain,  with  some  heatatLcm,  that 
what  with  paying  bills  for  his  mother,  and  Harry's  com- 
mission and  debts,  and  his  own  ransom — George's:  potri- 
mcny  proper  was  wellnigh  spent. 

^Jr-  Lambert's  countenance  lodwd  graver  still  at  this 
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announcement,  but  be  bbw  his  girl's  eyea  turned  towards 
him  witii  an  alarm  so  tender,  that  he  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  vowed  that,  let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  his 
darling  should  not  be  balked  of  her  wish. 

About  the  going  back  to  Virginia,  Gieorge  frankly  owned 
that  he  little  liked  the  notion  cA  retoming  to  be  entirely 
dependent  on  his  mother.  He  gave  General  Lambert  an 
idea  of  his  life  at  home,  and  espliuned  how  little  to  hie  taste 
tiiat  slavery  was.  No.  Why  should  he  not  stay  ia  England, 
write  more  tragedies,  study  for  the  baf ,  get  a  place,  perhaps  ? 
Why,  indeed  ?  He  straightway  began  to  form  a  plan 
for  another  tra^^y.  He  brought  portions  of  his  work, 
from  time  to  time,  to  Miss  Theo  and  her  sister:  Hetty 
yawned  over  the  work,  but  Theo  pronounced  it  to  be  stiU 
m<H<e  beautiful  and  admirable  than  the  last,  wiiich  was 
perfect. 

The  engagement  of  our  young  friends  was  made  known 
to  the  members  of  their  respective  families,  and  announced 
to  Sir  Miles  Warrington,  in  a  ceremcnions  letter  from  bis 
nephew.  For  a  while  Sir  Miles  saw  no  particular  objection 
to  the  marrif^e  ;  though;  bo  be  sure,  considering  his  name 
and  prospects,  Mr,  Warrington  might  have  looked  higher. 
The  tnitii  was,  that  Sir  Milee  im^ned  that  Madam 
Sbmond  bad  made  some  oonai^raUe  settlement  on  her 
-  son,  and  that  his  oircumstAnces  were  more  than  easy.  But 
when  he  heard  that  Gec^'ge  was  entirely  dependent  on  bis 
mother,  add  that  his  own  small  patrimony  was  dissipated, 
as  Harry's  had  been  brfore.  Sir  Miles'n  indignaticai  at  his 
nephew's  imprudence  knew  no  bounds ;  he  could  not: 
find  words  to  express  his  horror  and  anger  at  the  want 
of  principle  exhibited  by  both  these  unhappy  young  men  : 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  speak  his  nund  about  tbeiD, 
a-nd  wrote  his  opinion  to  his  sister  Esmond  in  Yirj^nia. 
As  for  General  and  Mia,  LAmbert,  who  passed  for  respectable 
persons,  was  it  to  be  borne  that  such  people  should  invei^e 
a>  penniless  young  man  into  a  marriage  ^nth  their  pennil^ 
daughter  1  Regarding  them,  and  Oewge's  b^aviour. 
Sir  Miilee  fully  explained  his  views  to  Madam  Esmond, 
^ve  half  a  iinger  to  George  whenever  his  nejAiew  called 
on  him  in  town,  and  did  not  even  invite  him  to  peztake  of 
t^B  famous  family  small>beer.  Towards  Harry  his  untde 
somewhat  unbent ;  Hany  had-  done  bis  duty  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  was  mentioned  with  praise  in  high,  quarter 
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He  had  sowed  his  wild  oats, — ^be  at  least  was  endeavouring 
to  amend ;  but  George  was  a  young  prodigal,  fast  ofu«ering 
to  ruin,  and  his  name  was  only  mentioned  in  the  family 
with  a  groan.  Are  there  any  poor  fellows  nowadays, 
I  wonder,  whose  polite  families  fall  on  them  and  persecute 
them  ;  groan  over  them  and  stone  them,  and  hand  8t<xies 
bo  their  neighbours  that  they  may  do  likewise  ?  All  the 
patrimony  spent !  Gradoua  Heavens  I  Sir  ililes  turned 
pale  when  he  saw  his  neph«w  coining.  Lady  Warrington 
prayed  for  him  as  a  dango'ous  reprobate ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  George  was  walBng  the  town,  quite  unconscious 
that  he  was  occasioning  bo  much  wrath  and  so  much 
devotion.  He  to6k  little  Miley  to  the  play  and  brought 
him  back  again.  He  sent  tickets  to  his  aunt  and  eoosina 
which  they  could  not  refuse,  you  know ;  it  would  look 
too  marked  were  they  to  break  alt<^ther.  So  they  not 
only  took  t^  tickets,  but  whenever  country  constituents 
came  to  town  they  asked  for  more,  taking  care  to  give 
the  very  worst  motives  to  George's  intimacy  with  the 
theatre,  and  to  suppose  that  he  and  the  actresses  were  on 
terms  of  the  most  disgraceful  intimacy.  An  august  per- 
stHiage  having  been  to  the  theatre,  and  expressed  his 
approbation  of  Mr.  Warrington's  drama  to  Sir  Miles,  when 
he  attended  his  r-y-1  h-ghn-se's  lev^  at  Savllle  House, 
Sir  Miles,  to  be  sure,  modified  his  opinion  regarding  the  . 
piece,  and  spoke  henceforth  more  respectfully  of  it.  Mean- 
while, as  we  have  said,  George  was  passing  his  life  entirely 
careless  of  the  opinion  of  all  the  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins 
in  the  w<N:ld. 

Most  of  the  Esmond  cousins  were  at  least  more  polite 
and  cordial  than  George's  kinsfolk  of  the  Warrington 
side.  In  spite  of  his  behaviour  over  the  cards,  Lord  Caatle- 
wood,  George  alwajrs  maintained,  had  a  liking  for  our 
Virginians,  and  George  was  pleased  enough  to  be  in  bis 
company.  He  was  a  far  abler  man  than  many  who  suc- 
ceeded in  life.  He  had  a  good  name,  and  somehow  only 
stained  it ;  a  considerable  wit,  and  nobody  trusted  it ;  and 
a  very  shrewd  experience  and  knowledge  of  mankind, 
which  made  him  mistrust  them,  and  him^  most  of  all, 
and  which  perhaps  was  the  bar  to  his  own  advancement. 
My  Ijady  Qtatlewood,  a  woman  of  the  world,  wore  always 
a  bland  mask,  and  received  Mr,  G«orge  with  perfect  civility, 

't  welcomed  him  to  Ipse  aa  many  guineas  as  he  lik^ 
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at  aei  ladyship's  oard-tables.  Between  Mr.  Wmiiam 
and  the  Vir^piian  bcoth^«  there  itever  wae  any  love  loM; ; 
but,  as  tor  Lady  Maria,  tliough  her  love  afiaor  *raa  over, 
she  bad  no  rancour ;  she  professed  for  her  cousins  a  very 
great  regard  and  affection,  a  part  of  which  the  young 
gentlemen  very  gratefully  returned.  She  was  charmed  to 
hoar  of  Harry's  valour  in  the  campaign  ;  she  was  delighted 
with  George's  sucoees  at  the  theatre ;  she  was  for  evef 
going  to  tiie  play,  and  had  all  the  favourite  passages  ot 
Oarpeisan  by  heart.  .  One  day,  as  Mr.  George  and  Mise 
Dieo  were  taking  a  sentimental  walk  in  Kensington  Qt^- 
deaa,  whom  should  they  light  upon  but  their  cousin  Maria 
in.  company  with  a  gentleman  in  a  smart  suit  and  hand- 
some laced-hat,  and  who  should  the  gentlemsfi  be  but 
his  Majesty  £ing  Louis  of  Hungary,  Mr.  Hagan  ?  He 
saluted  the  party,  and  left  them  presently.  Lady  Mtuia 
had  only  just  happened  to  meet  him.  Mr.  Hagan  came 
sometimes,  be  said,  for  quiet,  to  study  iiis  pu^s  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  and  George  and  the  two  ladies  walked 
together  to  Lord  CastJewood's  door  in  Kensington  Square, 
l^Ay  Maria  uttering  a  thousand  compliments  to  Theo  upon 
her  good  looks,  upon  her  virtue,  upon  her  future  happiness, 
upon  her  papa  and  mamma,  upon  her  destined  husband,  upon 
her  paduasoy  cloak  and  dear  httle  feet  and  shoe-buckles.  ' 

Harry  happened  to  come  to  London  that  evening,  and 
slept  at  bis  accustomed  quarters.  Wh^i  George  appeured 
at  breakfast,  the  captain  was  already  in  the  room  (tiie 
custom  of  that  day  was  to  call  all  army  gentlemen  captains), 
iwd  looking  at  the  letters  on  the  breakf  ast^table. 

'  Why,  George,'  he  cries,  '  there  ie  a  lettM  from  Maria  ! ' 

'  Little  boy  bring  it  from  Common  Garden  last  night — 
Master  George  asleep,'  says  Gumbo. 

'  What  can  it  be  about  ? '  aslca  Harry,  as  George  peruses 
bis  l^ter  with  a  queer  expression  of  face. 

'  About  my  play,  to  be  sure,'  George  answers,  tearing 
up  the  paper,  and  still  wearing  his  queer  look. 

'What,  she  is  not  writing  love-letters  to  you,  is  she, 
GeoKy  ? ' 

'No,  certainly  not  to  me,'  replies  the.otiter.  But  he 
spoke  no  word  more  about  the  letter ;  and  when  at  dinner 
in  Dean  Street,;  Mrs.  Lambert  said,  '  So  you  met  somebody 
walking  with  the  King  of  Hungaxy  yesterday  in  Kensington 
Gardens  t '  . 
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'  What  liUle  tell-tale  told  you  r '   . 

'  A  mere  □aBoal  rencontre — the  king  goes  there  to'  Bbidy 
hiB  parts,  and  lady  Maria  happened  to  be  croBsing  the 
garden  to  visit  some  of  tbe  other  lung's  servants  at  KenBing- 
ton  Palace.'  And  bo  there  was  an  end  to  that  matter 
for  the  time  being. 

Other  events  were  at  hand  Itaught  with  interest  to  our 
Vii^inians.  One  evMiing  after  Christmas,  the  two  gentle- 
men, with  a  few  more  friends,  were  met  round  General 
Lambert's  supper-table,  and  among  the  company  was 
Hairy'a  new  Golonel  of  the  67th,  Major-Oeneral  Wolf©,  The 
young  general  was  more  than  ordinarily  grave.  The  con- 
versation all  related  to  the  war.  Events  of  great  importance 
were  pending.  The  great  minister  now  in  power  was 
determined  to  oatry  on  the  war  on  a  much  more  extended 
scale  than  had  been  attempted  hitherto  :  an  army  was 
ordered  to  Germany  to  help  Prince  Ferdinand,  another 
great  expeditiem  wfts  preparing  for  America,  and  here, 
says  Mr.  Lambert^  '  I  will  give  you  the  health  of  the  com- 
mander— a  glorious  campaign,  and  a  happy  retUm  to  him  ! 

*  Why  do  you  ■  not  diirm  the  toast.  General  JsmeB  ? 
ashed  the  hostess  of  her  gneat. 

'  He  must  not  drihk  hia  own  toast,'  says  Oenentl  Lambra^ 
'  it  is  we  must  do  that  t ' 

What  ?  was  James  appointed  ?— All  thd  ladies  nmst 
drink  such  a  toast  as  that,  and  they  mingled  their  kind 
voiees  with  the  applause  of  the  rest  rf  th»  eOmpany. 

Why  did  he  look  so  melani^oly  ?  the  ladies  a^ed  of 
one  another  when  they  withdrew.  In  alft^  days  they 
remembered  his  pale  face. 

*  Perhaps  he  ha8  been  parting  from  his  sweetheart,' 
suggests  tender-hearted  Mrs^  Lambert.  And  at  this  senti- 
mental noticKi,  no  doubt  alt:  the  ladies  look^  sad. 

The  gentlemen,  meanwhile,  continued  their  talk  about 
the  war  and  its  chances.  Mr.  Wolfe  did  not  contradict 
the  speakers  when  they  said  that  the  expedition  was  to 
be  directed  a^inst  Canada. 

'  Ah,  sir,'  says  Harry,  '  I  wish  your  regiment  was  going 
with  you,  and  that  I  might  pay  another  visit  to  my  old 
friends  at  Quebec/ 

What,  had  Harry  been  there  ?  Yes;  He  described  his 
vidt  to  the  plaoe  five  years  before,  and  knew  the  city, 

1  the  neighbourhood,  well.    He  lays  a  number  of  bits 
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of  bisoiiit  on  the  taUe  before  liim,  fthd  makeie  a  oouple  of 
rivHleta  of  punch  on  each  aide.  '  This  fork  is  the  Ide 
d'Orleaxis,'  says  he,  '  with  the  north  snd  sonth  branches 
o£  St.  Lawrence  on  each  side.  Here's  the  Low  towrt,  with 
a  battery — ^how  many  guns  was  mounted  there  in  our 
timej  brother  ? — bat  at  long  shots  from  the  St.  Joseph 
shoie  you  might  play  the  same  game.  Here's  what  they 
call  the  little  river,  the  St.  Charles,  and  a  bridge  of  boats 
with  a  t^te  du  pont  over  to  the  place  of  arms.  Here's 
the  citadel,  and  here's  convents — ever  so  many  convents— 
and  the  cathedral ;  and  here,  outside  the  lines  to  the  west 
and  south,  is  what  they  call  the  Plains  of  Abraham — 
where  a  c^-tain  little  affair  took  place,  do  you  remember, 
broths  ?  He  and  a  young  o£ficer  of  the  Roussillon  regiment 
pa  (w'd  at  each  other  for  twenty  minutes,  and  George 
pinked  him,  and  then  they  jure'd  each  other  an  aniiti4 
etemeUe.  Well  it  was  for  George  :  for  his  secimd  saved 
his  life  on  that  an^ul  day  of  Braddook's  defeat.    He  was 

,      a  fine  little  fellow,  and  I  give  his  toast :    '  Je  boie  d  la 

I      aanti  du  Chevalier  de  Florae  ! ' 

1  '  What,  can  you  speak  Fr^ich  too,  Harry  ?  '  asks  Mr. 

Wc^e^    The  yoong  mtai  lotted  at  the  general  with  ea^er 

'  Ygb,'  says  he,  '  I  can  speak,  but  not  so  well  as  George.' 
^g  '  Bat  he  remembers  the  city,  and  can  place  tlw  batteries, 
^     you  see,  and  knows  the  ground  a  thousand  times  better 

tbao  I  do  !  '  cries  the  elder  brothrar. 

1         The  two  eldw  officers  exchanged  looks  with  one  another ; 

^     Mr.  Lambert  mailed  and  nodded,  as  if  in  reply  to  the  mute 

queries  of  his  comrade  :  oa  which  the  other  E^ke.     '  Mr. 

.    Hfury,'  he  said,  '  if  you  have  had  enough  of  fine  folks, 

^    and  White's,  and  horae-raoing ' 

'  Oh,  sir  ! '  says  tJie  young  Inan,  turning  very  red. 
L,        '  And  if  you  -  have  a  mind  to  a  sea-voyi^e  at  a  short 
\    notice,  tiotae  eaiA  see  me  at  iny  lodgings  to-morrew.' 

What  was  that  sudden  uproar  of  che^s  which  the  ladies 
heard  in  their  drawing-room  ?    It  was  the  hurrah  which 
^   Haary  Warrington  gave  when  he  leaded  up  Kb  hearing 
^   the  general's  invitation. 

,,  The  women  saw  no  more  of  the  gentlemen  that  night. 

'^  General  Lambert  had  to  be  away  upon  his  business  early 

f, .  iwxt  morning,  before  seeing  any  of  his  family,   nor  had  . 

If'  A  a  3             A 
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he  mentiDDed  a  word  of  Htu-ry'e  outbreak  on  ^eytefviove 
evaniog.  But  wh^3  he  rejoined  his  folks  at  dinner,  a  look 
at  Miss  Hetty's  face  iiiCoTmed  the  wtirthy  gentlenian 
that  she  knew  what  had  passed  on  the  night  pisvious, 
aad  what  was  about  to  h^pen  to  the  young  Vii^iuian. 
After  dinner  Mis.  LamboFt  .sat  danmrbly  at  h^  work, 
Miss  Theo  took,  her  book  of  Italian  pOTtry.  Neibhar  ot 
the  general'^  customary  gaeats '  happened  to  be  present 
that  evening.. 

.  He  took  little  Hetty's  hand  in  his,  and  began  to  talk 
with  her.  He  did  not  allode  to  the  eubject  which  he  knew 
was  uppermost  in  het  mind,  except  that  by  a  OLore  tbtu 
ordinary  gentleness  and  kindness  be  perihaps  caused  her 
to  underfitand  tliat  her  thonghts  were  known' tb  him.- 

'I  have  breakfasted,'  says  he,  'with  James  Wolfe  this 
mornings  and  our  fnend  Harry  was  of  tlu  party.  When 
he  Mtd  the  other  guests  WBre>  gone,  I  remained'  and  talked 
with  -Jbmes  about  ttM'greit  expedition  on  whi^h  he  is 
going  to  saiL  Would  that  his  bravB  father  had  lived  a-few 
months  longer  to  see  him  come  back  covered  ■with  honours 
from  Louiahourg, '-  and  knowing '  that  all  BngUad  was 
looking'  to  hin  ^  achieve  atiU  greater  glory  !  James  is 
dreadfully  ill  in  body — bo  ill  that  I  am  frightened  for  him — 
and  not  a  little  d^resBOd  in  miud  at  having  to  partfrom 
the  yonng  lady  tfhoin  he  has  loved  so  long.  A  little  r^t, 
hethinka,  mifeht  have  sethisahatteEed'^frame  up;  and 
to  call  her  his  has  been  the  object  of  his  life;  Bdt,igreat 
as  his  love  is  (and  he  is  as  romantieas  onv  of  you-yoiing 
folks  of  :8eveut«en),  boBoui  siid  duty  are  greater,  and  he 
leaves  hotm.  and  wife,  and'  ease;  aadliealth,  at  tluai 
bidding.  ,  Jlvery  man;  of  hbnoitr  woidd  do  the  like  ;  every 
woman  who  loves  him  fa-uly  would  bnoUe -cm  his  armoor 
for  him.  James  goee  tcr  take  leave  of  his  mother  to-ni^t ; 
and  though  «hiO  loves- him  devotedly,  and. is  one  of  the 
tendered  woraeai  in  the  World,  I  am  sure  she  will  show 
QOi^ljn  of  weakness  at  his  goii^  awa^i'' 

':  mien,  done  he'sail/ papa  T  '  the  girl  askedi 
'ttb  wai  be'ob  'Ifoaird  in  five  days.'    And-  Hott(y  knew 
quite  wdl  who  sail^M  withbim. 


■'«*■ 


CHAPTER  LXVni 


UB  tender    hearts    are 

aTerae  to  nil  ideas  and 

descHptions  of  parting ; 

and  I  shall   therefore 

say  nothing  ot  Harry 

Warrington's    feedings 

at  taking  leave  of  his 

brother    and   fsiends. 

Were  not  thouBands  of 

men  in  the  same  pli^t? 

Had  not  Mr.  Wolfe  his 

mother'    to    kiss    (his 

'  brave  father  had  qnit^; 

ted  life  duringhis  son's 

absence  on  the  gl<irious 

Louis  b0it7g  campaign), 

add  his  svi«etheart  to 

clasp  in  a  &Fe\vbll  eai< 

faiiace'?^    Had  not  stout  Admiral  Hohnes,   before  sailing 

(vetrtward  i«ith  his  sqnadron,  thtiSomenet,  the  Ten^Ue, 

th«  N&rAumbaiand,  t^e  liogal  W3Uam,  the  Trident^  Use 

Diana,  the  ^ea-horee-^iiw  own  dagfaeing  hoisted  on  board 

the  J>tJ}lut^-~to  Krfte  leave  of  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Holmes? 

W-as  Admiral   Saunders,  who  sailed  the  day  after  htm, 

exempt  from  human  feeling  }    Away  go  Wil&aiii  i^id  his 

orew  of  jovial  SBilorS,   ploughing  through '  the  tumbling 

waTet,  and' poor  Black-eyed  Susan  on  ^di*  watches  the 

ship  as  it 'divindles  in  the  annset !  .>  i.i 

It  dwindles  in  the  west.  The  night'  falls  daridin^  ovet 
the  oceat.  '  They  are  gone  :  but  their  hearth'  are  tat '  home 
yet  awhile.  In  siLence,  with  a  heart  inespresBlbly  soft 
and'  tender,  how  each  nlan  thinks  of  t^ose  he  has  left'. 
What  •  c^orbs  of  pitiful  ja^aiytr  rises  up  tc  thc^  Father; 
at)  sea  and  on  shore,  on  ^at  parting  ni^t :  at  bone  i  by 
tjie  vacant  bedside.  whn«  thewife  kneels  in  tears  ;  roncid 
th»  fifoi  where  the  mother  andx^ildren  together  pbur  out 
their  suppliciatitms  : '  (kron-dec^,  where  the  Bsafarer  looks 
np  to  the  stars  of  heaven,  asthe  ship  cleaves  through  tb- 
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roaring  midnight  waters !  To-morrow  the  sun  rises  upon 
our  common  life  again,  and  we  commence  our  daily  task 
of  toil  and  duty, 

George  accompanies  his  brother,  and  stays  awhile  with 
him  at  Portsmouth  whilst  they  are  waiting  for  a  wind. 
He  shakes  Mr.  Wolfe's  hand,  looks  at  his  pale  face  for  the 
last  time,  and  sees  the  vessels  depart  amid  the  clangour 
of  bells,  and  the  thunder  of  cannon  from  the  shore.  Next 
day  he  ia  back  at  bis  home,  and  at  that  business  which 
is  sure  one  of  the  most  selfish  and  absorbing  of  the  world's 
occupations,  to  which  almost  every  man  who  is  thirty 
years  old  has  served-  ere  this  his  appreutJceghip.  He  has 
a  pang  of  sadness,  as  he  looks  in  at  the  lodgings  to  the 
little  room  which  Harry  used  to  occupy,  and  sees  his 
hfdf-bumed  papers  still  iu  the  grate.  Li  a  few  minutes 
he  is  on  his  way  to  Dean  Street  again,  and  whispering 
by  the  fitful  firelight  in  the  ear  of  the  clinging  sweetheart. 
She  is  very  lu^py — Oh,  so  happy !  at  bjs  return.  She 
is  aths^ned  of  being  so.  Is  it  not  heartless  to  be  so,  when 
poor  Hetty  is  BO  m^ancholy  ?  Poor  little  Hetty  !  Indeed, 
it  ie  selfish  to  be  glad  when  she  is  in  such  a  sad  way.  It 
mokes  one  quite  wretched  to  see  her.  '  I>on't,  sir  !  Well, 
I  tmght  to  be  wretched,  and  it's  very,  very  wicked  of  me 
it  I'm  not,'  says  Theo  ;  and'  eue  can  und^tond  her  soft- 
hearted repentuice.'  What  she  ukeons  by  '  Don't '  who 
con  tdl  ?  I  have  said  the  room  was  darii,  and  tJie  fire 
burned  fitlully — and  '  Don't '  is  no  doubt  uUei»d  in  one 
of  the  dark  fits.  Enter  servants  with  sujq)er  and  lights. 
The  family  arrives;  thft  conversation  t^omes  geneniL 
The  daetiuation  of  the  Seet  ia  known  everywhere  now. 
The  force  on  board  is  sufficfeot  to  beatollthe  French  in 
Canada ;  and,  under  sueh  an  officer  as  W<dfQ,  to  repair 
the  blunders  and  disasters  of  previous  oampaigne.  He 
looked  dreadfully  ill,  indeed.  But  he  has  a  greab  soul 
iu  a  feeble  body.  The  ministeca,  the  country  hope  the 
utmost  from  hM.  After  supper,  aedordutg  to  cuBtoim, 
Mr.  Lambert  Sflsembles  his  modest  household;  of  whom 
Qeorgd  WBardngtem  maybe  sfiid  quite  to  form  a  part; 
and  OB  he  pr^^  for  all  travellers  by  land  and  watM^,  Theo 
sod  her  sister  are^  kneeling  togethmri  <  And  to^  osl^  ship 
Bpeeds  farther  and  faithcr  into  the  west,  the  food  thoughts 
"^vatie.it ;  acd  the  night  paeaes.and  the  sua  rites^ 

day  or  two  more,  and  everybody  is  at  Jtis  boobs  cr 
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faia  xaasA  work.  As  for  George  Warrington,  tha,t  celebrated 
dramatist  IB  busy  about  another  ocsupositdon.  When  the 
tragedy  of  Gar^jezan  had  run  some  thirty  or  two-score  nights, 
other  persons  of  genius  took  possession  of  the  theatre,  . 

There  may. have  been  persons  who  wondered  how, the 
town  could,  be  so  fickle  aa  ever  to  tire  of  suoh  a  maetecpieoe 
ae  the  Tragedy — who  could  not  bear  to  eee  the  aotors 
dressed  in  other  habits,  reciting  other  men's  verses ;  but 
Gieorge,  of  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind,  took  the  fate  of  his 
Tragedy  very  philosophically,  and  pocketed  the  proceeds 
with  much  quiet  satisfaction.  From  Mr.  Doddey,  the 
bookseller,  he  had  the  usual  compliment  of  a  hundred 
pounds ;  from  the  manager  of  the  theatre  two  hundred 
or  more ;  ■  and  such  praises  from  tbe  critics  and  his  friends, 
th»t  he  set  to  work  to  prepare  another  piece,  with  which 
he  hoped  to  achieve  even  greater  successes  than  by  his 
first  performance. 

Over  these  studies,  and  the  other  charming  business 
which  occupies  him,  months  pass  away.  Happy  business  1 
Happiest  ti3ne  of  youth  and  life,  when  love  is  first  spoken 
and  returned;  when  the  dearest  eyes  are  daily  shinii^ 
welcome,  and  the  fondest  lii)s  never  tire  of  whispering 
theirsweet  secrets  ;  when  the  parting  look  that  accompanies 
'  Good  niriit ! '  gives  d^ghtful  warning  of  to-morrow ; 
when  the  heart  is  so  oyerflowing  with  love  and  happiness, 
tbAt  it  hae:  to  space  for  all  the  world ;  when  the  daydc^ea 
with  glad  prayers^  and  opens  with  joyful  hopes ;  when 
doubt  seems  cowardice,  misfortune  impossible,  poverty 
only  a  sweet  ^rial  of  constancy  !  Theo's  elders,  thankfully 
remembering  their  own  prime,  sit  softly  by  and  witness 
this  pretty,  comedy  performed  by  their  young  people. 
And  in  one  of  his  later  letters,  dutifully  written  to  ius  wife 
during  a  temporary  absence  from  home,  George  Warrin|^(Hi 
records' how  he  had  b*ien  to  Itwk  up  at  thewindows  of  theSear 
old  house  in  Dean  Street,  and  wondered  who  was  sitting  in 
the  diamber  where  he  and  Tbeo  had  been  so  happy. 

Afeaowbile  we  can  learn  bow  the  time  passes,  and  our 
friends   are   engaged,    by   some   extracts   from   ^ 
lettera  to  his  brother. 


Why  ft»  yoi«gone  back  to  rugged  rook?,  blefit  .shorw,  ••WWg 
summers,  nipping  winters,  at  home,  when  you  nught  have  V 
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t  BO  10007- JstmlH  >"  Gonn&uj  t  Kingi^By'a  atti  caning 
tred  with. 'em.  as  Jack-ft'Graen  (hi  .Jkuty-aay,  Oux  six 
mts  did  wonders ;  and  ow  Jiorse  would  h&ve  doii«  it.  my  Ixjrd 
George  Sackyille  only  hod  let  them.  But  when  Piince  Ferdinand 
said  Charge  !  '  his  lordship  could  not  tiear,  or  could  not  translate 
the  German  woAi  for  '  Forward  ' ;  and  bo  we  only  beat  the  French, 
without  utterly  {umihilating  them,  as  we  might,  hod  Lord  Granby 
or  Mr.  Warringiton  hod  the  bommand.  My  lord  is  oome  bock  to 
town,  and  is  shouting  ftnr  a  Court- maxtiaL  He  held  bii  head  high 
enough  in  proaperity  :  in  misfortune  he  shows  such  a  oonstancy  of 
arrogance  tnab  one  almost  admires  him.  He  looks  se  if  he  rathtx 
envied  poor  Mr.  Byng,  and  the  not  Bhpoting  him  were  a  manque 
d'eganh  towards  him. 

The  duke  has  had  notice  to  get  himself  in  readiness  for  departing 
from  tliis  world  of  grandeurs  and  vicbHies,  and  'dowidails  ajid 
disappointments.  An  attack  of  paley  has  vieiecd  hi>  royal  high- 
ness ;  and  pallida  mors  has  just  peeped  in  at  his  door,  as  it  wetc^ 
and  said,  'I  will  call  again.'  Tyrant  as  he  was,  this  princo  has 
been  noble  in  diegrace ;  and  no  king  has  ever  had  a  truer  servant 
than  ours  has  found  in  his  son.  Why  do  I  like  the  losingside  always, 
and  am  I  disposed  to  revolt  against  the  winners  ?    Your  famous 

Mr.  P ,  your  chiefs  patron  aad  discoverer,  I  have  been 'to  hear 

in  the  House  of  Cammons  twioo  or  thrice.  I  revotb  against  Us 
magniloquMioe.  1  wish  some  little  Itevid  would  topple  over  that 
fiwmlin^  gianb  Hia  thoughts  and  his  knKosge  are  always  atti- 
tudinizing. I  like  Barry's  manner  best,  t£au^  the  other  is  the 
more  awful  actor. 

Pocahontas  gets  on  apace.  Barry  likes  his  part  of  Captain  Smith ; 
and,  though  he  will  hare  him  wear  a  red  coat  and  blue  facings  and 
an  epanlet,  I  have  a  fancy  to  drew  hlQi  exactly  Hke  one  of  the  pictureA 
ol  Queen  Eliiabeth'a  gwtlsmrai  M  Hampton  Court ;  with  a. ruff  and 


a  sqnare  beard  and  square  sboee.     '  And  Pon^tnitas — would  yon 

''     '       '  I  be  tattooed  t '  aek*  Uncle  Lambert.    Hagan's  part  as 
T  who  is  in  love  with  her,  and,  seeing  her  partiality  for 


the  captain,  nobly  reecues  him  from  death,  I  trust  will  prove  a  hit. 
A  strwige  fish  is  this  Hagan :  his  month  full  of  stage  plays  aiid  rant, 
but  gom,  honest,  and  Iwave,  if  I  don't  err.  He  is  angry  at  having 
been  cast  lately  for  gir  O'Brallaghan,  in  Mr.  MMklm's  new  faroe 
of  iJotw  A4a-mod*.  He  saya.h«  does. not  keer  to:  diegtooce  his 
tongue  with  imiteetions  of  that:Ea«cal  brogue.  As  if  there  waa 
any  call  for  imiteetions,.  when  he  has  such  an  admirable  twang  of 

Shall  I  tell  yon  1  Shall  I  hide  the  circumstance  T  Shall  I  hurt 
yonr  feielihgs  f  Shall  I  set  you  in  » tage  of  jealonay,  and  cause  vou  to 
Bsk  for  leave  to  retom  to  Europe  ?  Kntrir;  tiien,  &»%  tiBonsh 
Carpetan  is  long.sinca  dead,  .Cousin  Maria  is  for  ev^r  coming  to  tAe 
play-house.  Tom  Spender  has  spied  her  out  night  s'ter  night  in 
tt>^  gallery,  and  she  comes  on  the  nighta  when  Hagan  performs, 
""^k;    Burroughs,   Mr.    Warrington's   boots    and   portmanteau  1 
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OrOer  a,  ohaise  snd  four  for  Port«iiouth  immediately !  Th(i  letter 
nltich'I  burned  one  moming  when  we  were  &t  breajdaiit  (I  may  let  the 
oat  out  of  the  bag,  now  posa  has  each  a  prodigiouR  war  to  run]  wan 
from  Cousin  M,,  hinting  aiatslie  wiehed  me  to  tell  no  tales  about  her; 
but  I  osn't  help  just  whispering  to  you  that  Aforia  at  this  moment 
ia  busy  consoling  betealf .  as  fast  as  jpossible.  Shall  I  spoil  sport  1 
Shall  I  tell  her  brother  f  Is  the  ofEair  any  business  of  mine  ?  Wbat 
have  the  Esmonds  done  for  you  andmebut  win  our  money  at  oa,td»T 
Yet  I  like  our  noble  cousin.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  woiud  be  good 
if  he  oould-~<»'  rather,  he  would  have  been  onoe.  He  has  Deen 
»et  on  a  wnmg  way  of  life,  from  which  'tas  now  probably  too  late 
to  reaoue  him.  0  beati  agricolm/  Our  Virania  waa  dull,  but 
let  us  thank  Heaven  we  were  bred  there.  We  were  made  little 
jslavee,  but  not  slaves  to  wiokednesa,  gambling,  bad  male  and 
female  company.  It  was  not  until  my  poor  Harry  left  home  that 
he  fell  among  thieves.  I  mean  thievea  en  grand,  such,  as  waylaid 
him  and  stripped  him  on  English  h^-roads.  I  consider  yon  ntme 
the  worse  because  you  were  ttie  unlucky  one,  and  had  to  deliver 
your  purse  up.  And  now  you  are  going  to  retrieve,  and  make  a 
good  najne  for  yooiself;  and  kill  more  'French  dragons',  aiid  become 
.a  great  commander.  And  out  mother  will  talk  of  her  son  the 
oaptain,  the  colonel,  the  general,  and  have  his  picture  painted  with 
all  his  stars  and  epaulets,  when  poor  I  shall  be  but  a  dawdling 
poetaster,  or,  if  we  may  hope  for  the  beat,  a  snug  placeman,  with 
a  Uttle  box  at  Riohmond  or  Kew,  and  a  half-score  of  little  picaoinnies, 
that  will  come  and  bob  curtsies  at  the  garden-gate  when  their 
uncle  the  general  rides  up  on  his  great  charger,  with  hia  aide  de 
camp's  pockets  filled  witb  gingerbread  for  the  nephews  and  nieces. 
'Tie  for  you  to  brandish  the  aword  of  Mars.  Ae  for  me  I  look 
forward  to  a  quiet  Ufe  ;  a  quiet  httle  home,  a  quiet  Uttle  Ubrary 
full  of  books,  and  a  little  Some  one  didee  ridenlem,  dvlce  loqnentem, 
on  t'other  side  of  the  Sre,  as  I  scribble  away  at  my  papera.    I  am  so 

F leased  with. this  prospect,  so  utterly  contented  and  happy,  that 
feel  afraid  as  I  think  of  it,  lest  it  should  escape  me :  and,  even  to 
my  dearest  Hal,  am  shy  of  speaking  of  my  happiness.  What  is 
ambition  to  me,  with  this  certainty  ?  What  do  I  care  for  wars, 
with  tins  beatific  peace  smiling  near  T 

Onr  mothra'a  Mend,  Mynheer  Van  den  Bocoh,  has  been  away 
.on  a  tone  to  -discovfir  his  family  in  Holhnd,  and,  strange  to  say, 
haq  tomid  one.  Misa  (who  was  intended  by  maternal  sohcitude  to 
be  a  wife  for  your  worship)  has  had  ais  months  at  Kensington  School, 
and  is  coming  out  with  a  hundred  pretty  accomplishments,  which 
are  to  complete  her  a  perfect  fine  lady.  Her  [grand]papa  brought 
her  to  make  a  curtay  in  t)ean  Street;  and  a  mighty  elegMit  curtsy 
-she  made.  ^ou|^  she  is  scarce  scnrenteen,  no  dowager  of  aixty 
«aa  be  nwre  af  het  enae.  Sl»  oonrersed  with  Aunt  X-wnbert  on 
ui  eqnal  footing:  ahe  tQSftted  the>  girla  as  chits — to  Hetty's  wrath 
and  Tlieo's  amusement.  She  t»lk(d  politics  wiUi  the  general,  and 
the  iaat  ront«,  dreasea,  operas,  fashion?,  soandal.  with  such  perfect 
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eue  thal^  but  for  a  blnndet  or  two,  you  might  h&ve  loncied.  Mira 
Lvdia  was  bom  in  Mayfaic.  At  the  Cburt  eiid  of  the  tovm  she 
will  Uve,  Bhe  eajB ;  aJiul  has  no  patience  with  her  fabher,  who 
has  a  lodging  in  Monument  Yard.  For  those  who  love  a  brown 
beauty,  a  prettier  little  mignontie  creature  cannot  be  seen.  But 
my  taste,  you  know,  dearest  brother,  and  .  ,  .  . 

Here  follows  a  page  of  raptures  and  quotations  of  verse, 
which,  out  of  a  regard  for  the  reader,  and  the  writer's 
memory,  the  editor  of  the  i»:eaent  pages  declines  to  reprint. 
Gentlemen  and  ladies  of  a  ceartain  age  may  remember  the 
time  when  they  indulged  in  these  rapturous  follies  on  their 
own  accounts ;  when  the  praises  of  the  charmer  were 
for  ever  warbling  from  their  lips  or  triclding  from  their 
pens  ;  when  the  flowers  of  life  were, in  full  bloom,  and  all 
the  birds  of  spring  were  singing.  The  twigs  are  now  bare, 
perhaps,  and  the  leaves  have  fallen ;  but,  foe  all  that, 
shall  we  not  remember  the  vernal  time  1  As  tor  you, 
young  people,  whose  May  (or  April,  is  it  ?)  has  not  com- 
menced yet,  you  need  not  be  detained  over  other  folks'  love- 
rhapSodiea  ;  depend  on  it,  when  your  spring-seaaon  arrives, 
kindly  Nature  will  warm  all  your  flowers  into  bloom,  and 
rouae  your  ^ad  bosoms  to  pour  out  their  full  song. 


CHAPTER  LXIX 


XOBaeWARBiNQTON  has  mentioned 

in  the  letter  just  quoted,  tbat  in 
spite  of  my  Lord  Castlewood's 
previous  play  transactions  with 
Harry,  my  lord  and  George 
remaiufid  friends,  and  met  on 
t^msof  good.kinsmanship.  Did 
GeOrgewant  franics,  or  an  intro- 
I  duction  at  Court,  or  a  place  in 
j  the  House  of ,  Lords  to  hear 
a  debate,  his  cousin  was  always 
ready  to  serve  him,  was  a 
pleasant  and  witty  compaimm, 
wad  ■<*ooH  do  any&ing  which 
might  promote  his  relative's  in- 
'*'^te,  provided  his  own  were  not  prejudicedj  >>'^^l^ 
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Now  he  even  went  so  fur  as  to  promne  that  h»  would 
do  his  best  with  the  people  in  power  to  provide  a  ^oce 
for  Mr.  Gedrge  Warrington,  who  daily  showed  a  greater 
disincUnatiOH  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  place 
himself  onee  more  under  the  laatemal  servitude.  George 
had  not  merely  a  sentimental  motive  for  remaining  in 
England  :  the  pursuits  and  sooiety  of  London  pleased  him 
in^itely  better  thfui  any  which  he  could  have  at  home. 
A  planter's  life  of  idleness  might  have  suited  him  could 
he  have  enjoyed  independMioe  witli  it.  But  in  Vi^inia 
he  was  only  the  firat,  amd^  as  he  thought,  the  worst-treated, 
of  his  mother's  subjects.  He  dreaded  to  think  of  returning 
with  his  young  bride  to  his  home,  and  of  tiio  life  which 
she  would  be  destined  to  leftd  there.  Better  freeckon  and 
poverty  in  En^nd,  with  congenial  sbclety,  and  a  hope 
perchance  of  future  distinction,  than  the  wearisome  routine 
of  home  life,  the  tedious  subordination,  the  fr^uCnt 
bickerings,  the  certain  jealousies  and  diSerenees  ot  opinion, 
to  which  he  must  subject  his  wife'so  soon  as  they  turned 
their  faces  homeward. 

So  iJord  Caetlewood's  promise  to  provide  for  Gewge 
Was  vftry  eagerly  accepted  by  tiw  Virgmian.  My  io*d  had 
not  provided  very  well  for  his  own  brother  to  b*  sure, 
and  his  own  position,  pew  as  he  was,  wae  anything  but 
enviable  ;  but  we  brfieve  what  we  wish  tobeheve,  and 
GeOi^e  Wfirrington  chosd  to  put  great  stress  upon  his 
kinsman's  offer  of  patronage.  UnJike  the  Warrington 
family,  Lord  Castlewood  was  d[uite  igradious  wlten  he 
was  made  acquainted  with  George's  engagem^t  to  Miss 
Lambert ;  caSte  to  '^ait  Upon  her  parents ;  praised  Gtorge 
to  tiiem  and  the  yomig  lady  to  George,  and  'madchitmelf 
BO  prodigiously  agreeable  in  their  company  ihat  these 
charitable  folk  forgot  bis^  bad  reputation,  and  thought  ■■  it 
ipust  be  a  very  wicked  and  scandalous  world  which,  moUgned 
him.  '  He  said,  indeed,  that  he  was  impnyred  in  thdr 
society,  as  every  man  must  be  who  came  iRto<it; ''  Among 
them  he  was  tvitty,  lively,  godd  fof  ihe  ttme^being.  He 
left  his  wickedness  and  wwldliness  with  his  do^  in  the 
hall,  and  oidy  put  fheim  on  again  when  he -stepped  Into 
his  chair.  What  wnfldlit^'on  hfe's  vtiyage  does  net 
know  of  siHD«'  ^i^h-  hairbouT  '<^  rest  and  cailm,  eoma  hiVen 
where  he  puts  in  ■  out  'of ■  the  storm  ?  Very  likely'  Loid 
Casttewtood   was  actuelliy  bettw  whilst"  h*  stayed  wit"- 
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those  good  people,  and  for  the  time  being  at  least,  no 
hypocrite. 

And  I  dare  say  the  Lambert  elders  thought  no  worse 
of  his  lord^ip  for  openly  proclaiming  bia  admiration  for 
Mias  Theo>  It  was  quite  genuine,  and  he  did  not  profees 
it  was  vecy  deep. 

'  It  don  t  oSect  my  sleep,  and  I  am  not  going  to  break 
my  heart  becauaO'  Miss  Lambert  prefers  somebody  else,* 
he  remArked.  'Only  I  wish  when  I  was  a  young  man, 
madam,  I  hod  bad  t^e  good  fortune  to  meet  with  somebody 
BO  innocent  and  good  as  your  daught^.  I  might  have 
been  kept  out  of  a  deal  of  harm's  way  :   but  innocent  and 

Sod  young  women  did  nob  fall  into  mioe,  or  they  would 
ve  made  me  better  than  I  am.' 

'  Sure,  my  lord,  it  is  not  too  late  ! '  says  Mrs.  Lambert, 
very  softly. 

(^tlewood  started  back,  misunderstanding  her. 

*  Not  too  late,  madam  ? '  he  inquired. 

She  Uusbed.  '  It  is  too  late  to  court  my  dear  daughter, 
my  lord,  but  not  too  late  to  repent.  We  read,  'tis  never 
too  Ute  to  do  that.  If  others  have  been  received  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  is  there  any  reoeoa  why  you  should  give 
up  hope  I ' 

'Perhaps  I  know  my  own  heart  better' than  you,'  he 
says  in  a  pUiative  tone.  '  I  can  Bp6(^  French  and  German 
very  veil,  and  why  ?  because  I  was  taught  both  in  the 
nursery.  A  man  who  learns  them  late  can  never  get  the 
practice  of  them  on  his  tongue.  And  so  'tis  the  case  with 
goodness,  I  can't  learn  it  at  my  age.  I  can  only  see  othexB 
practise  it,  and  admire  them.  When  I  am  on — on  the  aide 
opposite  to  lasarus,  will  Miss  Theo  give  me  a  drop  of 
water  ?  Don't  frown  I  I  know  I  shall  be  there,  Mrs. 
Lambert.  Some  folks  Me  doomed  so  ;  and  I  think  some 
of  our  family  are  amongst'  these.  Some  people  are  vacil- 
lating, and  one  hardly  knows  which  way  the  scale  will 
turn.  Whereas  some .  are  predestined  angels,  and  fly 
heavenwardB  naturally,  artd  do  what  they  will.'  i 

'  Oh,  my  lord,  and  why  ahould  you  not  be  of  Uie  pre- 
destined?     Whilst  there  is  a  day  left— ^whilst  there  ia  an   i 
hour—there  is  hope ! '  ,Says  the  fond'matTon. ,      . 

'  Z  know  what  is  passing  in  youTtmind,  my  dear  madam —   j 
•Wiy;  I.  read  youp  prayCTs  in  your  looks ;   but  how  oan  they 

^*«1J'    Lord    (Wlewood  -Askad    sadly,    'Ym    don't  | 
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know  all,  my  good  lady.  You  don't  know  what  »  life 
oars  is  of  the  world ;  how  early  it  b^an ;  how  BeMah 
Nfttttre,  and  then  necessity  and  education  h&ve  made  us. 
It  is  Fate  ht^ds  the  reins  of  the  chariot,  and  we  can't 
escape  our  doom.  I  know  better:  I  see  better  people; 
I  go  my  own  way.  My  own  ?  No,  not  mine — Fate's  ; 
and  it  ia  not  altogether  without  [Hty  for  us,  since  it 
allows  us,  from  time  to  time,  to  see  sueh  people  as  you.' 
And  ha  took  her  hand  and  looked  ber  full  in  the  face, 
and  bowed  with  a  melancholy  grace.  Every  word  he 
said  was  true.  No  greater  error  than  to  suppose  that 
weak  and  bad  men  are  strangers  to  good  feelings,  or  deficient 
of  sensibility.  Onlj^  the  good  feeling  does  not  last — nay, 
the  tears  are  a  kind  of  debauch  of  sentiment,  as  cJd 
libertines  are  said  to  find  that  the  tears  and  grief  of  their 
Tiotims  add  a  zest  to  their  pleasure.  But  ^«.  Lambert 
knew  little  of  what  waa  passing  in  this  man's  mind  (how 
should  she  ?)  and  so  prayed  for  him  with  the  fond  persis- 
tence of  woman.  £te  was  much  better — yes,  much  better 
than  he  was  supposed  to  be.  He  was  a  most  interesting 
num.  There  w?re  hopes,  why  should  there  not  be  the  most 
precious  hopes  for  him  still  ? 

It  remains  to  be  seen  which  of  the  two  speakers  formed 
the  correct  estimate  of  my  lord'«  character.  Meiuiwhile, 
if  the  gentlemui  was  right,  the  lady  was  mollified,  and 
h^  kind  wishes  and  prayers  for  l^s  experiwiced  sinner's 
repentuice,  if  they  were  of  no  avail  for  his  amendment, 
at  least  could  do  him  no  harm.  Kind-souled  doctcoK 
(and  what  good  woman  is  not  of  the  faculty  ?)  look  after 
a  reprobate  as  physicians  after  a  perilous  case.  When 
the  patient  is  converted  to  health  their  interest  ceases  in 
him,  aod  tjiey  drive  to  feel  pulses  and  prescribe  medicines 
elsewhere. 

Bat,  while  the  malady  was  under  treatment,  our  kind 
lady  could  not  Bee  too  much  of  ber  siok  man.  Quite  an 
intimacy  sprung  up  between  my  Lord  Gastlewood  and  the 
Xiomberts.  I  am  not  sore  that  some  worldly  views  might 
not  suit  even  with  good  Mrs.  Lsmbect's  spiritual  pltuis  (fM 
who  knows  into  what  pure  Eden,  tlMugh  guarded  by  fianuBg- 
^worded  angels,  worldhne«» : will  not  creep?).  Her  «on 
waa.  about  to  take  orders.  My  iljogd  Castlewood  feared 
v«7  much  that  his  present  chaplain's.  Mr.  San^son's, 
eoMltwe  Kfe  and  lM*el-odi)K  convewatipns.  wigbt  lead  hir- 
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to  give  up  his  chaplaincy  ;  in  whioh  ciise,  my  lord  hinted, 
the  Httle  modest  cure  would  be  vacant,'  and  at  the  service 
of  some  yovmg  divine  of  good  principleeandgood  mamiers, 
who  would  be  content  with  a  small  stipend,  and  a  smalt 
but  friendly  congregation. 

Thus  an  acquaintance  was  established  between  the  two 
families,  and  the  ladies  of  Oostlewood,  always  on  their 
good  behaviour,  came  more  than  onoe  to  nraJie  ttieiF  curtsies 
in  Mrs.  Lambert's  drawing-room.  They  were  civil  to  the 
parents  and  the  young  ladies.  My  Lady  Castlewood's 
card  assemblies  were  open  to  Mrs.  Lamibert  and  her  family. 
There  was  play,  certainly — all  the  world  played — his 
Majesty,  the  bishops,  everjir  peer  and  peeress  in  the  land. 
But  nobody  need  play  who  did  not  like  ;  and  surely  nobody 
need  have  scruples  regarding  the  practice,  when  such 
august  and  venerable  personages  were  daily  iouhd  to  abet 
it.  More  than  once  Mrs.  Lambert  made  her  appearance 
at  her  ladyship's  route,  and  was  grateful  for  the  welcome 
which  she  received,  and  pleased  with  the  admiration 
which  her  daughters  excited. 

Mention  has  be^i  made,  in  a  foregoing  page  and  letter, 
of  an  American  family  of  Dutch  extraction;  who  had  come 
to  England  very  strcftigly  recommended  by  Madam  Esmond, 
their  Virginian  neighbour,  to  her :  sons  in  Europe.  The 
views  expressed  in  Madam  Esmond's  letter  we^"  ao  clear, 
that '  that '  arch  jnatch-tnaker,  Mrs.;  Lambert,  could'  not 
but  tindcffitand  them.  As  for  George,  he  was  engaged 
already ;  as  for  poor  Hetty's  flame;  Harry,  he  was  gone  on 
service,  for  which  circumstance  Hetty's  mother  was  not 
very  sorry  p^haps.  She  laughmgiy  t.c^  Oeorge  that  he 
ought  to  obey  his  mamma's  injudt^ons,  break  off  his 
engagement  with  Theo,  and  make  up  to  Hiss  Lyiiiia,  who 
was  ten  times — ten  times  !  a  hundred  times  as  rich  as  her 
poor  girl,  and  certainlymudi  hactdsomer.  '  Yes,  indeed,' 
says  George,  'tliat  I  own:  die  is  handsomer,  and  she 
is  richer,  and  perhaps  eveii' cleverer.*  (Ail  which  praises 
Mrs.  Lambert,  but  hall  liked.)  'But^s^  she  is  allthaM  t 
So  is  Mi'.  Jcdinson  much'  cieverra"  than  lam  :  so  is,  whom 
*all  we  Say  ? — so  is  Mr.  H«^an  the  actor  much  taller 
and  handsomer :  so  is  Sh-  James  liawth&r  mueh-  rlehm- : 
yetptay,  ma?am,  do- you  suppose  I  am  Rising  to  be  jealous 
of;  any  cnfe  of  these  three,  of  think  wy  Theo  would  jilt 
"'^  t&t  thefcisalws  *-.  Why  should  I  not  alkiw^ihfct  Miss 
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LydiiviiB  hftpdeomer,  tjien?  and  richM,  :apd.(ilB.vEr,  too, 
and  lively,  and  well  lH:ed,  ii  you  insiat  on  it,  and  an  ang^ 
ii  you  will  havB  it  eo  t  Theo  is  not  af mid:  Aft  thou, 
child  ? ' 

.  *  No,  George,'  says  Theo,  with  siioh  an  honeet  look 
of  the  «yes,  as  would  convince  aciy  soepticism,  or  shame 
any  jetJousy.  And  ii,  E^fter  this  pate  of  speedhes,  mamma 
takee  oocasion  to  leave  the  room  for  a  minute  to  fetch  het 
scissors,  or  her  thimble,  or  a  boot-jaek  and  sUppers,  oi 
the  cross  and  ball  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  or  her  pocket- 
bandkerabief  which  she  has  focgott^i  in  the  parlour— if, 
I  say,  Mrs.  Lambert  quits  the  room  on  any  errand  or 
pretext,  natural  or  prepoeterous,  I  shall  not  be  in  the 
least  sui^riaed,  if,  at  her  return  in  a  couple  of  minute, 
she  finds  George  in  near  proximity  to  'Oieo,  who  has  a 
height^Hcd  ocdour,  and  whose  hand  George  is  just  dropping, 
IshallDothave  the  least  idea  of  what  they  have  bee£L:dou}g, 
Have  you,  madam  ?  Have  you  any-  teakeoabrance  oi 
wha.t  used  to  hsjppen  when  Mr,  Grundy  came  a-courting  ? 
Are  you,  who^  after  all,  were  not  in  the  room  with  our  young 
peo^e,  gtHug'  to  cry  out  fie  and  for  shame  ?  Then  fie 
and  ioi  Bbame  upon  you,  Mrs.  Grundy  ! 

Well,  Harry  being  away,  and  Theo  and  George  irrevocably 
ei^iaged,  so  that  theoe  was  no  pos^hiUty  of  brii^ing  Madam 
Esmond's  little  plana  to  bear,  why  should  not  Mrs.  Lambert 
have  {dans  of  her  own  ;  and  if  a  rich,  handsome,  beautiful 
little  wife  should  fall  in  his  way,  why  should  not  Jack 
Lambert  from  Oxford  have  her  ?  So  thinks  mammai 
who  was  always  thinking  of  marryiog  and  giving  in  marriage, 
and  so  eiie  prattles  to  Gen^^  Ijambeit,  who,  as  usual, 
calls  her  a  gooee  for  her  pains.  At  ajiy  rate,  Mrs.  Lambert 
says  beauty  and  riohes;  are  no  objection;  at  any  rate. 
Madam  Esmond  d^siIed  that  this  family  ahouki  be  hospit- 
aUy  entertained,  and  it  was  not  her  fault,  that  iHany  was 
gone  away  to  Canada.  Would  bhcrgeneral  wish  him  to 
cotne  back ;  leave  the  army  tatd  bis  reputation,  perhaps ; 
yea,  aod  come  to  EnglMid-  and  macry  tiiis  American,  and 
break  poMr .  Hetty's  heart-t-r-would  ha;  fath«t  -  wj^  that  ? 
X<eti  us  (^re  furtheo'  argumeota,  actd  not  be  ao'ruf^  as  to 
hint  that;  Mx,  XiMnbert  was  in; the  right  in  calling. a  fcsid 
-wife  by  tjie  name  of  th&t  ahnjid  f^lafT'-footed  bird,  anaoally 
sftcrificed  at  the  Feast  :<^  St.  Mkimil- .    .  , 

In.tbosfi  early,  daysi  there  www  vast  diaJwiotipnfl .rf-  rar 
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drawn  betweien  the  Court  and  City'  people :  and  Mr.  Van 
Aba  Bosch,  when  he  first  came  to  London,  aa&to^y  aBsociated 
wtth  any  bat  the- latter  eort.  He  had  a  lodging  near  his 
agent's  in  the  city.  When  his  pretty  girl  came  from 
school  for  a  holiday^  he  took  her  an  airing  to  Idlngton  or 
Highgate,  or  an  occ^ional  promenade  in  the  Artillery 
Ground  in  Bunhill  fields.  They  itent  to  that  Baptist 
ineeting-house  in  Finsbury  Fields,  and  on  the  8ly  to  see 
Mr.  Garrick  once  or  twice,  or  that  funny  rdgue  Mr.  Foote, 
at  the  Little  Theatre.  To  go  to  s  lord  mayor'a  ■  feast 
was  a  treat  to  the  gentleman  of  the  highest  oraer :  and 
to  dance  with  a  young  mefoer  at  Hampstead  Assembly 
gave  the  utmost  delight  to  the  young  lady.  When  George 
first  went  to  wait  upon  his  mother's  friends,  he  found 
our  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Draper,  of  the  TMnple,  Sedulous 
in  hia  attentions  to  her  ;  and  t^e  larwyer,  wh*^  -was-aiarried, 
told  Mr.  Warrington  to  look  out,  as  the  yout^  lady  had 
a  plum  to  hesf  f  ortnne.  Mr.  Dribshaw,  -  a  young  Quaker 
gentleman,  and  ne^ew  of  'iSr.  Trail, '  ^MadatA  '  Slsmdnd's 
Bristol  ageiit,  was  alsiy  in  constant  attendance  upon  the 
young  lady,  and  in  -dreactful  alarm  and  ttuepicion  'when 
Mr.  Warrington  first  made  his  appearance:  Wishing  to 
do  honour  to  hiS  mothei'a  neighboure,  Mr:  Warrington 
invited  them  to  an  entertainment  at  his  iDwn  apartmeats ; 
and  who  should  so  naturally  meet  t^eitt  as  his  friends 
from  Soho  P'  Not  onfl  of  tfaem  but  was  ■  forced  tc  own 
Httle  Miss'liydia's  foetouty.  She  bad  the  foot  of'a  fairy: 
the  arms,  neck,  flashing  «yee  of  a  little  browti  huntreas 
of-  Diana.  She  bad-brorught  a  littte  plaintive  accent  from 
home  with  hbr— <rf  whieh  I,  Www  qui  voua  park,  have  heard 
a  hundred  gross  Cocknej'  imit»%ions,  and  wotcfaied  as  many 
absurd  disguises;  and  which  I  say  (in  moderation)  is  flharm- 
ihg  in  the  mouth  of  a  charmftig  womani.'  Who  sets  up  to 
Bfty  No,  'fdrsobthr'  ¥ou  dear  tfUm  Whittington,  with 
whose  A'B' fate  has  dealt  so  unkindly? — ^you  krvely  Mae 
Wto\ ''  JfepVle,'  -inth  your'  "northern  burr  ?— iyOtt  b^utiftil 
&Ii^M(A3ny,  withydnr  Dame  Street  warUe  T  -AU  accents 
itte 'pretty  frinn  ^pretity  lips,  and  who  shall  eiiO  th«  staiidard 
ui)*?'  ^^  it  be  a  rose,  or  a  thistle,  or  a'^attnwck,  or  a 
irtar  and  sbripe'T  Ab  iov  M^  Lyd^'s  an^enti,'  I  'halve  no 
doubt  it  >wk6  not  odiooB  «ven  frttm  the  fost  day  when 
she  set  foot  on  these  poiifteshOTes;  otherwise  Mr.  Warrington, 
-■•»  manof  ta»tiB,.hadeePtanaly  difepproved  of  her  mamier 
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of  talking,  and  her  dchoolmiatressat  KeiiBington.faad  oob 
dcme  her  duty  toy  h«r  pujail. 

After. thd  sixinoDths  weraover,  dnrmg  whicb,  aocording 
to  her  other's  oattnUation,  Mbe  was  to  learo'  all  the'  accom- 
phsbmeiiUs  pxocuiable  at  the  Kensington  academy,  MisB 
Lydia  returned  nothing  loath  to  her  grandfather,  and  took 
hex  pla«Q  in '  the' world.  A  nan-ow  world  at  first  ib  was 
to  ber ;  bat  she  ^ae  a  r^olute  little  jterson,  and  restdved 
to  enlarge  her  ^here  in  society ;  and  whitho^  Bhe  chow 
to  lead  the  way,  the  ohediant  grandfather  jdlowed  her. 
He  had  been  thwarted  himself- in.  early  life,  he  said;  and 
littie  good  came  f^  the  eOTcrUiy  he!  underwent.  : He  had 
thwarted  his  own.soB,  who  bad  turned  out  hut  ilL.  As 
for  little  Lyddy,  he  wais  determined  sh&.eheuld  ihave  aa 
pleaaaat  a  hf e  aa  Waa  poaoiMe.  Did  not  Hr.  Geaege  think 
he  was  right  1  'H^Was  said  ui  Virginiar~be  did  not.  know 
with'  what  roaaoQ — that  the  young  gentlemen  of  Cafltle- 
wood  hac^.been  tioppier  if  Madam  £emond  hod  allowed 
them  a  httle:  of  l^inown  way.  Qedrge  eoiild  nbt  gainsay 
this  public'  nnoato,  lor  think  of  inducing : the  beneroleoit 
old' gentleman  to:  alter  his'i^na  lespecting  his  grand- 
daughter. An  ioi  the  lAmbert  family,  how  conld  they 
do  otherwise  than  wdctMue  the  Mod  bid  man^  tbe:paient 
so  tender  and  liberal,  Madam  Bamend's  good  friend ! 

When  miaa  oame  from  achool,  grandpapa  -removed 
from  Monument  Yard  to  an  aidant  houaein  BlooBasbOry^t 
xriutherthey  Wdre  fi^owed  at  firttby  their  City  friends. 
l^ere  were/  tadrdtaiata  from  Virginia  Walk  ;  there .  wfira 
wortiiy  tradeemeic,  <wit^  .whon^the  -worthy  old  merobant 
had'dralingag  thenr  were  their  ladies:  and  daughtais  and 
sons,  who  ivera  all  Highly  gracieus  to  Miss  Ljlddyt'  It  Would 
be  «  long  task  to  describe  hov  these  disappeared  one:  by 
orie-^how  there  w^e  no  Dior&  junketiDgt  at  BeUze,  or 
'tmtM  ta  Biighgate,  or  ^tnrday  jaanta  to  Deputy,  fli^s's 
villa,  Hi^bory,  on  oountry  daoCes  at  honest  MjuiatdBtnOe'a 
house  at  Hackney.  Even  the  Sunday  practice  waa'chaAgea ; 
and, 'Onbommatite  of  abQ2nittati<imB.'l<'Mr.  V^U'den  BttSch 
keft  Betbesda  Ghapel.  ia  BunhiU  I^.'Wid  actually  took 
A  pew  IB  QueeniSQuaiwChurek  !  ' 

Queen  Squar^.OhuiehjiwdiMr.  iGauge  Wffirii^tdB  lived 
hard  by  in  Southampton.  Bow-l'i  'Twas'<e«^  tpiised  at 
whom  Hiss  Lyddy  Una  aettii^  her  oaf>,'  and  Mb.  Dia^Mr, 
■who  b«d  ibeen-  fuU  o£  bei:  .wnfl . hdr  giMdis^hBr's  j—' — 
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befoi'e,  DOW  took  occasion  to  warn  Mr.  George,  and  gave 
him  very  different  reports  regarding  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch 
to  those  which  had  first  been  current;  }3i>  Van  d.  B., 
iac  all  he  br^ged  so  of  his  IXitoh  parentage,  oame  from 
Albany,  and  was  nobody's  son  at  AM.  He  had  niAde 
hia  money  by  land  speculation,  or  by  priTateenng  (which 
was  unoonunonly  like  piracy),  and'  by  the  Guinea  trade. 
His  son  had  mairied'— if  marriage  it  could  be  oaJled,  which 
was  very  doubtful — an  assigned  servant,  and  had  been 
cut  o9  by  bis  father.,  and  had  taken  to  bad  courses,  and 
had  died,  luckily  for  himself,  in  his  own  bed. 

'  Mr.  Draper  has  told  yoa  bad  tales  about  me,'  said  the 
placid  old  gentleman  to  George.  '  Very  likely  we  are  all 
sinners,  and  some  evil  may  be  tmily  said  of  all  of  us,  with 
a  great  deal  more  that  is  untrue.  Did  he  tell  you  that 
my  son  was  unhappy  with  me  ?  I  told  you  so  too.  Did 
he  bring  you  wiclwd  stones  about  my  funily  ?  He  liked 
it  so  weU  that  he  wuited  to  marry  my  Lyddy  to  Ms  btx>ther. 
Heaven  blesa  her !  I  have  had  a  many  oS&k  for  h^. 
And  yon  kn  the  young  gentleman  I  diould  have  chose 
for. her,  and  I  like  you  none  the  worse  because  you  prefer 
somebody  else ;  though  what  you  can  see  in  your  miss, 
as  compared  to  my  Lyddy,  begging  your  hoaour's  pardon, 
I  am  at  a  k»s  to  understand.' 

'  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  my  good  sir,'  said 
Mr.  Gteorge,  With  his  most  superb  air. 

'  No,  sir ;  'tis  a  wOnder  of  nature,  and  daily  ha[^>ens. 
When  I  kept  store  to  Albany,  there  was  one  of  your  tip-top 
gentry  there  that  might  have  jnarried  my  dear  daughter 
thait  was  aUve  then,  wad  with  a  pretty  piece  of  money, 
whereby — £or  her  father  and  I  had  iquarredled — Milss 
Lyddy  would  have  been  a,  pailper,  you  see  ;  and  in  plaoe 
of  my  beoUtif  ul  Bella,  my  gratleman  chooses  a  Httle  homely 
orwtarB,  no  prettier  thaa  your  miss,  and  without  a  dc^lax 
to  her  fortune.  The  more  fool  he,  saving  your  presenoe, 
Mr.  George.' 

'  Pi&y  don't  sav«  my  preeenoe,  my  ^Mdair,*  sayb  George, 
laugfaingi  'I  tu|q>0Be  the  geritlemaii''S  wOrd-  was  gi^n 
to  the  other  lady,  and  he  Irad  sees,  her  first,  and  hcsice 
was  bidifierent  td  your  <Aiarmmg  dai^hter.' 

'  I'suppose-w^cnayouiigfeUowigl^reshis  word  topferfcnn 
a  evBbd  pifee  of  foJJy,  he  a^witys-stieks  tij:it,:my  dear  sir, 

'^P^  yont  patdwb    But  rLord^  Lord,  what  am  I  speaking 
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o{t  I  am  a^spOakbig  of  twsnty  ymt  fts;o.  I  was  ireU'to-do 
then,  but  I  may  Bby  HeikTen  has  blessed  my  store;  Mid 'I  am 
ihree  times  as  wdl  off  now.  Aak  my  agents  bcm  muoh 
they  will  give  for  Joseph  Van  den  Bosoh'b  bill  at  sii  montba 
on  New  York — or  at  sight  may  be-^for  forty  thoitsand 
pound  ?    I  warrant  they  will  discount  the  paper.' 

*  Happy  he  who  has  the  bill,  sir  I '  says  George,  with 
a  bow,  not  a  little  amused  with  the  camoUr  of  the  old 
gentlemMi. 

'  Lord,  Ixnd,  how  mercenary  you  young  men  are ! ' 
cries  the  elder,  simply.  '  Always  tjtinkjng  kbout  money 
nowadays !  Happy  he  who  has  the  girl,  I  should  say — 
the  money  ain't  the  question,  my  dear  sir,  when  it  goes 
along  with  such  a  lovely  young  thing  as  Chat-— theugfa 
I  humbly  say  it,vn^ti  oughtn't,  and  who  am  her  fond, 
silly  cdd  grand£ather.  We  were  talking  about  you,  Lyddy, 
darling— «ome,  give  lae  a  kiss,  my  blessing.  We  were 
talking 'ftbout  you,  uid  Mr.  George  said  he  wotddn't  take 
ydu  with  all  the  money  your  poor  old  grandfather  can 
give  you.' 

'Nay;  sir,'  says  George. 

'Well,  yon  are  right  to  say  nay,  for<  I  didn'tsay  afi, 
that's  the  troth.  My  Keseing  wfll  have  a  deal  more  than 
that  trifle  I  spoke  of,  when  it  f^all  ^dease  Heaven  toremove 
me  out  of  this  world  to  a  bctter*-when  poor  oW  Gappy 
is  'gone,  Lyddy  will  bo  a  rich  little  LyiMy,  that  she  Will. 
But  she  don't 'wish  hm  to  go  yet,  does  she  T '  -  ^ 

*  O  you  darling  dear  grandpapa ! '  says  I^dtihr.  - 

'  This  young  gentleiaan'  won't  have  you.'  ■  (Lyddy  Irtoks 
an  arch  'Thank  you,  sir,' fpom  hw  oroWn  eyfts.)  'But 
at  any  rate  he  is  htmest,  and  that  is  more  than  we  can  Say 
of  some  folks  in  this  wicked  Londmi.  Oi  Lord,  Lord, 
how  mercenary  they  are !  Do  you  -know  that  yonder, 
in  Monument  Yard,  they  were  aU  at  my  poor  little  Blessing 
for  her  money  ?  There  was  Tom  Lutestring  ;  there  wafl 
Mr.  Draper,  your  preoions  lawyer;  there  was  actually 
Mr.  Tubbs,  of  BetJiesda  Chapel;  and  they  must  all  come 
bualmg  like  flies  round  the  honey-pot.  '^at  is  whywe 
came  out  of  the  quarts,  where  my  hrother  tradeonen  live.' 

*  To  avoid  the  flies,  to  be  aura ! '  says  Miss-Lydia,  tosBing 
up  her  httle  head. 

'  Where  my  brother  tradesmen  live;' continues  the  old 
gentleman.     'Else  who  am  I  to  tlat*  of  oonsorting"Wit' 
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your  grandees  and  fine  folk  7  I  doa't  oare  fer  t^e  fasbiois, 
Mr.  Gleoirge;  I  don't  care  for  plays  aad  poetry,  beting 
your  honour's  pudon  ;  I  never  went  to  a  play  ia  mylife, 
but  to  please  this  little  minx.' 

'  Oh,  sir,  'twas  lovely !   and  I  cried  so,  didn't  I,  grand- 
papa T  '  says  the  child. 
At  what,  my  dear  ? ' 

'  At — at  Mr.  Warriogton'e  play,  grandpapa.' 

'  Did  you,  my  dear  ?  I  dare  say ;  I  dare  say  !  It  was 
mail  day :  and  my  letters  had  oome  in :  wid  my  ship 
tiie  iMvely  Lyddy  had  just  come  into  Falmouth ;  and 
Captain  Joyce  reported  how  he  had  m^cifuUy  e«oa{>ed 
a  J'rench  privateer ;  and  my  head  was  so  full  of  thanks 
for  that  escape,  which  saved  me  a  deal  of  money,  Mr. 
George — for  the  rato  at  wbioh  ships  is  underwrote  this 
war-time  is  so  scandalous  that  I  often  prefer  to  venture 
than  to  .insure — that  I  oonfesa  I  didn't  listen  vaadh  to  the 
play,  sir,  and  only  went  to  please  tiua  little  Lyddy.' 

'  And  yiou  did  please  me,  deurat  Gappy ! '  cries  the 
young  lady. 

'  Bless  you !  then  it's  all  I  want.  What  does  a  man 
want  more  here  below  than  to  please  his  children,  Mr. 
Geo^e  ?  especially  me,  who  knew  what  it  was  to  be  un- 
happy when  I  was  young,  and  to  repent  of  having  ti«ated 
this  darting's  father  too  hard.' 

'  Oh,  gnuidpapa  ! '  cries  the  child,  with  more  caresses. 

'  Yes,  I  was  too  hard  with  him,  dear ;  and  tiiat's  why 
I  spoil  my  little  Lydkin  eo  ! ' 

More  kisses  lensue  between  Lyddy  and  Oaj^y.  The 
little  creature  fiiogs  the  pretty  polished  arms  round  the 
old  man's  neck,  presses  the  du'k  red  lips  on  his  withered 
cheek,  surrounds  the  venerable  head  with  a  halo  of  powder 
beaten  out  of  his  wig  by  her  caresses  ;  and  eyes  Mr.  Greoi^ 
the  while,  as  much  as  to  say,  There,  sir!  should  you  not 
like  me  to  do  as  much  for  you  ? 

We  confess  ; — but  do  we  confess  all  ?  George  certainly 
told  the  story  of  his  ifitorview  with  Lyddy  and  Gappy, 
and  the  old  man's-  news  regarding  his  granddaughter's 
wealth ;  bt^  I  don't  think  he  told  eTerythiog  ;  dse  Theo  | 
would  soarce  have  been  so  much  interested,  or  so  entirely 
amused  and  good-humoured  with  Lyddy  when  next  tiM 
two  young  ladjes  met.  | 

The?  met  now  pretty  frequently,  espetaally  after  the  old  i 
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Americftn  cenUeman  took  up  hiiB  reeideooe  in  Bloomsbnry. 
Mr.  Van  aea  Soech  was  in  the  City  for  tiie  moat  part  of 
the  day,  aUending  to  his  afiairs,  aad  appearing  at  his 
place  upon  'Change.  During  bis  absenoe  Lyddy  had  the 
coiumaiui  of  the  house,  and  received  her  guests  there  like 
a  lady,  or  rode  abroad  in  a  fine  ooach,  wnidi  ab.9  ordered 
her  grandpapa  to  keep  for  her,  and  into  whioh  he  oould 
very  seldom  be  induced  to  set  hia  foot.  Before  long  Miss 
Lyddy  was  as  easy  in  the  coach  as  if  ahe  had  ridden  in  ob« 
all  h^  life.  She  ordered  the  domestics  here  and  there ; 
she  drove  to  the  mercer's  and  the  jeweller's,  and  she  called 
upon  her  friends  with  the  utmost  statelinesB,  or  rode  a1:»road 
with  them  to  take  the  air.  Theo  and  Hetty  were  both 
greatly  diverted  with  her  :  but  would  the  elder  have  been 
quite  as  well  pleased  had  she  known  all  Miaa  Lyddy's  doings  1 
Not  that  Theo  was  of  a  jealous  disposition, — far  otherwise  ; 
but  thwe  are  cases  when  a  lady  has  a  right  to  a  httle  jealousy, 
as  I  maintain,  whatever  my  fair  reM.«r8  may  say  to  the 
contrary. 

It  was  because  she  knew  he  was  engaged,  very  likely, 
that  Miss  Lyddy  permitted  hers^  to  sp^ik  so  frankly  in 
Mr.  Goorge's  praise.  When  they  were  alone— and  this 
blessed  chance  occurred  pretty  often  at  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch's 

,  house,  for  we  have  said  he  was  constantly  absent  on.  one 
errand  or  the  other — ^it  was  wonderful  how  artlessly  the 
little  creature  would  show  her  enthusiasm,  asking  him 

,  all  sorts  of  simple  questions  about  himself,  his  genius,  his 
wa.y  of  hfe  at  home  and  in  London,  bis  projeota  of  marriage, 

,    ana  so  forth. 

*  I  am  glad  yon  are  going  to  be  married,  oh,  so  glad ! ' 

'    she  would  say,  heaving  the  most  piteous  sigh  the  while, 

I  '  for  I  can  talk  to  you  fFankly",  quite  frankly,  as  a  brother, 
and  not  be  afraid  of  that  odious  politeness  about  whieh 
they  were  always  scolding  me  at  boarding-school.  I  may 
speak  to  you  frankly ;  and  if  I  like  you,  I  may  say  so, 
mayn't  I,  Mr.  George  ? ' 

'         '  Pray,  say  so,'  says  George,  with  &  bow  and  a  smile. 

'   '  IThat  is  a  kind  of  talk  which  most  men  delight  to  hear, 

'  especially  from  such  pretty  lips  as  Miaa  Lydia's.' 

'         '  What  do  you  know  about  my  hps  ? '  says  the  giri,  with 

'-  a,  pout  and  an  innocent  lookinto  his  faoe. 

'  *  What,  indeed  ? '  asks  George.  '  Perhaps  I  should 
like  to  know  a  great  deal  yiore.'  '     ■  ^ 
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'  They  don't  tell  nothin'  bat  truth,  anyhow  ! '  says  the 
girl ;  '  that's  why  some  people  don't  like  them  !  If  I  have 
anything  on  my  mind,  it  must  come  out.  I  am  a  country- 
bred  girl,  I  am—with  my  heart  in  my  mouth — all  honesty 
and  aimplicity ;  not  like  your  English  girls,  who  have 
learned  I  don't  know  what  at  their  boarding-schools,  and 
from  the  men  afterwards.' 

'  Our  girls  are  monstrous  little  hypocrites,  indeed ! ' 
ones  Oet^e. 

'  You  are  thinking  of  Miss  Lamberts  ?  and  I  might  have 
ttiought  of  them  ;  but  I  declare  I  did  not  then.  They  have 
been  at  boarding-sohocd  ;  they  have  been  in  the  worid 
a  great  deal — so  much  the  greater  pity  for  them,  for  be  | 
certain  they  learned  no  good  there.  And  now  I  have 
said  so,  of  course  you  will  go  and  tell  Mim  Theo,  won't 
you,  sir  T  '  ■ 

'  That  ahe  has  learned  no  good  in  the  world  T  She  has 
scarce  spoken  to  men  at  all,  except  her  father,  her  brother, 
and  me.  Which  of  us  would  teach  her  any  wrong,  think 
you  ? ' 

'  Oh,  not  you  !  ;  Though  I  can  understand  its  being  very 
dangerous  to  be  with  you  ! '  says  the  girl,  with  a  sigh. 

'  Indeed  there  is  no  danger,  and  I  don't  bite  ! '  says 
George,  laughing. 

'  I  didn't  say  bite,'  Bays  the  gh-1,  softly.  '  There's  other 
things  dangerous  besides  biting,  I  should  think.  Aren't 
you  vety  witty  ?  Yes,  arid  sarcastic,  and  clever,  and 
always  laughing  at  people  ?  Haven't  you  a  coaxing 
tongue  ?  If  you  was  to  look  at  me  in  that  kind  of  way, 
I  don't  know  what  would  come  to  me.  W4s  your  brother 
like  you,  as  I  wa&  to  have  married  ?  Was  he  as  clev&r  and 
witty  as  you  ?  I  hive  heard  he  was  like  you  :  but  he 
hadn't  your  coaxing  tongue.  Heigho  !  'Tis  well  you  are 
engaged,  Master  Grorge,  that  is  alL  Do  you  think  if  you 
had  seen  mefirst,  you  would  havelikedMissTheo  best  ?  ' 

'  They  say  marriages  are  made  in  Heaven,  my  dear, 
and  let  us  trust  that  mine  has  been  arranged  there,*  says 

'  I  suppose  there  was  noeuch  thing  never  known,  att  a  man 
having  two  sweethearts  T  '  asks  the  artless  little  maiden. 
'  Gueaa  it's  a  pity.  O  me !  What  nonsense  I'm  a-talkfng ; 
there  now !  I  am  like  the  little  girl  who  cried  for  tiie 
moon ;    and  I  can't  have  it.    'Ti»  too  hi^  for  nie — too 
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Iiigb  and  spleiidid  and  abining  :  o»n't  reach  up  to  it  nohow. 
Well,  what  a  foohsh,  wayward,  little  spoilt  thing. I  am 
myw !    Bub  one  thing  you  promise — on  your  word  and 
your  honour,  now,  Mr,  George  ? ' 
'  And  what  is  that  ! ' 

'  That  you  won't  bell  Miss  Theo,  else  dbe'U  bate  me.' 
'  Why  should  die  hate  you  ? ' 

'  Because  I  habe  her,  and  wish  she  wsb  dead ! '  breaks 
out  the  young  lady.  And  the  eyes  that  were  looking  so 
g^aUe  apd  lachrymose  but  now,  flame  with  sudden  wrath, 
and  hfflr  cheeks  flush  up.  '  For  shame  !  '  she  adds,  after 
a  pause.  '  I'm  a  little  fool  to  speak  !  But  whatever  is  in 
my  heart  must  come  out.  I  am  a  girl  of  the  woods,  I  am. 
I  was  bred  where  the  eun  is  hotter  than  in  this  foggy  climate. 
And  X  am  not  libe  your  g<^  English  girls  ;  who,  before  they 
speak,  or  think,  or  feel,  must  wait  for  mamma  to  give 
leave.  There,  iheie !  I  may  be  a  little  fool  foF  saying 
what  I  have.  I  km>w  you'll  go  and  tell  Miss  Lambert. 
Well,  do:! ' 

Butt  Bs  we  have  said,  Oeorge  didn't  tell  Miss  Lambert. 
Even  trom  the  beloved  person  there  must  be  somo  things 
kopii  secret ;  even  bo  himself,  perhaps,  he  did  not  quite 
acknowledge  what  was  bhe  meaning  of  the  libble  girl's 
confeaaion  ;  or,  if  he  acknowledged  it,  did  not  act  on  it ; 
except  in  so  far  as  this,  perhaps,  that  my  gentleman,  in 
Miss  Lydia's  {vesencte,  was  paitienlairly  oourteoua  and 
tender  ;  and  in  her  abe^ioe  bought  of  h«r  very  kindly, 
and  always  with  a  certain  pleasure.  It  were  hard,  indeed, 
if  a  man  might  not  repay  by  a  little  kin^esa  and  gratitude 
the  artless  Section  of  such  a  warm  young  heart. 

What  was  that  story  m^inwlule  which  oame  round  to 
our  friends,  of  young  Ittr.  Lubestrii^  and  y^ung  Mr.  Drab- 
ahaw  the  Quaker  having  a  boxing^mabch  at  a  tavwn  in 
the  City,  and  all  about  this  young  lady  t  They  fdl  out  over 
their  cups,  and  fought  probably.  Why  did  Mr.  Draper, 
who  had  praised  her  so  at  flrat-;  bell  such  sttftdes  now  against 
h«r  grandfather  ?  '  I  suspect,'  says  Madame  de  Bwnstein; 
'  that :  be  wants  the  girl  for  some  elient  or  relation  of  his 
ovvn  i  ■  and  that  he  t^s  these  tales  in  order  to  frighten 
all  suitors  from  tier.  When  she  and-  her  .grandfather  cams 
to  mo,  she  behaved  perf*otly  well ;  and  I  confess,  sir, 
X  thought  ib  was  a  gne^  pity  ^st  you  Aould  prefer  yonder 
red'«heeked  count^ed  litUe  <^ti  witbwit  a  hal^penn^ 
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to  this  prettT,  wild,  artless  girl,  with  Buch  a  fortinift  as  1 
hear  she  has. 

'  Oh,  rfie  has  been  with  you,  has  she,  aunt  ?  '  asks  George 
of  his  relative, 

'  Of  course  she  haa  been  with  me,'  the  Atiier  replies, 
curtly.  '  Unless  your  brother  has  been  bo  silly  as  to  fall 
in  love  with  that  other  little  Lambertgiri ' 

'  Indeed,  ma'am.  I  think  I  can  say  he  has  not,'  Geoi^ 
remarks. 

'  Why,  then,  when  he  comes  bach  with  Mr.  Wolfe,  should 
he  not  take  a  fancy  to  this  little  person,  as  his  mamma 
wishes — only,  to  do  us  justice,  we  Esmonds  care  very  little 
for  what  our  mammas  wish — and  ra^ry  her,  and  set  up 
beside  you  in  Virginia  ?  She  is  to  have  a  great  fottone, 
which  you  won't  touch.     Pray,  why  should  it  go  out  of  the 

George  now  learned  that  -Mr.  Van  den  Bosch  and  his 
grandda^hter  had  been  often  at  Sfodame  de  Bematein's 
house.  Taking  hie  favourite  walk  with  his  favourite 
companion  to  Kensington  Gardens,  he  saw  Mr.  Van  den 
Bosch's  chariot  turning  into  Kensington  Square.  The 
Americans  were  going  to  vidt  Lady  CastlewOod  then  ? 
He  found,  on  some  little  inquiry,  that  they  had  been  more 
than  once  with  her  ladyam'p.  It  wad,  perhaps,  strange 
that  they  should  have  said  nothing  of  their  visits  to  Geoi^  ; 
but,  being  little  curiouB  of  other,  people's  affairs,  and  having 
no  intrigues  or  mysteries  of  his  own,  George  was  quite 
slow  to  imagine  t4iem  in  other  people.  What  mattered  to 
him  how  often  Kensington  entertained  Bloomabmy,  or 
Bloomabury  made  it«  bow  at  KensingtOTi  t 

A  number  of  things  were  happening  at  both  places,  of 
which  our  Virginian  had  not  the  sh^test  idea.  Indeed, 
do  not  thaigs  happen  undei-  our  eyw,  and  we  not  see 
them  ?  Are  not  comedies  and  tar^edies  daily  performed 
before  US' 'Of  which  we  unBerst^d  neither  the  fun  nor 
the  pathos  ?  Very  likely'  George  goes  home-  thinking 
to  himseU,  'I  have  made  an  impre^ion  on  the  heart  <^ 
this  yoQRg  creature.  She  has  ahnost  confessed  as  much. 
Peor  artless  I  little  maiden !  I  wonder  what  tliere  is  in 
me  that  she  shmdd  like  me  ? '  '  Can  he  be  angry  with  her 
fw  thia>  unhidky  preference  ?  Was:  eVer  a  Man  angry  at 
■ttcAi  a  reison  J  .  He  would  not  huve  boea  w>  well  pleued, 
"eriiapa;.tadih»li3Downaii5  aMdttialthewftBunlyon©**  the 
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performers  in  the  comedy,  not  the  pnnoipEtl  character  by 
any  means  ;  Rosencrantz  and  G-uildenstern  in  the  Tragedy, 
the  part  of  Hamlet  by  a  gentleman  unitnown.  How  often 
are  our  little  vanities  shocked  in  this  way,  and  subjected 
to  wholesome  humiliation  !  Have  you  not  fancied  that 
Lucinda's  eyes  beamed  on  you  with  a  special  tendernesa, 
and  presently  become  aware  that  she  ogles  your  neighbour 
with  the  very  same  killing  glances  ?  Have  you  not  ex- 
changed exquiaite  whispers  with  Lalage  at  the  dinner- 
table  (sweet  murmnrs  he^d  through  the  bum  of  the  guests, 
and  clatter  of  the  banquet  J)  and  then  overheard  her  whis- 
pering the  very  same  deUcious  phrases  to  old  Surdus  in 
the  drawing-room  ?  The  sun  shines  for  everybody ; 
the  flowers  smell  sweet  for  all  noses  ;  and  the  nightingale 
and  Lalage  warble  for  all  ears — not  your  long  ones  only, 
good  brother ! 


CHAPTER  LXX 

IN  WmOB  CUFID  FLATS  A  COKSIDEBIBLB  YiB,T 

B  must  now,  howev^,  and  before 

■    we  proceed  with  the  hiatory  of 

Miss  Lydia  and  her  doings,  per- 

form  the  duty  of  explaining  that 

sentence   m   Mr.  Warrington's 

letter  to  his  brother  which  refers 

to   Lady  Maria   Esmond,  and 

which,  to  some  simple  readers, 

may  be  still  mysteriouB.     For 

ho  w ,  indeed ,  oouid  tfell-regiilated 

^sons  divine'  such  a  secret  ? 

How  could  innocentand  respect^ 

able  young  peoiple  8a|if>oBe>t]iat 

a   woman    of:  noUc'  MHh,  of 

tuicient  family  ,<rf  thature  expeii- 

ence,'— a  womanwhomwe  Iwive 

■    '■■  seen  exceedingly  in  love  only  a 

Boore  of  months  ago,— aliould'so  far  iorget  herself  as -(Oh, 

my  VMy  fiuger-tipd  blush<  as  I  write  the*  sentence  !),—'A8 

not  OTiIy  to  fall  id' love  witii.  a  person  of  low  origin,  aiid 

very  many  y«an  'har,  jtouw,  l*it  aobually  to  marty  him  • 
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tike  face  of  the  world  ?  That  is,  oot  exactly  ia  the  face, 
but  behind  the  back  of  tita  world,  so  to  speak  ;  for  ParBon 
Sampson  privily  tied  the  indieBoIuble  knot  for  the  pair  at 
hia  chapel  in  May  Fair. 

Now  stop  before  you  condemn  her  atteriy;  Because 
Lady  Maria  had  had,  and  overoome;  a  foolish  partiality 
for  her  young  coasin,  waa  that  any  reason  why  she  ^ould 
never  fall  in  lore  with  wiybody  else  ?  Are  man  to  have 
the  sole  privilege  of  change,  and  are  women  to  be  rebuked 
for  availing  themselves  nowand  a^gaan  of  their  little  chance 
of  consolation  ?  No  invectives  caa  be  more  rude,  gross, 
and  nnphilosoplucal  than,  for  instance,  Hamlet's  to  his 
mother  about  her  second  nmrriage.  The  truth,  very  likely, 
is,  that  that  tender,  parasitic  creature  waUted  a  something 
to  oling  to,  and,  Hamlet  senior  out  of  the  way,  twined 
herself  round  Claudius.  Nay,  we  have  kbown  feraaies 
so  bent  on  attaching  themselves,  that  they  can  twine 
round  two  gentlemen  at  once.  Why,  forsooth,  shall  there 
not  be  marriage-tables  after  funeral  baked- meats  ?  If 
you  said  grace  for  your  feast  yesterday,  is  that  any  reason 
why  you  shall  not  be  hungry  to-day  ?  youp  natural  fine 
appetite  and  relish  for  this  evening's  feast,  shows  that  to- 
morrow evening  at  eight  o'clock  you  will  most  probably 
be  in  want  df  your  dinner.  I,  for  my  part,  when  Flirtilla 
or  Jiltissa  wwe  partial  to  me  (the  kind  reader  will  please 
to  fancy  that  I  am  allucUng  here  to  persons  of  the  most 
cavisbing  beauty  and  lofty  rank),  always  used  to  bear  in 
joiad  that  a  time  would  oonwi  when  they  would  be  fond 
of  Boniebody  else.  We  «je  s^ved  &  la  Russe,  and  gobbled 
up  a  dkh  at  a  time,  like  the  folks  in  Folyphenma  s  cave. 
'Tis  hoiie  mihi,  eras  tibi :  there  are  some  Anthropophagi 
who'devDur  doaens  of  us, — t^e  old,  the  young;^  the  t^der, 
the  (bough,  the  ^ump,  the  lean,  the  ugly,  the  beautiful : 
there's  no  escape,  and  one  after  another,  as  our  fate  is, 
we:  difl^ipBar  down  their  omnivorous  mawa.  Look  at 
Lady  Ogresham !  We  all  remember,  last  year,  bow  she 
^rved  poor  Tom  Kydd  :  seised  upon  him,  devoured  him, 
picked  bis  bones,  and  flung  them  away.  Now  it  is  Ned 
Suckling  she  has  got  into  her  den.  He  lies  under  her 
great  eyes,  quivering  and  faaoinated.  Look  at  the  poor 
little  tre^id  creature,  panting  and  helpless  imdez  the  great 
eyes  !  She  trails  towards  him  nearer  and  neaier;  he  draws 
*"  her,  tioKr  and  closer.    PreseDtiy,  tHa/em  will  ;b6  one  or 
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two  feeble  Squeaks  for  pity,  and — hobWegobble— he  will 
disappear  I  Ah  me  !  it  is  pity,  too.  I  knew,  for  instance, 
tiiat  Maria  Ssmond  had  lost  her  heart  ever  so  many  times 
before  Harry  Warrington  found  it ;  but  I  liked  to  fancy 
that  he  was  going  to  keep  it ;  that,  bewailing  mischance 
and  times  out  of  joint,  she  wonld  yet  have  preserved  her 
lore,  and  fondled  it  in  decorous  celibacyl  If,  in  some 
paroxysm  of  senile  folly,  I  should  fall  in  love  to-morrow, 
I  shftu  still  try  and  think  I  have  acquired  the  fee-simple 
of  my  charmer's  heart ; — not  that  I  am  only  a  tenant,  ot» 
a  short  leaae,  of  an  old  battered  furnished-apartment,  where 
tile  dingy  old  wine-glasses  have  been  clouded  by  scores  of 
pairs  of  lips,  and  the  tumbled  old  sofas  are  muddy  with 
t^e  last  lodger's  boots.  Dear,  dear  nymph !  Being  beloved 
and  beautiful !  Suppose  I  bad  a  httle  passing  passion 
for  Olycera  (and  her  complexion  really  was  as  pure  as 
splendent  Parian  marble) ;  suppoae  you  had  a  fancy  for 
Tdephus,  and  his  low  collars  and  absurd  neck ; — ^those 
follies  are  all  over  now,  aren't  they  ?  We  love  each  other 
for  good,  now,  don't  we  ?  Yes,  for  ever ;  and  Glycera 
may  go  to  Bath,  and  Telephus  take  his  cemcem  roeeam  to 
Jack  Ketch,  n^aU'tx  pas  ? 

No.  We  never  think  of  changing,  my  dear.  However 
winds  blow,  or  time  flies,  or  spoons  stir,  our  potage,  which 
is  now  80  piping  hot,  will  never  get  cold.  Passing  fancies 
we  may  have  allowed  ourselves  in  former  days  ;  and  really 
your  infatuation  for  Telephus  (don't  frown  so,  my  darling 
creature  !  and  make  the  wrinkles  in  your  forehead  irorse)— 
I  say,  really  it  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  town ;  and  as 
for  Glycera,  she  behaved  confoundedly  ill  to  me.  Well, 
well,  now  that  we  understand  each  other,  it  is  for  ever  thai 
our  hearts  are  united,  and  we  can  look  at  Sir  CreasweH 
Creaswell,  and  snap  our  fingers  at  his  wig.  But  this  Slaria 
of  the  last  century  was  a  woman  of  an  ill-regulated  mind. 
You,  my  love,  who  know  the  world,  know  that  in  the  course 
of  this  lady's  career  a  great  deal  must  have  passed  that 
Would  not  bear  the  light,  or  edify  in  the  telling.  You 
know  (not,  my  dear  creature,  that  I  mean  you  have  any 
Experience ;  but  you  have  heard  people  say — you  have 
heard  your  mother  say)  that  an  old  -flirt,  when  she  haa 
done  playing  the  tool  with  one  passion,  will  play  the  fool 
with  another ;  that  flirting'  is  like  (irinfcing  ;  and  the' 
brandy  being  drunk  up,  yoo — no,  not  you^— Glycera— ^ 
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brandy  being  drunk  up,  Glyoera,  who  bae  ti^t^o  to  drinkiDg, 
wiU  fiUl  upon  the  gin.  So,  if  Maria  Eamopd  haa  found 
a  BUCceBBor  foE  Harry  Warrington,  and  set  up  a  new  Bultan 
in  the  preciouB  empire  of  her  heart,  wb»t,  afb^  alt,  oould 
you  ^cpeot  from  her  ?  That  territory  waa  like  the  Low 
Counthee,  aacuetomed  to  being  conquerqd,  uad  for  fVec 
open  to  invasion. 

And  Maria'a  present  enslaver  was  no  other  than  Mr. 
Geoghegan  or  Hagaa,  the  yoong  actor  wh©  had  perfocmed 
in  George's  Tragedy.  His  tones  were  so  thrilling,  his  eye 
so  bright,  his  ntien  so  noble,  he  looked  so  beautiful  in  his 
gilt  leather  armour  and  large  buckled  periwig,  giving 
utterance  to  the  poet's  glowing  verses,  that  the  lady's 
heart  was  yielded  up  to  hm,  even  as  Ariadne's  to  Baoohus 
when  her  aSair  witn  Thesaus  was  over.  The  young  Irieh- 
man  was  not  a  little  touched  and  elated  by  the  high-bom 
damsel's  partiality  for  him.  He  might  have  preferred 
a  Lady  &bxia  Hagan  more  tender  in  years,  but  one  more 
tenderindispositionit  weredifficult  to  discover.  She  clung 
to  him  closely,  indeed.  She  retired  to  his  humble  lodgings 
in  Weetiuiiister  with  him,  when  it  became  neceeaary  to 
disclose  their  marriage,  and  when  her  furious  relatives  dis* 
owned  her. 

General  Lambert  brought  the  news  home  from  his  office 
in  Whitehall  one  day,  and  made  merry  over  it  with  his 
family.  In  those  homely  times  a  joke  was  none  the  vorae 
for  being  a  little  broad ;  and  a  gae  lady  would  laugh  at 
a  jolly  page  of  Fielding,  and  weep  over  a  letter  of  Clarissa, 
which  would  make  your  present  ladyship's  eyes  start  out 
of  your  liead  with  horror.  He  uttered  al)  sort«  of  w£^- 
geries,  did  the  merry  general,  upon  the  subject  of  this 
marriage  ;  tqwn  George  a  share  in  bringing  it  about ;  upon 
Harry's  jaalousy  when  he  should  hear  of  it.  He  vowed 
it  was  cruel  that  Cousin  Hagan  had  not  selected  George 
as  groomsman;  that  the  first  ohild  should  be  called  Oarpezan 
or  Sybilla,  after  the  Tragedy,  and  so  forth.  They  would 
not. quite  \te  able  to  keep  a  coach,  hut  they  might  get  a 
chariot  and  pasteboard  dragons  from  Mr.  Rioh'e  theatre. 
The  baby  might  be  christened  in  Macbeth's  cauldron ; 
and  Harry  and  harlequin  ought  certainly  to  be  godfathers. 

'  Why  shouldn't  she  marry  him  if  she  likes  hum'? '  asked 
little  Hetty.  '  Why  should  he  not  love  her  because  she  is 
°  uttla  old  I    Mamma  is  a  little  tjd,  and  you  love  hw  none 
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tjuv  worse;  Wheo  you  married  my  mamma,  bit,  I  have 
heeird  you  say  you  were  very  poor ;  and  yet  you  were 
very  happy,  arid  nobo^  laughed  at  you  ! '  Thus  thia 
impodent  ^ttle  prison  spoke  by  reason  of  her  tender  age, 
nob  b^hg  avai:«  of  Lady  Maria  Esmond's  previous  follies. 

igo  hts  faitnily  has  deserted  her  ?  George  deeoribed 
vb(it  wrath  they  were  iu ;  how  Xiady  Castlewood  had  gone 
into  mourning ;  how  Mr.  Will  swore  be  would  have  the 
rascal's  ears  ;  bow  furious  Madame  de  Bernstein  was,  the 
most  angry  of  all.  '  It  la  an  insult  to  the  family,'  says 
bai^bty  little.  Miss  Heitt ;  '  and  I  fancy  how  ladies  of  that 
rank  must  be  indignant  at  their  relative's  marriage  with 
a  person  of  Mr.  Hagan's  condition ;  but  to  desert  her  is 
a  very  di£Eerent  matter.' 

'  Indeed,  my  dear  child,'  cries  mamma,  '  you  are  talking 
of  what  you  don't  understand.  After  my  Lady  Maria's 
conduct,  no  respectable  peceon  can  go  to  see  her.' 

*  What  cMiduct,  mamma  ?  ' 

*  Never  mind,'  cries  mamma.  '  Little  girls  can't  be 
expected  to  know,  and  ought  not  to  be  too  curious  to 
inquire.what  Lady  Maria's  oonducfc  has  been !  SufQce  it, 
mias,  that  I  am  shocked  her  ladyship  should  ever  have  been 
here ;  and  I  say  again,  no  honest  pers<m  should  associate 
with  her ! ' 

'  Thenj  AuBt  Lambert,  I  must  be  whipped  and  sent  to 
bed,'  says  Geoi^,  with-  mock  gravity.  'I  own  to  you 
(though  I  did  not  confess  sooner,  seeing  that  the  afiair 
was  not  mine)  that  I  have  been  to  see  my  cousin  the  jJayer, 
and  hei!  ladyship  his  wife.  I  found  ^em  in  very  dirty 
lodgings  in  Westmibster,  where  the  wretch  has  the  shab- 
bmesB  to  keep  not  only  hie  wife,  but  his  old  mother,  and 
a  little  brother,  whom  be  puts  to  school.  I  found  Mr.  Hagan, 
and  came  away  with  a  hking,  and  almost  a  respect  for 
him,  although  I  Own  he  has  made  a  very  improvident 
marriage.  But  how  Improvident  some  folks  are  about 
mairiage,  aren't  they,  Theo  ? ' 

'  Improvident,  if  tiey  marry  such  spendthrifts  as  you,' 
says  tbe  general.  '  Master  George  found  his  relat4ons,  and 
I'll  be  bound  to  say  he  Mt  bis  purse  behind  bim.' 

'  No,  not  ihe  purse,  sir,'  bkvs  George,  smiling  very  ten- 
derly. '  Tbeo  made  that.  But  I  am  bound  to  own  it 
came  empty  away.  Mr.  Bich  is  in  great  dudgeon.  He 
says  h«  hiurdly  dares  have  Hagan  on  his  sta^,   and   is 
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afraid  of  e.  riot,  such  oa  Mr.  GSairick  had  about  the  for^cn 
dancers.  This  is  to  be  a  fine  gentlemen's  riot.  Tmo 
Macaronis  are  furious,  and  vow  they  will  pelt  Mr.  Hagan, 
and  have  him  cudgelled  afterwards.  My  coufiin  \^^,  at 
Arthur's,  has  taken  his  oath  he  will  have  t^e  actor's  «an. 
Meanwhile,  as  the  pOor  man  does  not  play,  ttiey  ba>ve  cut 
off  his  salary;  and  without  his  salary,  this  luckless  pair 
of  lovers  have  no  means  to  buy  bread  and  cheese.' 

'And  you  took  it  to  them,  sir  ?  It  was  like  you,  George!' 
says  Theo,  worshipping  him  with  her  eyes. 

'  It  wos  your  puree  took  it,  de«r  Theo  ! '  replies  George. 

'  Mamma,  I  hope  you  will  go  and  see  them  to-morrow ! ' 
prays  Theo. 

'  If  she  doesn't,  I  shall  get  a  divorce,  my  dear  ! '  cries 
papa.  '  Come  and  kiss  me,  you  little  veneh— that  is, 
avec  la  bonne  permiaaion  de  monsieur  moti  beau-fila.' 

'  Monsieur  mon  beau  fiddlestick,  papa  I '  says  Miss 
Lambert,  and  I  have  no  doubt  oomplies  with  the  p«temat 
orders.  And  this  was  the  first  time  George  Ssmond 
Warrington,  Esquire,  was  ever  called  a  fiddlestick. 

Any  man,  even  in  our  time,  who  makes  an  impmdent 
marriage,  knows  how  he  has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
family,  and  undergo  the  abuse,  the  scorn,  the  wrath,  the 
pity  of  his  relations.  If  your  respectable  family  cry  out 
because  you  marry  the  curate's  daughter,  one  in  ten,  let 
US  say,  of  his  charming  children  ;  or  because  you  eng^e 
yourself  to  the  young  barrister  whose  only  present  peouniary 
resources  come  from  the  court  *hich  he  reports,  and  who 
will  have  to  pay  his  Oxford  bills  out  of  your  slender  Little 
fortune  ; — if  your  friends  cry  out  for  making  such  engage- 
ments as  these,  fancy  the  feelings  of  Lady  Maria  Hagan's 
friends,  and  even  those  of  Mr.  Hagtui's,  on  the  annoonoe- 
ment  of  this  marriage. 

There  is  old  Mts.  Hagan,  in  the  first  instance.  Her  son 
has  kept  her  dutifully  and  in  tolerable  oomfort,  ever  since 
he  left  Trinity  College  at  his  father's  death,  and  appeared 
as  Borneo  at  Crow  Street  Theatre.  His  salaty  has  sufficed 
of  late  years  to  keep  the  brother  at  school,  to  hdp  the 
sister  who  has  gone  out  as  companion,  and  to  pvovlde  fire, 
clothing,  tea.  dinner,  and  oomfoii>  for  the  crfd  cletgymaii's 
widow.  And  now,  forsooth,  a  fine  lady  with  all'sorts  ci 
^^ra.va.ga.at  halHts,  must  ecmie  afid  take  possession  of 
the  humble  home,  and  share  theeoanty  loot  and  mutton  t 
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Were  Hagan  aot  a  lugh-spizited  fellow,  and  the  old  mother 
very  much  afraid  o£  Mm,  I  doubt  whether  my  lady's  life 
at  the  Westminster  lodgings  would  be  very  comfortable. 
It  was  very  selfish  perhaps  to  take  a  place  at  that  small 
table,  and  in  poor  I&gan's  narrow  bed.  But  Love  in  some 
passionate  and  romantic  dispositions  never  regards  con- 
sequences, or  measures  accommodation.  Who  has  not 
Kqterienced  that  frame  of  miad  ;  what  thrifty  wife  has  not 
seen  and  lamented  her  husband  in  that  condition ;  when 
with  rath^  a  heightened  colour  and  a  deuce-may-care 
smile  on  his  face,  he  comes  home  and  announces  that  he  has 
asked  twenty  people  to  dinner  next  Saturday  t  He  doesn't 
know  whom  exactly  ;  and  he  does  know  the  dining-room 
will  only  hold  sixteen.  Never  mind  !  Two  of  the  prettiest 
girls  can  sit  upon  young  gentlemen's  knees  :  others  won't 
corns  :  there's  sure  to  be  plenty  !  In  the  intoxication  of 
lovo  people  venture  upon  this  dangerous  sort  of  house- 
keeping ;  they  don't  calculate  the  resources  of  their  dining- 
table,  or  those  inevitable  butchers'  and  fishmongers'  bilk 
which  will  be  brought  to  the  ghastly  housekeeper  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month. 

Yes,  It  waa  rather  selfish  of  my  Lady  Maria  to  seat 
herself  at  Hagan's  table  and  take  the  cream  o9  the  milk, 
and  the  wings  of  the  chickens,  and  the  best  half  of  every- 
thing where  there  was  only  enough  befcn-e ;  and  no  wonder 
the  poor  old  mamma-in-law  was  disposed  to  grumble. 
But  what  waa  her  outcry  compared  to  the  clamour  at 
Kensington  among  Lady  Maria's  noble  family  ?  Think 
of  the  talk  and  scandal  all  over  the  town  !  Think  of  the 
titters  and  whispers  of  the  ladies  in  attendance  at  the 
princess's  court,  where  Lady  Fanny  had  a  place ;  of  the 
jokes  of  Mr.  Will's  brother- officers  at  the  usher's  table ; 
of  the  waggeries  in  the  daily  prints  and  magazines ;  of 
the  comments  of  outraged  prudes ;  of  the  laughter  of 
the  clubs  and  the  sneers  of  the  ungo<Uy  !  At  the  receipt  of 
the  news  Madame  BeruBtein  had  fits  and  ran  off  to  the 
soUtude  of  her  dear  rocks  at  Tunbndge  Wells,  where  she 
did  not  see  above  forty  people  of  a  night  at  cards.  My 
lord  refused  to  see  his  sister  :  and  the  countess  in  mourn- 
ing, as  we  have  said,  waited  upon  one  of  her  patronesses, 
a  gracious  princess,  who  was  pleased  to  condole  with  her 
upon  the  disgrace  and  calamity  which  had  befallen  her 
)iouee.     For  wie,  two,  fJuree  whole  days  the  town  was  excited 
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and  amused  by  the  scandal ;  then  there  came  o^oif  ne*B — 
a  victory  in  Germany ;  doubtful  acoounte  frOm  America ; 
a  generaJ  officer  coming  home  to  take  his  trial ;  an  exqtuBite 
new  soprano  singer  from  ItfJj';  and  the  public  forgot 
Lady  Maria  in  her  garret,  eating  the  hard-eamed  meal 
of  the  actor's  family. 

This  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  George  Warrington's  letter 
to  hia  brother,  in  which  he  describee  other  personal  matt»«, 
as  well  as  a  visit  he  had  paid  to  the  newly-mattied  pair  : 

Hy  dearest  little  Theo,  he  writea,  was  eager  to  acoompany 
hei  miunma  upon  this  emmd  of  charity ;  but  I  thougbt  Aunt 
Lambert's  visit  would  be  best  under  the  circuicBtancea,  and  withont 
the  attendance  of  her  little  Bpinster  aide  de  camp.  Cousin  Hagan 
was  out  when  we  called  ;  we  found  her  ladyship  in  a  loose  imdicss, 
and  with  her  hair  in  not  the  neatest  papers,  playing  at  cribbage 
with  a  neighbour  bom  the  second-floor,  while  good  Hre.  Hagan 
sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire  with  a  giMs  of  puiuh,  and  the  Whole 
Dviy  of  Man. 

Maria,  your  Maria  onoe,  cried  a  little  when  she  saw  us  ;  and  Aunt 
Lambert,  you  may  be  sure,  was  readv  with  her  sympathy.  While 
she  bestowied  it  on  I^ady  Maria,  I  paid  the  best  compUmeate  I  could 
invent  to  the  old  lady.  When  the  conversation  between  Aunt  L. 
and  the  bride  began  to  flag,  I  turned  to  the  latter,  and  between  us 
we  did  our  beet  to  make  a  dreary  int^^ew  pleasant.  Onr  talk 
was  about  yon,  about  Wolfe,  about  war ;  yon  must  be  engaged 
face  to  face  with  the  Frenchmen  by  this  time,  and  God  send  my 
dearest  brother  safe  and  victorious  out  of  the  battle !  Be  sure  we 
follow  your  steps  anxiously — we  fancy  you  at  Cape  Breton.  We 
have  plans  of  Quebec,  and  charts  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Shall  I  ever 
forget  your  face  of  joy  that  day  when  you  saw  me  return  safe  and 
Bound  from  the  Uttle  combat  with  the  little  Frenchman  ?  So  will 
my  Harry,  I  know,  retom  from  hi>  battle.  I  feel  quite  assured  irf 
it ;  elated  somehow  with  the  prospect  of  your  certain  sucoeea  and 
safety.  And  I  have  made  all  here  shsfe  my  cheertulnees.  We 
talk  of  the  campaign  as  over,  and  Captain  Warrington's  promotion 
as  secure.  Pray  Heaven,  all  our  hopes  may  be  fulfilled  one  day  ere 
long. 

How  strange  it  is  tlut  you  who  are  the  mettlesoine  fellow  (yon 
know  you  are)  should  escape  quarrels  hitherto,  and  1,  who  am 
a  peaoeAd  youth,  wishing  no  hann  to  anybody,  should  have  battles 
thrust  upon  me  1  What  do  yoU  think  actually  of  my  having  had 
another  aSair  upon  my  wicked  hands,  and  wiUi  wbom,  think  you  T 
With  no  less  a  personage  than  youi  old  eaemy,  oar  kinsman  ! 
Mr.  Will.  I 

^What  or  whosethim  to  quarrel  with  me,  I  cannot  think.  Sftencer 
Wio  acted  as  second  tor  me,  tor  matters  aotn^y  have  gone  this 
■^gth ;  —don't  be  frightened ;  it  i»  all  over,  and  nobody  is  a  scratch 
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tiie  wone)  Ijimke  aome  one  set  Will  oa  me,  but  who,  I  say  f  His 
conduct  bas  been  most  singular ;  his  bebavioui  quite  unbearable. 
We  have  Ont  pretty  frequently  lately  at  the  house  of  good  Mr.  Van 
den  Bosch,  whose  pretty  granddaughter  was  consigned  to  both  of 
oa  W  oui  good  mother.  Oh,  dear  mother  I  did  you  kno^w  tjiat 
the  bttie  thmK  was  to  be  such  a  eavga  belli,  and  to  cause  swMda  to 
be  drawn,  and  precious  lives  to  b«  menaced  t  Bat  bo  it  has  been. 
To  show  hu  own  spirit,  I  euppose,  or  having  eome  reasonable 
doubt  about  mine,  whenever  Wul  and  I  have  met  at  Mvnheer's 
house — and  he  is  for  ever  going  there — he  has  shown  such  down- 
right rudeness  to  me,  that  I  have  required  more  than  ordinary 
patience  to  keep  my  temper.  He  has  contradicted  me  once,  twice, 
thrice,  in  the  presence  of  the  family,  and  out  of  sheer  spite  and  rage, 
as  it  appeared  to  me.  la  he  pajing  his  addresses  to  Miss  hySa, 
and  her  father's  ships,  negroes,  and  forty  thousand  pounds  T 
I  should  guess  so.  The  old  gentleman  is  for  ever  talking  about  his 
money,  and  adores  his  granddaughter,  and  as  she  is  a  beautiful 
Uttle  creatHTe,  numbers  oi  folk  here  are  ready  to  adore  her  too. 
Was  Will  rascal  enough  to  fancy  that  I  would  give  up  my  Theo 
for  a  milhon  of  guineas,  and  negroes,  and  Venus  to  boot  I  Could 
the  thought  of  such  baseness  enter  into  the  man's  mind  ?  I  dtm't 
know  that  he  has  accused  me  of  stealine  Van  den  Bosch's  spoons  and 
tankards  when  we  dine  (here,  or  of  robbing  on  the  highway.  But 
for  one  reason  or  the  other  he  has  chosen  to  be  jealous  of  me,  and  as 
I  have  parried  his  impertinences  with  Uttle  sarcastic  speeches 
(though  perfectly  tavil  before  c^ompSny),  perhaps  I  have  once  of 
twice  made  him  angry.  Our  httle  Miss  Lydia  has  unwittingly 
Sidded  fuel  to  the  fire  on  more  than  one  occa^on,  especially  yesterday, 
when  there  was  talk  about  voar  worship, 

'  Ah  ! '  says  the  heedlees  little  thing,  as  we  sat  over  our  dessert, 
'  'tis  lucky  for  you,  Mr.  Esmond,  that  Captain  Harry  is  not  hem,* 

'  Why,  miss  ?  '  asks  he,  with  one  of  his  usual  conversational 
ornaments.  He  must  have  ofiended  some  fairy  in  his  youth,  who 
has  caused  him  td  drop  aurses  for  ever  out  of  his  mouth,  as  she  did 
the  girl  to  spit  out  toads  and  serpents.  (I  know  some  one  from 
irttosegentle  lips  there  only  fall  pure  pearls  and  diamonds.)  '  Why  V 
aayn  mil,  with  a  cannonade  of  oaths. 

*  Oh  fie  I '  says  she,  putting  up  the  prettiest  little  fingers  to  the 
prettiest  little  rosy  ears  in  uie  world.  '  Oh  fie,  sir  i  to  use  such 
naughty  words.  Tis  lucky  ^e  captain  is  not  here,  because  he 
might  qoairel  with  you  ;  and  Mr.  George  is  so  peaceable  aad  qniet, 
that  he  won't.     Have  you  heard  from  tie  captain,  Mr.  Gecwge  ?  ' 

'  From  Cape  Breton,'  says  L     '  He  is  ven-  nwH,  tiiabk'  yon ; 

that  is '  I  couldn't  finish  the  sentence,  for  1  was  in  suefa  a' rage, 

that  I  scarce  could  contain  mys^. 

'  From  the  captain,  as  you  caU  him.  Miss  Lydc^*  sajv  WilL 
*  ^«'U  distinguish  hinwelf  as  he  did  at  6atet  Cos  1    Ho,  ho  t '' 

'  So  I  apprehend  he  did,  sir,'  eays  Will's  brotfaer. 

*  Did  he  ! '  says  our  dear  cousin  ;    '  always  thought  he  ran  away ; 
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took  to  bis  kgs;  got  a  ducking,  and  ran  away  as  if  a  bailiff  was  after 

'  La  ! '  aaya  wjbb,  '  did  the  captain  ever  have  a  bailiff  af  t«T  him  ?  ' 

'  IHda't  he  1    Ho,  ho  1 '  laughs  Mr.  WilL 

I  suppose  I  must  have  looked  very  sav^e,  for  Spencer,  who  was 
dining  nitii  us,  trod  <m  my  foot  luider  the  table.  Don't  langb  so 
loud,  cousin,'  I  said,  very  gently ;  '  you  may  wake  good  old  Mr.  Van 
den  Bosch.'  The  good  old  gentJreiuNi  was  asleep  in  his  arm-ohair, 
to  which  he  conunonly  retirea  for  a  nap  after  diimer. 

'  Oh,  indeed  !  cousin,'  says  Will,  and  he  turns  and  winks  at 
a  friend  of  his.  Captain  Deuceace,  whose  own  and  whose  wife's 
ceputaticm  I  daresay  you  heard  of  when  you  frequented  the  clubs, 
and  whom  Will  has  introduced  Into  this  simple  family  as  a  man 
of  the  highest  fashion.  '  Don't  be  afraid,  miss,'  says  Mr.  Will, 
'  nor  my  cousin  needn't  be.' 

'  Oh,  what  a  comfort  1 '  cries  Miss  Lyddy,  '  Keep  quite  quiet, 
gentlemen,  and  don't  quarrel,  and  come  up  tome  when  I  send  to  say 
the  tea  ia  ready.'  And  with  this  she  makes  a  sweet  little  curtsy 
and  disappears. 

'  Hong  itt  Jack,  pass  the  bottle,  and  don't  wake  the  old  gentle- 
man ! '  continues  Mr.  Will.  '  Wwi't  you  help  yourself,  cousin  !  ' 
he  o<Mitinaes  ;  being  particularly  facetious  in  the  tone  of  that  word 
cousin. 

'  I  am  going  to  help  myself,'  I  said, '  but  I  am  not  going  to  drink 
the  glass ;  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  do  with  it,  if  you  will    , 
be  quite  quiet,  cousin  1 '    (Desperate  kicKs  from  Spencer  alt  tlus 

'  And  what  the  deuce  do  I  cat«  what  you  are  going  to.  do  with 
it  T  '  asks  Will,  looking  rather  white. 

'  I  am  going  to  fling  it  into  your  face,  cousin,'  says  I,  very 
rapidly  p^orming  that  feat. 

By  Jove,  and  no  mistake  1 '  cries  Mr.  Deuceace  ;  and  as  he  and 
William  roared  out  an  oath  together,  good  old  Van  den  BoatA 
woke  up,  and,  taking  the  pockeb-haodkerchief  off  bis  face,  asked 
what  was  the  matter. 

I  remarked  it  was  only  a  glass  of  wine  gone  the  wrong  way ;  and 
the  old  man  said,  '  Well,  well,  there  is  more  whore  that  came  from  ! 
Let  the  butler  t^ing  you  what  you  please,  young  gentlemen  I  '  and 
he  sank  back  in  his  great  chair,  and  began  to  sleep  again. 

'  From  the  back  of  Montagu  House  Gardens  there  is  a  beautiful 
view  of  HampBt«ad  at  six  o  clock  in  the  morning  ;  and  the  Statue 
of  the  king  on  St.  George's  CSiurch  is  reckoned  elegant,  cousin  1 ' 
aays  I,  resunung  the  conversation. 

'  D--  the  statue  j '  begins  Will :  but  I  said,  '  Don't,  oonain  1 
oi  you  will  wake  up  the  old  gentleman.  Had  we  not  beet  go  upstairs 
to  Miaa  Lyddy's  tea-table  T  ' 

We  arranged  a  little  meeting  for  the  next  morning ;  and  a 
coroner  might  have  been  sitting  upon  one  or  other,  or  6rth,  rf  our 
bodies  this  afternoon ;    but,  would  you  believe  it  T    just  as  our 
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enga|geiiMDt  was  abont  to  take  place,  we  were  inUimiptod  by  three 
of  Sit  Joha  fWding's  men,  aod  carried  to  Bow  Street,  aiM  igno- 
miniously  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 

'  Who  gave  the  information  t  Not  I,  or  Spencer,  I  can  vow. 
Though  I  own  I  wa8  pleased  when  ihe  conetableB  came  running 
to  us,  bludgeon  In  himd :  for  i  had  no  wish  to  take  Will's  blood, 
or  sacrifice  my  own  to  such  a  taaoaL  Now,  sir,  have  yon  euoh 
a  battle  as  this  to  describe  to  me  T — a  battle  of  powder  and  no 
ahot  T — a  battle  of  swords  as  bloody  as  any  on  the  stage  ?  1  have 
filled  iny  paper,  withoat  fini>ihing  the  ttory  of  Maria  and  her  Hagan, 
You  must  have  it  by  the  next  sUp.  You  see,  the  quarrel  with  Will 
took  place  yesterday,  very  soon  after  I  had  written-.the  first  sen- 
tonoe  or  two  of  my  letter.  I  had  been  dawdling  till  dinner  time 
(I  looked  at  the  paper  last  night,  when  I  was  grimly  making  certain 
little  accounts  up,  and  wondered  shall  I  ever  finHih  this  Tetter  T), 
and  now  tbe  qnairel  has  been  so  much  more  interesting  to  me  than 
poor  AfoUy's  love  adventures,  that  heboid  my  paper  is  fall  to  the  brim  ! 
Wherever  my  dearest  Harry  reads  it,  I  know  that  there  will  be 
a  heart  fall  of  love  for 

His  loving  brother, 

G.  E.  W. 


CHAPTER  LXXI 


HK  little  qoairel  between 
George  and  hie  couain  caused 
the  former  to  discontinue  his 
TiBita  to  Bloomsbury  in  a 
great  measure ;  f oi  Mr.  Will 
was  more  than  ever  assiduous 
in  his  attentions  ;  and,  now 
that  both  were  bound  over  to 
peace,  so  outrageous  in  his 
Behaviour,  that  George  found 
the  greatest  diiBculty  in  keep- 
ing his  handfl  from  his  cousin. 
Tbe  utless  little  Lydia  had 
'  certainly    a    (^ueer    way    of 

receiving  her  friends;  But  six 
weeks  before  madly  jealous 
of    Geoi^'s    prelerei»ce    for 
another,  she  now  took  occasion  repeatedly  to  comptimeot 
Theo  in  her  conversation.    Miss  Bwo  was  such  a  qoie* 
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gentle  (nvatnre,  Lyddy  was  flure  George  was  just  the 
husband  for  her.  How  fortunate  that  horrible  quarrel 
had  been  prevented  !  The  constablee  had  come  up  juat 
in  time  ;  and  it  was  quite  ridiculous  to  hear  Mr.  Ksmond 
cursing  and  swearing,  and  the  rage  he  was  in  at  being  dis- 
appointed oi  his  duel !  *  But  the  arrivai  of  the  coastables 
saved  your  valuable  life,  dear  Mr.  Geoi^e,  and  I  am  sure 
Miss  Theo  ought  to  bless  them  for  ever,'  says  Lyddy,  with 
a  soft  smile.  'You  won't  stop  and  meet  Mr.  Esmcmd  at 
dinner  to-day  ?  You  don't  like  being  in  his  company  ? 
He  can't  do  you  any  harm  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  do 
him  none.'  Kind  speeches  hke  these,  addressed  by  a  little 
girl  to  a  gentleman,  and  spoken  by  a  strange  inadvertency 
in  company,  and  when  other  gentlemen  and  ladies  were 
present,  were  not  likely  to  render  Mr.  Warrington  very 
eager  for  the  society  of  the  young  American  lady. 

George's  meeting  with  Mr.  Will  was  not  known  for 
some  days  in  Dean  Street,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  disturb 
those  kind  folks  with  his  quarrel ;  but  when  the  ladies 
were  made  aware  of  it,  you  may  he  sure  there  was  a  great 
flurry  and  to  do.  '  You.  were  actually  going  to  ta^e  a 
fellow-creature's  life,  and  you  came  to  see  us,  and  said 
not  a  word  !     Oh,  George,  it  was  shocking  ! '  said  Theo. 

'  My  dear,  he  had  insulted  me  and  my  brother,'  pleaded 
Geoi^.  '  Could  I  let  him  call  ua  both  cowards,  and  sit 
by  and  say.  Thank  you  1 ' 

The  general  sat  by  and  looked  Very  grave. 

'  You  know  you  think,  papa,  it  is  a  wicked  and  un- 
christian practice  ;  and  have  often  s^d  you  wished  gentle- 
men would  have  the  course  to  refuse  ! 

'  To  refuse  ?     Yes,"  says  Mr.  Lambert,  still  very  glum. 

'  It  must  requirea  prodigious  strengtli  of  mind  to  refuse,' 
says  Jack   Lambert,  looking   as   ^Qomy  as   hia   father; 
*  uid  I  think  if  uy  man  were  to  call  me  a  cowud,  I  shoold 
be  apt  to  f(M^  my  ardezs.'   ' 
.   *  You  see  brother  Jaek:is  with  me  ! '  cries  George. 

.'  I  DUist'  not  be  againet  you,  Mr.  Warrington,'  says  Jack 
lAmbert. 

■'  Mr.  Warrington  ! '  ones  George,  tunung  very  red. 

'  Would  you,  a'  clergyman,  nave  George  break  the 
CeUnnumdments,  and  commit  murder,  John  ?  '  asks  Theo, 
atfhast. 

I  am  a  soldiw'a  eon,  -sister,'  says  the  yoi^  diving 
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dryly.  '  Besides,  Mr.  WBirineton  h&s  conunitted  no  murder 
at  fdl.  We  mast  soon  be  hearing  from  Canctda,  father. 
The  great  question  of  the  supremacy  of  the  two  races 
must  be  tried  thwe  ere  long ! '  He  turned  iaa  back  on 
George  aa  he  spoke,  and  the  latter  eyed  him  with  wonder- 
Hetty,  loojdiig  rather  pale  at  tms  original  remark  of 
brother  Jack,  is  called  out  of  the  room  by  some  artful 
pretext  of  her  sister.  George  started  up  and  followed  the 
retreating  girls  to  the  door. 

'  Great  powers,  gentlemen  ! '  aays  he,  coming  back, 
'  I  believe,  on  my  honour,  you  are  giving  me  the  credit 
of  shirking  this  affair  with  Mr.  Esmond  ! '  The  clergyman 
and  his  father  looked  at  one  another. 

'  A  man's  nearest  and  dearest  are  always  the  first  to 
insult  him,'  says  George,  dashing  out. 

'  You  mean  to  say,  "Not  guilty"  ?  God  bless  thee, 
my  boy  I '  cries  the  general,  '  I  told  thee  so.  Jack.'  And 
he  rubbed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  wid  blushed,  and  wrung 
George's  hand  with  all  his  might. 

'  I^t  guilty  of  what,  in  Heaven's  name  ? '  asks  Mr. 
Warrington. 

'  Nay,'  said  the  g^eral,  '  Mr.  Jack,  here,  brought  the 

story.    Let  him  tell  it.    I  believe  'tis  a lie,  with  all 

my  heart.'  And  uttering  this  wicked  expression,  the 
general  fturly  walked  out  of  the  room. 

The  Bev.  J.  Lambert  looked  uncommonly  foolish. 

'  And  what  is  this — this  d d  he,  airt  that  somebody 

h&8  been  telling  of  me  7 '  asked  George,  grinning  at  the 
young  clergyman. 

'  To  question  the  courage  of  any  man  is  always  an 
offence  to  him/  says  Mr.  lAtnbert,  *  and  I  rejoice  that 
yours  has  been  belied.' 

'  Who  told  the  falsdiood,  sir,  which  you  repeated  ? ' 
bawls  out  Mr.  Warrington.     '  I  insist  on  the  man's  name  1 ' 

'You  forget  you  are  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,' 
Bays  Jack. 

'  Curse  the  peace,  sir  !  We  can  go  and  fi^t  in  Holland. 
Tell  me  the  man's  name,  I  say  ! ' 

'  Fair  and  softly,  Mr.  Warrington  1 '  cries  the  young 
parson,  '  my  hearing  is  perfectly  good.  It  was  not  a  man 
Tvho  told  9ie  the  story  which,  X  confess,  I  imparted  to 
my  father.' 

*  What  t '  asks  George,  the  truth  suddenly  occarrina. 
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'  Was  it  tli&t  artful,  wicked  little  yix<en  in  Bloomsbury 
Sqoare  ? ' 

'  Vixen  is  not  the  word  to  ap^y  to  any  young  lady, 
Georee  Warrington  ! '  exclaims  Lambert,  muoh  less  to 
the  cnarming  Miea  Lydia.  8he  artful — the  most  innocent 
of  Heaven's  creatures  1  She  wicked — that  angel !  With 
unfeigned  delight  that  the  quarrel  should  be  over — ^with 
devout  gratitude  to  think  that  blood  consanguineous  should 
not  be  shed — she  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of 
you  for  declining  this  quarrel,  and  of  (he  deepest  sympathy 
with  you  for  taking  the  painful  but  only  method  of  avert- 
ing it.' 

'  What  method  ? '  demands  George,  stamping  bis  foot. 

'  Why,  of  laying  an  information,  to  be  sure  ! '  says 
Mr.  Jack ;  on  which  George  burst  forth  into  language 
much  too  violent  for  us  to  repeat  here,  and  highly  un- 
complimentaTy  to  Miss  Lydia. 

'  Don't  utter  such  words,  sir  ! '  cried  the  parson,  who, 
as  it  seemed,  now  took  his  turn  to  be  angry.  '  Do  not 
insult,  in  my  hearing,  the  most  oharming,  the  most  inno- 
centofhersex  !  If shehasbeenmistakeninherinfonnation 
r^ardtng  you,  and  doubted  your  willingness  to  commit 
what,  after  all,  is  a  crime — ^for  a  crime  homicide  is,  and 
of  the  most  awful  description — you,  sir,  have  no  right  to 
blacken  that  angel's  character  with  foul  words  :  and, 
innocent  yourself,  should  respect  the  most  innocent  as  she 
is  the  most  lovely  of  women  !  Oh,  George,  are  you  to  be 
my  brother  ? ' 

'  I  hope  to  have  that  honour,'  answered  George,  smiling. 
He  began  to  perceive  the  other's  drift. 

'  What,  then,  what — though  'tis  too  much  bliss  to  be 
hoped  for  by  sinful  man — what,  if  she  should  one  day  be 
your  sister  ?  Who  could  see  her  charms  without  Ireing 
subjugated  by  them  ?  I  own  that  I  am  a  slave.  I  own 
that  those  Latin  ^pphlos  in  the  September  number  of  the 
GenUeman'a  Magazine,  beginning  Lydiae  quondam  eeeinit 
vemtstae  (with  an  English  version  by  my  friend  Hickson 
of  Corpus)  were  mine.  I  have  told  my  mother  what  hatii 
passed  between  us,  and  Mrs.  Lambert  also  thinks  that  the 
most  lovely  of  her  sex  has  deigned  to  look  favourably  on 
me.  I  have  composed  a  letter — she  another.  She  pro- 
noses  to  wait  on  Miss  Lydia's  grandpapa  this  very  day, 
to  bring  me  the  answer  which  shall  make  me  the 
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hairiest  or  the  most  wretched  of  men  !  It  was  in  the 
unrestrained  intercourse  of  family  conversation  that  I 
chanced  to  impart  to  my  faither  the  sentiments  which  my 
dear  girl  had  uttered.  Perhaps  I  spoke  slightingly  of  your 
courage,  which  I  don't  doubt — by  Heaven,  I  don  t  doubt : 
it  maybe,  she  has  erred,  too,  regarding  you.  It  may  be 
that  the  fiend  jealousy  has  been  gnawing  at  my  bosom 
and  —  horrible  suspicion  ! — that  I  thought  my  sister's 
lover  found  too  muui  favour  with  her  I  would  have  all  my 
own.  Ah,  dear  George,  who  knowS'liis  faults  ?  I  am  as 
one  distracted  with  passion.  Confound  it,  sir  !  What 
ri^t  have  you  to  laugh  at  me  J  I  would  have  you  to 
km>w  that  riau.inejiio  .  .    ' 

'  What,  have  you  two  boys  made  it  up  ? '  cries  the 
general,  entering  at  this  moment,  in  the  midst  of  a  roar 
of  laughter  from  George. 

'  I  was  giving  my  opinion  to  Mr.  Warrington  upon 
laughter,  and  upon  bis  bughter  in  particular,'  says  Jack 
Xjambert,  in  a  fume. 

'  George  is  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  Jack  !  Thou 
canst  not  fight  him  for  two  years ;  and  between  now  and 
then,  let  us  trust  you  will  have  made  up  your  quarrel. 
Here  is  dinner,  boys !  We  will  drink  absent  friends,  and 
an  end  to  the  war,  and  no  fighting  out  of  the  profession  ! ' 

George  pleaded  an  engagement,  as  a  reason  for  running 
away  early  from  his  dinner  ;  and  Jack  must  have  speedily 
followed  him,  for  when  the  former,  alter  transacting  some 
brief  boraoess  at  his  own  lodnngs,  came  to  Mr.  Van  den 
Bosch's  door,  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  he  found  the  young 
parson  already  in  parley  with  a  ser^nt  there.  '  His  master 
imd  mistress  had  left  town  yesterday,'  tbe  servant  said. 

'  Poor  Jack  !  And  you  had  the  decisive  letter  in  your 
pocket  ? '  George  asked  of  his  future  brother-in-law. 

'  Well,  yes,'— Jack  owned  he  had  the  document — '  and 
my  mother  has  ordered  a  chair,  and  was  coming  to  wait 
on  Miss  Lyddy,'  he  whispered  piteonsly,  as  the  young  men 
lingered  on  the  steps. 

George  had  a  note,  too,  in  his  pDoket  for  the  young  lady, 
which  he  had  not  cared  to  mention  to  Jack.  In  truth, 
bis  businesB  at  home  had  been  to  write  a  smart  note  to 
Miss  Lyddy,  with  a  message  for  the  gentleman  who  had 
brought  hw  that  funny  story  of  his  giving  information 
re^arfmg  the  duel !    The  famUy  being  absent,  George,  tr^ 
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did  not  chooBe  to  leave  hia  note.  '  If  oonsih  Will  baa  been 
the  Blander-bearer,  I  will  so  and  make  him  recant,'  thon^t 
George.  '  Will  the  Eunuy  soon  be  baok  I '  he  blanialy 
asked. 

'  They  are  gone  to  visit  the  quality,'  the  servant  rejdied. 
'Here  is  the  address  on  this  paper;'  and  Geoi^e  read, 
in  Miss  Lydia's  band,  '  The  box  from  Madam  Hocquet's 
to  be  sent  by  the  Famham  Flying  Coach  ;  addreseed  to 
Miss  Van  den  Bosch,  at  the  B^^t  Honourable  the  Earl 
of  Castlewood's,  Castlewood,  Hants.' 

'  Where  ? '  cried  poor  Jack,  aghast. 

'  His  lordship  am  their  ladyships  have  been  here  often,' 
the  servant  said,  with  much  importance.  '  The  famiUea 
is  quite  intimate.' 

This  was  very  strange ;  for,  in  the  oouise  of  their  oon- 
veraation,  Lyddy  bad  owned  but  to  one  single  visit  from 
Lady  Castlewood. 

'  And  they  muet  be  a  going  to  stay  there  some  time, 
for  miss  have  took  a  power  of  boxes  and  gowns  with  her  t ' 
the  man  added.  And  the  young  men  walked  away,  each 
crumpling  bis  letter  in  his  pocket. 

'  What  was  that  remarii  you  made  1 '  asks  George  of 
Jack,  at  some  exclamation  of  the  latter.  '  I  think  you 
said ' 

'  Distraction  I  i  am  beside  myself,  Geoi^ !  I — I  scarce 
know  what  I  am  saying,'  groans  the  clea^man.  '  She  is 
gone  to  Hampshire,  tmd  Mr.  Esmond  is  gone  with  her  ! ' 

'  Othello  could  not  have  spoten  better !  and  she  has 
a  pretty  scoundrel  in  her  company ! '  says  Mr.  Geoive. 
'  a&  !  Here  is  your  mother's  chair  ! '  Indeed,  at  this 
moment  poor  Aunt  Lambert  came  swinging  down  Great 
Russell  Street,  preceded  by  her  footman.  '  Tis  no  use 
going  farther.  Aunt  Lambert ! '  cries  Geoi^.  '  Our  little 
bird  has  flown,' 

'  What  little  lard  ? ' 

'Hie  bird  Jack  wished  to  pair  with  :— tlie  Lyddy  bird, 
aunt.  Why,  Jack,  I  protest  you  an  awearii^  again !  This 
morning  'twas  the  Sixth  Commandment  you  wanted  to 
break ;  and  now- ' 

'  Confound  it !  leave  me  alone,  Mr.  Warrington,  do  you 
hear  ? '  growls  Jack,  looking  very  savage  ;    and  away  he 
rtndos  tir  out  of  the  reach  of  his  mother's  bearers. 
What  is  tiMi  niatter,  George  I '  asks  the  lady. 
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George,  who  h»B  not  been  very  well  pleased  with  brotiier 
Jack's  behaviour  all  day,  aaya  •  '.Brother  Jack  has  not 
a  fine  temper,  Aunt  Lambert.  He  informs  you  all  that 
I  am  a  coward,  and  rem-onstratea  with  me  for  being  angry. 
He  finds  his  mistress  gone  to  the  country,  and  he  foawk, 
and  stamps,  and  swears.  Oh,  fie  I  Oh,  ,Auut  Lambert, 
beware  of  jealousy !  Did  the  quarrel  ever  make  you 
jealous  ? ' 

'  You  will  make  me  very  angry  if  you  speak  to  me  in 
this  way,'  says  poor  Aunt  Lambert,  from  her  chair. 

'  I  am  respectfully  dumb.  I  make  my  bow.  I  with- 
draw,' says  George,  with  a  low  bow,  and  turns  towards 
Holbom.  His  soul  was  wroth  within  him.  He  was  bent 
on  quarrelling  with  somebody.  Had  he  met  Cousin  Will 
that  night,  it  had  gone  ill  with  his  sureties. 

He  sought  Will  at  all  his  haunts,  at  Arthur's,  at  his 
own  house.  There  Lady  Caatlewood's  servants  informed 
him  that  they  believed  Mr.  Esmond  had  gone  to  join  the 
family  in  Hants.     He  wrote  a  letter  to  his  cousin  : 

'  My  dear,  kind  cousin  William,'  he  said,  '  you  know 
I  am  bound  over,  and  would  not  quarrel  with  any  one, 
much  less  with  a  dear,  truth-telling,  affectionate  kinsman, 
-whom  my  brother  insulted  by  caning.  But  if  you  can 
find  any  one  who  says  that  I  prevented  a  meeting  the 
other  day  by  giving  information,  will  you  tell  your  informant 
that  I  think  it  is  not  I  but  somebody  else  is  the  coward  ? 
And  I  write  to  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch  by  the  same  post,  to 
inform  him  and  Miss  Lyddy  that  I  find  some  rascal  has 
been  teUii^  them  Ues  to  my  discredit,  and  to  beg  them 
have  a-care  of  such  persons.'  And,  these  neat  letters  bemg 
dispatched,  Mr,  Warrington  dressed  himself,  showed  him- 
self at  the  play,  and  took  supper  cheerfully  at  the  '  Bedford*. 

In  a  few  days  George  found  a  letter  on  his  breakfast 
table  franked  '  Costlewood ',  and,  indeed,  written  by  that 
nobleman. 

Deab  Cousin  (my  lord  wrote),  there  has  been  ho  mooh  annoy- 
ance in  our  family  of  late,  that  I  am  sure  'tJa  time  our  quarrels 
Bhoutdcesse.  Two  days  since  my  brother  William  brought  me  a  very 
angiy  letter,  signed  O.  Warrington,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  my 
great  grief  and  pain,  acquainted  me  with  e,  quarrel  that  had  taken 
place  between  you,  in  which,  to  say  the  least,  your  conduct  was 
-violent.  'Tis  an  ill  use  to  put  good  wine  to — that  to  which  you 
applied  good  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch's.  Sure,  before  an  oM  man, 
young  onee  should  be  more  respectful,    I  do  not  deny  that  WUiai 
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language  and  behaviour  aro  often  irritating.  I  know  he  baa  often 
tried  my  temper,  and  that  within  the  24  hours. 

■Ah  !  Why  Hhould  we  not  all  live  happily  together  I  You  know, 
cousin,  I  have  ever  professed  a.  sincere  regard  for  you — that  I  am 
a  sincere  admirer  of  the  admirable  young  lady  to  whom  you  are 
engaged,  and  to  whom  I  o9er  my  most  cardial  compliments  and 
rememisancee.  I  would  live  in  harmony  with  all  my  fam^  where 
'tis  poesible — the  more  because  I  hope  to  introduce  to  it  a  Oonntess 
of  C^tlewood. 

At  my  mature  age,  'tis  not  oncommon  for  a  man,  to  choose  a 
young  wife.  My  I^dia  {you  will  divine  that  I  am  happy  in  being 
able  t«  call  mine  the  elegant  Miss  Van  den  Boecb)  -am  naturally 
survive  me.  After  soothing  my  declining  years,  I  shall  not  be 
jealous  if  at  their  close  she  should  select  some  happy  man  to  succeed 
me  ;  though  I  sbaU  envv  him  the  posseseion  of  so  much  perfection 
and  beauty.  Though  of  a  noble  Dutch  family,  her  rank,  the  ^  ^1 
declaree,  is  not  equal  to  mine,  which  she  eonfeesea  that  she  is  pleased 
to  share.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  deeoendanta 
to  my  house,  and  to  have  it,  through  my  Lady  Caetlewood's  means, 
restored  to  something  of  the  splendour  whicn  it  knew  before  two 
or  three  improvident  predecessors  impaired  it.  My  Lydia,  who  ia 
by  my  side,  sends  you  and  the  charming  Lambert  family  her  wannest 


The  msrri^e  will  take  place  very  Bpeedify  here.  May  I  hope  to 
see  you  at  church  ?  My  brother  will  not  be  present  to  quarrel  with 
you.  When  I  and  dear  Lydia  announced  tne  match  to  him  yes- 
terday, be  took  the  intelligence  in  bod  part,  uttered  language  that 
I  know  he  will  one  day  regret,  and  is  at  present  on  a  visit  to  some 
neighbours.  The  Dowager  Lady  Castlewood  retains  the  house 
at  Kensington  ;  we  having  onr  own  establishment,  where  you  wiD 
ever  be  welcomod,  dear  cousin,  by  your  afiectionate  humble  Hervant, 
CAaTi.Kwooi>. 

Prom  the  London  Magtmne  gf  Norembar,  1759  : 

Saturday,  October  13th,  married,  at  his  seat,  Castlewood,  Hanta, 
the  Eight  Honourable  Eugene  Earl  of  Castlewood  to  the  beautdful 
Miss  Van  den  Boaoh,  of  Virginia.    70,0001. 
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CHAPTER  LXXn 


OOKiNG  across  the   Sre,   towards 
htr  accustomed  chair,  who  has 
been  the  beloved  partner  of  my 
hearth  during  the  last  half  of 
mj  life,  I  often  ask  (for  middle- 
aged  gentlemen  have  the  privi- 
,    lege   of.  repeating   their   jokes, 
their   questionfi,    their    stories) 
whether  two  young  people  ever 
were  more  foolish  and  impru- 
:  dent  than  we  were,  when  we 
married,  as  we  did,  in,  the  year 
of  the  old  king's  death  ?     My 
BOO,  who  has  taken  some  pro- 
digious leaps  in  the  heat  of  his 
fox-hunting,  says  he  surveys  the 
gaps  and  rivers  which  he  crossed 
so  safely  over,  with  terror  after- 
wards,   and  astonishment  at    his    own    foolhardiness   in 
makiz^;  such  desperate  ventures  :  apd  yet  there  is  no  more 
eager  sportsman  in  the  two  counties  than  Miles.    He  loves 
hia  amusement  so  much  that  he  cares  for  no  other.    He 
has  broken  his  ccdlar-bone,  and  had  a  hundred  tumbles 
(to  his  mother's  terror) ;   but  so  has  his  father  (thinking, 
perhaps,  of  a  copy  of  verse,  or  his  speech  at  Quarter  Ses- 
sions) been  thrown  over  bis  old  mare's  bead,  who  baa 
slipped  on  a  stone,  as  they  were  both  dreaming  along 
»  park  road  at  four  miles  an  hour ;  a^d  Miles's  reckless 
sport  has  been  the  delight  of  his  life,  as  my  marriage  has 
been   the   blessing  of  mine  ;  and  I  never  think  of  it  but 
to  thank  Heaven.    Mind,  I  don't  aet  up  my  worship  as 
an  example  :  I  don'tsay  to  all  young  folks,  'Go  and  marry 
upon>  twopence  a  year '  ;   or.  people  wQuld  look  very  black 
at  me  »t  our  vestry  meetings ;   but  my  wife  is  known  to 
be  a  .decorate  matchmaker ;  and  -wheifi  Hodge  e.ad  Susan 
appear  in  my  justice-room  with,  a  talk  of  allowance,  we 
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urge  them  to  spend  their  half-crown  a  week  at  home,  add 
a  little  contribution  of  our  own,  and  Bend  for  the  vicar. 

Xow,  when  I  ask  a  question  of  my  dear  oracle,  I  know 
what  the  answer  willbe  ;  and  hence,  no  doubt,  the  reason 
why  I  so  often  consult  her.  I  have  but  to  wear  a  particular 
expression  of  face,  and  my  Diana  takes  her  reSection  from 
it.  Suppose  I  say,  '  My  dear,  don't  you  think  the  moon 
was  made  of  cream-cheese  to-night  ? '  She  will  say,  '  Well, 
papa,  it  did  look  very  like  cream-cheese,  indeed — there's 
nobody  like  you  for  droll  similes,'  Or,  suppose  I  say, 
'My  love,  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  was  very  fine,  but  I  don't 
think  he  is  equal  to  what  I  remember  his  father.'  '  Xobody 
was  equal  to  my  Lord  Chatham,'  says  my  wife.  And  then 
one  of  the  girls  cries,  '  Why,  I  have  often  heard  our  papa 
say.  Lord  Chatham  was  a  charlatan  ! '  On  which  mamma 
says,  '  How  like  she  is  to  her  aunt  Hetty  ! ' 

As  for  I£les,  Tros  Tyrivsve  is  all  one  to  him.  He  only 
reads  the  sporting  announcements  in  the  Norwich  paper. 
So  long  as  t^ere  ia  good  scent,  he  does  not  care  about 
the  state  of  the  country.  I  believe  the  rascal  has  never 
read  my  poems,  much  more  my  tragedies  (for  I'  mentioned 
PocahorUas  to  him  the  other  day,  and  the  dunce  thought 
she  was  a  river  in  Virginia) ;  and  with  respect  to  my 
Latin  verses,  how  can  he  understand  them,  when  I  know 
he  can't  construe  Corderius  ?  Why,  this  note-book  lies 
publicly  on  the  little  table  at  my  comer  of  the  fiireside, 
and  any  one  may  read  in  it  who  will  take  the  trouUe  of 
lifting  my  spectacles  off  the  cover :  but  MUes  never  hath. 
I  insert  in  the  loose  pages  caricatures  of  Miles ;  jokes 
against  him  :  but  he  never  knows  nor  heeds  them.  Only 
once,  in  place  of  a  neat  drawing  of  mine,  in  China-ink, 
representmg  Miles  asleep  after  dinner,  and  which  my  friraid 
Bunbury  would  not  d^wn,  I  found  a  rude  picture  of 
myself  going  over  my  mare  Sultana's  head,  aiul  entitled 
'  The  Squire  on  Horseback,  or  Fish  out  of  Water '.  And 
the  fellow  bt^^  to  roar  with  laughter,  ami  all  the  girls 
to  titter,  when  I  came  upon  the  page  !  My  wife  said  she 
never  was  in  such  a  fright  as  when  I  went  to  my  book : 
but  I  can  bear  a  joke  against  myself,  and  have  heard 
many,  though  (strange  to  say  for  one  who  has  lived  among 
some  of  the  chief  wits  of  the  age)  I  never  heard  a  good  one 
in  my  life.  Xever  mind.  Miles,  though  then,  art  not  a  wit, 
*■  love  thee  none  the  worse  (there  never  was  any  love  lost 
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between  two  wite  ia  a  family) ;  though  thou  hast  no  great 
beauty,  thy  mother  thinks  thee  as  handsome  as  ApoUo, 
01  hia  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  WaJes,  who  was  born 
in  the  very  same  year  with  thee.  Indeed,  she  always 
thinks  Coatee's  picture  of  the  prince  is  very  like  her  eldest 
boy,  and  has  the  print  in  her  dressing-room  to  this  very 
day.* 

In  that  same  year  with  what  difierent  prospects !  my 
Lord  £Bm<md,  Lord  Castlewood's  son,  likewise  appeared 
to  adorn  the  world.  My  Lord  C.  and  his  humble  servant 
had  already  come  to  a  coolness  at  that  time,  and.  Heaven 
knows  !  my  honest  Milee's  godmother,  at  his  entrance  into 
life,  brought  no  gold  pap-lx^ts  to  his  christening !  Matters 
have  mended  since,  Lavs  Deo — Lava  Deo,  indeed !  for 
I  suspect  neither  Miles  nor  his  father  would  ever  have  been 
able  to  do  much  for  themselves,  and  by  their  own  wits. 

Castlewood  House  hsis  quite  a  different  face  now  frcnn 
that  venerable  one  which  it  wore  in  the  days  of  my  youth, 
wh»i  it  ^TOs  covered  with  the  wrinkles  of  time,  tiie  scars 
of  old  wars,  the  cracks  and  blemishes  which  years  had 
mfttked  on  its  hoary  featuiea.  I  love  best  to  remember 
it  in  its  old  shape,  as  I  saw  it  when  young  Mr.  Geoi^ 
Warrii^ton  went  down  at  the  owner's  invitation,  to  be 
present  at  his  lordship's  mafri^e  with  Miss  Lydia  Van 
den  Bosoh — '  an  American  lady  of  noble  family  of  Holland,' 
as  the  county  paper  announced  her  ladyship  to  be.  Then 
the  towers  stood  as  Warrington's  grandfather  the  colonel 
(the  marquis,  as  Madam  Esmond  would  like  to  call  her 
father)  had  seen  them.  The  woods  (thinned  not  a  httle 
to  be  sure)  stood,  nay,  some  of  the  selfsame  rooks  may 
have  cawed  over  them,  which  the  colonel  had  seen  three- 
score years  back.  His  picture  hung  in  the  hall,  whi(^ 
might  have  been  his,  had  he  not  preferred  love  and  gratitude 
to  wealth  and  worldly  honour ;  and  Mr.  George  Esmond 
Warrington  (that  is,  Egomet  Ipse  who  write  this  page  down), 
as  he  walked  the  old  place,  pacing  the  long  corridors,  the 

*  Note,  in  a  female  hand :  '  My  boh  Ib  not  a  apendtkrifl,  nor  a 
'breaker  of  women's  TiearU,  as  some  gentlemen  are  ;  but  that  he  was 
exceeding  like  H.R.H.  when  they  were  both  baUe*,  ia  mott  certain, 
the  Duchess  of  Anoaster  having  ketadf  remarked  him  in  St.  JameB'a 
Park,  where  Onmbo  and  my  poor  Molly  uaed  often  to  take  him  iot 
an  airing.— Ik.  Vf.' 
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Bmootti  dewspangled  terraces,  snd  oool  darklii^  avenues, 
felt  awhile  as  If  he  was  one  of  Mt.  Walpole'a  cavaliers 
with  ruff,  rapier,  buff-coat,  and  gotget,  and  as  if  an  Old 
Pretender,  or  a  Jesuit  emissary  in  diaguiBO^  might  appear 
from  behind  any  tall  tree-trunk  round  about  the  manuon, 
or  antique  carved  cupboard  within  it.  I  had  th.e  stanngest, 
saddest,  pleasantest,  old-world  fancies  as  I  walked  the 
place ;  I  imagined  tragedies,  uitrigues,  serenades,  eecala- 
does,  Oliver's  Roundheads  battermg  th«  towers,  or  bluff 
Hal's  Beefeaters  pricking  over  the  plain  before  the  castle. 
I  was  then  courting  a  certain  young  lady  (madam,  your 
ladyship's  eyes  had  no  need  of  spectacles  then,  and  on  the 
brow  above  them  there  was  never  a  wrinkle  or  a  silver 
hair),  and  I  remeOiber  I  wrote  a  ream  of  romantic  desorip- 
tion,  under  my  Lord  Castlewood's  franks,  to  the  lady 
who  never  tired  of  reading  my  letters  then.  She  says 
I  only  send  her  three  lines  now,  when  I  am  away,  in  London 
or  elsewhere.  'Tis  that  I  may  not  fatigue  your  old  eyes, 
my  dear ! 

Mr.  Warrington  thought  himseU  authorized  to  ordear  a 
genteel  new  suit  of  clothes  for  my  lord's  marriage,  and 
with  Mons.  Gumbo  in  attendance,  made  hia  appearance 
at  Castlewood  a  few  days  before  the  ceremony.  I  may 
mention  that  it  had  been  found  expedient  to  send  my 
faithful  Sady  home  on  board  a  Virginia  ship.  A  great 
inflammation  attacking  the  throat  and  lungB,  and  proving 
fotal  in  very  many  cases,  in  that  jrear  of  Wo&e'fl  expedition, 
had  seized  and  wellni^  killed  my  poor  lad,  for  whom  his 
native  air  was  pronounced  to  be  the  best  cure.  We  parted 
with  an  abundance  of  tears,  and  Gumbo  shed  as  many 
when  his  master  went  to  Quebec  ;  but  he  had  attractions 
in  this  country  and  none  for  the  military  life,  so  he  remained 
attached  to  my  service.  We  found  Castlewood  House  full 
of  friends,  relations,  and  visitors.  Lady  Fanny  was  there 
upon  compulsion,  a  sulky  bridesmaid.  Some  of  tte  vii^ins 
of  the  neighbourhood  also  attended  the  young  countess. 
A  bishop's  widow  herself,  the  Baroness  Beatrix  brought 
a  holy  brother-in-law  of  the  bench  from  London  to  tie  the 
holy  knot  of  matrimony  between  Eugene  Earl  of  Castle- 
wood and  Lydia  Van  den  Bosch,  spiuster  ;  ^nd  for  some 
time  before  and  after  the  nuptials  the  old  house  in  Hamp- 
^«  wore  an  appearance  of  gaiety  to  w^ch  it  had  long 
■^n  unaccustomed.    The  country  families  came  0«dly  to 
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pay  their  compliments  to  the  nevly-married  couple.  The 
lady's  wealth  was  the  subject  of  everybody's  talk,  and  no 
doubt  did  not  decrease  in  the  telling.  Those  naughty 
stories  which  were  rife  in  town,  and  spread  by  her  dis- 
appointed suitors  there,  took  some  little  time  to  travel 
into  Hampshire  ;  and  when  they  reached  the  country  found 
it  disposed  to  treat  Lord  Castlewood's  wife  with  civility, 
and  not  inclined  to  be  too  curious  about  her  behaviour 
la  town.  Suppose  she  had  jilted  this  man,  and  laughed 
at  the  other  ?  It  was  her  money  they  wwe  anxious  about, 
and  she  was  no  more  mercenary  than  they.  The  Hamp- 
shire folks  were  determined  that  it  was  a  great  benefit  to 
the  country  to  have  Castlewood  House  once  more  open, 
with  beer  in  the  cellars,  horses  in  the  stables,  and  spits 
turning  before  the  kitchen  fires.  The  new  lady  took  hex 
place  with  great  dignity,  and  'twas  certain  she  had  un- 
common accomplishments  and  wit.  Was  it  not  written, 
in  the  marriage  advertisements,  that  her  ladyship  brought 
her  noble  husband  seventy  thousand  pounds  ?  On  a  freau- 
coup  d'egjnit  with  seventy  thousand  pounds.  The  Hamp- 
shire people  said  this  was  only  a  small  portion  of  her 
wealth.  When  the  grandfather  should  fall,  ever  so  many 
plums  would  be  found  on  that  old  tree. 

That  quiet  old  man,  and  keen  reckoner,  began  quickly 
to  put  the  dilapidated  Castlewood  accounts  in  order,  n 
which  long  neglect,  poverty,  and  improvidence  had  hastened 
the  ruin.  The  business  of  the  old  gentleman's  life  now, 
and  for  some  time  henceforth,  was  to  advance,  improve, 
mend  my  lord's  finances ;  to  screw  the  rents  up  where 
practicable ;  to  pare  the  expenses  of  the  establishment 
down.  He  could,  somehow,  look  to  every  yard  6f  worsted- 
lace  on  the  footmen's  coats,  and  every  pound  of  beef  that 
went  to  their  dinner.  A  watchful  old  eye  noted  eveiy 
flagon  of  beer  which  was  fetched  from  the  buttery,  and 
marked  that  no  waste  occurred  in  the  larder.  The  people 
were  fewer,  hut  more  regularly  paid  ;  the  liveries  were  not 
BO  ra^ed,  and  yet  the  tailor  had  no  need  to  dun  for-  his 
money  ;  the  gardeners  and  grooms  grumbled,  thoiigh  their 
wages  were  no  longer  overdue  :  but  the  horses  fattened 
on  less  com,  and  the  fruit  and  vegetfibleB  were  ever  bo 
much  more  plentiful — so  keenly  did  my  lady's  old  grand- 
fatiier  keep  a  crotch  ©vet  thfe  household  afctirs,  (rom  "his 
lonely  little  chamber  in  the  torret. 
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These  improvementa,  though;  here  told  in  a  paragnpb 
or  two,  were  the  afEaira  of  months  and  years  at  Castle- 
wood  ;  where,  with  thrift,  order,  and  jB^cioua  outlay  of 
mtmey  (however,  upon  some  pressina;  oocasions,  my  lord 
might  say  he  had  none)  the  estate  and  household  increased 
in  proaperity.  That  it  wea  a  flouiishiag  and  economical 
household  no  one  could  deny  :  not  even  the  dowager  lady 
and  her  two  children,  who  now  seldom  enterea  within 
Castlewood  gatea,  my  lady  considering  them  in  the  light 
of  enemies — for  who,  indeed,  would  like  &  etep-mother~in- 
law  ?  The  little  reigning  countess  gave  the  dowager  battle, 
and  routed  her  utterly  and  speedily.  Though  educated  in 
the  colonies,  and  ignorant  of  pohte  life  during  her  early 
years,  the  Countess  I^dia  had  a  power  of  language  and  a 
strength  of  will  that  aU  bad  to  aokoowledge  w^  quarrelled 
with  her.  The  dowager  and  my  Lady  Fanny  were  no 
match  for  the  young  American  :  they  ded  from  before  her 
to  their  jointure  house  in  Kensington,  and  no  wonder  their 
absence  was  not  regretted  by  my  lord,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  regretting  no  one  whose  back  was  turned.  Could  Cousin 
Warrington,  whose  hand  his  lordship  {Ncessed  so  affec- 
tionately on  coming  and  parting,  with  whom  Cousin  Eugene 
was  so  gay  and  frank  and  pleasant  when  they  were  together, 
expect  or  hope  that  his  lordship  would  grieve  at  his  depar- 
ture, at  his  death,  at  any  misfortune  which  could  happen 
to  bun,  or  any  souls  alive  ?  Cousin  Warrington  knew  better. 
Always  of  a  sceptical  turn,  Mr.  W.  took  a  grim  delight  in 
watching  the  peculiarities  of  his  neighbours,  and  could  like 
thia  one  even  though  he  had  no  courage  and  no  heart. 
Courage  T  Heart  t  What  are  these  to  you  and  me  ia  the 
world  ?  A  man  may  have  private  virtues  as  he  may  have 
half  a  million  in  the  funda.  What  we  dv.  monde  expect 
is,  that  he  should  be  lively,  agreeable,  keep  a  decent  figure, 
and  pay  his  way.  Colonel  Esmond,  Warrington's  grand- 
father (in  whose  history  and  dwelling-place  Mr,  W.  took 
an  extraordinary  interest),  might  once  have  been  owner  of 
this  house  of  Castlewood,  and  of  the  titles  which  beloi^^ 
to  its  possessor.  The  gentlemen  often  looked  at  the 
colonel's  grave  picture  as  it  still  hung  in  the  sakKta,  a  copy 
or  rejpUca  of  which  piece  Mx.  Warrington  fondly  iemembei«d 
in  Virginia. 

'  He  must  haver  heaa  a  little  toui^ed  hste^  my  lord  SMd, 
.  **PP««  his  own  tall,  placid  forehead.  Cdd^^R 
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There  are  certain  actions  simple  and  common  with  some 
men,  which  others  cannot  understand,  and  deny  as  utter 
lies,  or  deride  as  acts  of  madneBS. 

'  I  do  you  the  justice  to  think,  cousin,'  says  Mr.  War- 
rington to  his  lordship,  '  that  you  would  not  give  up  any 
advantage  for  any  friend  in  the  world.' 

*  £b  !  I  am  selfish  :  but  am  I  more  selfish  than  the 
rest  of  the  world  ? '  asks  my  lord,  with  a  French  shrug 
of  his  shoulders,  and  a  pinch  out  of  his  box.  Once,  in 
their  walks  in  the  fields,  his  lordship  happening  to  wear 
a  fine  scarlet  coat,  a  cow  ran  towards  him ;  and  the 
ordinarily  languid  nobleman  sprai^  over  a  stile  with  the 
agility  of  a  schoolboy.  He  did  not  conceal  his  tremor, 
or  his  natural  want  of  courage,  *  I  dare  eay  you  respect 
me  no  more  than  I  respect  myself,  George,'  he  would  say, 
in  bis  candid  way,  and  begin  a  veiy  pleasant  sardonit^il 
discourse  upon  the  fall  of  man,  and  his  faults,  and  short- 
comings ;  and  wonder  why  Heaven  had  not  made  us  all 
brave  and  tajl,  and  handsome,  and  rich  ?  As  for  Mr.  War- 
rington, who  very  likely  loved  to  be  king  of  his  company 
(as  some  people  do),  he  could  not  help  liking  this  kinsman 
of  his,  so  witty,  graceful,  polished,  high-placed  in  the 
world — so  utterly  his  inferior.  Like  the  animal  in  Mr. 
Sterne's  famous  book,  '  Do  not  beat  me,'  his  lordship's 
look  seemed  to  say,  '  but,  if  you  will,  you  may.'  No  man, 
save  a  bully  and  coward  nimseU,  deals  hardly  with  a 
creature  so  spiritless. 
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CHAPTER  LXXin 

WB  KXXF  CHRI3TIUS  AT  OAGTLBWOOD,  17S9 

E  know,  my  dear  cbilfJren,  {rom 
our    favourite    fairy     story- 
books, how  at  all  cbristenings 
and  marriages   some   one  is 
invariably  disappointed,  and 
vowa  vwigeance ;  and  so  need 
not  won^r  that  good  cousin 
Will  should  curse  and  rage 
energetically  at  the  news  of 
his  brother's  engagement  with 
the  colonial  heiress.    At  first. 
Will   fled  the  house,   in   his 
wrath,    swearing    he    would 
never  return.     But  nobody, 
including    the    swearer,     be- 
lieved much  in  Master  Will's  oaths ;  and  this  unrepentant 
prodigal,  after  a  day  or  two,  came  back  to  the  paternal 
house.    The  fumes  of  the  marriage  feast  allured  Mm  :   he 
eould  not  afford  to  resign  his  knife  and  fork  at  Castlewood 
table.     He  returned,  and  drank  and  ate  there  in  token  of 
revenge.    He  pledged  the  young  bride  in  a  bumper,  and 
drank  perdition  to  her  under  his  breath.     He  made  responses 
of   smothered  maledictions  as  her  [grand]father  gave  her 
away  in  the  chapel  and  my  lord  vowed  to  love,  honour,  and 
cherish  her.    He  was  not  the  only  grumbler  respecting  that 
marriage,  as  Mr.  Warrington  knew  :    he  heard,  then  and 
afterwards,  no  end  of  abuse  of  my  lady  and  her  grandfather. 
The  old  gentleman's  city  friends,  his  legal  adviser,    the 
Dissenting  clergyman  at  whose  chapel  they  attended   on 
their  first  arrival  in  England,  and  poor  Jack  Lambert,  the 
orthodox  young  divine,  whose  eloquence  he  had  fondly 
hoped  had  been  exerted  over  her  in  private,  were  bitter 
against  the  little  lady's  treachery,  and  each  had  a  story 
to  tell  of  his  having  been  enslaved,  encouraged,  jilted,  by 
the  young  American.     The  lawyer,  who  had  had  such  an 
accurate  liBt  of  all  her  properties,  estates,  moneys,  slaves, 
ipa,  expectations,  was  r^y  to  vow  and  swear  that  he 
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believed  the  whcAe  aceount  w»b  false ;  that  there  was  no 
euob  place  aa  fiTew  Yorii  of  Virginia  ;  or  at  any  rate,  that 
Mr.  Van  den  Bo»oh  bad  no  land  there  ;  that  there  was 
no  eOeik  thinig  as  a  Guinea  trade  and  that  the  negioes 
WOTB  .80  many  black  falsehoods  invented  by  the  wily  old 
planter.  The  Disseattng  pastor  moaned  over  his  stray 
l&mli^g — if  Buoh  a  little,  wily,  mischieTous  monfiter  could 
be  called  a  lamb  at  all.  Poor  Jack  lAmbert  ruefully 
aoknovledged  to  bis  nmrnioa  the  possession  of  a  lock  ot 
black  hair,  which  he  bedewed  with  tears  and  apostrophized 
in  quite  unclerical  language  :  and,  as  for  Mr.  WiUJam 
Esmond,  he,  with  the  shrieks  and  curses  in  which  he  always 
freely  indulged,  even  at  Castlewood,  under  his  aister-in- 
law's  own  pretty  little  noae,  when  under  any  strong  emo- 
tion, called  Acheron  to  witness,  that  out  of  that  region 
there  did  not  exist  such  an  artful  young  devil  as  Miss 
Lydia.  He  swore  that  she  was  an  infernal  female  Cerberus, 
and  called  down  sR  the  wrath  of  this  world  and  the  next 
upon  his  swindling  rascal  of  a  brother,  who  had  cajoled 
him  with  fair  words,  and  filched  his  prize  from  him. 

'  Why,'  says  Mr.  Warrington  (^en  Will  expatiated  on 
these  mattecB  with  him),  *  if  the  girl  is  such  a  she-devi] 
as  yoQ  describe  her,  you  are  aJl  the  better  for  losing  her. 
If  she  intends  to  decdve  her  husband,  and  to  give  him 
a  dose  of  poison,  as  you  say,  how  lucky  for  you,  you  are  not 
the  man !  You  ought  to  thank  the  gods.  Will,  instead 
of  cursing  them  tot  robbing  you  of  such  a  fury,  and  can't 
be  better  revenged  on  Castlewood  than  by  allowing  him 
her  sole  possession.' 

'  All  this  was  very  well,'  Will  Esmcoid  said;  but — ^not 
unjustly,  perhaps, — remarked  that  his  brothw  was  not 
the  less  a  scoundrel  fcff  having  cheated  him  out  of  the 
fortune  which  he  expected  to  get,  and  which  he  had  risked 
tie  life  to  win,  too. 

George  Warrington  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  his  cousin 
liad  been  made  so  to  risk  his  precious  existence  ^for  which, 
perhai»,  a  rope's-end  had  been  a  fitting  termination), 
on  which  Will  Esmond,  with  the  utmost  candour,  told 
his  kinsman  how  the  little  Cerbera  had  actually  caused 
the  meeting  between  them,  which  was  interrupted  som^ow 
by  Sir  John  ^Fielding's  men ;  how  she  was  always  eaying 
that  George  Warringtoa  was  a,  coward  for  ever  sneering 
at  Mr.  WiU,  and  the  totter-doubly  a  ptjtroon  for  not  taking 
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notice  of  his  kinsman's  taunts  ;  how  Gewge  liad  tun  away 
and  nearly  died  of  fright  in  Braddock's  expedition;  and 
'  Deuce  tiks  me',  says  Will,  '  I  nev^er  was  more  Barpaised, 
cousin,  than  when  you  stood  to  your  ground  so  oo«fy  in 
Tottenham  Court  Fields  yonder,  for  me  and  my  second 
offered  to  wi^r  that  you  would  never  come  ! ' 

Mr.  Warrington  laughed,  and  thanked  Mr.  Will  for  tim 
opinion  of  him. 

'  Though,'  sa;^  he,  '  cousin,  'twas  lucky  for  me  the 
constables  came  up,  or  you  would  have  whipped  your 
sword  through  mj  body  in  another  minute.  Didn't  you 
see  how  clumsy  I  was  as  I  stood  before  you  ?  And  you 
actually  turned  white  and  shook  with  Miger  ! ' 

'  Yee,  curse  me,'  says  Mr.  Will  (who  turned  very  red 
this  time),  '  that's  my  way  of  showing  my  rage ;  and  I 
was  confoundedly  angry  with  you,  cousin !  But  now 
'tis  my  brother  I  hate,  and  that  httle  devil  of  a  countees 
— a  countees  I  a  pretty  countess,  indeed  ! '  And,  with 
another  rumbling  cannonade  of  oatbs^  Will  saluted  the  < 
reigning  member  of  his  family. 

'  Wefl,  cousin,'  says  George,  looking  him  queerly  in  the  i 
face,  '  you  let  me  oS  easily,  and,  I  dare  say,  I  owe  my  life 
to  you,  or  at  any  rate  a  whole  waistcoat,  and  I  admire 
your  forbearance  and  spirit.  What  a  pity  that  a  courage 
like  yours  should  be  wasted  as  a  mere  court  usber  !  You 
are  a  loss  to  his  Majesty's  army.     You  positively  are  !  ' 

'  I  never  know  whether  you  are  jokii^  or  serious,  Mr. 
Warrington,'  groida  Will. 

*  I  should  think  very  few  gentlemen  would  dare  to  joke 
with  you,  cousin,  if  they  had  a  r^ard  for  their  own  Uvea 
or  ears ! '  cries  Mr.  Warrington,  niio  loved  this  grave 
way  of  dealing  with  his  noble  kinsman,  and  used  to  watch, 
wiMi  a  droll  interest,  the  other  choking  his  curses,  grindiiig 
his  teeth  because  afraid  to  bite,  and  smothering  his  oowardly 
anger. 

'  And  you  should  moderate  your  expressions,  oocsin, 
regarding  the  dear  countees  and  my  Ion],  your  Iwother,* 
Mr.  Warrington  resumed.  '  Of  you  they  always  fme^ 
mosfe  teriderty.    Her  ladyship  has  told  me  every*hing.* 

'  What,  fverythHig  ? '  cries  Will,  ^hast. 

*  As  much  as  women  ever  do  tell,  cousin.  She  owned 
tbat  she  thought  you  had  been  a  Httfe  i^tis  with  her.     What 

twnan  can  help  likfng  a  man  who-hae  admived  hmt' 
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'  Why,  she  hates  you,  and  sayfl  you  were  wild  about  her, 
Mr.  Warrington  ! '  aaye  Hr.  Eamood. 

'  S^etae  injuria  formae,  couain  ! ' 

'  For  me, — what's  for  me  1 '  asks  the  other. 

'  I  never  did  care  for  her,  and  hence,  perhaps,  ahe  does 
not  love  me.  Don't  you  remember  that  case  of  the  wife 
of  the  oaptfun  of  the  cuard  ? ' 

'  Which  guard  ? '  asks  Will. 

'  My  Lord  Potiphar,'  saya  Mr.  Warrington. 

'  Jjocd  Who  ?  My  Lord  Falmouth  is  Captain  of  iba 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  and  my  Lord  Berkeley  of  the  Pen- 
si(»iert.  My  Iiord  Hobart  had  'em  before.  8uppoae  you 
havea't  been  long  enough  in  England  to  know  who's  whc^ 
cousm  ! '  remarks  Mr.  William. 

But  Mr.  Warrington  explained  that  he  was  speaking  of 
a  captain  of  the  guard  of  the  Kii^  of  Egypt,  whose  wife 
had  persecuted  one  Joseph  for  not  returning  her  affection 
for  him.  On  which  Will  said  that,  as  i<x  Egypt,  he  believed 
it  was  a  confounded  long  way  off,  and  that,  if  Ix»rd  What- 
d'ye-call's  wife  told  Uee  about  him,  it  was  Uke  her  sex,  who 
he  supposed  were  the  same  everywhere. 

Now  the  truth  is,  that  when  he  pud  his  marriage  visit 
to  Castlewood,  Mr.  Warrington  had  heard  from  the  little 
countess  her  version  of  the  story  of  differences  between 
Will  Esmond  and  herself.  And  this  tale  differed,  in  some 
respects,  though  he  is  far  from  saying  it  is  more  authentic 
than  the  ingenuous  narrative  of  Mr,  Will.  The  lady  was 
grieved  to  think  how  she  had  been  deceived  in  her  brother- 
in-law.  She  feared  that  his  Ufe  about  the  Court  and  town 
hod  injured  those  high  principles  which  all  the  Esmonds 
are  known  to  be  bom  with ;  that  Mr.  Will's  words  were 
not  altogether  to  be  trusted ;  that  a  loose  life  and  pecuniary 
difficulties  had  made  him  mercenary,  blunted  his  honour, 
perhaps  even  impaired  the  high  chivalrous  courage  '  which 
we  Esmonds,  cousin ',  the  little  lady  said,  tossing  her  head, 
*  which  we  Esmonds  most  always  poescaa — ^leastways,  you 
and  me,  and  my  l(»xi,  and  my  Cousin  Harry  have  it,  I  know ! ' 
says  the  countess.  '  Oh,  Cousin  George  I  and  must  I 
Cfntfess  that  I  was  led  to  doubt  of  yours,  without  which  4 
man  of  ancient  and  noble  family  like  ours  isn't  wortliy  to 
be  called  a  man  1  I  shall  try,  George,  as  a  Christian  lady, 
and  the  head  of  one  of  the  first  families  in  this  kingdom  and 
the  whole  world,  to  icvgive  my  brother  WilUun  for  bavir 
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spoke  ill  of  a  member  of  ont  family,  thoi^h  a  yomiger    ' 
I>ranch  and  by  the  female  aide,  and  made  me  fw  a  moment 
doubt  of  you.    He  did  so.     PeAaps  he  told  me.  »ver  so 
many  bad  thinga  you  bad  aaid  of  me.' 

'  1^  my  dear  lady  ! '  cries  Mr,  Warrington. 

'  Which  he  mid  you  said  rf  me,  oouan,  and  3  hope 
you  didn't,  and  heartily  pray  yon  didn't ;  and  I  can  afford 
to  despise  'em.  And  he  paid  roe  bis  court,  that's  a  fact ; 
and  ao  have  others,  and  that  I'm  used  to ;  and  he  might 
have  prospered  better  than  he  did  perhaps  (ior'  I  did  not 
know  my  dear  lord,  nor  come  to  vallybie  great  and  «ninent 
qualities,  as  I  do  out  of  the  fulhiess  of  this  grateful  heart 
now !),  but,  oh  1  I  found  William  was  deficient  in  courage, 
and  no  man  as  wants  that  can  ever  have  the  esteem  of 
Lydia  Countess  of  Castlewood,  no  more  hecaji!  He  said 
'twas  you  that  wanted  for  spirit,  cou»a,  and  angered 
me  by  tellingme  that  you  was  always  abusing  of  me.  But 
I  forgive  you,  George,  that  I  do  !  AitA  when  I  tell  you  that 
it  was  he  was  afraid — the  mean  skunk ! — and  actually 
B«it  fOT  them  conetablea  to  prevent  the  match  between 
vou  and  he,  you  won't  wwider  I  wouldn't  vtolly  a  feller 
like  that — no,  not  that  much  !  '  and  her  ladyship  snapped 
her  little  fingers.  '  I  say,  noi^sse  oUige,  and  a  mtui  of  our 
family  who  hasn't  got  coarage,  I  don't  care,  not  this  pinch 
of  finufi  for  him-'-there,  now,  I  don't !  Look  at  our  ances- 
tors, George,  round  these  walls  t  Haven't  the  Esmonds 
always  fought  for  Uieir  country  and  king  ?  Is  there  one 
of  US  that,  when  the  momeat  arrives,  ain't  ready  to  show 
that  he's  an  Esmoftii  and  a-nnUeman?  If  my.  eldest 
son  ^as  to  show  the  white  feather,  "  My  Locd  Esmond  !  " 
I  would  say  to  him  (for  that's  this  second  title  in  our  ftuuily), 
"  I  disown  your  Icudship  i  "  '  And  so  s&ying,  the  intrepid 
fittle  woman  Idoiked  rennd  at  her  ancestore,  whose,  QfiSgies, 
demoted  by  Lely  and  Kneller,  fignred' round  the  worlls 
of  her ^drawing-room  at  Gaetlewood, 

Over  that  apartment,  and  the  whole  house,  domain, 
and  village,  the  new  CoaBtesa  speedify^  began  to  rule  \nth 
an  unlimited  away.  It  was  surprising  how  quickly  she 
learned  the  ways  d  command ;  and^  if  she  did  not  adc^t 
those  methods  of  preoedence  u^nal  in  England  .an»nig 
great  lodns,  invented  regulations  for  herself,  aod.promut- 
fwted'  tham,  and  made  ^Mliers  subtait.    Having  been  bred 

'tuenteri  vbA  not  beings  over  iamiliM  with  the  Established 
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Church  aeorTice,  Mr.  Wairington  remarked  that  she  made 
a  blunder  or  two  during  the  office  (not  knowing,  for  example, 
when  she  was  to  torn  her  face  towards  the  east,  a  cuatom 
not  adopted,  I  believe,  in  other  reforming  Churches  besides 
the  English) ;  but  between  Warrington's  first  bridal  visit 
to  Castlewood  and  his  second,  my  lady  had  got  to  be  quite 
perfect  in  that  part  of  ber  duty,  and  sailed  into  chapel 
on  her  cousin's  arm,  her  two  footmen  bearing  her  ladyship's 
great  prayer-book  behind  her,  as  demurely  as  that  delight- 
ful old  devotee  with  her  lackey,  in  Mr.  Hogarth's  famous 
piotore  of  '  Morning ',  and  as  if  my  lady  Lydia  had  been 
accustomed  to  have  a  chaplain  all  her  life.  She  seemed 
to  patronize  not  only  the  new  chaplain,  but  the  service 
and  the  church  itself,  as  if  she  had  never  in  her  own  country 
heard  a  Banter  in  a  bam.  She  made  the  oldest-established 
families  in  the  country — grave  baronets  and  their  wives — 
worthy  squirm  of  twenty  descents,  who  rode  over  to  Castle- 
wood to  pay  the  bride  and  bridegroom  honour — know 
their  distance,  as  the  phrase  is,  and  give  her  the  pas.  She 
got  an  old  heraldry  book ;  and  a  surprising  old  maiden 
lady  from  Winton,  learned  in  politeness  and  genealogies, 
from  whom  she  learned  the  Court  etiquette  (as  the  old 
Winton  Udy  had  known  it  in  Queen  Anne's  time),  and  ere 
long  she  jabbwed  gules  and  sables,  bends  and  saltires, 
not  with  correctness  always,  but  with  a  wonderful  volubiUty 
and  perseverance.  She  made  little  progresses  to  the 
neighbouring  towns  in  her  gilt  coach-and-six,  or  to  the 
vilh^e  in  her  chair,  and  asserted  a  quasi-regal  right  of  hom- 
age from  her  tenants  and  other  dodpoles.  She  lectured 
the  parson  on  his  divinity ;  the  bailiff  on  his  farming ; 
instructed  the  astonished  housekeepw  how  to  preserve 
and  pickle ;  would  have  taught  the  great  London  footmen 
to  jump  behind  the  carriage,  only  it  was  too  high  for  her 
little  ladyship  to  mount  -,  gave  the  village  gossips  instruc- 
tions how  to  nurse  and  take  care  of  their  children  long 
before  she  had  one  herself ;  and  as  for  physic,  Madam 
Esmond  in  Virginia  was  not  more  reeolute  about  her  pills 
and  draughts  than  Miss  Lydia,  the  earl's  new  bride.  !Do 
you  remember  the  story  oi  the  fisherman  and  the  genie, 
in  the  Arabian  Nights  ?  So  one  wondered  witli  regard  to 
this  lady,  how  such  a  prodigious  genius. could  have  been 
corked  down  into  such  a  litUe  bottie  as  her  body.  When 
Mr.  Warrington  returned  to  London  aftw  his  first  nuptia' 
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viait^  dte  l»-ought  Kim  a  little  present  for'  ber  young  friends 
in  l}«an  Street,  as  ahe  'called  them  (Theo  being  older,  and 
Hetty  sooFoe  younger  than  herself)^  and  sent  a  trinket 
to  one  and  a  book  to  the  ot^er — G.  Warrington  always 
vowing  that  Theo's  present  was  a  doll,  while  Hetty's  ehEire 
was  a  nursery-book  with  words  of  one  syllable.  As  for 
Mr.  Will,  her  younger  brother-in-law,  she  treated  him 
with  a  material  gravity  and  tenderaess,  and; was  in  the 
habib  of  speaking  of  and  to  him  with  a  fn^oteoting  air, 
wMoh  was  infinitely  diverting  to  Warrii^Ston,  although 
Will's  usual  curses  and  blasph«nies  were  sorely  inoreased 
by  her  behaviour. 

As  for  old  age,  my  lady  Lydia  had  little  respect  for 
that  accident  in  the  life  of  some  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
wom^i;  and,  onoe  the  eettJements  were  made  iu  her 
behalf,  treated  (Jie  ancient  Van  den  Bosch  and  his  large 
periwig,  with  no  more  oearemony  than  Dinah  her  black 
attendant,  whose  great  eai^  she  would  pincb,  and  whose 
woolly  pate  ahe  would  puU  without  scruple,  upon  ofience 
given — so  at  least  Dtnahtold  Gumbo,  who  told  his  master. 
AU  the  household  tremWed  before  my  lady  the  countess  : 
the  housekeeper,  of  whom  even  my  lord  and  the  dowager 
had  been  in  awe ;  the  pampered  London  footmen,  who 
used  to  quarrel  if  they  were  disturbed  at  their  cards,  and 
grumbled  as  they  swilled  the  endle^  beer,  now  stepped 
nimbly  about  their  buainess  when  they  heard  her  ladyship's 
call ;  even  old  Lookwood,  who  had  been  gate-porter  for 
half  aoentury  or  more,  tried  to  raUy  his  poor  old  wandering 
wits  when  she  came  into  his  lodge  to.  open  his  window, 
inspect  his  wood-oloset,  and  turn  hia  old  dogs  out  of  doors. 
Lockwood  bared  his  'oHd  bald  head  before  his  new  mistresB, 
turned  an  appealing  look  towards  his  niece,  and  vaguely 
trembled  before  her  httle  ladyship's  authority.  Gumbo, 
dressing  his  master  fi»  dinner,  talked  about  Elisha  (of 
whom  he  had  heard  the  chaplain  read  in  the  morning), 
'  and  his  bald  head  and  de  boys  who  call  lun  names,  and 
de  bairs  eat  em  up,  and  secve  urn  right,'  says  Gumbo.  But 
as  for  my  lady,  when  discoursing  with  her  cousin  about 
the  old  porter,  '  Pof^,  pooh !  Stupid  old  man ! '  says 
she  ^  '  pMt'  tus  work,  he  and  his  diity  Old  dogB  !  Iley 
ace  as  i^  dnd  ugly  as  those  old  fish  in  the  pwid  !  ^  (Here 
-^e  .-pointed  to  two  <rfd  mcwistarft  of  carp-  that  had  b«en 
>  ^nd  in  Gastlewood  gardens  for.oentun^,i«oc<»-dalg 
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to  tradition;  and  faadtheir  backs  all  covered  with  a  hideous 
grey  mould.)  '  Lookwood  mOat  pack  Ofi  ;  the  workhouse 
is  the  place  for  him  ;  and  I  shall  have  a  fimart,  good-looking^, 
tall  fellow  in  the  lodge  that  will  do  credit  to  our  livery,' 

'  He  wa*  my  grandfather's  man,  and  served  him  in  the 
ware  of  Queen  Anne,'  interposed  Mr.  Warrington.  On 
which  my  lady  cried,  petulantly, '  Oh,  Lord  !  Queen  Anne's 
dead,  I  BU{^oso,'and  we  ain't  a-going  into  mourning  for  her." 

This  matter  of  Lockwood  was  discussed  at  the  family 
dinner,  when  her  ladyship  announced  her  intention  <rf 
getting  rid  of  the  old  man. 

'  I  am  told,'  '  demnrely  remarks  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch, 
'that,  by  the  laws,  poor  servants  and  poor  folks  of  all 
kinds  are  admirably  provided  in  their  old  agfe  here  in 
England.  I  am  sure  I  wish  we  had  Such  an  asylum  for 
our  folks  at  home,  and  that  we  were  eased  of  the  expense 
of  keeping  our  old  hands.' 

'  If  a  man  can't  work  he  ought  to  go  ! '  cries  her  ladyship, 

'  Yes,  indeed,  and  that's  a  fact  1 '  says  grandpapa. 

'  What !   an  old  servant  ? '  asks  my  lord. 

'  Mr,  Van  den  Bosch  possibly  was  independent  of  servanta 
when  he  was  young,'  remarks  Mr.  Warrington, 

'  Ch:«ased  my  own  boots,  opened  my  own  shutters,  sanded 
and  watered  my  own  ■ ' 

'  Sugar,  sir  ? '  says  my  lord. 

'  No  ;  floor,  son-in-law  ! '  says  the  old  man,  with  a  laugh ; 
'  though  there  is  such  tricks  in  grocery-stores,  saving  your 
ladyship's  presence,' 

'  La,  pa  !  what  should  /  know  about  stores  and  groceries  ? ' 
ories  her  ladj^ship. 

'  He !  Remember  stealing  the  sugar,  and  what  came 
on  it,  my  dear  ladyship  ? '  says  grandpapa, 

'  At  any  rate,  a  handsome  well-grown  man  in  our  livery 
will  look  better  than  that  shriveU^l  old  porter  creatiire  ! ' 
cries  my  lady. 

'  No  hvery  is  so  becoming  as  old  age,  madam,  and  no 
lac6  as'  handsome  as  silYor  luurs,'  sayB  Mr,  Warrir^ton. 
'  What  will  the  county  say  if  yon  banish  did  Lockwood  ? ' 

'  (Ml !  if  yon  plead  £<»•  him,  sir,  I  suppose  he  must  stay. 
Hadn't  I  better  order  a  coilch  for  him  out  of  *iy  drawing- 
room,  and  send  him  some  of  the  best  wine  frOTn  the  cellar  t ' 

'  Indeed  your  ladydiip  couldn't  ko  better,'  Mr.  Warrington 
remarked  very  grtiVely. 
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And  my  lord  said,  yawning, '  Cousin  George  is  perfectly 
right,  my  dear,  To  turn  away  such  an  old  servuit  as 
Lockwood  would  have  an  ill  look.' 

'  You  see  those  mouldy  old  carps  are,  after  all,  a  curiosity, 
and  attract  visitors,'  continues  Mr.  Warrington  gravely. 
'  Your  ladyship  must  allow  this  old  wretch  to  remain. 
It  won't  be  for  long.  And  you  may  then  engage  the  tall 
porter.  It  is  very  hard  on  us,  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch,  that 
we  are  obliged  to  keep  our  old  negroes  when  they  are  past 
work.    I  shall  sell  that  rascal  Gumbo  in  eight  or  ten  years.' 

'  Don't  tink  you  will,  master  ! '  says  Gumbo,  grinning. 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  sir  1  He  doesn't  know  English 
ways,  you  Bee,  and  perhaps  thinks  an  old  servant  has  a 
claim  on  his  master's  kindness,'  says  Mr.  Warriagtcm. 

The  next  day,  to  Warrington's  surprise,  my  lady  abso- 
lutely did  send  a  basket  of  good  wine  to  Lockwood,  and 
a  cushion  for  his  armchair.  i 

'  I  thought  of  what  you  said,  yesterday,  at  night  when 
I  went  to  bed ;  and  guess  you  know  the  world  better  than 
I  do,  cousin ;  and  that  it's  best  to  keep  the  old  man,  ae 
you  say.' 

And  so  this  affair  of  the  porter's-lodge  ended,  Mr.  Warring- 
ton  wondering  within  himself  at  this  strange  little  oharact^ 
out  of  the  West,  with  her  nalveU  and  simplioitiea,  and  a 
heartlessness  would  have  done  credit  to  the  most  battered 
old  dowager  who  ever  turned  trumps  in  St.  James's. 

'  You  tell  me  to  respect  old  people.  Why  ?  I  d<m't 
see  nothin'  to  respect  in  the  old  people,  I  know,'  she  aeiA 
to  Warrington.  '  They  ain't  so  nmny,  and  I'm  sure  th^ 
ain't  so  handsome.  Look  at  grandfather ;  look  at  Avmt 
Bernstein.  They  say  she  was  a  beauty  tmce !  That 
picture  pwnted  from  her !  I  don't  believe  it,  nohow. 
No  one  shall  tell  me  that  I  shall  ever  be  as  bad  as  that  1 
When  they  come  to  that,  people  oughtn't  to  live.  No, 
that  they  oughtn't.' 

Now,  at  Christmas,  Aunt  Bernstein  came  to  p».y  hst 
nephew  and  niece  a  visit,  in  company  with  Mr.  Warrington. 
They  travelled  at  their  leisure  in  the  buoness's  own  laudaii ; 
the  old  lady  being  in  pwiicular  good  health  aad  Bpirits, 
the  weather  delightfully  fresh  and  not  too  cold ;  and, 
as  they  approached  her  paternal  home.  Aunt  Beatrice  tdd 
'  -T  companion  a  hundred  stories  regardisg  it  aad  old  days, 
(gh  often  lethargic,  and  not  seldom,  it  must  be  otntfessed. 
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out  o£  temper,  iibe  old  lady  would  light  up  at  timee,  when 
her  conversation  became  wonderfully  lively,  h^  wit  and 
malice  were  brilliant,  and  her  memory  supplied  her  with 
a  hundred  aneodotee  of  a  bygone  age  and  society.  Sure, 
'tie  bard  with  respect  to  beauty,  that  ite  poeseasor  should 
not  have  evea  a  life-enjoyment  of  it,  but  be  compelled 
to  resign  it  after,  at  t^e  most,  some  forty  years'  lease. 
Ab  the  <dd  wom^ji  prattled  of  her  former  lovers  and  admirers 
(her  auditor  having  much  more  information  regarding  her 
past  career  than  her  ladyship  knew  of),  I  would  look  in 
her  face,  and,  out  of  the  ruins,  try  to  build  up  in  my  fancy 
a  notion  of  her  beauty  in  its  prime.  What  a  homily  I  read 
there  !  How  the  courts  were  grown  with  grass,  the  tow^s 
broken,  the  doors  ajar,  the  fine  gUt  swoons  tarnished, 
and  the  tapestries  cobwebbed  and  torn !  Yonder  dilapi- 
dated palace  was  all  alive  once  with  splendour  and  music, 
and  those  dim  windows  were  dazzling  and  blazing  with 
light !  What  balls  and  feasts  were  once  here,  what  splen- 
dour and  laughter  '.  I  could  see  lovers  in  waiting,  crowds 
in  admiration,  rivals  furious.  I  could  imagine  twUight 
assignations,  and  detect  intrigues,  though  the  curtains 
were  close  and  drawn.  I  was  often  minded  to  say  to  the 
old  woman  as  she  talked,  '  Madam,  I  know  the  story 
was  not  as  you  tell  it,  but  so  and  so  ' — (I  had  read  at  home 
the  histiny  of  her  life,  as  my  dear  old  grandfather  had 
wrote  it) :  and  my  fancy  wandered  about  In  her,  amused 
and  solitw7,  as  I  had  walked  about  our  father's  house  at 
Castlewood,  meditating  on  departed  glories,  and  imagiiuug 
ancient  times. 

When  Aunt  Bernstein  came  to  Castlewood,  her  retatives 
there,  more  I  think  on  account  of  her  own  force  of  character, 
imperiousnees,  and  sarcastic  wit,  than  from  their  desire  to 
possess  h^  money,  were  accustomed  to  pay  her  a  great  deal 
of  reapect  and  deference,  which  she  accepted  as  bee  due. 
She  expected  the  same  tjreatment  from  the  new  countess, 
whom  she  was  prepared  to  greet  with  special  good  humour. 
The  matob  bad  been  of  ber  making.  '  Aa  you,  you  silly 
creature,  would  not  have  the  heiross,'  she  said,  '  I  was 
determined  she  should  not  go  out  of  the  family,'  and  she 
laughingly  told  of  many  little  schemes  for  rainging  the 
marriage  about.  She  had  given  the  girl  a  coronet  and  her 
nephew  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Of  oourse  she  should 
be  weloome  to  both  of  them.    She  was  dehgbted  with  t' 
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little  ooTinteBs's  courage  and  spirit  in  routing  the  dowager 
and  Lady  Fanny.  Almoet  always  pleased  with  pretty 
people  on  her  first  introdnction  to  them,  Madame  Bematen 
ra^)le'd  of  her  niece  Lydia's  bright  eyes  and  lovdy  little 
figtire.  The  marnage  waa  altogether  desirable.  The  old 
man  Tras  an  obstacle,  to  be  sure,  and  his  talk  and  appearance 
somewhat  too  homely.  But  he  will  be  got  rid  of.  He  ia 
old  and  in  delicate  health.  '  He  will  want  to  go  to  America, 
or  perhaps  farther,'  says  the  baroness,  with  a  shrug.  As 
for  the  cluld,  ehe  had  great  fire  andhveliness,  and  a  Cherokee 
manner,  which  is  not  without  its  charm,'  said  the  pleased 
old  baroness.  '  Your  brother  had  it — so  have  you.  Master 
George  !  Nous  la  formerone,  cette  petite.  Eugefte  wants 
character  and  vigour,  but  he  ia  a  finished  gentleman, 
and  between  ub  we  shall  make  the  tittle  savage  perfectly 
presentable.'  In  this  way  we  discoursed  on  the  second 
afternoon  as  we  journeyed  towards  Castlewood.  We  lay 
at  the  '  King's  Arms '  at  Bagshot  the  first  night,  where  the 
bfljoneas  waa  always  receivwl  with  profound  respect,  and 
thence  drove  poet  to  Hexton,  where  ehe  had  written  to 
have  my  lord's  horses  in  waiting  for  her  ;  but  these  were 
not  forthcoming  at  the  inn,  and  after  a  couple  of  hours 
we  were  oUiged  to  proceed  with  our  Bagshot  horses  to 
Castlewood. 

During  this  last  stage  of  the  journey,  I  am  bound  to  say 
th©  old  annt's  testy  humour  returned,  and  she  scarce 
spoke  a  single  word  for  three  hours.  As  for  her  companion  ; 
being  prochgiously  in  love  at  the  time,  no  doubt  he  did 
not  press  his  aunt  for  conversation,  but  thought  "Unceasingly 
About  his  Duloinea;  until  the  coach  actually  reached  Castle- 
wood common,  and  rolled  over  the  bridge  before  the 
house. 

The  housekeeper  waa  ready  to  conduct  Kef  ladyship 
t*  her  apaiftmentfl.  My  lord  and  lady  were  both  absent. 
She  did  not  know  what  had  kept  them,  the  housekeeper 
B«d,  bedding  the  way. 

'  Not  that  door,  my  lady  ! '  cries  the  wdman,  as  Madame 
de  'Beiiiaieiii  put  her  hand  tipon  the  door  of  thte  room 
wWch  she  had  (Jways  ooout4ed.  '  That's  her  liidj^hip's 
room' naw.  This  way,'  and  our  aunt  followed,  by  no 
ttWRM  in  increased  good  humour.  I  do  not  enty  hei?  maids 
when  their  mktnesa  was'  displeased.     But  she  had  fcleared 

1-  Wow  before  she  joined  the  imd\y,  andappewed  iQ  the 
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drawing-room  before  supper-time  with  a  countenance  rf 
tolerable  Berenity. 

'  How  d'ye  do,  aunt  ? '  was  the  eountesa'a  salutation. 
'  I  declare  now,  I  was  taking  a  nap  when  your  ladyship 
arrived  !     Hope  you  found  your  room  fixed  to  your  liking ! ' 

Having  addJ'esBed  three  hriei  sentences  to  the  astonished 
old  lady,  the  oounteea  now  turned  to  her  other  guests, 
and  directed  her  conversation  to  them.  Mr.  Warrington 
was  not  a  little  diverted  by  her  behaviour,  and  by  the  appear- 
ance of  surprise  and  wrath  which  began  to  gather  over 
Madame  Bernstein's  face.  '  La  jietite,'  whom  the  baroness 
proposed  to  'form',  was  rather  a  rebellious  subject, 
apparently,  and  propped  to  take  a  form  of  her  own.  Look- 
ing once  or  twice  rather  anxiously  towards  his  wife,  my 
lord  tried  to  atone  for  her  pertnesa  towards  his  aunt  by 
profuse  civility  on  his  own  part ;  indeed,  when  he  so  wished, 
no  man  could  be  more  courteous  or  pleasing.  He  found 
a.  score  of  agreeaUe  thingg  to  say  to  Madame  Bernstein.  He 
wwmly  congratulated  Mr.  Warrington  on  ttie  glorious 
news  which  bad  come  from  America,  and  on  his  brotiier's 
safety.  He  drank  a  toast  at  supper  to  Captain  Warrington. 
'  Oui-  family  is  distinguishing  itself,  cousin,'  he  said';  and 
added,  looking  with  toad  sigmScance  towards  bis  tiountess, 
*  I  hope  the  happiest  daya  are  in  store  for  ua  all.' 

'  Yes,  George ! '  says  the  little  lady.  '  You'll  -write  and 
tell  Harry  that  we  are  all  very  much  pleased  with  him. 
This  action  at  Quebec  ia  a  most  glorious  action  ;  and  now 
we  have  turned  the  French  king  out  of  the  country,  shouldn't 
be  at  all  surprised  if  we  set  up  for  ourselves  in  America.' 

'  My  love,  you  are  talking  treason' ! '  cries  Lord  OaatJe' 
wood. 

.  '  I  am  talking  reason,  anyhow,  my  lord,  rvc^ito  notion 
of  folks  beicM  kept  down,  and  treated  as  childreBfor  ever  ! ' 

George  !  Harry  !  I  protest  I  was  almost  as  much  astonished 
as  amused.  '  When  my  ^brother  hears'  that  your  ladyship 
isaitiafied  with  his  conduc*,  his  happiness  will  bMaomptetie,' 
I  said  gtb-vdy.  '   ■  ■  i    ■ 

■  Next-day,  when  talking  bMide  her  Rcrfa,  where'  she 
^oae  -to  he  in  8tate,'the  httle  connteas  no : longer:  cidled 
hjaT'OotiHii  ■  Geoi^e',  bat '  Mr.  Gebrge',  as  before  ;  (m  which 
Mr.  iGeoKge  laughingly  aaid  she  had  chained  her  lahguage 
ainoe  thff  previous  ^*y.    ^i     ■    '       •■  ■;  ■  ■     ' 

'  Gwm  I  ilid  it  to  teaae  «ld.  MwUm  Buawig,'.  aufa-  hi 
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UdysMp.  '  She  waats  to  treat  me  as  a  child,  and  do 
the  grandmother  over  me.  I  don't  want  no  grandmothers, 
I  don't.  I'm  the  bead  of  this  house,  and  I  intend  to  let 
her  know  i^.  And  I've  brought  her  all  the  way  from  London 
in  order  to  tell  it  her,  too  '.  La  ! .  how  she  did  look  wheal 
I  called  you  George  1  I  might  have  called  you  George — 
only  you  had  seen  that  little  Tbeo  first,  and  liked  h^  best, 
I  Buratoee.' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  I  hke  her  best,'  says  Mr.  George, 

'  Well,  I  like  you  because  you  tell  the  truth.  Because 
you  was  the  only  one  of  'em  in  London  ^o  (Udn't  seem 
to  care  for  my  money,  though  I  was  do^t^right  mad  and 
angry  with  you  once,  and  with  myself  too,  and  mih  that. 
little  sweetheart  of  yours,  who  ain't  to  be  compared  to  me, 
I  know  she  ain't.' 

'  Don't  let  us  make  the  comparison,  then ! '  I  said, 
lau^ng. 

'I  suppose  people  must  Ue  on  their  foeda  as  they  make 
'em,'  says  she,  with  a  little  «gh.  '  Dare  say  Miss  Tbeo  is 
very  good,  and  you'll  marry  her  and  go  to  Virginia,  and 
be  as  dull  as  we  are  Iktb.  We  were  talking  of  Miss  Lambert, 
my  lord,  and  I  was  wishing  my  cousin  joy.  How  is  old 
Goody  to-day  ?  What  a  supper  rfie  did  eat  last  night 
and  drink !— drink  like  a  dragoon !  No  wonder  she  has 
got  a  headaohe,  and  keeps  her  room.  Guess  it  takes  her 
ever  so  long  to  dreaa  herself.' 

'  You,  too,  may  be  feeble  b^h  you  are  old,  and  require 
rest  and  wine  to  warm  yon  ! '  says  Mr.  Warrington. 

'  Hope  I  shan't  be  hk»  her  wh^i  I'm  old,  anyhow  ! ' 
says  the  lady.  '  Can't  .see  why  I  am  to  respeot  an  old 
woman,  because  she  hobbles  on  a  stick,  and  has  sha^ 
hands,  and .  fblse  teeth  1 '  And  the  little  heathen  sank 
back  on  heir  couoh,  and  showed  twenty-four  peark  of  hec 
own. 

'  Law ! '  she  adds,:  after  gaiing  at  both  her  hearers 
throo^  the  curled  lashes  of  ber  brilliant  daik  eyes.  '  How 
frightened  you  both  look  !  My  lord  has  already  given 
me  ever  so  many  sermons  about  old  Goody.  You  are 
both  afraid  of  her  :  mid  I  ^n't,  that's  aU.  Don't  look  ao 
scared  at  one  another !  I  ain't  a-igoing  to  bite  h^  hetwl 
off. :  We  ahall  have  a  battle,  and  I  intend  to  win.  How 
did  I  serve  the  dowager,  if  yon  please,  and  my  Lady  Fanny, 

%  their  high  and  mi^ty  airs,  whrai  theytried  to  put 
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down  the  Countess  of  Cartlewood  in  her  own  house,  and 
laugh  at  the  poor  American  girl  ?  We  had  a  fight,  and 
which  got  the  beat  of  it,  pray  ?  Me  and  Goody  will  have 
another,  and  when  it  is  over,  you  will  see  that  we  shall 
both  be  perfect  friends  ! ' 

When  at  this  point  of  our  conversation,  the  door  opened 
and  Madam  Beatrix,  elaborately  dressed  according  to  her 
wont,  actually  made  her  appearance,  I,  for  my  part,  am 
not  ashamed  to  own  that  I  felt  as  great  a  panic  as  ever 
coward  experienced.  My  lord,  with  his  profoundest  bows 
and  blandest  courtesies,  greeted  his  aunt  and  led  her  to 
the  fire,  by  which  my  lady  (who  was  already  hoping  for 
an  heir  to  Casdewood)  lay  rechning  on  her  sc^a.  She  did 
not  attempt  to  rise,  but  smiled  a  greeting  to  her  venerable 
g:ue8t.  And  then,  attex  a  brief  talk,  in  which  she  showed 
a  perfect  self-possession,  while  the  two  gentlemen  blundered 
and  hesitated  with  the  most  dastardly  tremor,  my  lord 
eaid  : — 

'  If  We  are  to  look  for  those  pheasants,  cousin,  we  had 
bett^  go  now.' 

'  And  I  and  aunt  will  have  a  cosy  afternoon.  And  you 
will  tell  me  about  Castlewood  in  the  cAA  times  ?  Won't 
you,  baroness  ? '  says  the  new  ttustrese  of  the  mansion. 

0  iea  tdchea  ^e  les  hommea  !  I  was  so  frightened,  that 
I  scarce  saw  anything,  but  vaguely  felt  that  X^ady  Castle- 
wood's  dark  eyes  were  following  me.  My  lord  gripped 
my  arm  in  th©  corridor,  we  quickened  our  paces  till  our 
retreat  became  a  disgraceful  run..  We  did  not  breathe 
treet^  tjil  we  were  in  ^e  open  air  in  the  courtyard,  where 
the  keepers  and  the  dogs  were  waiting. 

And  what  happened  ?  I  jM^otest,  children,  I  don't  know. 
But  this  is  certfun  ;  if  your  mother  had  been  a  woman  of 
the  least  spirit,  or  had  known  how  to  scold  for  five  minutes 
during  as  many  oonaeoutive  days  of  her  early  married 
life,  there  would  have  bfeen  no  more  humble,  henpecked 
wretch  in  Ohristendom  than  your  fatheri  When  Parson 
Blake  oomee  to  dinner,  don't  yon  see  ho^r  at  a  gtance 
boTO.  his  tittle  wife,  he  puts  bis  glass  dOwn  and  says, 
'  No,  thank  you,  Mr,  Gumbo,'  when  old  €!um  brii^  him 
wine  T  l^ke  wore  a  red  coat  before  he  took  to  black, 
and  Walked  up  Breed's  Hill  witil  a  thousand 'bullets  wbiMiing 
round  his  ears,  -  before  ever  ho  eaw  our  Bunker  Hill  in 
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Suffolk.  And  the  fire-eater  of  the  43rd  now  dare  not  face 
a  glaas  of  old  port  wine  !  'Tis  bis  wife  has  subdued  his 
courage.  The  women  can  master  us,  and  did  tbey  know 
their  own  strength  were  invincible. 

Well,  then,  what  happened  I  know  not  on  that  disgraceful 
day  of  panic  when  your  father  fled  the  field,  nor  dftfed 
to  see  the  heroines  engage ;  but  when  we  returned  from 
our  shooting,  the  battle  was  over.  America,  had  revolted, 
and  conquered  the  mother -country. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV 

NEWfi  FBOM  OAKADA 

VR     Castle  wood     relatives 
kept  UB  with   them  till 
the  commencement  of  the 
new  year,   and   after    a 
fortnight's  absence  (which 
seemed   like  an   a^e    to 
the   absurd  and  infatu- 
ated    young     man)     he 
returned  to  the  side  of 
his  oharmer.    Madame  de 
Bernstein  was  not  sorry 
to  leave  the  home  of  her 
father.    She  began  to  ta^ 
more  freely   as   we    got 
away     from    the    place. 
What  passed  during  that 
,    interview   in   whi<ii   the 
battlerroyal  between  her 
and   her  niece  occurred, 
ahe  never  revealed.      But  the  old  lady  talked  no  more  oi 
forming  cette  peUte,  and  indeed,  when  she  alluded  to  her, 
apdkei  in  a  nefvous,  laughing  way,  but  without  any  hosti- 
hty  towards   the  young  countess.     Her  nephew  Eugene, 
she  said,  was  doomed  to  be  benpeoked  for  the  rest  of  his 
days:  that  she  saw  clearly.    A  little  order  brought  iqto  die 
house  would  do  it  all  the  good  possible.    The  Uttle  old  vulgar 
"lencangBntleman  seemed  to  be  a  shrewd  person,aodwould 
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act  fMivantageouaty  as  a  steward.  The  countess's  mother 
was  a  convict,  she  had  heard,  sent  out  from  England, 
where  no  doubt  she  had  beaten  hemp  in  moat  of  the  jaile ; 
but  this  news  need  not  be  oarried  to  the  town-crier ;  and, 
after  aH,  in  respect  to  certain  kind  ot  people,  what  mattered 
what  their  birtji  was  ?  The  young  woman  would  be  honeet 
for  her  own  sake  now :  was  shrewd  enough,  and  w.ould 
learn  English  presently ;  and  the  name  to  which  she  had 
a  right  was  great  enough  to  get  her  into  any  society.  A 
KTOcer,  a  smuggler,  a  slave-dealer,  what  mattered  Mr. 
Van  den  Bosc^s  pursuit  or  previous  profession  ?  The 
Countees  of  Castlewood  could  afford  to  be  anybody's 
daughter,  and  as  soon  as  my  nephew  produced  her,  says 
the  old  lady,  it  ia  our  duty  to  stand  by  her. 

The  ties  of  relationship  binding  Madame  de  Bernstein 
strongly  to  her  nephew,  Mc.  Warrington  hoped  that  ehp 
would  be  disposed  to  be  equally  affectionate  to  her  niece  j 
and  spoke  of  his  visit  to  Mr.  Hagan  and  his  wife,  for  whom 
he  entreated  her  aunt's  favour.  But  the  old  lady  was 
ohdurate  regarding  Lady  Maria ;  begged  that  her  name 
might  never  be  mentioned,  and  immediately  went  on  ior 
two  hours  talking  about  no  one  else.  She  related  a  Berie6 
of  anecdotes  regarding  her  niece,  which,  as  this  book 
lies  open  virginwus  puerisque,  to  all  the  young  people  of 
the  family,  I  shall  not  choose  to  record.  But  this  I  will 
say  of  the  kind  creature,  that  if  she  sinned,  she  was  not 
the  only  sinner  of  the  family,  and  if  she  repented,  that 
others  will  do  well  to  follow  her  example.  Hagan,  'tis 
knotm,  after  he  left  the  stage,  led  an  exemplary  life,  and 
was  remarkable  for  elegance  and  eloquence  in  the  pulpit. 
His  lady  adopted  extreme  views,  but  was  greatly  respected 
in  the  sect  which  she  joined ;  and  when  I  saw  her  last, 
talked  to  me  of  possessing  a  pecuhiu'  spiritual  illuminatio», 
which  I  strongly  suspected  at  the  time  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  too  free  use  of  liquor  :  but  I  renjember  when  she  and 
her  husband  were  good  to  me  and  mine,  at  a  period  when 
sympathy  was  needful,  and  many  a  Phariaee  turned  away, 

I  nave  told  how  easy  it  was  to  rise  and  fall  in  my  fickle 
aunt's  favour,  and  how  each  of  us  brothers,  by  turns, 
was  embraced  and  neglected.  My  turn  of  glory  had  been 
alter  thp  success  of  my  play.  I  was  introduced  to  the 
town-wits ;  held  my  plaice  in  their  company  toleraUy 
well ;  was  pronounc^  to  be  pretty  well  bred  by  the  Maca> 
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roniB  and  people  of  fashion,  and  might'  have  fuq  a  career 
amongat  them  had  my  purse  been  long  enough ;  had  I 
chose  to  follow  that  life ;  had  I  not  loved  at  that  time  a 
pair  of  kind  eyes  better  than  the  brightest  orbs  of  the 
Gonninga  or  Chudleighs,  or  all  the  painted  beauties  of  the 
Kanelagh  ring.  Because  I  was  fond  of  your  mother,  will 
it  be  believed,  chili^en,  that  my  tastes  were  said  to  be 
low,  and  deplored  by  my  genteel  family  ?  80  it  was,  and 
I  know  that  my  godly  Lc^y  Warrington  and  my  w<H'Idly 
Madame  Bernstein  both  laid  their  elderly  headS'  togethw 
and  lamented  my  way  of  life.  •  Why,  with  his  name, 
he  might  marry  anybody,'  says  meek  Religion,  who  had 
ever  one  eye  on  heaven  and  one  on  the  main  chance.  '  I 
meddle  with  no  man's  afiairs,  and  admire  genius,*  says 
uncle,  '  but  it  ta  a  pity  you  consort  with  those  jioets  and 
authors,  and  tiiat  sort  of  people,  and  that,  wh»u  you  might 
have  had  a  lovely  creature,  with  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  you  let  her  slip  and  make  up  to  a  fcountry-girl 
without  a  penny-piece.' 

*  But  if  I  had  promised  her,  uncle  ? '  says  I. 

'  Promise,  promise  !  these  things  are  matters  of  arrange- 
ment and  prudence,  and  demand  a  careful  look-out.  When 
you  first  committed  yourself  with  httle  Miss  Lambert, 
you  had  not  seen  the  lovely  American  lady  whom  your 
mother  wished  you  to  marry,  as  a  good  mother  naturally 
would.  And  your  duty  to  your  mother,  nephew,— your 
duty  to  the  Fifth  Commandment,  would  have'wananted 
youF  breaking  with  Miss  L.,  and  fulfilling  your  excellent 

mother's  intentions  regarding  Miss What  was  the 

countess's  Dutch  name  ?  Never  mind.  A  name  is  notfaii^ ; 
but  a  plum,  Master  George,  is  something  to  look  at ! 
Why,  I  have  my  dear  little  MJley  at  a  dancing-school 
with  Miss  BarweU,  nabob  Barw^'s  daughter,  and  I  don't 
di^uise  my  wish  that  the  children  may  contract  an  attach- 
ment which  may  endure  though  their  lives !  I  tell  the 
nabob  so.  We  went  from  the  House  of  Commons  one 
dancing-day  taid  saw  them.  'Twas  beautiful  to  see  the 
young  things  walking  a  minuet  together !  It  brought 
tears  into  my  eyes,  for  I  have  a  fming  heart,  George, 
and  I  love  my  boy  I ' 

'  But  if  I  ■  prefer  Mis«  Lambert,  uncle,  with  twopence 
to  her  fortune,  to  the  countess,  with  her  hundred  thousand 
pounds  t' 
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'  Why  then,  sir,  you  have  a  amgular  taSte,  thafa  all,' 
8ay8  the  old  gentleman,  turning  on  hia  heel  and  leavii^ 
me.  And  I  could  perfectly  understand  his  vexation  at 
my  not  being  able  to  see  the  world  as  he  viewed  it. 

Nor  did  my  Aunt  Bernstein  much  like  the  engagement 
which  I  had  made,  or  the  family  with  which  I  parsed  so 
much  of  my  time.  Their  simple  ways  weaned,  and  perhaps 
annoyed,  the  old  woman  of  the  world,  and  she  no  more 
relished  their  company  than  a  certain  person  (who  is  not 
so  black  as  he  is  painted)  hkes  holy  water,  llie  old  lady 
chafed  at  my  for  ever  dangling  at  my  sweetheart's  lap. 
EUiving  risen  mightily  in  her  favour,  I  b^gaA  to  fall  t^ain  : 
and  once  more  Harry  was  the  favourite,  and  his  brother. 
Heaven  knows,  not  jealous. 

He  was  now  our  family  hero.  He  wrote  ua  brief  letters 
from  the  seat  of  war,  where  he  was  engaged,  Madame  Bern- 
stein caring  httle  at  first  about  the  letters  or  the  writer, 
for  they  were  simple,  and  the  facts  he  narrated  not  over 
interesting.  We  had  early  learned  in  London  the  news 
of  the  action  on  the  glorious  first  of  August  at  Minden, 
where  Wolfe's  old  regiment  was  one  of  the  British  six 
which  helped  to  achieve  the  victory  on  that  famous  day. 
At  the  same  hour,  the  young  general  lay  in  his  bed,  in 
sight  of  Quebec,  stricken  down  by  fever,  and  perhaps 
rage  and  disappointment,  at  the  check  which  his  troops 
had  just  received. 

Amving  in  the  St.  Lawrence  in  June,  the  fleet  which 
brought  Wolfe  and  his  army  had  landed  them  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  on  the  Island  of  Orleans,  opposite 
which  rises  the  great  chff  of  Quebec.  After  the  great 
action  in  %riiich  bis  general  fell,  the  dear  brother  who  accom- 
panied the  chief  wrote  home  to  me  one  of  Ms  simple  letters, 
describing  his  modest  sbare  in  that  glorious  day,  Wt  added 
nothing  to  the  many  descriptions  already  wrote  of  the  action 
of  the  13th  of  September,  save  only  I  remember  he  Wrote, 
from  the  testimony  of  a  brother  aide  de  camp  -who  was 
by  his  side,  that  the  general  never  apokt  at  all  after  Tecdvlng 
his  death-wound,  so  that  the  phrase  which  has  been  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  dying  hero  may  he  considered  as  no 
more  authentic  than  an  oration  of  Livy  or  Thucydides. 

From  his  position  on  the  island,  which  lies  in  the  great 
channel  of  the  river  to  the  north  of  the  town,  the  general 
was  ever  hungrily  on  the  look  but  for  a  chance  ttc  mee' 
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and  attack  his  enemy.  A^ove  tJie  city  and  below  it  he 
landed, —now  here  and  now  there ;  he  waa  bent  upon 
attacking  wherever  he  saw  an  opening.  'Twaa  surely  a 
prodigious  fault  on  the  part  of  the  Marquis  ot  Mbntcalm, 
to  accept  a  battle  from  Wolfe  oa  equaJ  terms,  for  the 
Britieh  general  had  no  actjUery,  and  when  we  had  made 
out  famous  ecalade  of  the  heights,  and  were  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham,  we  were  a  little  nearer  the  city,  certainly, 
but  as  far  ofi  as  ever  from  being  within,  it. 

The  game  that  was  played  between  the  brave  ohiefs 
of  those  two  gallant  little. armies,  and  which  lasted  from 
July  until  Mr.  Wolfe  won  tlm  crowning  hazard  in  Septemb^, 
mu^t  have  been  as  interesting  4  ouiich  as  ever  ea«er  players 
engaged  in.  On  the  very  first  night  after  the  tanoing 
(as  my  brother  has  narrated  it)  the  sport  began.  At  mid- 
nighlj  the  French  sent  a  flaming  squadron  of  fire-ships 
down  upon  the  British  ships  which  were  discharging 
their  8t;ore8  At  Orleans.  Our  seamen  thought  it  waa  good 
sport  to  tow  the  fire-ships  clear  of  the  fleet,  and  ground 
them  on  the  shoro,  where  they  burned  out. 

As  soon  as.  the.  JVench  commander  heard  that  our  ships 
had  entered  the  river,  he  ntarched  to  Beauport  in  advance 
of  the  city,  and  tjhere  took  up  a  strong  position,  Wben 
our  stores  and  hospitals  were  established,  our  general 
crossed  over  from  his  island  to  the  left  shore,  and  drew 
nearer  to  his  enemy.  He  had  the  ships  in  the  river  behind 
him,  but  the  whole  country  in  face  of  him  waa  in  arms. 
The  Indians  in  the  forest  seized  our  advanced  parties  as 
they  strove  to  clear  it,,  and  murdered  them  with  horrible 
tortures.  The  French  were  as  savage  as  their  Indiaai 
friends.  The  Montmorend.  River  rusbe<l  between  Wolfe 
and  the.^nemy.  He  co\dd  neither  attack  these  nor  the 
city  b^nd  them- 

Bent  en  seeing  whether  there  was  no  other  point  at 
which  his  foe  mi^t  be  assailable,  the  general  passed  round 
the,  tqwn  .of  QueJ^ec  ftnd.slfirted  the  left  shore  beyond. 
Everywhere,  it  was  guarded,  as  well  as  in  his  immediate 
front,  and  having  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  batteriefi  up 
and  down  the  river,  he  returnsd  to  his  post  at  Montmoreuci. 
On  th$  right  of  the  French  position,  Across  the  Montmoreiusi 
River,  which  was  fprdable  at,  low  tide,  was  a  redoubt  of 
-'  S^foy-  He  would  hatve  that>  Perhaps,  to  defend  it, 
FrepgJi. chief  woul4 . be  ^oroed  out  from  his  Uo^  and 
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a  battle  be  brouf^t  on.  Wolfe' determined  to  play  these 
odds.  He  would  £etcb  over  tiie  body  of  hie  army  from 
the  kland  of  Orleans,  and  attack  from  the  6t.  Lawrence, 
He  would  time  hiB  attafk.  so  that,  at  shallow  water,  his 
lieutenants,  Murray  and  Townsead,  might  cross  the  Mont- 
morenci,  and,  at  the  last  day  of  July,  he  played  this  desperate 
game. 

He  first,  and  General  Mtxickton,  his  second  in  command 
(setting  out  from  Point  Levi,  which  he  occupied),  crossed 
over  the  St.  Lawrence  from  their  respBctiv«  stations,  beins 
received  with  a  storm  of  shot  aod  artillery  as  they  rowed 
to  the  shore.  No  sooner  were  the  troops  landed  than 
they  rushed  at  the  Frsqcb  redoubt  without  order,  were 
shot  down  before  it  in  great  numbers,  and  were  obUged 
to  fall  back.  At  the  preconcerted  signal  the  trpops  on  the 
other  side. of  the  Montmoxenci  advanced  aproes  the  river 
in  p^ect  order.  The  enemy  even  evacuated  the  redoubt, 
and  fell  bagk  to  their  lines ;  but  from  these  the  assailants 
were  received  with  so  severe  a  fire  that  an  impression,  on 
them  was  hopeless,  and  the  gweral  had  to  retreat. 

That  battle  of  Montmorenci,  (which  my  brother  Harry 
and  I  have  fought  again  many  a  time  over  our  wine)  formed 
the  dismal  burthen  of  the  fif?st  dispatch  from  Mi.  Wolfe 
which  reached  England,  and  plunged  ue  all  in  gloom. 
What  more  might  one  expect  of  a  commander  so  rash  ? 
What  :di8aBt(rB  might  one  not  foretell  ?.  Was  ever  scheme 
so  wild  as.  to  bri^g  three  great  bodies  of  men,  across  broad 
rivers,  in  the  face  of  murderous  batteries,  merely  on  the 
chance  of  induoing  an  enemy  strongly  entrenched  and 
guarded,  to  leave  his  position  and  come  out  and  enga^ 
us  ?    .'Twas   the   talk  of   the   tpwn.     No   wonder   grave 

?3ople  shook  their  heads,  and  pri^hesied  fresh  disaster. 
he  general,  who  took  to  hia  hed  after  this  failure,  shudderr 
ing  with  fever,  was  to  live  barely  six  weeks  longer,  and 
die  immortal !  How  is  it,  (md  by  what,,  and  whom,  that 
Greatness  is  achieved  ?  Is  Merit — Is  Madness  the  p^ron  ? 
Is  it  Frolic  or  Fortune  ?  la  it  Fate  that  awards  successei^ 
and  defeats  ?  Is  it  the  Just  Cause  that  ever  wins  1  How 
did  the  French  gain  Canada  from  the  savage,-  and  ws 
from  the  French,  and  after  which  of  the  conoueets  was  the 
right  time  to  sing  Te  Deum  .T  We  are  always  for  in^cating 
Heaven  in  our  quarrels,  and  causing  the  g^s  to  intervene 
whatevier-  the   nadue    may    be.     Does   BrQ^gbton,  afte" 
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pummelliDg  and  beating  Sliu^k,  liftup  a  black  eye  to  Jove 
and  thattk  him  for  the  victory?  And  if  ten  thousand 
boxers  are  to  be  so  heard,  why  not  one  T  And  if  Broughton 
IB  to  be  grateful,  what  is  Slack  to  be  ? 

'  By  the  list  of  disabled  officers  (many  of  whom  are  of 
rank)  you  may  perceive,  sir,  that  the  army  is  much  weakened. 
By  the  nature  of  this  river  the  most  formidable  part  of 
the  armament  is  deprived  Of  ttie  power  of  acting,  yet  We 
have  almost  the  whole  force  of  Canada  to  oppose.  In 
this  situation  there  is  such  a  choice  of  difficulties,  that  I 
own  myself  at  a  loss  how  to  determine.  The  aflEure  of 
Oreat  Britain,  I  know,  require  the  most  vigorous  measures  ; 
but  then  the  courage  of  a  handful  of  brave  ttien  should 
be  exerted  only  where  there  is  some  hope  of  a  favourable 
event.  The  admiral  and  I  have  examined  the  town  with  a 
view  to  a  general  assault ;  and  he  would  reddity  join  in 
this  or  any  other  measure  for  the  pubhc  service ;  but  I 
cannot  propose  to  hfm  an  undertaking  of  so  dangerous 
a  nature,  and  promising  so  little  success.  ...  I  found 
myself  so  iH-,  and  am  still  so  weak,  that  I  begged  the  general 
officers  to  consult  together  for  the  public  utility.  They 
are  of  opinion  that  they  should  try  by  conveying  up  a  corps 
<rf  4,000  or  5,000  men  (which  is  nearly  the  whole  strength 
of  the  army,  after  the  points  of  Ivcvi  and  Orleans  are  put 
in  a  proper  stfcte  of  defence)  '%&  draw  the  enemy  frOm  their 
{vesent  position,  and  bring  tbem  to  an  action.  I  have 
acquiesced  in  their  proposal,  and  we  are  preparing  to  put 
it  into  execution.' 

So  wrote  the  general  (of  wliose  noUe  letters  it  is  clear 
owr  dear  scribe  was  Hot  the  author  or  secretary)  trooi  his 
head  quarters  at  Montmorenci  Falls  on  the  2nd  day  of 
September  :  and  on  the  14th  of  October  following,  the 
Rodney  cutter  arrived  with  the  sad  news  in  England. 
The  attack  had  failed,  tbe  chief  was  sick^  the  army  dwin- 
dling, the  menaced  city  80  strong  that  assault  was  almost 
impossible ;  *  the  only  chance  WAs  to  fight  the  Marquis  of 
Montcalm  upon  terms  of  less  disadvantage  than  attacking 
Ms  entrenchmentfl,  and,  if  possible,  to  draw  him  ffom  his 
present  po^th)n.'  Would  the  French  chief,  whoso  great 
military  genius  Was  known  in  Europe,  fall  into  such  asnare  ? 
No  won&r  there  were  pale  looks  in  the  CSty  at  the  news, 
anddoiibt  and  gktem  wheresoever  it  was  known. 

^wee   days    after   this-  first    melancholy   intelligence, 
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came  tbe  fftmouB  letters  announcing  that  vronderful  con- 
BuoraifttiDn  of  Fortune  with  which  Mr.  Wolfe's  wonderful 
career  e^dfld^  If  no  man  is  to  be  styled  happy  till  his 
death,  what  shall  we  say  of  this  one  ?  His  end  was  so 
glorious,  that  I  protest  not  even  his  mother  nor  his  mistress 
ought  to  bavt)  de^LoE^  it,  or  at  any  rate  have  wished 
him  alive  a^n.  I  know  it  is  a  hero  we  speak  of ;  and 
yet  I  vow  I  scarce  know  whether  in  the  last  act  of  kis  Ufe 
I  admire  tbe  result  of  genius,  invention,  and  daring,  or 
the  bcddness  of  a  gambler  winning  surprising  odds.  Suppose 
his  ascent  discovered  a  half-hour  sooner,  and  his  people, 
as  the^r  Would  have  been  assuredly,  beaten  back  ?  Suppose 
the  Marquis  of  Montcalm  not  to  quit  his  entrenched  Unee 
to  accept  that  strange  challenge  ?  Suppose  these  points — 
and  none  of  them  depend  upon  Mr.  Wolfe  at  all — and 
what  becomes  of  the  glory  of  tbe  young  hero,  of  the  great 
minister  who  discovered  him,  of  tbe  intoxicated  nation 
which  rose  up  frantic  with  self-gratulation  at  the  victory  ? 
I  eay,  what  fate  is  it  that  shapes  our  ends,  or  those  of 
nations  T  In  the  many  haEardous  games  which  my 
Lord  Chatham  played,  he  won  this  prodigious  one.  And 
as:  the  greedy  British  hand  sdsed  the  Cauadas,  it  let  fall 
tbe  United  States  put  of  its  grasp. 

To  be  sure  this  wisdom  d'apr^  coup  is  easy.  We  wonder 
at  this  man's  rashness  now.  the  deed  is  done,  and  marvel 
at  the  other's  fault.  What  generals  some  of  us  lure  upcm 
paper ;  what'  repartees  come  to  our  mind  when  the  talk 
is  fimshod ;  and,  the  game  over,  how  well  we  see  how  it 
shoold  have  been  played  !  Writing  of  an  event  at  a  dis- 
tanoe  ol  thirty  years,  'tis  not  diffioult  now  to  criticise 
and.^Btt  fault..  But  at  the  time  when  we  first  heard  of 
Wdfe's  gloiiona  deieds  upon  th«  Hains  (A  Abraham— <tf 
that  arm?  m^n^jalled  in  darkness  and  ctuxied  sQmtly  up 
the  midnight:  river^-of  those  rocks  sealed  by  the  intrepid 
leader  and  his  troops— of  that  miraculobs  security-  of  the 
enemy,  of  his  present  acc^rtance  of  our  challenge^  to  battle, 
and  of  bis.  defeat  on  the  open  plain  ^  the  sheer  valour 
of  his  conqueror — we  were  all  iotoxiftated  in  Bngland 
by  the  news.  The  whole  nation,  rosis  up  aadfejt  itaelf 
the  stronger  for  Wolfe's  victory.  Not  merely  all  man 
engaged  in  the  battle,  but  those  at)  noma  .wboba^«ond«aned 
its  rashness,  felt  themselves  heroes.  Our  spirit  rose  as 
that  of  our  enemy  faltered.     Friends  embraced  each  other 
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when  they  met;  Coffee-honsea  and  public  places  were 
thronged  with  pMpl«  eager  to  talk  the  news.  Coui*tiers 
ruBhed  to  the  king  ind  the  great  minister  by  whose  wisdom 
the  campaign  had  been  decreed.  When  he  showed  himself, 
the  people  followed  him  with  shouts  and  blessings.  People 
did  not  deplore  the  dead  warrior,  but  admired  hia  etOAa- 
ruma.  Should  James  Wolfe's  friends  weep  and  wear 
mourning,  because  a  chariob  had  come  from  the  skies 
to  fetch  him  away  ?  Let  them  watch  with  wonder,  and 
see  him  departing,  radiant ;  rising  abore  us  superior. 
To  have  a  mend  who  had  been  near  or  about  him  was 
to  be  distinguished.  Every  sOidier  who  fonght  with  him 
was  a  hero.  In  our  fond  little  circle  I  know  'twas  a  distinc- 
tion to  be  Harry's  brother.  We  shoatd  not  in  the  least 
wonder  but  that  he,  from  his  previous  knowledge  of  the 
place,  had  found  the  way  up  the  heights  which  the  British 
army  took,  and  pointed  it  out  to  hia  general.  His  promo- 
tion would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  Why,  even  our 
Uncle  Warrington  wrote  letters  to  bless  Heaveh  and  con- 
gratulate me  and  himfielf  upon  the  share  Harry  had  bad 
in  the  glorious  achievement.  Our  Aunt  Beatrix  opened 
her  house  and  received  company  upon  the  strength  of  the 
victory.  I  became  a  hero  from  my  likeness  to  my  brother. 
As  for  Parson  Sampson,  he  preached  such  a'sertnon,  that 
his  auditors  (some  of  whom-had  been  wanted  by  his  rever- 
ence of  the  coming  discourse)  Were  with  diflSculty  restrained 
fn»n  hiizEaing  the  orator,  and  were  mobbed  as  they  left 
the  ohapel.  '  Doti't  talk  Ho-  nse,  -madam,'  aboat  grief,' 
says  General'  Lambert  to  his  wife,  who,  dear  soul,  was  for 
allowing  herself  some  small  indulgence  of  het  favourite 
aorrow  on  tile  day  when  Witlfe's  rMUElins  w«t«  gfefitmsly 
buried  at  Greettwrch.  '  If  our  boys  could  come  by  sach 
deaths  as  James's,  you  know  you  wouldn't  prevent  them 
from  being  sh6t,  but  wouM  scale  the  Abraham  Heights 
to  see  the  Uidng  done  !  Wouldst  thou:  mlAd  dying  in  'the 
arms  of  virtorjf,  Chariej*  * '  be  Asks  «f  the-littie  hercffom 
the  Chartreux.  ■ '  That'  I  wouldn't,'  says  the  Uttie  man ; 
'iMid  the  doctor  gavw  OS  a  holiday,  too'.'  ■ 
'  Our  Hkrfy'e  tiR)motioQ  was  ensured  after-  his  ^sre  in 
the  faitious  battle,' end  our'OWit  announced  het  ittUntioti 
of  purOhanitga  company  for  Mm.     ■  ■    . 


CHAPTER  LXXV 


AD    your   father,    young   folks, 
possessed  l^e  commoneat  share 
of   prudence,  not   only  would 
this  chapter  of  his  hietory  nevOT 
have    been  written,    but  you 
yourselves  would  never  have 
appeared  in  the  worid  to  plague 
him   in  a  hundred  ways :    to 
shout  and  laugh  in  the  passage 
when  he  wanta  to  be  quiet  at 
his  books  ;    to  wake  him  when 
he  is  dozJng  after  dinner,  as 
a  healthy  country  gentleman 
should:  to  mislay  his  spectacles 
for  him,  and  steal  away  his 
newspaper  when  he  wants  to 
read    it ;     to   ruin  him  with 
tailors'  bills,  mantua-makers'  bills,  tutors'  bills,  as  you  all 
of  you  do  :   to  break  his  rest  of  nights  wh^i  you  have  the 
impudence  to  fall  ill,  and  when  he  would  sleep  undisturbed, 
but  that  your  silly  mother  will  never  be  quiet  for  half 
an  hour ;   and  when  Joan  can't  sleep,  what  Use,  pray,  is 
tiiere  in  Darby  putting  on  his  nightcap  ?     EVery  tnflii^ 
ailment  that  any  one  of  yon  has  had,  has  scored  her  so 
that  I  protest  I  have  never  been  tranquil;    and,  were 
I  not  the  most  long-suflering  creature  in  the  world,  would 
have  liked  to  be  rid  of  the  wh(^  pack  of 'yoer.    .And  now, 
forsooth,   that  yooi  have  ghiwn  out  of  childhood,   long 
petticoats,  chicken-pox,  sntall-pox,  whoopii^  cotiglv,  soaxlet 
fey«,  and  the  other  delectable  accidents  of  jruerilfi  life, 
what  must  that  unconscionable  woman  propose  ■  hut  to 
arrange  the  south  rooms  as  A-  nursery  fot  pussiblft'  grand- 
children, and  set  up  the  captain  with  a'  Wif&,  an4 '  fo^e 
him  marry  early  because  we  did!     |He  is  too  fond,  she 
sayst  of  Bwokes's  and  Goosetrefi's  when,  li^e  is  iji.lxmdon- 
She  has  the  perversity  "to  hint  that,  though  aa- eoteAe .  to 
Carlton  House  may  lie  very  pleasant,-  'tiif  Vevj'  dabgarous 
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for  a  young  gentleman :  and  she  would  have  ISiles  live 
away  from  temptation,  and  sow  his  wild  oate,  and  marry, 
as  we  did.  Many  !  my  dear  ci«ature,  we  had  no  bueinese 
to  marry  at  all !  By  the  laws  of  common  prudence  and 
duty,  I  ought  to  have  backed  out  of  my  little  engagement 
with  Miss  Theo  (who  would  have  married  somebody  else), 
and  taken  a  ridi  wife.  Your  Uncle  John  was  a  parson 
and  couldn't  %ht,  poor  Charliey  was  a  boy  at  school,  and 
your  grandfather  was  too  old  a  man  to  call  me  to  account 
with  sword  and  pistol.  I  repeat  there  never  was  a  more 
foolish  match  in  the  world  than  ours,  and  our  relations 
were  perfectly  right  in  being  angry  with  us.  What  are 
relations  made  for,  indeed,  but  to  ne  angry  and  find  fatdt  ? 
When  Hester  nmrriee,  do  you  mind,  Sfci8t«r  Geoi^e,  to 
quanel  with  her  if  she  does  nob  take  a  husband  of  yonr 
selecting.  When  George  has  got  his  living,  after  being 
senior  wrangler  and  fellow  of  his  college.  Miss  Hester,  do 
you  toss  up  your  little  nose  at  the  young  lady  he  shall 
fancy.  As  for  you,  my  little  Theo,  I  can't  part  with  ytM.* 
You  must  not  quit  your  old  father;  for  be  likes  you  to 
play  Haydn  to  him,  and  peel  his  walnuts  after  dinner. 

Whilst  they  had  the  biasing  (forsooth  !)  of  meeting,  and 
billing  and  cooing  every  day,  the  two  young  people,  your 
parents,  went  on  in  a  fools'  paradise,  litt£  heeding  the 
world  round  about  them,  and  all  its  tattling  and  meddling. 
Binaldo  was  as  brave  a  warri6r  as  ever  slew  Turk,  but 
you  know  he  loved  dangling  in  Armida's  garden.  Pray, 
my  Lady  Armida,  what  did  you  mean  by  flinging  your 
spells  over  me  in  youth,  so  that  not  glory,  not  fashion, 
not  gaming-taUes,  not  the  society  of  men  of  wit  in  whose 
way  I  fell,  eould  keep  me  loi^.  from  your  apron-strings, 
or  out  of  reach  of  your  dear  simple  prattle  ?  Pray,  my 
dear,  wbat  used  we  to  say  to  each  other  during  those 
endless  hoUiB  of  meeting  ?  I  never  wwrt  to  sleep  attex 
dimier  then.    Whidi  of  us  was  so  witty.!     Was  it  I  or 

*'On'tfaeUiiak  le^  oppotrite  this  paragraph  ffi<wtitteii,  in  ahurge, 
girlie  band''. 

'  I  nevo-  ,iDt«Bil  to  go. — Thbodosia. 

'  NoT'LrT-HBSTaB.' 

They  both  married,  as  I  see  by  the  note  in  the  Panuly  Bible, 

MisB  Tteodoflia  Warrington  to  Joseph  Clinton,  eon  of  the  Rev. 

Joseph  Bl^e,  and  himself  BubBeqnently  Master'  of  Rodwell  Resn 

wrwnnar  8Sbool ;    and  Misa  Hester  M»ry,   in   1904,   to  OiptMn 

Handyiaa*,  R.N.— Ed.  ■ 
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you  7  And  bow  oame  it  our  (xsiTersationa  were  bo  delight- 
ful ?  I  remember  that  year  I  did  not  even  care  to  go 
and  see  my  Lord  Ferrers  tried  and  hung,  when  tdl  the 
worid  waa  running  after  his  lordahip.  The  King  of  Pruasia's 
oapital  was  taken ;  had  the  Austrian^  and  Russians  been 
encamped  round  the  Tower  there  could  scarce  have  been 
more  stir  in  London  :  yet  Miss  Theo  and  her  young  gentle- 
man frit  no  inordinate  emotion  of  pity  or  indignation. 
What  to  us  was  the  fate  of  Leipzig  or  Berlin  ?  The  truth 
is,  that  dear  old  house  in  Dean  Street  was  an  enchanted 
garden  of  delights.  I  have  been  as  idle  since,  but  never 
as  happy.  ShaJl  we  order  the  post-chaise,  my  dear,  leave 
the  chUdren  to  keep  house  ;  and  drive  up  to  London  and 
Bee  if  the  old  lodgings  are  still  to  be  let  ?  And  you  shaJl 
sit  at  your  old  place  in  the  window,  and  wave  a  little 
handkerchief  as  I  walk  up  the  street.  Say  what  we  did 
was  imprud^it.  Would  we  not  do  it  over  again  ?  My 
good  fol^,  if  Vfflius  had  walked  into  the  room  and  challenged 
the  apjde,  I  was  so  infatuated,  I  would  have  given  it  your 
mother.  And  had  she  had  the  choice,  she  would  have 
preferred  her  humble  servant  in  a  tbreatUtare  coat  to  my 
Lord  Clive  with  tdl  his  diamonds. 

Once,  to  be  sure,  and  for  a  brief  time  in  that  year,  I  had 
a  notion  of  going  on  the  highway  in  order  to  be  caught 
ajid  hung  aa  my  Lord  Ferrers  ;  or  of  joining  the  Eing  of 
Prussia,  and  requesting  some  of  his  Majesty's  enemies  to 
knock  my  brains  out ;  or  of  enlisting  for  the  India  service, 
and  performing  some  desperate  exploit  which  should  end 
in  my  bodily  destruction.  Ah,  me  1  that  was  indeed  a 
dreadful  time  !  Your  mother  scarce  dares  speak  of  it  now, 
save  in  a  whisper  of  terror ;  or  think  of  it — it  was  such 
cruel  pain.  She  was  unhappy  years  after  on  the  anniver- 
sary  of  the  day,  until  one  of  you  was  bom  on  it.  Suppose 
we  had  been  parted ;  what  had  come  to  us  1  What  had 
my  lot  been  without  her  ?  As  I  think  of  that  possibility, 
the  uliole  world  ia  a  blank.  I  do  not  say  were  we  parted 
now.  It  hae  pleased  God  to  give  us  thirty  years  of  unioa. 
We  have  reached  the  autumn  season.  Our  successors  axe 
appointed  and  ready;  and  that  one  of  us  who  is  first 
oaUed  away,  knows  the  survivor  will  follow  ere  long.  But 
we  were  actually  parted  in  our  yout^ ;  and  I  tremble  to 
think  what  might  b»ve  been,  had  not  a  dearest  friend 
brought  us  together. 
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Unknown  to  myself,  and  very  likely  meaning  Only  my 
advantage,  my  relatives  in  England  had  chosen  to  writ« 
to  Madam  Esmond  in  Virginia,  and  repr«B«nt  what  tiiey 
were  pleased  to  oall  the  folly  of  the  «)gagiiment  I  had 
contracted.  Every  one  of  them  sang  the  same  Song  :  and 
I  saw  the  letters,  and  bumed  the  whole  cursed  pack  of 
them  years  afterwards  when  my  mother  showed  them  to 
me  at  home  in  Virginia:  Aunt  Bernstein  was  forward 
with  her  advice.  A  young  person,  with  no  wonderful  good 
looks,  of  no  family,  with  no  money ; — was  ever  aUch  an 
imt^udent  connexion,  and  ought  it  not  for  doar  George's 
sake  to  be  broken  oS  ?  She  had  several  eligible  matohes 
in  view  for  me.  With  my  name  and  prospects,  'twas  a 
shame  I  should  throw  myself  a^i^y  on  this  young  lady ; 
her  sistor  ought  to  interpose — and  so  forth. 

My  Lady  Warrington  must  write,  too,  and  in  her  peculiar 
manner.  Her  ladyship's  letter  was  garnished  with  scripture 
texts.  She  dressed  her  worldliness  out  in  phylacteries. 
She  pointed  out  how  I  was  livinB  in  an  unworthy  society 
of  player-folksi  and  the  like  people,  who  she  could  not  say 
v^re  absolutely  without  rel^on  (Heaven  forbid  !],  but  who 
were  deplorably  worldly.  She  would  not  say  an  tvrtful 
woman  had  inveigled  me  for  her  davghter,  having  in  vain 
tried  to  captivate  my  younger  brother.  She  was  far  from 
saying  any  harm  of  the  young  woman  I  had  selected  ;  "bat 
at  tl^  least  this  was  certain,  Misa  L.  had  no  fortune  or 
expectations;  and  her  parents  might  naturally  be  anxious 
to  compromise  me.  She  had  taken  counsel,  &c.,  &c.  %e 
had  sought  for  guidance  where  it  was,  &c.  Feeling  what 
her  duty  was,  she  had  determined  to  speak.  Sir  Miles, 
a  man  of  excell^t  judgement  in  the  a£teirs  of  this  worid 
(though  he  knew  and  sought  a  better),  fully  agreed  with 
her  in  opinion,  nay,  desired  her  to  write,  and  entreat  her 
sister  to  interfere,  that  the  ill^-advised  biateh  should  not 
takfe  plaoe. 

And  who  besides  must  put  a  little  finger  into  the  pie 
but  the  nOw  Gountess  of  Castlewood  7  'She  wrote  a  majestic 
letter  to  Madam-  Esmond,  and  stated,  that  having  been 
placed  by  Providence  at  the  head  of  the  Eanond  family, 
it  was  her  duty  to  communicate  with  her  kinswoman  and 
warri  her  to  break  off  this  mairiage;  I  beUeve  the  three 
women  laid  thehr  heads  together  pre-rioualy  ;  and,  packet 
^  packet,  sent  off  their  warnings  to  the  Virginian  ktdy. 
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One  raw.  April  morning,  aa  Corydon  goes  to  i>ay  hia 
usual  duty  to  Phillis,  he  finds,  not  his  charmer  with  her 
dear  Boiileas  Usual  ready  to  welcome  him,  but  Mrs.  Lambert, 
with  very  red  eyes,  and  the  general  as  pale  as  death. 
'  Read  this,  George  Wanington ! '  says  he,  as  his  wife's 
head  drops  between  her  hands  ;  and  he  puts  a  letter  before 
me,  of  which  I  recognized  the  handwnting.  I  can  hear 
now  the  sobs  of  the  good  Aunt  Lambert,  and  to  this  day 
the  noise  of  fire-irons  stirring  a  fire  in  a  room  overhead 
gives  me  a  tremor.  I  heard  such  a  noise  that  day  in 
the  girls'  room  where  the  sisters  were  together.  Poor 
gentlfr  child  !    Poor  Theo  ! 

'  What  can  I  do  after  this,  George,  my  poor  boy  ? '  atJta 
the  general,  pacing  the  room  with  desperation  in  his 
face. 

I  did  not  quite  read  the  whole  of  Madam  Esmond's 
letter,  for  a  kind  of  sickness  and  faintriess  came  over  me ; 
but  I  fear  I  could  say  some  of  it  now  by  heart.  Its  style 
was  good,  and  its  actual  words  temperate  enough,  though 
they  only  implied  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert  had  inveigled 
me  into  the  marriage ;  that  they  knew  such  a  union  was 
unworthy  of  me ;  that  (as  Madam  K.  understeod)  they 
had  desired  a  similar  union,  for  her  your^r  son,  which 
project,  not  unluckily  for  him,  perhaps,  was  given  up  when 
it  was  found  that  Mr.  Henry  Warrington  was  not  the 
inheritor  of  the  Vii^nian  property.  If  Mr.  Lambert  was 
a  man  of  spirit  and  honour,  as  he  was  represented  to  be, 
Madam  Esmond  scarcely  supposed  that,  after  her  repre* 
sentations,  ho  would  persist  in  desiring  this  match.  She 
woidd  not  lay  commands  upon  her  son,  whose  temper  she 
knew  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  Miss  Lambert's  own  reputation 
and  comfort,  die  urged  that  the  dissoliltion  of  the  engage- 
m^it  should  come  from  her  family,  and  not  from  the  just 
unwillingness  of  Rachel  Esmond  Warrington  of  Virginia. 

'  God  help  us,  George  ! '  the  general  said,  '  and  give  \i» 
all  st^^ngth  to  bear  t^a  grief,  and  these  charges  which  it 
has  leased  your  mother  to  bring  !  They  are  hard,  but  they 
don't  matter  now.  What  is  of  most  importance  is  to 
spare  as  much  sorrow  as  we  can  to  my  poor  giri.  I  know 
you  love  her  so  well,  that  yoti  wiU  help  me  and  her  mother 
to  make  the  blow  as  tolerable  as  we  may  to  that  poor 
gentle  heart.  Since  she  Was  bom  she  has  never  given  paia 
to  a  Boal  ahve,  and  'tis  emel  that  she  should  be  made  to 
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8uSer.*  And  as  he  spoke  he  passed  his  hand  across  his 
dry  eyes. 

'  It  was  my  fault,  Martin  !  It  was  my  fault  t '  weeps 
the  poor  mother. 

'Your  mother  spoke  us  fair,  and  ^ve  her  promise,' 
said  the  father. 

'  And  do  you  think  I  will  withdraw  mine  f  '  cried  I ;  ai^ 
protested,  with  a  thousand  frantic  tows,  what  they  knew 
full  well,  '  that  I  was  bound  to  Theo  before  Heaven,  and 
that  nothing  should  part  me  from  her.' 

'  She  hei^ilf  will  demand  the  parting.  She  is  a  good 
eirl,  Gk>d  help  me !  and  a  dutiful.  She  wilt  not  have  her 
father  and  mother  called  schemers,  and  treated  with  soom. 
Your  mother  knew  not,  very  likely,  what  she  was  doing, 
hut  'tis  done.  You  may  see  the  child,  and  she  will  tell 
you  as  much.  Is  Theo  dressed,  Molly  ?  I  brought  the 
letter  home  from  my  office  last  ev^iing  after  you  were 
gone.  The  women  have  had  a  bad  night.  She  knew  at 
once  by  my  face  that  there  was  bad  news  from  America. 
She  read  the  letter  quite  firmly.  She  said  ^e  would  like 
to  see  you  and  eay  good-bye.  Of  course,  Geoi^e,  you  will 
give  me  your  word  of  honour  not  to  try  and  see  her  t^ter- 
wards.  As  soon  as  my  business  will  let  me  we  will  get 
away  from  this,  but  mother  and  I  think  we  are  best  all 
together.  'Tis  you,  perhaps,  had  best  go.  But  give  me 
your  word,  at  any  rate,  that  you  will  not  try  and  see  her. 
We  must  spare  her  pain,  sir  !  We  must  spare  her  pain  ! ' 
And  the  good  man  sat  down  in  such  deep  anguish  hims^ 
that  I,  who  waa  not  yet  under  the  full  pressure  of  my  own 
grief,  actually  felt  his,  and  pitied  it.  It  could  not  be  that 
the  dear  lips  I  had  kissed  yesterday  were  to  speak  to  me 
only  once  more.  We  were  all  here  tc^ether :  loving  each 
other,  sitting  in  the  room  where  we  met  every  day ;  my 
drawing  on  the  table  by  her  little  work-box  j  she  was  in 
the  chamber  upstairs ;  she  must  come  down  presently. 

Who  is  this  opens  the  door  ?  I  see  her  sweet  face.  It 
was  like  our  little  Mary's  when  we  thought  she  would  die 
of  the  fever.  There  was  even  a  smile  upon  her  lipa.  She 
comes  up  and  kisses  me.  '  Good-bye,  dear  Geoi^e  ! '  she 
says.  Great  Heaven  !  An  old  man  sitting  in  this  room, — 
with  my  wife's  work-box  opposite,  and  she  but  five  minutes 
»way,  my  eyes  grow  so  dim  and  full  that  I  c«i't  see  the 

"Jk  Woi«  me.    I  am  three~&nd-twenty  years  old  again. 
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I  go  through  every  stage  of  that  agony.  I  once  had  it 
sitting  in  my  own  poet-chaise,  with  my  wife  actually  by 
my  aide.  Who  dared  to  sully  her  sweet  love  with  sus- 
picion ?  Who  had  a  right  to  stab  such  a  soft  bosom  i 
Don't  you  see  my  ladies  getting  their  knives  ready,  and 
the  poor  child  baring  it  ?  My  vife  cornea  in.  She  has 
been  serving  out  tea  or  tobacco  to  some  of  her  pensioners. 
'  What  is  it  makes  yon  look  so  angry,  papa  ? '  she  says. 
'  My  love  ! '  I  say,  *  it  is  the  thirteenth  of  April.'  A  pang 
of  pain  shoote  across  her  face,  followed  by  a  tender  smile. 
She  has  undergone  the  martyrdom,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  pang  comes  a  halo  of  forgiveness,  I  can't  forgive ; 
not  until  my  days  of  dotage  come,  and  I  cease  remembering 
anything.  '  Hal  will  be  home  for  Easter ;  he  will  bring 
two  or  three  of  his  friends  with  him  from  Cambridge,'  she 
says.  And  straightway  she  falls  to  devising  schemes  for 
amusing  the' boys.  When  ie  she  ever  occupied,  but  with 
plans  for  making  others  happy  ? 

A  gentleman  sitting  in  spectacles  before  an  old  ledger, 
and  writing  down  pitiful  remembrances  of  his  own  con- 
dition, is  a  quBJnt  and  ridiculous  object.  My  corns  hurt 
me,  I  know,  but  I  suspect  my  neighbour's  shoes  pinch 
him  too.  I  am  not  going  to  howl  much  over  my  own 
grief,  or  enlarge  at  any  great  length  on  this  one.  Many 
another  man,  I  dare  say,  has  had  the  light  of  his  day 
sudd^y  put  out,  the  joy  of  his  hfe  extinguished,  and  has 
been  left  to  darkness  and  vague  torture.  I  have  a  book 
I  tried  to  read  at  this  time  of  grief — Howel's  Lettera — and 
when  I  come  to  t^e  part  about  Prince  Charles  in  Spain, 
up  starts  the  whole  tragedy  alive  again.  I  went  to  Bright- 
helmstone,  and  there,  at  the  inn,  had  a  room  facing  the 
east,  and  saw  the  sun  get  up  ever  so  many  mornings, 
after  blank  nights  of  wakefulness,  and  smoked  my  pipe  of 
Virginia  in  his  face.  When  I  am  in  that  place  by  chance, 
and  eea  the  sun  rising  now,  I  shake  my  Sst  at'  him,  thinking, 

0  orient  Phoebus,  what  horrible  grief  and  savage  wrath 
have  you  not  seen  me  saHec !  Though  my  wife  is  mine 
ever  so  long,  I  say  I  am-angTy  juat  the  same.     Who  dared, 

1  want  to  kiiow,  to  make  as  suffer  so  1  I  was  forbidden 
to  see  her.  I  kept  my  promise,  and  remained  away  from 
the  house  :  that  is,  after  that  hcnrible  meetmg  and  parting. 
Bat  at  nubt  I  would  go  and  look  at  her  window,  and 
watch  the  ump  burning  there  ;  I  would  go  to  the  Chartreux 
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(where  I  knew  another  hoy),  and  call  for  her  brother,  and 
goi^  him  with  oakea  aod  half-crowns.  I  would  meaDty 
have  her  elder  brother  to  dine,  and  almost  kias  him  when 
he  went  away.  I  used  to  breakfast  at  a  cofFee-house  in 
Wliitehall,  in  order  to  see  Lambert  go  to  hia  office ;  and 
we  would  Bftlute  each  other  sadly,  and  pass  on  without 
speaking.  Why  did  not  the  women  come  out  ?  They 
never  did.  They  were  praetieing  on.  her,  and  persuading 
her  to  try  and  forget  nie.  Oh,  the  weary,  weary  days ! 
Oh,  the  maddening  time  I  At  last  a  doctor's  ohariot  t^ed 
to  draw  up  befOT©  the  general's  house  every  day,.  Was 
she  ill  ?  I  fear  I  was  rather  glad  ^e  was  ill.  My  own 
suffering  was  so  infernal,  that  I  greedily  wanted  her  to 
share  my  pain.  And  would  she  not  ?  Wliat  grief  of  mine 
has  it  not  felt,  that  gentlest  and  most  compassionate  of 
hearts?  What  pain  would  it  not  suffer  to  spaje  miiu 
a  pang  ? 

I  sought  that  doctor  out.  I  hod  aU' interview  with  him. 
I  told  my  story,  and  laid  bare  my  heart  to  him,  with  an 
outburst  of  pas^onate  sincerity,  which  won  his  sympathy. 
My  confession  enabled  him  to  understand  his  young  patient's 
malady  ;  for  which  his  drugs  had  no  remedy  or  anodyne. 
I  had  promised  not  to  see  her,  or  to  go  to  her  :  I  had 
kept  my  promise.  I  had  promised  to  leave  London  :  I  had 
gone  away.  Twice,  thrice  I  vfeat  back-  and  told  my 
sufferings  to  him.  He  would  take  my  fee  now  and  again, 
and  always  receive  me  kindly,  and  let  me  9p6ak.  Ah,  how 
I  clung  to  him]  I  suspect  he  must  have  .been  unhappy 
once  in  his  own  life,  he  knew  so  well  and  gently  how  to 
succour  the  miserable. 

He  did  not  teU  me  how  dangerously,  though  he  did  not 
disguise  from  me  how  gravely  and  seriously,  my  deareet 
girl  had  beeU'  ill.  I  told  him  everything — that  I  would 
marry  her,  and.  beave  every  chance  and  danger ;  that, 
without  her,.  I  was  a  m^n  utiteriy  wrecked  and  Euined, 
and  cared  not  what  baeame  of  me.  My  mother  had.  once 
consented,  and  had.now^  chosen  to  withdraw  her.  consent, 
when  the. tie  between  us  had  been,  ais  I  held,  drawn  so 
closely  togethec,  as  to  be  paramount  to  all  filial  duty. 

'  I  thixLK,  sir,  if  your  mother  heard  you,  and  saw  Miss 
I<ambert,  she  mould  relent,'  said  the. doctor.  Who  was 
my  mother  tohold  jne.in  bondage.;    to  claim  a  right  of 

-wtry  over  me;  apd.to  take  this  angtd  oqtofiiay.Bn&s  ? 
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'  He  could  not,'  he  aatd,  '  be  a  measage-cairier  between 
young  ladie*  who  were  pining  and  young  lovers  on  whom 
the  sweethe&rt's  gates  w«re  shut :  but  so  much  be  would 
venture  to. Bay  that  he  had  seen  me,  and  was  prescribing 
for  me,  too.'  Yeg,  he  mwt  have  bqen  unhappy  once  him- 
self. I  saw  him,  you  may  be  Bure,  on  the  very  day  when 
he  had  kept  his  promise  to  me.  He  said  she  seemed  to 
be  comforted  by  hearing  news  of  me. 

'  She  bears  her  suffering  with  an  angelical  sweetness. 
i  prescribe  Jesuits'  bark,  which  she  takes  ;  but  I  am  nijit 
^ure  the  bearing  of  you  has  not  done  mote  good  thsA  the 
medicine.'  The  women  owned  afterwards  that  they  had 
never  told  the  general  of  the  doctor's  new  patient. 
'  I  know  not  what  wild  expressions  of  gratitude  I  poured 
out  to  the  good  doctor  for  the  comfort  he  brought  me. 
His  treatment  was  curing  two  unhappy  sick  persons.  'Twas 
but  a  drop  of  water,  to  he  sure  ;  but  then  a  drop  of  water 
to  a  man  ragiDg  in  torment.  I  loved  the  ground  he  trod 
upon,  blessE^  the  han4  that  took  mine,  and  had  felt  her 
pulse.  I  had  a  ring  with  a  pretty  cameo  bead  of  a  Her- 
cules on  it.  'Twas  too  small  for  hia  finger,  nor  did  the 
good  old  man  wear  snoh. ornaments.  I  made  him  hang 
it  to  his  watch-chain,  in  hopes  that  she  might  see, it,  and 
recognize  that  the  token  came  from  me.  How  I  fastened 
upon  Spencer  at  this  time  (my  friend  of  the  Temple  who 
a.h0  had  an  unfortunate  love-match),  and  walked  with  him 
from  my.  apartments  to  the  Temple,  and  he  back  with  me 
to  Bedford  Gardens,  and  our  talk  was  for  ever  about  our 
women  !  I  dare  say  I  told  everybody  my  grief.  My  good 
landlady  and  Betty  the  housemaid  pitied  me.  My  son 
Miles,  who,  for  a  wonder,  has  been  reading  in  my*  MS,, 
says,  '  By  Jove,  sir,  I  didn't  know  you  and  my  mother 
were  took  in  this  kind  of  way.  The  year  I  joined,  I  was 
hit  very  bad  myself.  An  infernal  little  jilt  that  threw  me 
over  for  Sir  Graven  Oaks  of  our  regiment.  I  thought 
I  should  have  gone  crazy.'-  And  he  gives  a  melancholy 
whistle,  and  walks  away. 

The  general  had  to  leave  London  presently  on  one  of 
his  military  inspections,  as  the  doctor  casually  told  me  ; 
but,  having  given  my  word  that  I  would  not  seek  to  present 
myself  at  his  house,  I  kept  it,  availing  myself,  however, 
as  you  may  be  sure,  of  the  good  physician  s  leave  to  visit 
him,  and  have  news  of  his  dear  patient.    His  accounts  of 
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her  were  for  from  encounvging.  '  She  doee  not  rally,'  he 
said.  '  We  must  get  her  back  to  Kent  again,  or  to  the 
sea.*  I  did  not  know  then  that  the  poor  chiM  had  begged 
and  prayed  bo  piteoualy  not  to  be  moved,  that  her  parents, 
divining,  peiiiape,  the  reason  of  her  desire  to  linger  in 
London,  and  feeling  that  it  might  be  dangerous  not  to 
hnmour  her,  had  yielded  to  her  entreaty,  and  consented 
to  remain  in  town. 

At  last  one  morning  I  came,  pretty  much  as  usual,  and 
took  my  place  in  my  doctor's  front  parlour,  whence  hia 
stients  were  called  in  their  turn  to  his  consulting-room, 
[ere  X  remained,  looking  heedleasly  over  the  books  on  the 
table  and  taking  no  notice  of  any  person  in  the  room, 
which  speedily  emptied  itself  of  all,  save  me  and  one  lady 
who  sat  with  her  veil  down.  I  used  to  stay  till  the  last, 
for  Osbom,  the  doctor's  man,  knew  my  business,  and  that 
it  was  not  my  own  illness  I  came  for. 

When  the  room  was  empty  of  all  save  me  and  the  lady, 
she  putB  out  two  little  hands,  cries  in  a  voice  which  made 
me  start,  '  Don't  you  know  me,  George  7 '  And  the  next 
minute  I  have  my  arms  round  her,  and  kissed  her  aa 
heartily  as  ever  I  kisBed  in  my  life,  and  gave  way  to  a 
passionate  outgush  of  emotion  the  mobt  refreshing,  for  my 
parched  soul  had  been  in  rage  and  torture  for  six  weeks 
past,  and  this  was  a  glimpse  of  heaven. 

Who  was  it,  childnn  ?  You  think  it  was  your  mother 
whom  the  doctor  had  brought  to  me  ?  No.     It  was  Hetty. 


CHAPTER  LXXVI 

IHPoaMa  ITS  HOW  HB,    WARRINGTON.  JITMPED  IlITO  A  LANSATT 

HE  emotion  at  the  first  surprise 
and  greeting  over,  the  little 
maiden  began  at  once. 

'  So  you  are  come  at  last  to 
ask  after  Theo,  and  you  feel 
very  sorry  that  your  neglect  has 
made  her  ao  ill  ?  For  six  weeks 
she  has  been  unwell,  and  yoa 
have  never  asked  a  word  about 
her !  Very  kind  of  you,  Mr. 
GeoT^e,  I'm  sure  ! ' 

'  Kind  ! '  gasps  out  Mr.  War- 
'    rington. 

'  I  suppose  you  .call  it  kind 
to  be  witti  her  every  day  and 
all  day  for  a  year,  and  then  to 
leave  her  without  a  word.' 

'My  deaf,  you  know  my  promise  to  your  father  ? ' 
I  reply. 

'  Promise  ! '  says  Misa  Hetty,  shrugging  her  shoulders. 
*  A  very  fine  promise;  indeed,  to  make  my  darling  ill,  and 
then  suddenly,  one  fine  day,  to  say,  "  Good-bye,  Theo," 
and  walk  away  for  ever.  I  suppose  gentlemen  make  these 
promises,  because  they  wish  tb  keep  'em.  /  wouldn't 
triflfe  with  a  poor  child's  heart,  and  leave  her  afterwards, 
if  I  were  a  man.  What  has  she  fever  done  to  you,  but  be 
a  fool  and  too  fond  of  you  ?  Pray,  sir,  by  what  right  do 
vou  take  her  away  from  all  of  us,  and  tnen  desert  her, 
because  an  old  woman  in  America  don't  appnrve  of  her  ? 
She  was  happy  with  us  before  you  came.  She  idv^  her 
sister— there  never  was  such  a  sister-^untij  she  SB,\f  yoil. 
Atid  now,  because  your  mamnja,  thifilts  her  yonng  gentle- 
man might  do  better,  you  must  leave  her  forsooth  I 

'  Great  powers,  child  ! '  I  cried,  exasperated  atthis  wrong- 
hefftdedriesaJ  'Was  it  I  that 'drew  back  ?  Js  it  nOt  I'that 
am  forbidden  your  house ;  and  did  not"  your' father  require, 
on  my  honour,  that  I  shou'M  Hot  see  her  ? ' 

»,=«...„«.  D  d  ^ 
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'  Honour  !  And  you  are  the  men  who  pretend  to  be  our 
superiors  ;  and  it  is  we  who  are  to  respect  you  and  admire 
you  !  I  declare,  George  Warrington,  you  ought  to  go  back 
to  your  schoolroom  in  Virginia  again;  have  your  black 
nurse  to  tuck  you  up  in  bed,  and  ask  leave  from  your 
mamma  when  you  might  walk  out.  O  George !  I  Httie 
thought  that  my  sister  was  giving  her  heart  away  to  a  man 
who  hadn't  the  spirit  to  stand  by  her ;  but,  at  the  first 
difficulty,  left  her !  When  Doctor  Heberden  said  he  was 
attending  you,  I  determined  to  oome  and  see  you,  and 
you  do  look  very  ill,  that  I  am  glad  to  see  ;  and  I  suppose 
it's  your  mother  you  are  frightened  of.  But  I  shan  t  tell 
Theo  that  you  are  unwell.  She  hasn't  left  off  caring  for 
you.  She  can't  walk  out  of  a  room,  break  her  solemn 
engagements,  and  go  into  the  world  the  next  day  as  if 
nothing  had  happened !  That  is  left  for  men,  our  superiors 
in  courage  and  wLsdom ;  and  to  desert  an  angel — ^yes,  an 
angel  ten  thousand  times  too  good  for  you  ;  an  ai^el  who 
used  to  love  me  till  she  saw  you,  and  who  was  the  blessing 
of  life  and  of  all  of  us — is  what  you  call  honour  ?  Don't 
tell  me,  sir  !  I  despise  you  all !  You  are  our  betters,  are 
you  ?  We  are  to  worship  and  wait  on  you,  I  suppose  ? 
/  don't  care  about  your  wit,  and  your  tragedies,  and  your 
verses  ;  and  I  think  they  are  often  very  stupid.  /  won't 
ait  up  at  nights  copying  your  manuscripts,  nor  watch  hour 
after  hour  at  a  window  wasting  my  time  and  neglecting 
everybody  because  I  want  to  see  your  worship  watu:  down 
the  street  with  your  hat  cocked  !  If  you  are  going  away, 
and  welcome,  give  me  back  my  8ist«r,  I  say !  Give  me 
back  my  darling  of  old  days,  who  loved  every  one  of  us 
till  she  saw  you.  And  you  leave  her  because  your  mamma 
thinks  she  can  find  somebody  richer  for  you  !  0  you 
brave  gentleman  !  Go  and  marry  the  person  your  mother 
chooses,  and  let  my  dear  die  here  deserted  ! ' 

'  Great  Heavens,  Hetty  1 '  I  cry,  amazed  at  the  logic  of 
the  little  woman.  '  Is  it  I  who  wish  to  leave  your  sister  ? 
Bid  I  not  offer  to  keep  my  promise,  and  was  it  not  your 
father  who  refused  me,  and  made  me  promise  never  to 
try  and  see  her  again  ?  What  have  I  but  my  word,  and 
myhonouT:?'. 

'Honour,  indeed!     You  keep  ;oiir  word  to  him,  and 

you  break  it  to  her !    Pretty  honour  1    U  I  were  a  man, 

would  soon  let  you  know  what  I  thought  of  your  honour ! 
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Only  I  forgot — you  are  bound  to  keep  the  peace  and 
muetn't.  .  .  .  Oh,  Georae,  George  I  Don't  you  see  the 
gfief  I  AtQ  in  ?  I  am  diBtrocted,  and  Boaxoe  know  what 
I  Bay.  You  muBt  not  leave  my  darling.  They  don't  know 
it  at  home.  They  don't  think  so  :  but  I  know  her  beet 
of  all,  and  she  will  die  if  you  leave  her.  Say  you  won't  ? 
Have  pity  upon  me,  Mj.  Warrington,  and  give  me  my 
dearest  back  ! '  Thusthe  warm-hearted,  distracted  creature 
ran  from  anger  to  entreaty,  from  scorn  to  tears.  Was  my 
little  doctor  right  in  thus  speaking  of  the  case  oi  her  dear 
patient  ?  Was  there  no  other  remedy  than  that  whidi 
Hetty  cried  for  T  Have  not  others  felt  the  same  omel  pain 
of  amputation,  undergone  the  same  exhaustion  and  ievei 
afterwards,  lain  hopeless  of  anything  save  death,  and  yet 
recovered  after  all,  and  Umped  through  life  subsequently  1 
Why,  but  that  love  is  selfish,  and  does  not  heed  other 
people's  griefs  and  passions,  or  that  ours  was  so  intense 
and  special  that  we  deemed  no  other  lovers  could  suffer 
like  ourselves ; — here  in  the  passionate  young  pleader  for 
her  sister,  we  might  have  shown  an  instance,  that  a  fond 
heart  could  be  stricken  with  the  love-malady  and  silently 
suffer  it,  live  under  it,  recover  from  it.  What  had  happ^ied 
in  Hetty's  own  case  ?  Her  sister  and  I,  in  our  easy  triumph 
and  fond  confidential  prattle,  had  many  a  time  talked  over 
that  matter,  and,  egotists  as  we  were,  perhaps  drawn 
a  secret  zest  and  security  out  of  her  less  fortunate 
attachment.  'Twos  like  mtting  by  the  fireside,  and  hearing 
the  winter  howhng  without ;  'twas  like  walking  by  the 
mart  magna,  and  seeing  the  ship  tossing  at  sea.  We  clung 
to  each  other  only  the  more  closely,  and,  wrapped  in  our 
own  happiness,  viewed  others'  misfortunes  with  complacent 
pity.  Be  the  truth  as  it  may.  Grant  that  we  might  have 
been  sundered,  and  after  a  while  survived  the  separation,  so 
much  my  sceptical  old  age  may  be  disposed  to  admit.  Yet, 
at  that  time,  I  was  eager  enough  to  shore  my  ardent  little 
Hetty's  terrors  and  apprehensions,  and  willuigly  chose  to 
b^eve  that  the  life  aearest  to  me  in  the  world  would  be 
sacrificed  if  separated  from  mine.  Woe  I  wroBg  ?  I  would 
not  say  as  much  now.  I  may  doubt  about  myself  {or 
not  doubt,  I  know),  but  of  her  never ;  and  Hetty  found 
in  me  quite  a  willing  sharer  in  her  idorms  and  terrors. 
I  was  for  importing  some  of  these  to  our  doctor  ;  but  the 
good  gentleman  shut  my  month.     '  Hudi,'  says  he,  wiUi 
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a  ootaioal  look  of  fright.  '  I  niust  hear  none  of  titia.  If 
tvo  people  'who  happen  Co  knOw  each  dther,  chanceto  meet 
and  talk  in  my  patMbtB'  room,  I  cannot  help  myself  ;  but 
as  for  match-making  and  love-making,  I  am  your  humble 
servant  I  What  ytill  the  general  do  when  he  comes  back  to 
town  ?  He  will  have  me  b^iind  Montagu  House,  as  eure 
as  I  am  a  live  doctor,  and  alive  I  wi3i  to  remain,  my 
good  sir  i '  And  he  skips  into  his  carriage,  and  leaves  me 
there  meditating;  "^And  you  and  M^  Hetty  must  have 
□o  meetings  here  again,  mind  you  that,'  be  had  said 
previously. 

Oh,  no  !  Of  course  we  would  have  none !  We  are  gentle- 
men of  honour,  and  so  forth,  and  our  word  ia  our  "Word. 
Besides,  to  have  seen  Hetty,  was  not  that  an  ineetimable 
boon,  and  would  we  not  be  for  ever  grateful  ?  I  am  so 
refreshed  with  that  drop  of  water  I  have  had,  that  I  think 
I  can  hold  out  for  ever  so  long  a  timfc  now,  I  walk  aWiny 
with  Hetty  to  8oho,  and  never  once  thought  of  arranging 
a  new  meeting  with  her.  Bufi  the  little  emiraary  was 
more  thoughtful,  and  she  asks  me  whether  I  go  to  the 
Museum  fiow  to  read  T  And  I  s&y,  '  Oh,  yes,  sometimes, 
my  dear  ;  but  I  am  too  wretched  for  reading  now  ;  I  can- 
not see  What  is  on  the  paper.  I  do  not  care  about  my 
books.  Even  Pomhontaa  is  wearisOTne  to  me.  I  .  .  ,' 
I  might  have  continued  ever  so  much  farther,  when, 
'  Nonsense  ! '  she  saya,  stamping  her  little  foot.  *  Why, 
I  declare,  George,  you  are  more  stupid  thin  Hai*y  ! ' 

'  HoW  do  you  mean,  my  dear  child  ? '  I  ask. 

'  When  do  you  go  T  You  go  away  at  three  o'clock. 
You  strike  across  on  the  rOad  to  Tottenham  Court.  You 
walk  through  the  village,  and  return  by  the  Oreen  Lane 
that  leads  back  towards  the  new  hospital.  Von  khow  you 
do  r  If  you  walk  for  a  week  there,  it  can't  do  you  any 
Itahn.  Good  mornirtg,  'sir  !■  You'll  please  not  follow  me 
anyfurthep.'  Atid  she  drops  me'a  ourtsyl  and  walks  away 
with  a  veil  oWer  her  ftioe. 

That  Grten  Lafate,  which' layto  the  north  o^'th*  new 
hoepttil,  iS' built  b,H  oVerWith  htnises  now.  tn'm^  tinoe. 
when  good  oWGeoi^e'II  was  yet  fcdng,  'twaa'a  shabby 
ruftii'  outlet'  6t  LoAdon  ; '  so  dangSroua,  that  the-eity'folfa 
■wiw>i-«iieiit  to  their  villas  And  juhketing  houses  «*  Hamp- 
"t^od  And  the  ©utlying  villages;  Would  reBura  m  parties  of 

^ita;  andesoorWtd  by  wWteiB  With  lanthoms,  to  defend 
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than  iiota  the  f ootpatda  who  prowkd  about  the  town  out- 
skirtB.  Hampsteaa  and  Highgate  churohes,  each  crowning 
its  hill,  filled  up  the  baokgronnd  of  tbo  view  which  you 
aaw  as  yon  turned  your  back  to  London  ;  and  one,  two, 
three  days  Mr.  George  Warrington  had  the  pleasure  of 
looking  upon  this  landscape,  and  walking  back  in  the  direc- 
tion <S  me  new  hospital.  Along  the  lane  were  sundry 
small  houses  of  entertainment ;  and  I  remember  at  one 
l4ace,  where  they  sold  cakes  and  beer,  at  the  aign  of  the 
'  Protestant  Hero',  a  decent  woman  smiling  at  me  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  and  curtsying  in  her  clean  apron,  as 
she  says,  '  It  appears  the  lady  don't  come,  sir  1  Your 
honour  had  best  step  in,  and  take  a  can  of  my  cool 
beer.' 

At  length,  as  I  am  coming  back  through  Tottenham 
Boad,  on  the  25th  of  May — O  day  to  be  marked  with  tbe 
whitest  stone  !— a  little  way  beyond  Mr.  Whitfield's  Taber- 
nacle, I  see  a  landau  before  me,  and  on  the  box-seat  by 
the  driver  is  my  young  friend  Charley,  who  waves  his  hat 
to  me,  and  calls  out,  '  George  '.  George  !  '  I  ran  up  to 
the  carriage,  my  knees  knocking  together  so  that  I  thought 
I  should  fall  by  the  wheel ;  and  inside  I  see  Hetty,  and 
by  her  my  dearest  Theo,  propped  with  a  pillow.  How 
tbin  the  little  hand  had  become  since  last  it  was  laid  in 
mine  1  The  cheeks  were  flushed  and  wasted,  the  eyes 
strangely  bright,  and  the  tfariU  of  the  voice  when  she 
spoke  a  word  or  two,  smote  me  with  a  pang,  I  know  not 
of  grief  or  joy  was  it,  so  intimately  were  they  blended, 

'  I  am  taking  her  an  airing  to  Hampstead,'  says  Hetty, 
demurely.     '  The  doctor  says  the  air  will  do  her  good.' 

'  I  have  been  ill,  but  I  am  better  now,  George,'  says 
Theo.  There  came  a  great  burst  of  music  from  the  people 
in  the  chapel  hard  by,  as  she  was  spiking.  I  held  her 
hand  in  mine.  Her  eyes  were  looking  into  mine  once  more. 
It  seemed  as  if  we  had  never  been  parted. 

I  can  never  forget  the  tune  of  that  psalm.  I  hare 
heard  it  all  tbrou|^  my  life.  My  wife  has  touched  it  on 
her  harpeichcwd,  atoA  her  httle  tmes  have  warbkd  it.  Now, 
do  you  understand,  young  people,  why  I  love  it  so  i 
Becatise  'twas  the  music  played  aJi  our  amoria  redinte- 
grtUio.  Because  it  sang  hope  to  me,  at  the  period  d  my 
existence  the  most  miaeraMe.  Yes,  the  most  nuae«&ble : 
for  that  dreary  confinement  of  Daquesne  had  its  tendemesse* 
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and  kindly  asaociationa  conneoted  with  it ;  aod  many 
a  time  in  after-days  I  have  thot^ht  witli  fondness  of  the 
poor  Bi^  and  my  tipsy  jailer ;  and  the  r6veill^  of  the 
forest  birds  and  the  military  mmio  of  my  prison. 

Master  CSiarley  looks  down  from  his  boz-seat  upon  his 
sister  and  me  engaged  in  beatific  oontemplation,  and  Hetty 
listening  too,  to  the  music.  *  I  think  I  shonld  like  to  go 
and  hear  it.  And  that  fanlons  Mr.  Whitfield,  perhaps  he 
is  going  to  preach  this  very  day  1  Come  in  with  me, 
Charley— and  George  can  diive  for  half  an  hour  with  dear 
Theo  towards  Hampstead  uid  ba«k.' 

Charley  did  not  seem  to  have  any  very  strong  desire 
for  witnessing  the  devotional  exercises  of  good  Mr.  Whit- 
field and  his  congregation,  and  proposed  tliat  George 
Warrington  should  ti&e  Hetty  in  ;  but  Het  was  not  to 
be  denied.  '  I  will  never  help  you  in  another  exercise  as 
long  as  you  live,  sir,'  criea  Miss  Hetty,  '  if  you  don't  come 
on,' — while  the  youth  clambered  down  from  his  box-seat, 
and  they  enteved  the  temple  together. 

Can  any  moralist,  bearing  my  previous  promises  in  mind, 
excuse  me  for  jumping  into  the  carriage  and  sitting  down 
onoe  more  by  my  dearest  Theo  ?  Suppose  I  did  break 
'em  ?  .Will  he  IxUime  me  much  ?  Keverend  sir,  you  are 
welcome.  I  broke  my  promise  ;  and  if  you  would  not  do 
as  modi,  good  frioid,  you  are  welcome  to  your  virtue. 
Not  i^t  I  for  a  moment  suspect  my  own  children  will 
ever  be  so  bold  as  to  think  of  having  hearts  of  their  own, 
and  faestowit^  them  according  to  their  liking.  No,  my 
young  people,  you  will  let  papa  ohoose  for  you  ;  be  hungry 
when  he  tells  you  ;  be  thirsty  when  he  orders  ;  wid  settle 
your  children's  marric^ea  aftcarwards. 

And  now  of  coiirse  you  are  anxious  to  hear  what  took 
place  when  papa  jumped  into  the  landau  by  tiie  side  of 
poor  little  mamma,  propped  up  by  her  pillows.  'I  am 
come  to  your  part  of  the  story,  my  dear,'  says  X,  looking 
over  to  my  wife  as  she  is  plying  her  needles. 

'  To  what,  pray  ?  *  says  my  lady.  '  You  should  skip  all 
that  part,  aod  oorae  to  the  grand  battOes,  and  your  heroic 


'Of  Fort  Fiddlededee  in  the  year  1778,  when  I  puUed 
oS  Ur.  Washington's  epaulet,  gouged  General  G«ltes's  eye, 
cut  off  Charles  Lee's  head,  and  pasted  it  on  again  !  ' 

'  Let  Ha  heat  all  about)  the   fighting,'   say  the  boys. 
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Even  the  captain  condescends  to  own  he  will  listen  to  any 
military  details,  though  only  from  a  militia  officer. 

'  Fair  and  softly,  young  people  !  Everything  in  ita  turn. 
I  am  not  yet  arrived  at  the  war.  I  am  only  a  young 
gentleman,  just  stepping  into  a  landau,  by  the  side  of 
a  young  lady  whom  I  promised  to  avoid.  I  am  taking 
her  hand,  which,  after  a  little  ado,  she  leaves  in  mine. 
Do  you  remember  how  hot  it  was,  the  little  thing,  how 
it  trembled,  and  how  it  throbbed  and  jumped  a  hundred 
and  twenty  in  a  minute  T  And  as  we  trot  on  towards 
Hampstead,   I  address   Miss   lAmb^rt   in   the   following 


*  Ah,  ah,  ah  ! '  say  the  girls  in  a  chorus  with  mademoiselle, 
their  French  governess,  who  cries,  '  Nona  ecoutona  main- 
tenatU.    La  parole  eat  d  votis,  Monsiew  U  Chevaliet ! ' 

Here  we  have  them  all  in  a  circle.  Itfamma  is  at  her 
sido  of  the  fire,  papa  at  his  ;  Mademoiselle  M^nore,  at 
whom  the  captain  looks  rather  sweetly  (eyes  off,  captain  !) ; 
the  two  girls,  listening  like — like  nymphaa  diacentes  to 
Apollo,  let  ns  say ;  and  John  and  Tummas  (with  obtuse 
ears),  who  are  bringing  in  the  tea-tr&jrs  and  urns. 

'Very  good,'  says  the  sqaire,  pulhng  out  the  MS.,  and 
waving  it  before  him.  '  We  are  going  to  tell  your  mother's 
secrets  and  mine.' 

'  I  am  sure  you  may,  papa,'  cries  the  house  matron. 
'There's  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.'  And  a  blush  rises 
over  her  kind  face. 

'  But  before  I  begin,  young  folks,  permit  me  two  or 
three  questions.' 

'  Allotu,  towjoura  des  gitestiona  I '  says  mademoiselle,  with 
a  shrug  of  her  pretty  shoulders.  (Florae  has  recommended 
her  to  us,  and  I  suspect  the  little  chevalier  has  himself 
an  eye  upon  this  pretty  Mademoiselle  de  Blois.) 

To  the  questions,  then. 
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AND  HOW  EVXBXBODY  OOT  OPT  AQATS 

YOD,  Captain  Miles  War- 
rington, have  the  honour  of 
winning  the  good  graces  of 
a  lady — of  ever,  bo  many 
ladies — of  the  Duchees  of 
DevoTOhiie,  let  us  say,  of 
Mrs.  Crew,  of  Mrs..  Fite- 
Herbert,  of  the  Queen  of 
Prussia,  of  the  Goddess 
Venus,  of  Mademoiselle 
Hillisberg  of  the  Opera — 
never  mind  of  whom,  in 
fine.  If  you  win  a  lady's 
good  graces,  do  you  always 
go  to  the  mess  and  tell 
what  h^ipeoed  ? ' 

'  Not  such  a  fool,  squire ! ' 
says  the  captftin,  surveying  bis  side-ourl  in  the  glass, 

'  Have  you,  Miss  Theo,  told  your  mother  every  word 
you  said  to  Mr.  Joe  Blake,  Junior,  in  the  shrubbery  this 
morning  ? ' 

'  Joe  Blake,  indeed  ! '  cries  Theo  Junior. 
'  And  you,  madi^tnoiselle  ?  That  scented  billet  which 
came  to  you  under  Sir  Thomas's  frank,  have  you  told  us 
all  the  letter  contains  ?  Look  how  she  blushes  1 ,  Aa  red 
as  the  curtcHn,  on.  my  word!  No,  mademoiselle,  we.  ail 
have  our  secrets '  (says  the  squire,  here  making  iiis  best 
French  bow).  '  No,  Theo,  there  was  nothing  in  the  shrub- 
bery— only  nuts,  my  child  !  No,  Miles,  my  son,  we  don't 
tell  all,  even  to  the  most  indulgent  of  fathers — and,  if 
I  tell  what  happened  in  a  landau  on  the  Hampstead  Road, 
on  the  25th  of  May,  X760,  may  the  Chevalier  Buspini  pull 
out  every  tooth  in  my  head  t ' 

'  Pray  tell,  papa  1 '  cries  mamma  ;    '  or,  as  Jobson,  who 
drove  us,  is  in  your  service  now,  perhaps  you  will  have 
1  in  from  the  stables  !    I  insist  upon  your  telhng ! ' 
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'  Wfaftt  is,  then,  this  myat^y  ? '  asks  mademoiselle,  in 
her  pretty  French  acce&t,  o£  my  wife. 

'  jBA,  ma  file  I '  whispers  tie  lady.  '  Tbou  wouldst  ask 
me  what  I  said  ?  I  said  "  Yes !  " — behold  all  I  said.' 
And  ao  'tis  my  wife  h«a  peached,  and  not  I ;  and  this  was 
the  BUBi  of  (MIT  conversation,  a^  the  carriage,  all  too  swiftly 
as  I  thought,  galloped  towards  Hampetead,  and  Sew  back 
a^^ain.  Theo  had  not  agreed  to  fly  in  the  face  of  her 
honoured  parents — ^no  such  thing.  But  ^'e  would  marry 
no  other  person ;  no,  not  if  we  liT«d  to  be  as  old  as 
MethuB^h ;  no,  not  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself  would 
she  take.  Her  heart  she  had  given  away  with  her  papa's 
consent^nay,  order—it  was  not  hers  to  resume.  So  kind 
a  fattier  must  relent  one  of  these  days ;  and,  if  George 
would  keep  his  promise — were  it  now,  or  were  it  in  twenty 
years,  or  wm^  it  in  another  world,  she  knew  she  should 
never  break  hers. 

Hetty's  face  beamed  with  delight  when,  my  little  inter- 
view oyer,  she  saw  Theo's  countenance  wewing  a  sweet 
tranquilhty.  AH  the  doctor's  medicine  has  Hot  done  h«9- 
so  much  ^>od,  the  fond  sister  said.  The  girls  went  home 
aiter  their  act  of  disobedience.  I  gave  up  the  place  which 
I  had  held  during  a  brief  p^od  of  ha}]pines8  by  my  dear 
invalid's  side.  Hetty  skipped  back  into  her  seat,  and 
Charley  on  to  his  box.  He  told  me,  in  after-days,  that 
it  was  a  very  dull,  stupid  sermon  he  had  heard.  The 
little  chap  was  too  orthodox  to  love  Dissentutg  preaohem' 
sermons. 

Hetty  was  not  tie  only  one  of  the  family  who  remarked 
her  sister's  altered  countenance  and  improved  spirits.  I  am 
told  that  on  the  girls'  return  home,  their  mother  embraced 
both  of  them,  especially  the  invalid,  with  mare  than  com- 
mon ardour  of  afEection.  '  There  was  nothing  like  a  countir 
ride,'  Aunt  Lambert  said,  '  for  doing  her  Acex  Theo  good. 
She  had  been  on  the  road  to  Hampstead,  had  she  ?  ^le 
must  have  another  ride  to-morrow.  Heaven  be  blessed, 
my  Lord  Wrotham's  horses  were  at  their  orders  three  or 
ioui  times  a  week,  and  the  sweet  child  might  have  the 
advantage  of  them  ! '  As  for  tire  idea  that  Mr.  Warrington 
mJ^t  have  happened  bo  meet  the  children  <m  their  mive. 
Aunt  X^ambert  never  once  entertained  it,-:~at  leart  spoke 
of  it.  I  leave  anybody  who  is  interdsted  jir  the  matter 
to  guess  whether  Mrs.  Lambert  ooidd  by  any  possibility 
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have  supposed  that  her  daughter  and  her  sweetheart  could 
ever  have  come  together  again.  Do  women  help  each  other 
in  love-perplexities  ?  Do  immen  scheme,  intrigue,  make 
little  plans,  tell  httle  fibs,  provide  httle  amorons  oppor- 
tunities, hang  up  the  rope-laddw,  coax,  wheedle,  myBtify 
the  guardian  or  Abigail,  and  turn  their  attention  away 
while  Strephon  and  Chtoe  are  billing  and  cooing  in  the 
twilight,  or  whisking  off  in  the  post-chaise  to  Gretna  Green  ? 
My  dear  young  folks,  some  people  there  are  of  this  nature; 
and  some  kind  souls  who  have  loved  tenderly  and  truly 
in  their  own  time,  continue  ever  after  to  be  kindly  and 
tenderly  disposed  towards  their  young  successors,  when 
they  begin  to  play  the  same  pretty  game. 

Miss  Prim  doesn't.  If  she  hears  of  two  young  persons 
attached  to  each  other,  it  is  to  snarl  at  them  for  fools,  or 
to  imagine  of  them  all  conceivable  evil.  Because  she  has 
'  a  humpback  herself,  she  is  for  biting  everybody  else's. 
I  believe  if  she  saw  a  pair  of  turtles  cooing  in  a  wood, 
she  would  turn  her  eyes  down,  or  fling  a  stone  to  frighten 
them  ;  but  I  am  speaking,  you  see,  young  ladies,  of  your 
grandmother,  Aunt  Lambert,  who  was  one  great  syllabub 
of  human  kindness  ;  and,  besides,  about  the  aS^r  at  present 
imder  discussion,  how  am  I  ever  to  tell  whether  she  knew 
anything  regarding  it  or  not  ? 

So,  all  she  says  to  Theo  on  her  return  home,  is,  *  Uy 
child,  the  country  air  has  done  you  tA\  the  good  in  the 
world,  and  I  hope  you  will  take  another  drive  to-morrow, 
and  another,  and  another,  and  so  on.' 

'  Don't  yon  think,  papa,  the  ride  has  done  the  child 
most  wonderful  good,  and  must  not  she  be  mode  to  go 
out  in  ti»  air  ? '  Aunt  Lambert  asks  of  the  general,  whm 
he  comes  in  for  supper. 

'Yes,  sure,  if  a  ooadi-and-six  will  do  his  little  Theo 
good,  she  shall  have  it,'  Lambert  says,  '  or  he  will  dr^ 
the  landau  up  Hampstead  Hill  himself,  if  there  are  no 
horses; '  and  so  the  good  man  would  have  spent  freely, 
his  guineas,  or  his  breath,  or  his  blood,  to  give  his  child 
pleasurei  He  was  charmed  at  his  girl's  altered  coun- 
tenance ;  she  picked  a  hit  of  chicken  with  appetite :  she 
drank  a  little  negus,  which  he  made  for  her :  indeed  it 
did  seem  to  be  better  than  thxt  kind  doctor's  best  medicine, 
which  hitherto,  Godwot,  had  been  of  Uttle  Ixrn^t.   Mamma 

■^  gcaoioaa  and  ha^ipy.    Hetty  was  radiant  and  rident. 
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It  ^vas  quite  1^  an  evening  at  home  at  Oakhuist.  Never 
for.  months  past,  never  aince  that  fatal,  cruel  day,  that 
no  one  spoke  of,  had  they  spent  an  evening  so  delightful. 

But,  if  the  other  women  chose  to  ooax  and  cajole  the 
good,  simple  father,  Theo  herself  was  too  honest  to  continue 
for  long  even  that  sweet  and  fond  delusion.  When,  for 
the  third  or  fourth  time,  he  comes  back  to  the  delightful 
theme  of  his  daughter's  improved  health,  and  aska,  '  What 
has  done  it  ?  Is  it  the  country  air  ?  is  it  the  Jesuit's 
bark  ?  is  it  the  new  medicine  ?  ' 

'  Can't  you  think,  dear,  what  it  is  T '  she  says,  laying 
a  hand  upon  her  father's,  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice, 
peorhapa,  but  eyes  that  are  quite  open  and  bri^t. 

'  And  what  is  it,  my  child  ? '  asks  the  general. 

'  It  is  because  I  have  seMi  him  again,  papa  ! '  she  says. 

The  other  two  women  turned  pale,  and  Theo'a  heart 
too  b^ins  to  palpitate,  and  her  cheek  to  whiten,  as  she 
continues  to  look  in  her  father's  scared  face. 

'  It  was  not  wrong  to  see  him,'  she  continues,  more 
quickly ;  *  it  would  have  been  wrong  not  to  tell  you.' 
.  '  Great  God ! '  groans  the  father,  drawing  his  hand  back, 
,and  with  such  a  dreadful  grief  in  his  countenance,  that 
Hetty  runs  to  her  almost  swooning  sister,  clasps  her  to 
her  heart,  and  cries  out,  rapidly,  'Theo  knew  nothing  of 
it,  sir  !    It  was  my  doing — it  was  all  my  doing ! ' 

.  Theo  li£s  on  her  sister's  neck,  and  kisses  it  twenty,  fifty 
times. 

'  Women,  women !  are  you  playing  with  my  honour  ? ' 
cries  the  fathw,  bursting  out  with  a  fierce  exclamation. 

Aunt  Lambert  sobs,  wildly,  '  Martin  !  Martm  1 '  '  Don't 
Bay  a  word  to  her  ! '  i^;ain  calls  out  Hetty,  and  falls  baok 
heraelf  sta^ering  towards  the  wall,  for  Theo  has  fainted 
on  her  ehoulder. 

I  was  taking  my  breakfast  next  morning,  with  what 
appetite  I  might,  when  my  door  opens,  and  my  faithful 
black  announces,  '  Genoral  Lambert.'  At  once  I  saw,-  by 
the  general's  face,  that  the  yesterday's  traiwaotion  was 
known  to  him.  '  Yoor  accomfdicea  did  noi  etadeea'  the 
general  said,  as  soon  as  my  servant  had  l^t  us,  '  but  sided 
with  you  against  their  ^her — a  proof  how  desirable  clan- 
destine meetings  are.  It  was  from  Iheo  hstself  I  heard 
that  she  had  seen  you.' 

'  Acoomplioes, .  air ! '  I  said  (perh^ie  not  il^fwilling  to 
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turn  the  conTMBation  from  the  reai  point  alt  issue).  *  You 
know  how  fondly  and  dutifully  your  young  people  reg*rd 
their  father.  If  they  aide  against  you  in  this  instance,  it 
must  be  because  justice  is  against  you.  A  man  like  you 
is  not  going  to  set  up  mc  voto  sic  pibeo  as  the  sole  law  in 
his  family ! ' 

'  Psha  !  Qeorge,'  cries  the  general.  '  For  though  we  are 
parted,  God  forbid  I  should  dmire  that  wie  should  oeose 
to  love  each  other.  I  had  your  promise  that  you  would 
not  seek  to  see  her.' 

'  Nor  did  I  go  to  her,  sir,'  I  said,  turning  red,  no  doubt ; 
for  though  this  was  truth,  I  own  it  was  untrue. 

'  You  mean  she  was  brought  to  you  ?  '  saya  Theo'e  father, 
in  great  agitation.  '  Is  it  behind  Hater's  petticoat  that 
you  will  shelter  youzself  t  What  a  fine  defence  for  a 
geaUemon ! ' 

'  Well,  I  won't  screen  mya^  behind  the  poor  child,' 
I  replied.  '  To  m>eak  as  I  did  was  to  make  an  attempt 
at  evasion,  and  I  am  ill  accustomed  to  dissemble.  I  did 
not  infringe  the  letter  of  my  agrewnent,  but  I  acted  agunst 
the  spirit  of  it.    From  this  moment  i  annul  it  altogether.' 

'  You  break  your  word  given  to  me  I '  cries  Mr.  Lambert. 

'  I  recall  a  hasty  promise  made  on  a  suddm  at  a  moment 
of  extreme  excitement  and  perturbation.  Mo  mim  can  be 
for  ever  hound  by  words  uttered  at  such  a  time ;  and, 
what  is  more,  no  man  of  hoaour  or  humanity,  Mr.  Lsisbert, 
would  try  to  bind  him.' 

'  Dishonour  to  me  I  air,'  ezolaimt  the  general. 

'  Yes,  if  the  phrase  is  to  be  shuttlecoaked  between  us  ! ' 
I  answered,  hody.  '  lliere  can  be  no  question  about 
love,  or  mutual  regard,  or  difference  of  age,  when  tiiat 
word  is  used  :  and  were  you  my  own  father — and  I  love 
you  better  than  a  father,  Uncle  Lambert,— I  would  not 
beax  it !  What  have  I  done  i  I  have  seen  the  woman 
whom  I  conaider  my  wife  hafoce  Qod  and  man,  and  if  she 
oAllfl  me  I  mil  Bke  her  BSain;  If  she  comes  to  me,  here 
is  my  home  for  her,  and'^e  half  of  the  httle  I  have.  "Tia 
you,  who  have  no  right,  having  made  nie  the  gift,  to  leeiunB 
it.  Beoaose  my  mother  taunts  you  najusUy,  are  you  to 
visit  Jtfrs.  Eemoad'a  wrong  uptm  this  tender,  innocent 
creature  1  You  prdfess  to  lore  your  daughter,  and  you 
can't  bear  a  little  wounded  pride  for  her  sake.  Better 
■He  Bhould  pecish  away  ip  misery,  than-  an  old  woman  in 
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ViFginift  should  say  that  Mr.  I^nibert  had  schemed  to 
many  one  o{  his  daughters.  Say  that  to  satisfy  what  yon 
caU  hcmour  aoid  I  call  aelfi^nesa,  -we  paj't,  we  break  our 
bearta  wellnigh,  we  rally,  we  try  to  forget  eadi  other,  we 
marry  elsewhere  ?  Can  any  man  be  to  my  dear  as  I  bave 
been  ?  God  forUd  !  Can  any  woman  be  to  me  what  she 
is  ?  You  ihall  marry  her  to  tfc©  Prince  of  Wales  to-morrow, 
and  it  is  a  coWtutlice  and  treason.  How  can  we,  bow  can 
you,  undo  the  promises  we  have  made  to  each  other  before 
Heaven  ?  You  may  putt  us  :  and  she  will  die  as  surely 
as  if  she  were  Jephthah's  daughter.  Have  you  made  any 
vow  to  Heaven  to  compass  her  murder  ?  Kill  her  if  you 
conceive  your  promise  so  binds  you :  but  this  I  swear, 
that  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  so  that  I  may  here  formally 
reeall  a  hasty  pledge  which  I  gave,  and  that,  call  me  when 
she  will,  I  will  come  to  her  ! ' 

No  doubt  this  speech  was  made  with  the  flurry  and 
agitation  belonging  to  Mr.  Warrington's  youth,  and  with 
tbe  firm  conviction  that  de^ji  would  iufalhbly  carry  ofi 
one  or  both  of  the  parties,  in  case  their  worldly  separation 
was  inevitably  decreed.  Who  does  not  believe  his  first 
paasion  eternal  ?  Having  watched  the  world  since  and 
seen  the  rise,  progress,  and — alas,  that  I  must  say  it ! — 
deoay  of  other  amours,  I  may  smile  now  as  I  think  of  my 
own -youthful  errors  and  ardours  ;  but,  if  it  be  a  superstition, 
I  had  lather  hold  it ;  I  hod  rather  think  that  neith^  of  us 
could  have  hved  with  any  other  mate,  and  that,  of  all  its 
innumerable  creatures.  Heaven  decreed  these  special  two 
should  be  joined  tc^etber. 

'  We  must  come,  then,  to  what  I  had  fain  have  ^mu^ 
myself,'  says  the  general,  in  reply  to  my  outbreak ;  *  to  an 
unfriendly  separation.  When  I  meet  you,  Mr.  Warrington, 
I  must  know  you  no  more.  I  must  order — and  they  will 
not  do  other  than  obey  me— my  family  and  obildren  not  to 
jeoogniee  you  when  they  see  you,  since  you  will  not  recog- 
nize in  yxfUF  intercourse  with  me  the  respect  due  to  my  age, 
the  courtesy  <4  gmitlemen.  I  had  hoped  so  fat  from  your 
sense  of  honour,  and  th6  idea  I  had  formed  of  you,  that, 
in  my  present  great  grief  and  perplexity,  I  should  have 
found  you  willmg  to  sootite  and  help  me  as  far  as  you 
m^t--for,  God  knows,  I  have  need  d  everybody's  sym- 
p«3iy.  But,  instead  cmE  hdp,  you  fling  obstaoles  in  my 
way.    Instead  of  a  friemW^a   f^ftdous  Heaven   pardon 
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me  ! — ^I  find  in  you  an  enemy  !  An  enemy  to  tfae  peaoe  of 
my  home  and  the  honour  of  my  children,  sir !  And  aa 
such  I  shall  treat  you,  and  know  how  to  deal  with  you, 
when  you  molest  me  ! ' 

And  waving  his  hand  to  me,  and  putlmg  on  his  hat, 
Mr.  Lambert  hastily  quitted  my  apartment. 

I  was  confounded,  and  bdiered,  indeed,  there  was  war 
between  us.  The  brief  happiness  of  yesterday  was  clouded 
over  and  gone,  and  I  thought  that  never  since  the  day  of 
the  first  separation  had  I  felt  00  exquisitely  unhappy  as 
now,  when  the  bitterness  of  quarrel  was  added  to  the 
pangs  of  parting,  and  I  stood  not  only  alone  but  friendless. 
In  the  course  of  one  year's  conatant  intimacy  I  had  come 
to  regard  Lambert  with  a  reverence  and  afiection  which 
I  had  never  before  felt  for  any  mortal  man  except  my 
dearest  Harry,  That  his  face  should  be  turned  from  me 
in  anger  was  as  if  the  buti  had  gcme  out  of  my  sj^ere, 
and  ail  was  dark  around  me.  ^d  yet  I  felt  sure  that 
in  withdrawing  the  hasty  ]^omise  I  had  made  not  to  see 
Theo,  I  was  acting  rightly— that  my  fidelity  to  her,  as  hers 
now  to  me,  was  paramount  to  all  other  ties  of  duty  or 
obedience,  and  that,  ceremony  or  none,  I  was  hers,  first 
and  before  all.  Promises  were  passed  between  ua,  from 
which  no  parent  oould  alwolve  either ;  and  all  the  priests 
in  Christendom  could  no  more  than  attest  and  confirm  the 
saored  oontraot  which  had  tacitly  been  ratified  between  us. 

I  saw  Jack  Lambert  by  chanoe  that  day,  aa  I  went 
mechanically  to  my  not  unusu^  haunt,  the  library  of  l^e 
new  Museum ;  and  with  the  impetuousnees  of  youth, 
and  eager  to  impart  my  sorrow  to  some  one,  I  took  him 
out  of  the  room  and  led  him  about  the  gardens,  and  poured 
out  my  grief  to  him.  I  did  not  much  care  for  Jadt  {vho  in 
truth  was  somewhat  of  a  prig,  and  not  a  httle  pompous 
and  wearisome  with  his  lAtin  quotsttons)  except  in  the 
time  of  my  own  sorrow,  whrai  I  would  fasten  mwn  him 
or  any  one ;  and  having  suffered  himself  in  his  affair  with 
the  little  American,  being  haud  i^narus  medi  (as  I  knew 
he  would  say),  I  found  the  college  gentlentan  ready  to 
compassionate  another's  misery.  I  told  him,  what  has 
here  been  represented  at  greater  length,  of  my  yesterday's 
meeting  with  his  sister;  of  n^  interview  with  his  fathw 
in  the  morning ;  of  my  det^^aiination  at  all  hazards  never 
"'art  with  'Okio.    When  I  found  from  the  various  quota- 
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tions  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  which  he  uttered 
that  he  leaned  to  my  Bide  in  the  dispute,  I  thou^t  him 
a  man  of  great  sense,  olung  eagerly  to  bis  elbow,  and 
bestowed  upon  him  much  more  aSectJon  than  he  was  accus- 
tomed at  other  times  to  have  from  me.  I  walked  wiih 
him  up  to  hte  father's  lodgings  in  Itean  Street ;  saw  him 
enter  at  the  dear  door  ;  surveyed  the  house  from  without 
with  a  sickening  desire  to  know  from  its  exterior  appeanuice 
how  my  beloved  fared  within ;  and  called  for  »  bottle 
at  the  coffee-house  where  I  waited  Jack's  return.  I  called 
him  brother  when  I  sent  him  away.  I  fondled  him  as  the 
condemned  wretch  at  Newgate  hangs  about  the  jailer  or 
the  parson,  or  any  one  who  h  kind  to  him  in  his  misery. 
I  drank  a  whole  bottle  <rf  wine  at  the  coffee-houee — by  the 
way.  Jack's  Coffee-house  was  its  name — called  another. 
I  thought  Jack  would  never  come  back. 

He  appeared  at  length  with  rather  a  scored  face ;  and, 
coining  to  my  box,  poured  out  for  himself  two  or  three 
bumpers  from  my  second  bottle,  and  then  fell  to  his  story, 
which,  to  me  at  least,  was  not  a  little  interesting.  My  poor 
Theo  was  keeping  her  room,  it  appeared,  being  much 
agitated  by  the  occurrences  of  yestwday ;  and  Jack  had 
crane  home  in  time  to  &id  dinner  on  table ;  after  which  his 
good  father  held  forth  upon  the  occurrences  of  the  mormi^, 
being  anxious  and  able  to  speak  more  freely,  he  said,  because 
his  eldest  son  was  present  and  Theodosia  was  not  in  the 
room.  The  general  stated  what  had  happened  at  my 
lodgings  between  me  and  him.  He  bade  Hester  be  silent, 
who  indeed  was  as  dumb  as  a  mouse,  poor  thing  !  he  told 
Aunt  Lambert  (who  was  indulging  in  that  madefaction  of 
pocket-handkerchiefs  which  I  have  before  described), 
and  with  something  Uke  an  imprecation,  that  the  women 
were  all  against  him,  and  pimps  (he  called  them)  for  <Hie 
another  ;  and  frantically  turning  round  to  Jock,  asked 
what  was  his  view  in  the  matt«r  ? 

To  his  father's  surprise  and  his  mother's  and  sister's 
delight  Jack  made  a  speech  on  my  side.  He  ruled  with 
me  (citing  what  ancient  authorities  I  don't  know),  that 
the  ntatter  had  gone  out  of  the  hands  of  the  parents  on 
either  side  ;  that  having  given  their  consent,  some  months 
previously,  the  elders  hsd  put  themselves  out  of  court. 
Thou|^  he  did  not  hold  with  a  great,  a  reepectable,  he 
might  say  a  host  of  divines,  those  sacramental  views  of 
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the  marriage-ceremony — ^for  which  there  wae  a.  great  deal 
to  be  said — yet  he  held  it,  if  posaible,  even  more  sacredly 
tlian  they ;  conceiving  that  though  marriages  tv«re  made 
before  the  oivil  magistrate,  and  without  the  priest,  yet  they 
were,  b^ore  Heaven,  binding  and  indissoluble. 

'  It  ia  not  muely,  air,'  say»  Jack,  turning  to  his  father, 
'  those  whom  I,  John  lAmoert,  Priest,  have  joined,  let  no 
man  put  asunder ;  it  is  ^lose  whom  God  haa  joined  let 
no  man  separate.'  (Here  he  took  o£E  hie  hat,  aa  he  told 
the  story  to  me.)  '  My  views  are  clear  upon  the  point, 
and  surely  these  young  people  were  joined,  or  permitted 
to  plight  themselves  to  each  other  by  the  consent  of  you, 
the  priest  of  your  own  family.  My  viewS)  I  say,  are  clear, 
and  I  will  lay  them  down  at  length  in  a  series  of  two  or 
three  discourses  which,  no  doubt,  will  satisfy  you.  Upon 
which,'  says  Jack, '  my  father  said,  "  I  am  satisfied  already, 
my  dear  boy,"  and  my  lively  little  Het  (who  has  much 
arehnese)  whispers  to  me,  ''  Japk,  mother  and  I  will  moke 
you  a  dozen  shirts,  aa  sure  as  eggs  ia  eggs." 

'  Whilst  we  were  talking,'  i&,  lamb^^i  resumed,  '  my 
sister,  Theodoaia,  made  her  appearance,  I  must  aay  v^y 
much  agitated  and  pale,  kissed  our  father,  and  sat  down 
at  his  side,  and  took  a  sippet  c^  toast — (my  dear  George, 
this  port  is  excellent,  and  I  drink  your  health) — and  took 
a  sippet  of  toast  and  dipped  it  in  his  negus, 

'  "  You  ^ould  have  been  here  to  hear  Jack's  sermon  !  " 
says  Ue&ter.     "  He  has  been  preaching  most  beautifully." 

'  "  Has  he  ? "  asks  Theodosia,  who  is  too  languid  and 
weak,  poor  thing,  much  to  care  for  the  exercises  of  eloquence, 
or  the  display  of  authorities,  such  as  I  must  own,'  says 
Jack,  '  it  was  given  to  me  this  afternoon  to  bring  forw&rd. 

'  "  He  has  talked  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  by  Shrews- 
bury clock,"  says  my, father,  though  I  certainly  had  not 
talked  so  long  or  half  so  long  by  my  otLm  watch.  "  And  his 
discourse  has  been  you,  my  dear,"  says  papa,  playing 
\nth  Theodosia's  hand. 

'  "Me,  papa  ?  " 

*  "  You  and — and  Mr.  Wacrington:-^md — and  George, 
my  love,"  says  papa,  Upcm  whidi '  (says  Mr.  Jack)  '  my 
sister  caeoe  closer  to  the  general,  and  laid  her  heiwl  upon 
him,  and  wept  upon  hie  shoulder. 

'"  This  is  different,  sir,"  says  I,  "  toapasoagelremembei 
Ml  PoiMnnitM.'!  .         ,  .1      ....C.(Hi';k' 
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*  "  In  Paiiatrmagf  IniJeed  !  "  said  the  general. '  "  i\iid 
pray  who  was  he  ?  " 

'  I  smiled  at  my  father's  simpHcity  in  exposing  his 
i^(»»noe  before  bia  children.  "  Wien  Ulyaaes  was 
taking  away  Penelope  from  her  father,  the  king  hB«teiied 
after  hie  daughter  and  bridegroom,  and  besou^t  his 
darling  to  return.  Whereupon,  it  ia  related,  Ulysses 
offered  her  her  choice, — whether  she  would  return,  or  go 
on  with  him  ?  Upon  which  the  daughter  of  Icariug  covered 
her  face  with  her  veil.  For  want  of  a  veil  my  siater  has 
taken  refuge  in  your  waistcoat,  Bir,"  I  said,  and  we  all 
langhed  ;  thou^  my  mother  vowed  that  if  such  a  prc^osal 
had  been  made  to  her,  or  Penelope  had  been  a  girl  of  spirit^ 
she  would  have  gone  home  with  her  father  that  instant. 

'"But  I  am  not  a  girl  of  any  spirit,  dear  mother  !  "  says 
Theodosia,  still  in  gremio  patria.  I  do  not  remember  that 
this  habit  of  caressing  was  frequent  in  my  own  yoath,' 
continues  Jack.  '  But  alter  some  more  discourse.  Brother 
Warrington  !  I  bethought  me  of  you,  and  left  my  parents 
insisting  upon  Theodosia  returning  to  bed.  The  lat« 
transactions  have,  it  appears,  weakened  and  agitftted 
her  much.  I  myself  hare  8xperienc«d,  in  my  own  case, 
how  full  of  aolliciti  timoris  is  a  certain  passion  ;  how  it  raoks 
the  spirits  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt,  if  carried  far  enough, 
or  indulged  to  the  extent  to  which  women  who  have  little 
philosophy  will  permit  it  to  go — I  make  no  doubt,  I  say, 
ia  ultimately  injurious  to  the  health.  My  service  to  you, 
brother  ! ' 

From  grief  to  hope,  how  rapid  the  change  was  !  What 
a  flood  of  happiness  poured  into  my  soul,  and  glowed  in 
my  whole  being  !  Landlord,  more  port  !  Would  honest 
Jack  have  drunk  a  bin  full  I  would  have  treated  him ;  and, 
to  say  truth.  Jack's  sympathy  was  .large  in  this  case,  and 
it  had  been  generous  all  day.  I  decline  to  score  the  bottles 
of  port :  and  place  to  the  fabulous  computations  of  inter- 
ested waiters,  the  amount  scored  againstme  in  the  reckoning. 
Jack  was  my  dearest,  best  of  brothers.  My  friendship  for 
him  I  swore  should  be  eternal.  If  I  could  do  him  any 
service,  were  it  a  bishopric,  by  George  !  he  should  have 
it.  He  says  I  was  interrupted  by  the  watchman 
rhapsodizit^  verses  beneath  the  loved  one's  window.  I 
know  not.  I  know  I  awoke  joyfully  and  rapturously,  in 
spite  of  a  racking  headache  the  next  morning. 
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Nor  did  I  icnow  the  extent  of  my  h&ppiness  quite,  or 
the  entire  conversion  of  my  dear  noble  enemy  of  the  previous 
morning.  It  must  have  beea  galling  to  the  [H^de  of  an 
elder  man  to  have  to  yield  to  representations  and  objectionfi 
couched  in  language  bo  little  dutiful  as  that  I  had  used 
towards  Mr,  Lambert.  But  the  true  Christian  gentleman, 
retiring  from  his  talk  with  me,  mortified  and  wounded  by 
my  asperity  of  remonstrance,  as  well  as  by  the  pain  which 
he  saw  his  beloved  daughter  suffer,  went  thoughtfully 
and  sadly  to  his  business,  as  he  subsequently  told  me, 
and  in  the  afternoon  (as  his  custom  not  anfrequently  was), 
into  a  church  which  was  open  tor  prayers.  And  it  was 
here,  on  his  knees,  submitting  his  case  in  the  quarter 
whither  he  frequently,  though  privately,  came  for  guidance 
and  comfort,  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  child  "was 
right  in  her  persistent  fidelity  to  me,  and  himself  wrong 
in  demanding  her  utter  submisBion.  Hence  Jack's  cause 
was  won  almost  before  he  began  to  plead  it ;  and  the 
brave,  gentle  heart,  whldi  could  bear  no  rancour,  which 
bled  at  inflicting  pain  on  those  it  loved,  which  even  shrank 
from  asserting  authority  or  demanding  submission,  was 
only  too  glad  to  return  to  its  natural  pulses  of  love  and 
affection. 


,,  Google 


CHAPTER  LXXVni 


N  esamining  the  old  papers 
at  home,  years  aftenvords, 
I  found,  docketed  and 
labelled  with  my  mother's 
well  -  known  neat  hand- 
writing,  '  From  London, 
April,  1760.  My  aga'a 
dreadful  letter.'  When  it 
came  to  be  mine  I  burnt  the 
document,  not  choosing  that 
that  atory  of  domestic  grief 
and  disunion  should  remain 
amongst  our  family  annals 
for  future  Warringtone  to 
gaze  on,  mayhap,  and  dis- 
obedient sons  to  hold  up 
as  examples  of  foregone  domestic  rebellions,  for  similar 
reasons,  I  have  destroyed  the  paper  which  my  mother 
dispatched  to  me  at  this  time  of  tyranny,  revolt,  annoy- 
ance, and  irritation. 

Maddened  by  the  pangs  of  separation  from  my  mistress, 
and  not  unrif^tly  considering  that  Mrs.  Esmond  was  the 
prime  cause  of  the  greatest  grief  and  misery  which  had 
ever  befallen  me  in  the  world,  I  wrote  home  to  Virginia 
a  letter,  which  might  have  been  more  temperate,  it  is  tme, 
bnt  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  maintKin  the  extremeet 
respect  and  reticence.  I  said  I  did  not  know  by  what 
motives  she  had  been  influenced,  but  that  I  held  her 
answerable  for  the  misery  of  my  future  hfe,  which  she 
had  chosen  wilfully  to  mar  uid  render  wretched.  She 
had  occasioned  a  separation  between  me  and  a  virtuous 
Mid  innocent  young  creature,  whose  own  hopes,  health, 
and  happiness  were  cast  down  tor  ever  hy  Mrs.  Esmond's 
interference.  The  deed  was  done,  as  I  feared,  and  I  would 
ofler  no  comment  upoa  the  conduct  of  the  perpetratcv, 
who  was  answerable  to  Glod  ai<Hie  ;  but  I  did  not  disguise 
fFom  my  mothw  that  the  injury  which  she  had  done  me 
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was  so  dreadful  and  mortal,  that  her  life  or  mine  could 
never  repair  it ;  that  the  tie  of  my  allegiance  was  broken 
towards  her,  and  that  I  never  could  be,  as  heretofore,  her 
dutiful  and  respectful  son. 

Madam  Esmond  reified  to  me  in  a  letter  of  very  great 
dignity  (her  style  and  correspondence  were  extraordinarily 
elegant  and  fine).  She  uttered  not  a  single  reproach  or 
hard  word,  but  coldly  gave  me  to  understand  &at  it  vas 
before  that  avful  tribunal  of  God  she  had  referred  the  case 
between  us,  and  asked  for  counsel ;  that,  in  respect  of  her 
own  conduct,  as  a  mother,  she  was  ready,  in  all  humility, 
to  face  it.  Might  I,  as  a  son,  be  equally  able  to  answer 
for  .myself,  and  to  show,  when  the  Great  Judge  demanded 
the  question  of  me,  whether  I  had  done  my  own  duty, 
and  honoured  my  father  and  mother  1  0  popoi,  my 
grandfather  has  quoted  in  his  memoir  a  hne  of  Homer, 
ahowii^  how  in  our  troubles  and  griefs  the  gods  are  always 
called  in  question.  When  our  pride,  our  avarice,  our 
interest,  our  desire  to  domineer,  are  worked  apon,  aire  we 
not  for  ever  pestering  Heaven  to  decide  ia  Hamr  favour  ? 
In  our  great  American  quarrel,  did  we  hot  on  both  sides 
M>peal  to  the  skies  as  to  the  justice  of  our  causes,  siug 
Te  Deum  for  victory,  and  boldly  express  our  oooSdence 
that  tbe  ri^t  should  prevail  ?  Waa  America  right  because 
she  was  victorious  ?  Ti^n  I  supptrae  Poland  was  wrong 
because  she  was  defeated  ? — How  am  I  waadertQg  into  this 
digression  about  Fdand,  America,  and  what  not,  and 
all  the  while  thinking  of  a  little  woman  now  iio  more, 
who  appealed  to  Heaven  and  confronted  it  with  a  Uiousuwl 
texts  out  of  its  own  book;  because  her  soa  wanted  tomake 
a  marrii^e  not  of  her  liking  !  We  appeal,  we  imprecate, 
we  go  down  on  oui  knees,  we  demand  ble^ings,  we- shrink 
aut  f or  sfflibwice  accoitliiig .  to  Iftw  ;  tbe  greart  coarse  of 
the  great  world  moved  on  i  we  pant,  uid  Mrive,  and 
struggle ;  we  tkate ;  we  rag^;  we  weep  passionate  tears  ; 
w^  reconcilje ;  we  race  utd  win ;  we  race  and  lose  ;  we 
past  away,  ^and  other  ■  little:  stcugglers  succeed ;  our  days 
are  spbnt|,oar  jiight  comes,  am  anotberr morning  risQs, 
which. ^ines  tin  ^UB  t*o  mofte. 

:  My  Ittbev  to  Miftdam  Esmond,  anmouDoing  my'DeToEt  and 
disobediwice  (perhaps  I  mysdf  was  a  littiepKoud  of  tiie 
oem^osition  o£  that  document],  I  showed  iadtiplicafae  to 

■■  Lainbert,  because  J  widied  him  to  widec9tand  what 
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my  relations  to  my  mothw  were,  and  how  I  was  determined, 
whatever  of  threats  or  quarreJa  the-  future  might  bring, 
sever  for  my  own  part  to  oonsider  my  separation  from 
Theo  as  other  than  a  forced  (Mie.  Whenever  I  could  see 
her  again  I  would.  My  word  given  to  her  was  in  aeeula 
aeculomta,  ov  binding  at  least  as  long  as  my  life  should 
endure.  I  implied  that  the  girl  waa  similarly  bound  to 
me,  SAid  her  poor  father  knew  indeed  as  much.  He  might 
s^)aiite  us  ;  as  iie  might  give  her  a  doac'  of  poison,  and 
the  gentle,  obedient  creature  would  take  it  and  die  ;  but 
the  dJeath  or  separation  would  he  his  doing  :  let  him  answer 
them.  Now  he  was  tender  about  his  children  to  weakness, 
and  could  not  have  th^  heart  to  submit  any  one  of  them — 
this  one  especially — to  torture.  We  had  tried  to  part :  wo 
Gotdd  not.  He  had  endeavoured  to  separate  us :  It  was 
more  than  was  in  his  power.  The  bars  were  up,  but  the 
young  couple — the  maid  within  and  the  knight  without — 
were  loving  each  other  all  the  same.  The  wall  was  built, 
but  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  were  whispering  on  either  side. 
In  tJiie  midst  of  all  his  grief  and  p^plexity.  Uncle  Lambert 
had  plenty  of  humour,  and  could  not  but  see  that  his  rote 
was  rath^  a  sorry  one.  Ij^t  was  beginning  to  show 
throuf^  that  lime  and  rough  plaster  of  t^e  wall :  the 
love*s  w«xe  geCtii^;  their  hands  through,  tiien  their  heads 
through— indeed,  it  was  wall's  best  business  to  retire. 

I  foiTget  what  happened  stage  by  stage  and  day  by  day ; 
nor,  for  the  instruction  of  future  ages,  does  it  much  matter. 
WWn  my  descendants  have  love  scrapes  of  their  own,  they 
will  find  their  own  means  of  getting  out  of  their  troubles.. 
I  believe  I  did  not  go  back  to  Deaa  Street,  but  that  practice 
of  driving  in  the  6pen  air  was  considered  most  healthful 
for  MifisXamb^.  I.  got  a  fine  horse,  and  rode  by  the 
sideiof  her  carriage.  I^e  old  woman  at  Tott^iham  Court 
came  to  know  both  of  us  quite  well,  and  nod  and  wink 
in  the  most  friendly  manner  when  we  passed  by.  I  fancy 
the  old  Goody  was  not  unaccustomed  to  inttoest  hoaelf  in 
young  couples,  and  has  dispensed  the  hosfHtality  of  her 
*  roadside  cottage  to  more  than  one  pair. 

The  doctor  and  the  country  air  effected  aprodigious  cure 
9poU  Miss  Lambert.  Hetty  iil«»,ys  attended  as  duenna, 
and  soiufitimee  of  his  holiday,  A^ster  Charley  rode  my 
horse  when  I  got  into  the  carriage.  What  a  deal  of  love- 
tnaktDg  Miss  Ifatty  heofd  I— with  what  exemplary  paCitaw 
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she  listened  io  it !  I  do  not  say  ahe  went  to  hear  the 
Uethodist  Bormons  any  more,  but  'tis  certain  that  when 
we  had  a  closed  oarriage  she  would  veiy  kindly  and  con- 
siderately look  out  of  the  window.  Then,  what  heaps 
of  letters  there  were !— what  running  to  and  bo  I  Gumbo's 
bandy  legs  were  for  ever  on  the  trot  frOm  my  quarters  to 
Dean  Street ;  and,  on  my  accooat  at  her  own,  Mrs.  Molly, 
the  girls'  maid,  was  for  ever  bringing  back  answers  to 
Bloomsbunr.  By  the  time  when  the  autumn  leaves  be^^n 
to  turn  pale.  Miss  Theo's  rosea  were  in  full  bloom  again, 
and  my  good  Doctor  Heberden's  cure  was  pronounced 
to  be  com^te.  What  else  happened  during  this  blessed 
period  T  Mr.  Warrington  completed  his  great  tragedy  of 
Pocahontas,  which  was  not  only  accepted  by  Mr.  Garriok 
this  time  (his  friend  Dr.  Johnson  having  spoken  riot  un- 
favourably of  the  work),  but  my  friend  and  cousin,  Hagan, 
was  eng^ed  by  the  manage  to  perform  the  part  of  the 
hero,  Captain  Smith.  Hagan's  engagement  wex  hot  made 
before  it  was  wanted.  I  had  helped  him  and  his  family 
with  means  disproportioned,  perhaps,  to  my  power, 
especially  considering  my  feud  with  Madam  Esmond,  whose 
answer  to  my  angry  missive  of  April  came  to  me  towards 
autumn,  and  who  wrote  back  from  Virginia  with  war  tor 
war,  controlment  for  controlment.  These  menaces,  how- 
ever, frightened  me  little  :  my  poor  mother's  thunder  could 
not  ream  me ;  and  my  conscience,  or  casuistry,  supplied 
me  with  other  interpretations  for  her  texts  of  Scripture, 
so  that  her  oracles  had  not  the  least  weight  with  me  in 
frightening  me  from  my  purpose.  How  my  new  loves 
speeded  I  neither  informed  her,  nor  any  other  members 
of  my  matwnal  or  paternal  family,  who,  on  both  sides, 
had  been  bitter  against  my  marriage.  Of  whi^  use  wrang- 
ling with  them  t  It  was  better  to  carpers  diem  and  its 
sweet  loves  and  pleasures,  and  to  leave  the  railers  to  gnuabie, 
or  the  seniors  to  advise,  at  their  ease. 

Besides  Madam  Esmcmd  I  had,  it  must  be  owned,  in 
the  frantic  rage  of  my  temporuy  aepaiation,  addressed 
notes  of  wondrous  sucaam  to  my  Uncle  Warrington,  to 
my  Amit  Madame  de  BerhHt^n,  and  to  my  Lord  or  I^dy 
of  Castlewood  (I  forget  to  which  individually),  thanking 
them  for  the  trouble  whiah  th^  had  taken  in  preventing  Uie 
dearest  happiness  of  my  life,  and  promising  them  a  otHre- 

'Ending  gratitude  from  their  obliged  relative.    Business 
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brought  the  jovial  baronet  and  his  family  to  London 
somewhat  earlier  than  ueual,  and  Madame  do  Bernstein 
was  never  sorry  to  get  back  to  Clarges  Street  and  hex 
cards.  I  saw  them.  They  found  me  perfectly  well.  They 
eonclnded  the  match  was  broken  oS,  and  I  did  not 
choose  to  undeceive  them.  The  baroness  took  heart 
at  seeing  how  cheerful  I  was,  and  made  many  sly  jokes 
aboat  my  philosophy,  and  my  prudent  behaviour  as  a  man 
of  the  world.  She  was,  as  ever,  bent  upon  finding  a  rich 
match  for  me-:  and  I  fear  I  paid  muiy  comphments  at  her 
honse  to  a  rich  young  soap-boiler's  daughter  from  Mile 
End,  whom  the  worthy  bareness  wished  to  place  in  my 
arms. 

'  You  court  her  with  infinite  wit'  and  esprit,  my  dear,' 
says  my  jdeased  kinswoman, '  but  she  does  not  understand 
half  you  say,  and  the  otjier  half,  I  think,  frightens  her. 
This  ton  de  persiflage  is  very  well  in  our  society,  but  you 
must  be  sparing  of  it,  my  dear  nephew,  amongst  theae 
rt^eritrs.' 

MisB  Badge  married  a  young  gentleman  of  royal  dignity, 
though  shattered  fortunes,  from  a  neighbouring  idand ; 
and  I  trust  Mrs.  Maokshane  has  ere  this  pudoned  my  levity. 
There  was  another  person  besides  miss  at  my  aunt's  house, 
who  did  not  understand  my  peraifiage  much  better  than 
miss  herself;  and  that  was  a  lady  who  bad  seen  James 
the  Second's  reign,  and  who  was  alive  and  as  worldly  aa 
ever  in  King  Geoi^'s.  I  loved  to  be  with  her  :  but  that 
my  httle  folks  have  access  to  this  volume,  I  could  put 
down  a  hundred  stories  of  the  great  old  folks  whonl  she  had 
known  in  the  great  old  days — of  George  the  First  and  his 
ladies,  of  St.  John  and  Marlborough,  of  bis  reigning  Majesty 
and  the  late  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  causes  of  the  quarrel 
between  them — but  my  modest  muse  pipes  for  boys  and 
virgins.  Son  Miles  does  not  care  about  Court  stories, 
or  if  be  doth,  has  a  fresh  budget  from  Oarlton  House, 
quite  as  bad  as  the  worst  of  our  old  baroness.  No,  my 
dear  wife,  thou  hast  no  need  to  shake  thy  powdered  locks 
at  me  !  Papa  is  not  going  to  scandalize  hia  nurseir  with 
Old  World  gossip,  nor  bring  a  blush  over  our  chaste  oread- 
and -butter. 

But  this  piece  of  scandal  I  cannot  help.  My  annt  used 
to  tell  it  with  infeute  gusto ;  f or*  to  do  her  justice,  she 
hated  your  would-be  good  people,  and  aniggerwi  over  t^ 
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faults  of  the  seU-styled  righteous  with  uncommon  satis- 
faotion.  In  her  lopter  daya  she  h»d  no  hypocrisy,  at  least ; 
and  in  so  far  was  better  than  some  wbite- washed  .  .  .  Well, 
to  the  atOry.  My  Lady  Warrington,  one  of  the  tallest  ctod 
the  most  virtuous  of  her  sex,  who  had  goodness  for  ever 
on  her  lips  and  '  Heavwi  in  her  eye',  like  the  woman  in 
Mr.  Addison's  tedious  tragedy  (^diiob  has  kept  the  st^e, 
from  which  some  others,  which  diall  be  nameless,  have 
disappeared),  had  the  world  in  her  other  eye,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly shrewd  desire  of  pushing  herself  in  it.  What  does 
she  do  when  my  marriage  with  your  ladyship  yonder  waa 
supposed  to  he  hroken  off,  but  attempt  to  play  o£E  on  me 
those  arts  which  she  had  tried  on  my  poor  Harry  with  such 
signal  ill'BUGcess,  and  which  failed  with  me  likewise !  It 
was  not  the  Beauty — ^Miss  Flora  was  for  my  master  (and 
what  a  master !  I  protest  I  take  off  my  bat  at  the  idea 
of  such  an  illustrious  connexion  1) — it  was  Dora,  the  Muse, 
was  set  upon  mc  to  languish  at  me  and  to  pity  me,  and 
to  read  even  my  godless  tragedy,  and  applaud  me  and 
console  me.  Meanwhile,  how  was  the  Beauty  occupied  ? 
Will  it  be  believed  that  my  severe  aunt  gave  a  great  enter- 
tainment to  my  Lady  Yarmouth,  presented  herboy  to  ber, 
and  jJaeed  poor  little  Miles  under  her  ladyship's  august 
protection  ?  That,  so  far  is  certain ;  but  can  it  be  that 
she  sent  her  daughter  to  stay  at  my  lady's  house,  which 
our  gracious  lord  and  master  daily  visited,  and  witii  the 
views  which  old  Aunt  Bernstein  attributed  to  her  ?  '  But 
for  that  fit  of  apoplexy,  my  dear,'  Bernstein  said,  '  that 
aunt  of  yours  intended  there  should  have  been  a  coutiie^e  *» 
A«-  ouM  right  m  thei  Warrington  family ! '  *  My  neighbour 
and  kinswoman,  my  Lady  Ciaypool,  is  dead  and  buried. 
Grow  white,  ye  daisies  upon  Flora's  tomb  !  I  can  see  my 
pretty  Miles,  in  a  gay  litUe  uniform  of  the  Norfolk  Militia, 
led  up  by  his  parent  to  the  lady  whom  the  king  delighted 
to  honour,  and  the  good-natured  old  J^ebel  laying  her 
hand  upon  the  boy'g  curly  pate.  I  am  accused  of  being 
but  a  lukewarm  royaliM ;  but  sure  I  can  contrast  those 
times  with  ours,  and  acknowledge  the  difference  between 
•  Compare   Walpole'e   letters    in    Mr.    Cunningham's    excellent 
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the  late  sovereign  and  the  preseot,  who,  boro  a  Britoa, 
has  givea  to  every  family  in  the  empire  an  example  of 
decorum  and  virtuous  life.* 

Thus  my  life  sped  in  the  pleasantest  of  aH  occupation ; 
and,  being  eo  happy  jayeeil,  I  could  afiotd  to  he  reconciled 
to  those  who,  after  all,  had  dwie  me  no  injury,  but  rather 
added  to  the  zest  of  my  Impjoneas  by  the  brief  obatacle 
which  they  had  placed  in  my  way.  No  specific  plans 
were  formed,  but  Theo  and  I  knew  that  a  day  would  come 
when  we  need  say  Farewell  no  more.  Should  the  day 
befall  a  year  hence — ten  years  hence — we  were  ready  to 
wait.  I^y  after  day  we  discussed  our  little  plans,  with 
Hetty  for  our  confciaDte.  On  our  drives  we  spied  out 
pretty  cottages  that  we  thought  might  suit  young  people 
of  snudl  means  ;  we  devised  all  sorts  of  delightful  schemes 
and  childish  economies.  We  were  Strephon  and  Ghloe 
to  be  sure.  A  cot  and  a  brown  loaf  should  content  us  1 
Gumbo  and  Molly  should  wait  upon  us  (as  indeed  they 
have  done  from  that  day  until  this).  At  twenty  who  is 
afraid  of  being  poor  ?  Our  trials  would  only  confirm  our 
attoohment.  The  '  sweet  sorrow '  of  every  day's  parting 
but  made  the  morrow's  meeting  more  delightful ;  and 
when  we  sepaiated  we  ran  home  Mid  wrote  each  otb^  those 
precious  letters,  which  we  And  other  young  gentlemen 
and  ladies  write  under  such  circumstances ;  but  though 
my  wife  has  them  all  in  a  great  tin  sugar-box  in  the  closet 
in  her  bedroom,  and,  I  own,  I  myself  have  looked  at  t^em 
ODoe,  and  ev«i  thought  some  of  them  pretty, — I  hereby 
desite  my  heirs  and  executors  to  bum  them  all,  unread, 
at  our  demise  ;  specially  desiring  my  son  the  captain  (to 
whom  I  know  the  perusal  of  MSS.  is  not  pleasant)  to 
perform  this  duty.  Those  secrets  whi^>ered  to  the  penny 
post,  or  dehvered  between  Mc^y  and  Gumbo,  were  intend^ 
fot'  us  alone,  and  no  ears  of  our  descendants  shitll  overbear 
thom. 

We  heard  in  successive  teief  letAei^  how  onr'dear  Hony 
contiaued  with  the-army,  ais^  Oeneral  Amhent's -aide  ob 
oamp,  after  the  death  c^:his  own'  glorious  general.  By  the 
middie  of  Ootober,  there  eftme'Ttewa  of  the  cajututatioii 
of  Montreal  t^d  the  whole  of  Canada,  and  a  brief  postscript 
in  which  Hal  Baid  he  wOuld  ask  for  leave  now,  and  must 
go  and  see  the  old  lady  ait  Swrme,  who  vraote^d*  svlk^'aa 
•  The  Warrington  BUS.  H  dated  l':n»3.— En. 
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a  butr ',  C^rtAin  WaniDgton  remarked.  I  could  guees  why, 
though  the  claws  could  not  reach  me.  I  had  Tmtten 
pretty  fully  to  my  brother  how  a&iFB  were  standing  with 
me  in  England. 

Then,  on  the  26th  October,  comes  the  news  that  his 
Majesty  has  fallen  down  dead  at  Kensington,  and  that 
George  III.  reigned  over  us.  I  fear  we  grieved  but  little. 
What  do  those  care  for  the  Atridae,  whose  hearts  are  stmng 
only  to  erota  mouTion  ?  A  modest,  handsome,  brave  new 
prince,  we  gladly  accept  the  common  report  that  he  is 
endowed  with  every  virtue ;  and  we  cry  huzzay  with  the 
loyal  crowd  that  hails  his  accession :  it  oould  make  little 
diSerencB  to  us,  as  we  thought,  simjde  young  sweethearts, 
whispering  our  little  love-stories  in  our  comer. 

But  who  can  say  how  great  events  affect  him  ?  Did 
not  our  Httle  Charley,  at  the  Chartreus,  wish  impiously 
for  a  new  king  immediately, heoa^se  oa  his  gracious  Majesty's 
accession  Doctor  Crusius  gave  his  boys  a  holiday  ?  He 
and  I,  and  Hetty,  and  'Hieo  (Miss  Theo  was  strong  enough 
to  walk  many  a  dehghtful  mile  now),  heard  the  Heralds 
proclaim  his  new  Majesty  before  Savile  House  in  Leicester 
FieldB,  and  a  pickpocket  got  the  watch  and  chain  of  a 
gentleman  hard  by  us,  aad  was  caught  and  carried  to  Bride- 
well, all  on  account  of  his  Majesty's  accession.  Had  the 
king  not  died,  the  gentleman  would  not  have  been  in  the 
crowd ;  the  ohain  would  not  have  been  seized  ;  the  thi^ 
would  not  have  been  caught  and  soundly  whipped :  in  this 
way  many  of  us,  more  or  less  remotely,  were  imphcated 
in  the  great  change  which  ensued,  and  even  we  humble 
folks  were  affected  by  it  prraently. 

As  thus.  My  Lord  Wrotham  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
ai^ust  family  of  Savile  House,  who  knew  and  esteemed 
his  many  virtues.  Now,  of  all  living  men,  my  Lord 
Wrotham  knew  and  loved  best  his  neighbour  and  old 
fellow-soldier,  Martin  Lambert,  declaring  that  the  wtwld 
contained  few  better  gentlemen.  And  my  Lord  Bate, 
being  all-potent,  at  first,  with  his  Majesty,  and  a  noblNnan, 
as  I  believe,  very  eager  at  the  commencement  of  his  iaiti 
and  luckless  tenure  of  power,  to  patronixe  merit  whenever 
be  could  find  it,  was  strongly  prejudiced  in  Mr.  Iiambert's 
favour  by  the  Utter's  old  axid  constant  friend. 
^  My  (and  Hanry's)  old  friend  Parson  Sampson,  who  had 
'•>a  in  and  out  of  gaol  I  don't  know  how  nuuiy  timee  of 
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late  years,  and  retained  an  ever-endoring  hirfired  for  the 
Esmonds  of  Ga«tl«wood,  and  as  lasting  a  record  for  me 
and  my  bcother,  waa  occupying  poor  Hal's  vacant  bed 
at  my  lodgings  at  this  time  (being,  in  truth,  hunted  out  of 
his  own  by  the  bailiffs).  I  liked  to  have  Sampson  near  me, 
for  a  more  amu^g  Jack-friar  never  walked  in  cassock ; 
and,  besides,  he  entered  into  all  my  rhapsodies  about  Miss 
Theo  :  was  never  tired  (so  he  vowed)  of  hearing  me  talk 
of  her  ;  admired  Pocahontas  and  Carpezan  with,  I  do 
believe,  an  honest  enthusiasm  ;  and  could  repeat  whole 
passages  of  those  tragedies  with  an  emphasis  and  effect 
that  Barry  or  Cousin  Hagan  himself  could  not  surpass. 
Sampson  was  the  go-between  between  Lady  Maria  and  such 
ctf  her  relatione  as  had  not  disowned  her ;  and,  aJways  in 
debt  himself,  was  never  more  happy  than  in  drinking 
a  pot,  or  mingling  his  tears  with  h^  friends  in  similar 
poverty.  His  acquaintance  with  pawnbrokers'  shops  was 
{Hodigious.  He  could  procure  more  mooey,  he  boasted, 
on  an  article  than  any  gentleman  of  his  dotb.  He  never 
paid  his  own  debts,  to  be  sure,  but  he  waa  ready  to  forgive 
bis  debtors.  Poor  as  he  was,  he  always  found  means  to 
love  and  help  his  needy  little  sister,  and  a  more  prodigal, 
kindly,  amiable  rogue  never  probably  grinned  behind 
bara  They  aay  that  I  love  to  have  parasites  about  me. 
I  own  to  have  had  a  great  liking  for  Sampson,  and  to  have 
esteemed  him  much  better  tl^n  probaUy  much  better 
men. 

When  he  heard  how  my  Lord  Bute  was  admitted  into 
tiie  cabinet,  Sampson  vowed  and  declared  that  his  lordship 
— a  great  lover  of  tbe  drama,  who  had  been  to  see  Carpezan, 
who  had  admired  it,  and  who  would  act  the  part  of  the 
king  very  fine^  in  it — be  vowed,  by  George !  that  my 
lord  must  give  me  a  place  worthy  of  my  birth  and  merits. 
He  insisted  upon  it  tluit  I  should  attend  his  lordship's  lev6e. 
I  wouldn't  ?  The  Esmonds  were  all  as  proud  as  Lucifer ; 
ajid,  to  be  sure,  my  birtii  wae  as  good  as  that  of  any  man 
in  Europe.^  Where  was  my  lord  himself  when  the  Esmonds 
were  lords  of  great  counties,  warriors,  and  Crusaders } 
Where  were  they  ?  Beggarly  Scotchmen,  wiUiout  a  rag 
to  their  backs— -by  George !  tearing  raw  fish  in  their 
islands.  But  now  the  times  were  changed.  The  Scotchmen 
were  in  luck.  Mum's  the  word !  '  I  don't  envy  him,' 
says  Sampson,  'but  he  shall  provide  for  you  and  my  dearest. 
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nobtest,  h^oic  captain  !  He  shall,  by  Oeo^e  ! '  would 
my  worthy  parBoU  roar  out.  And  When,  in  the  month 
after  his  accession,  hisMaJesty  ordered  the  play  olRichard 
III  at  Drary  Lane,  my  chaplain  cursed;  vowed,  swore,  but 
he  would  have  him  to  Covent  Gfarden  to  see  Carpezan, 
too.  And  now,  one  morning,  he  bursts  into  my  apartment, 
where  I  happened  to  lie  rather  late,  waving  the  news- 
paper in  his  hand;  and  singing  '  Huzza '  t  with  ail  his 
might. 

'  What  is  it,  Sampson  ?  '  says  I.  '  Has  my  brother  got 
his  promotion  ? ' 

'  No,  in  truth  :  but  some  one  else  has.  Huzzay  !  htizzay  ! 
His  Majesty  has  appointed  Major-GeneFal  Martin  Lambert 
to  be  governor  and  oommander-in-chief  of  the  island  of 


I  started  up.  Here  was  news,  indeed !  Mr.  Lambert 
would  go  to  his  government :  and  who  would  go  with  him  1 
I  had  been  supping  with  some  genteel  yoUng  Mlows  at 
the  '  Cocoa-Tree'.  The  rascal  Gumbo  had  a  note  for  me 
from  my  dear  mistress  on  the  night  previous,  conv^nng 
the  same  news  to  me,  and  had  delayed  to  deliver  it.  Tbeo 
b^^ed  me  to  see  her  at  the  old  place  at  midday  the  next 
day  without  fail.* 

There  was  ho  little  trepidation  in  our  little  council  when 
we  reached  our  place  of  meeting.     Papa  had  announced     I 
his  aoceptance  of  the  appointment,  And  his  speedy  departure. 
He  would  have  a  frigate  given  him,  and  take  hia  family 
wiik  him.     Merciful  powers  !    and  were  we  to  b6  parted  ?     j 
My  Theo's  old  deathly  paleness  returned  to  her.     Aunt    | 
lAmbert  thought  she  would  have  swooned  ;    one  of  liltrs.     ' 
Goodison's  girls  had  a  bottle  of  st^bs,  and  rah  np  with  it    I 
trom  the  work-TOom,     'Going  away?     Going  away  in 
a  frigate,  Aunt  Lambert  t    Going  to  tear  her  away  from    I 
me  ?:  Great  God  !   Aunt  lAmbert,  I  shall  di*  !  *    Shfewas 
better  when  maoima  came  np  from  the  work-iboin 'with 
the  young  lady's  bottie  of  salts.     Vousfee,  thewomch  used 
to  meet  me  !  knowing  dear  TheO's  delicate  state,  how  could 
they  pefraiti  from  compassionating  her  ?    But  the  general 
wae  so  busy  with  'his  l^^s  And  bis' waiting  oh  ntinisters, 
and 'his  outfit,  and  the  settlement  of  bis  afiftrira  at  home, 
^    •  In  the  Warrington  MS.  there  is  not  »  weird  to  say  what  the     . 
oM  place  "wm:    'PerhapH  some  gbliging  teadet  ot'Notea  and    I 

'ewM  -wiU  be  »ble  t<j  intdrm  me/and  who  Mrs;  Goodiaon  -Wis.— Ed. 
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t^t  tbc^  never  happened  to  tell  him  aboilt  oar  little 
it^LlkH  cuid  meeth^a  ;  ftnd  «ven  irh«n  orders  for  the  outfit 
«f  th^:  ladles  were  given,  Mj».  Ck>odisoB,  who  had  knoirai 
tuid'vorkad  for  M^  Holt?  Betieon  as  a  schoolgirl  (she 
romcAabered  Miss  Esmond  of  Vii^inia  perfectly,  the  worthy 
lady  t^  me,  and  a  dress  she  made  tor  the  young  lady  to 
be  joeBented  at  her  Majesty's  Ball)—'  even  when  tie  (Mttdt 
wafi  ordered  for  the  three  ladiee,'  Bays  Mrs.  Goodisoo, 
deAiur^y,  'why,  I  thought  I  could  do  no  oarm  in  completisg 
rtieOTder.' 

Now  I  need  not  say  in  what  perturbation  of  mind  Mr. 
Wan'inBton  went  home  in  the  evening  to  his  lodgings, 
aStw  the  discuBsion  with  the  ladies  of  the  above  news. 
No,  or  at  least  a  very  few,  more  walks  ;  no  more, rides  to 
dear,  dear  Hampstead  or  beloved  Islington ;  no  more 
fetching  and  carrying  of  letters  for  Oumbo  and  MoUy' ! 
The  former  blubbered  ao,  that  Mr.  Warrington  was  quite 
tout^ed  by  his  fidelity,  and  gave  him  a  crown  piece  to  go 
to  supper  with  the  poorgirl,  who  turned  out  to  be  his  sweet- 
heart. What,  you  too  unhappy,  Oumbo,  and  torn  from 
the  maid  yon  love  ?  I  was  ready  to  mingle  with  him  tear 
for  tear. 

What  a  solemn  conference  I  had  with  Sampson  that 
evening !  He  knew  my  afikirs,  my  expectations,  my 
mother's  anger.  Psha  !  that  was  for  oS,  and  he  knew 
some  excellent  liberal  people  {(d  the  order  of  Melchisedec) 
who  would  discount  the  other.  The  general  would  not 
give  his  consent  ?  Sampson  shrugged  his  broad  dionldefs 
and  swore  a  great  roaring  oath.  My  mother  would  not 
relent  1  What  then  ?  A  man  was  a  man,  and  to  make 
bis  own  way  in  the  world  ?  he  supposed.  He  is  only 
a  churl  who  won't  play  for  such  a  stake  as  that,  and  lose 
or  win,  by  Qeoi^  1  fitoutfi  the  chaplain,  over  a  bottle  of 
burgundy  at  the  '  Bedford  Head ',  where  we  dined.  I  need 
not  put  down  our  conversation.  We  were  two  of  us,  and 
I  tinnk  there  was  only  one  mind  between  us.  Out  talk 
was  of  a  Saturday  night  .... 

I  did  not  t«ll  Theo,  nor  any  relative  of  hers,  what  was 
beiiw<  done.  But  when  the  dear  child  faltered  and  talked, 
trembling,  of  tlie  coming  d^wrture,  I  bade  her  bear  up, 
and  vowed  all  would  be  well,  bo  ooofidentiy,  that  she,  who 
«ver  has  taken  her  alamra  and'  jc^  from  my  face  ^I  wi^, 
my  deai-,  it  w«e  sometime*  not  »o  gloomy),  could  not  but 
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fftelconfidetioe;  and  plooed  (withioMtyiond  words  tbet  need 
not  hem  bci  repeated)  ber  antim  trust  .is  .merr-Suiramring 
tkoae  Bw«et  woid»  ot  Rutbi  thftt  mnst  haveucomiorted 
myriads  of  tendei  heavte- iu  ny  .deazast  maidea's>  plight; 
tlutb  whither-I  would  go  site  would  go,  anditiiftt  my  peoi^e 
^ould  be  hers.  At  last,  oa&  day,.  tJie  general's  prt^jatjom 
bting  mad«,  the  tiunks  eaouu^rii)^  tb^  (lasaagaa  of  the 
dear  old  Daao  Stroet  kid^g,  which  I  shall  love  as  long 
as  I  shaE remember  afcaUw-ont  di^,  Almost.:the  Uat  of  his 
stay,  when  the  good  man  (his  Excellency  we  called  him  nov) 
rame  home  bo .  hia  .  dintiei-r-a  comfortless  .  meal  eoough 
it  'WAS  in  the  present  aondition  of  the  family-r-^  looked 
round  the  table  ait  the  {^oe-whme  I  used  to isit.Ja  happy 
old  days,  and  sighed  out: :  'I  wieii,'  Molly,  George  was 
hrare,'  ■■-.■:.-' 

'  Do  you,  Martin  ? '  says  Aunt  Lambert,  flinging  into  hia 
ainH. 

'  Yes,  I  do'i  but  I  don't. wish  you  to  choke  me,  Molly,' 
he  says.  '  I  lore  him  dearly.  I  may^go  away  and-  never 
see  ban  again,  and  t»ke  his  foolish  little  sweetiheart  along 
with  me.  I  suppose  you  will  write  jo  eaeh  other,  ohildr^i  ? 
I  can't  prevent  that,  you  know ;  and  until  he  chaoges  his 
mind,  I  eui^>o3e  Miss  Th^  won't  obey  papa's  orders,  .and 
get  him  out  of  her  foolish  littie  head.    :Wiltthou,  T^tieol ' 

'No,  deuvst,  dearest,  best  papa  I ' 

'What')  more  embrades  and  kisses!.  What  ^es  all 
thismeaa?' 

*It  means  that— that  Qeoi^  .is  in  the.  drawing>room,' 
sayS'mamma. 

■  'Is  he'?  My  devest  boy  t '  *ries  thegenenl.  '  Come 
to  me — eome  In  ! '  And  when  I  mtered  1^  held  me  to  his 
heart,  and:  kissed  me.'    •■    l    '        ' 

I  Gonfeas  at  this.I  iwos  so  overoome  that  I  fell  down  on 
>nqr  knees  b^or»  the  dear^igtAximitnt  and  sobbed  on.  his 

-':'God'blesB  you,  my  deaxest^boyl'iho-muttors  hurriedly. 
'  Always  loved  you  as  a  son— haven't  I;  Molly;  ?  -  Br^e  my 
heait  nearly -^eb  I>  qdarrelled  with  you  ^bCHltt^^  little— 
W^O ! — odds '  marrowbones  I — aU  down'  on  yourt>  hoses ! 
Mrs;  Lambert j ^prlLy*,  whaiOis  the  meaning  ofalt  thia  Iifjr    ■ 

'Dearest;  deftmst'papa-! '  1  Willgawl^you  all  the  same  J ' 
»4iimpetB  ona.of-the^kneehng  party.:.  *  And  I..wai^v»it— 

".  iwl(ti^>ftS§VBrmy'dea»8t  fatherwantB'.nMlf-:. 
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'  In  Heaven's  tutme  ! '.  roars  the  gensntl,  '  teU  me  vrh&t 
has  happened  2 '  ;  , 

What  had  happened  was,  that  George  Esmond  Warrington 
and  Theodosia  lAmhert  had  been  martied  in  Sooth wark 
that  moroittg,  their  banns  having  been  duly  jcalled  in  the 
Qhureh  of  a  certain  friend  of  the  Beverend  Mi.  Sampson. 


-■     CHAPTER  LXXIX 

COHTAIHINa  BOTH  OOMBDY  AND  TKAOBDT      . 

B,  who  had  been  active  in   the 
guilty  scene  of  the  morning,  felt 
trebly,  guilty  when  ■we  saw  the 
effect   which    our    conduct  h^d 
produced  upon  him,  who,  of  aJl 
others,  we  loved  and  Te^>ected. 
The  ^ock  io  the  good  man  was 
Btiange,  and  pitiful  to  us  to  wit- 
ness who  had  administered  it.  The 
child  of  his  heart  had  deceived 
and  disobeyed  him : — I  declare 
I  think,  my  dear,  now,  we  would 
not   or   could   not   do    it    over 
agfiiu  ;  —  his   lyhcje  family  had 
entered  into  a  league  against  him . 
Dear,   kmd,  frie^  and  father! 
We  know  thou  haat  pardcmed  our  wrong — in.  the  Heaven 
where  thou  dwelleet  amongst  purified  spirits  who  learned 
on  earth  how  to  love  and  pai^on  !     fo  love,  and  Soigive 
were  easy  duties  with  that,  man.     Beneficence  wi^p  natural 
to  him,, and  a  sweet,  smilii^  huijuli^y  ;:  ^nd  tp  wound  either 
wa^  to  he  savage  and  bmt^,  as  to  torture  a  child,,  or  istrike 
blows  at  a  nursing  woman.    The  deed  dpne,  all  we  gi^ty 
ones  grovelled  in  the  earth,  befcH^e  the  manwe  had  injured. 
I  pasq  over  the  scenes  of  iorgiv^oess,  of  reconciliation,  .of 
common  worship  togetbcx,  of  final-  separation  when  -the 
good  man  departed  to  his  goyeiinQiEintt  and  the  plupieailed 
*w»y  before  ug,  leaVw^f  me  and  Theq  op  t^  ahofe-    .  We 
stood,  tfeere  hand  in  hand  horribly^  ah»8h«d,..-.Mlem,  «"i 
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guiHy.  Hy  wife  did  not  come  to  me  tiH  her  father  went : 
in  the  interval  between  the  ceremony  of  our  marriage  and 
hia  departure,  she  had  remained  at  home,  occupying  her 
c^  place  by  her  father  and  bed  by  her  sister's  side  :  he 
as  Mnd  as  ever,  bat  the  women  almost  speechlras  among 
themselves ;  Aunt  lAmbert,  for  once;  unkind  and  fretful 
in  her  temper ;  and  little  Hetty  feverish  and  strange,  and 
saying,  '  I  wish  we  were  gone.  I  wish  we  were  gone.' 
Though  admitted  to  the  house,  and  foi^ven,  I  slunk  away 
during  those  last  days,  and  only  saw  my  wife  for  a  minute 
or  two  in  the  street,  or  with  her  family.  She  was  not  mine 
till  they  were  gone.  We  went  to  Winchester  ajid  Hampton 
for  what  may  be  called  our  wedding.  It  was  but  a  dismal 
business.  For  a  while  we  felt  utterly  lonely  :  and  of  our 
dear  father  as  if  we  had  buried  him,  or  drove  him  to  the 
grave  by  our  undutifulnese. 

I  made  Sampson  announce  our  marriage  in  the  papers. 
(My  wife  used  to  hang  down  her  head  before  the  poor 
fellow  afterwards.)  I  took  Mrs.  Warrii^ton  back  to  my 
old  lodgings  in  Bloomsbuiy,  where  there  was  plenty  of 
room  for  us,  and  onr  modest  married  life  b^an.  I  wrote 
home  a  letter  to  my  mother  in  Virainia,  informing  her  of  no 
particulars,  but  only  that  Mr.  Lambert  being  about  to 
depart  for  his  government,  I  considered  myseU  bound  in 
honour  to  fulfil  my  promise  towards  his  deareat  daughter  ; 
and  stated  that  I  intended  to  carry  out  my  intention  of 
completing  my  studies  fof  the  Bar,  and  qualifying  myself 
for  employment  at  home,  or  in  our  own  or  any  other  colony. 
My  good  Mrs.  Mountain  answered  this  letter,  by  desire 
of  Audam  Esmond,  she  said;  who  thought  that  for  the  sake 
of  peace  my  commuAications  had  best  be  conducted  that 
way:  I  found  my  relatives  in  a  fury  which  was  perfectly 
amusing  to  witness.  The  butlet's  face,  as  he  said  '  Kot  at 
home ',  at  my  uncle's  house  in  Hill  Street,  was  a  blank 
tragedy  that  might  have  been  studied  by  Garrick  when  he 
sees  Banquo.  My  poor  little  wife  was  on  my  arm,  and  we 
were  tripping  away,  laughing  at  the  fellow's  accueil,  when  we 
came  upim  my  lady  in  a  street  stoppage  in  her  chair.  I  took 
ofi  my  hat  and  made  her  the  lowest  possible  bow.  I  afiec- 
tionately  asked  after  my  dear  cousins.  '  I — I  wonder 
you  dare  look  me  in  the  face ! '  Lady  Warrington  gasped 
°"*-  ^'  Nay,  don't  deprive  me  of  Atd  precious  privu^e  ! ' 
'  Move  on,  Peter,'  she  screams  to  her  chairman. 
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'  Your  iMlyship  would  not  impale  your  husband's  own 
fle^  «nd  blood  I '  says  I.  She  rattles  ap  the  glass  of  hei 
chair  in  a  fury.  I  kiss  my  hand,  t«ke  off  my  hat,  and 
perform  another  <^  my  very  finest  bows. 

Walking  duirtly  afterwards  in  H3rde  Park  with  my 
dearest  companion,  I  met  my  Httle  cousin  exercisli^  on 
horaebaok  with  a  groom  behind  him.  As  soon  as  he  sees 
UB,  he  gallops  up  to  ue,  the  groom  powdering  afterwards 
and  bawling  out,  '  Stop,  Master  Milee,  stop  1 '  '  I  am  not 
to  speak  to  my  cousin,'  says  Miles,  '  but  telling  you  to 
send  my  love  to  Harry  is  nM  speaking  to  you.  la  it  ? 
Is  that  nay  new  cousin  7  I'm  not  told  not  to  speak  to  her. 
I'm  Miles,  cousin.  Sir  George  Warrington  Buronet's  son, 
and  you  are  vexy  pretty ! '  '  Now,  duee  now,  Master 
Miles,'  says  the  groom,  touching  his  hat  to  us;  and  the 
boy  trots  away  laughing  and  looking  at  us  over  his 
should^.  '  You  see  how  my  relations  have  determined 
to  treat  me,'  I  say  to  my  partner.  '  As  if  I  married 
you  for  your  relations  I '  says  Theo,  her  eyes  beaming 
joy  and  love  into  mine.  Ah,  how  happy  we  were ! 
how  brisk  and  pleasant  the  winter !  How  snug  the 
kettle  by  the  fire  (where  the  abashed  Sampson  sometimes 
came  and  made  the  punch) ;  how  delightful  the  night 
at  the  theatre,  for  which  our  friends  brought  us  tickets 
of  admissi<Mi,  and  where  we  daily  expected  our  new 
play  of  Poeahontaa  would  rival  the  success^  of  all  former 
tragedies. 

^e  fickle  old  aunt  of  Claires  Street,  who  received  me 
on  my  first  coming  to  London  with  my  wife,  with  a  burst 
of  Bcom,  mollified  presently,  and  as  soon  as  she  came  to 
know  Theo  (whom  she  had  jKTonounced  to  be  an  insignificant 
little  country-faced  chit),  fell  utterly  in  love  with  her, 
and  would  have  her  to  tea  and  supper  every  day  when 
there  was  no  other  company.  '  As  for  company,  my  dears,' 
she  would  say,  '  I  don't  ask  you.  Y-ou  are  no  longw 
du  monde.  Your  marriage  has  put  that  entirely  out  of 
the  question.'  So  she  would  have  hod  us  come  to  amuse 
her,  and  go  in  and  out  by  the  baok-stairs.  My  wife  was 
fine  lady  enough  to  feel  only  amused  at  tikis  reception ; 
and,  I  must  do  the  baroness's  domestics  the  jtutice  to  say 
that,  had  we  been  duke  and  dnohess,  we  could  not  have 
been  received  with  more  respect.  Madame  de  Bernstein 
was  very  much  tickled  and  amused  wi^  say  story  of  I^d- 
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Warrington  and  the  chair.  I  aotediib  for.  her,  'and  gave 
her  anecdotes  ot  the  pioue  baronet's  lady  and  her  dau^t^e, 
which  pleaeed  the  mischievous,  lively  old  noman. 

The  Dowager  Counteas  of  CastlawQod,  now  ottaUiahed 
in  her  house  at  Kensington,  gave  us  that  kind  of  welcome 
which  geateel  ladies  extend  to  their  poocer  relatives.  We 
went  once  or  twice  to  her  ladyatiip's  drums  at  Kensington  ; 
but,  losing  more  money  at  caida,  and  spending  more  money 
in  coach-Eire,  than  I  liked  to  afford,  we  speedily  gave  up 
those  entertainmentB,  and,  I  dare  say,  were  no  more  missed 
or  regrett^  than  other  people  in  the  fashionable  world, 
who  are  carried  by  death,  debt,  or  other  aooident,  out  of 
the  polite  sphere.  My  Theo  did  not  in  the  least  regret 
this  exclusion.  She  had  made  her  ttppeaianoe  at  one  of 
these  drums,  attired  in  some  little  omam^ita  which  het 
mother  left  behind  her,  and  by  which  the  good  lady  set 
some  store  ;  but  I  thought  her  own  white  neok  was  a  great 
deal  prettier  than  these  poor  twinkling  stones  ;  and  there 
were  dowagM«,  whose  wrinkled  old  bones  blazed  with 
rubies  and  diamonds,  which,  I  am  sure,  they  would  gladly 
have  exchanged  for  her  modest  fxirwe  of  beauty  and 
freshness..  Not  a  soul  spoke  to  her — except,  to  he  sure. 
Beau  Lothair,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Will's,  who  prowled  about 
Bloomebury  afterwards,  and  even  sent  my  wife  a  billet. 
I  met  him  in  Covent  Garden  shortly  after,  and  promised 
to  break  his  ugly  face  if  ever  I  saw  it  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  my  lodgings,  and  Madam  Theo  was  molested  no  farther. 

The  only  one  of  our  relatives  who  came  to  see  us  (Madame 
de  Bemfitein  never  came  ;  she  sent  her  coach  for  us  some- 
times, or  made  inquiries  regarding  us  by  her  woman  or  her 
major-domo)  was  our  poor  Maria,  who,  with  her  husbtuid, 
Mr.  Hagan,  often  took  a  share  of  our  homely  dinner. 
Then  we  had  friend  Spencer  from  the  Temple,  who  admired 
our  Arcadian  felicityr  and  gently  asked  our  sympathy 
for  his  less  fortunate  loves  ;  and  twice  or  thrioe  the  famous 
Doctor  Johnson  came  in  for  a  dish  of  Theo's  tea.  A  dish  7 
a  pail  full  I  '  And  a  pail  the  best  thing  to  feed  him,  sar  ! '' 
says  Mr.  Gumbo,  indignantly  :  for  the  doctor's  appearance 
was  not  pleasant,  nor  his  linen  particularly  white.  He 
snorted,  hie  grew  red,  and  sputtered  in  feeding ;  he  flung 
his  meat  about,  and  bawled, out. in  contradicting  people: 
and  annoyed  my  Theo, .  whom  h©  professed  to  admire 
DTeatly;  by  saying,  every  time  he  aatv  her,  '  Madam,  you 
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do'VK>&  lore  me ;  I  tee  by  your  mfuwer  you  do  not  love 
me ; '  t^ugh:  ladmire  you,  and  come  here  for  your  sake.' 
Here  isjiny  friend  Mr.  Reynolds  that  sh&ll  paint  you: 
he'haa  no  oeroee  in.  his  pEunt-boK  that  is  as  brilliant  ae  your 
convpleidoii.'  And  so  Mr.  Beynolds,  a  most  perfect  and 
agreeable  gentleman,  would  have  painted  my  wife ;  bub 
I  raidw  iriiiat  his  price  was,  and  did  not  choose  to  incur  that 
ezpwuei  I  wish  I  had  now,  for  the  sake  of  the  children, 
that  they  might  see  what  yonder  face  was  like  some  five- 
and-tbirty  jetM  ago.  To  me,  madam,  'tie  the  same  now 
as  ever ;  and  your  ladyship  is  tdways  young  1 

Wh&t  annoyed  Mrs.  Warrington  with  Doctor  Johnson 
more  than  his  contradiotions,  his  sputteiings,  and  his 
dirty  nails,  was,  I  think,  an  unfavourable  opinion  which 
he  formed  of  my  new  tragedy.  Hagan  once  proposed, 
that  he  should  read  some  scenes  from  it  after  tea. 

'Nay,  sir,  conversation  is  better,'  says  the  doctor- 
'  I  can  read  for  myself,  or  bear  you  at  the  theatre;  I  had 
rather  bear  Mre.  Warrington's  artless  prattle  than  your 
declamation  of  Mr.  Warrington's  decasyllables.  Tell  us 
about  your  household  afEairs,  madam,  and  whether  hiB 
excellency  your  father  ia  well,  and  whether  you  made  the 
pudden  and  the  butter  sauce.  The  butter  sauce  was 
delicious  ! '  (He  loved  it  so  well  that  he  had  kept  a  large 
quantity  in  the  bosom  of  a  very  dingy  shirt.)  'You 
mr^e  it  as  though  you  loved  me.  You  helped  me  as 
though  you  loved  me,  though  you  don't.' 

'  Faith,  sir,  you  are  taking  some  of  the  present  away 
with  you  in  your  waistcoat,'  says  Hagan,  with  much 
spirit. 

'  Sir,  you  are  rude ! '  bawls  the  doot(s,  '  You  are 
unaCqufunted  with  the  first  princijdes  of  politeneea,  which 
IB  courtesy  before  ladies.  Having  received  a  university 
education,  I  am  surprised  that  you  have  not  learned  the 
nidbnents  of  politeness.  I  ree;>eot  iSxs._  Warrington. 
I  riiould  never  think  of  making  pesso^al  remarha  about  her 
guests  before  her  ! ' 

'  Hien,  sir,'  says  Hagan,  fiercely,  '  why  did  you  speak 
of  mr  theatre  ? ' 

'  Sir,  you  are  saucy ! '  io»ra  the  doctor. 

*  J)e  te  fidtvla,'  says  the  aator.  '  I  think  it  is  yOUr  waist- 
coat that  is  Baucy.  Madam,  shall  I  make  some  punch 
in  itJie  way  we  nutJee  it  In  Zreland  ? ': 
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The  dootor,  paSSng,  and  purple  in  the  f&oe,  waa  wiping 
the  dingy  shirt  with  a  still  more  dubious  pocket-han<UEV> 
chief,  which  he  then  applied  to  his  forehead.  After  this 
exercise,  he  blew  a  hyperborean  whistle,  m-  if  to  blow  his 
wrath  away.  'It  i«  dk  me,  sir — though,  aa  a  young  nun, 
pwhapa  you  need  not  have  told  me  so.' 

'  I  drop  my  point,  sn*  I  If  you  twre  been  xrrong,  I  am 
sure  I  am  bound  to  ask  your  pardon  for  setting  you  ao  !' 
Bays  Mr.  Haaaa,  with  a  fine  bow. 

'  Doesn't  be  look  like  a  god  ?  *  says  MaHa,  clntohlng 
my  wife's  hand :  and  indeed  Mr.  Maffva  did  look  like 
a  handsome  young  gentleman.  His  colour  had  risen ; 
he  bad  put  his  hand  to  nis  breast  with  a  noble  air  :  Chamont 
or  Caetalio  could  not  present  himself  bettor. 

'  Let  me  make  you  some  lemonade,  sir ;  my  papa  has 
sent  us  a  box  of  fresh  limes.  May  we  aend  you  some  to 
the  Temple  ? ' 

'  Madam,  if  tbey  stay  in  your  house  they  will  lose  their 
quality  and  turn  sweet,'  says  the  doctor.  'Mr.  Hagan, 
you  are  a  young  saucebox,  that's  what  you  are  !  Ho  !  ho  ! 
It  is  I  havo  been  wrong.' 

*  0  my  lord,  my  Folidore  ! '  bleats  l^ady  Maria,  when 
she  was  alone  in  my  wife's  drawing-room  : 

'  Oh,  I  oould  bear  thee  talk  for  ever  thus, 

£'t«ni»ll7  admiring, — fix  and  gaze 

On  those  dear  eyee,  for  every  glance  they  send 

Darts  through  my  soul,  and  fiUs  my  heart  with  rapture  I 

'  Thou  knowest  not,  my  Then,  what  a  peari  and  paragon 
of  a  man  my  Castalio  is  ;  my  Chamont,  my — Oh,  dear 
me,  child,  what  a  pity  it  is  that  in  your  husband's  tragedy 
he  should  have  to  take  the  horrid  name  of  Obtain  Smith  t ' 
Upon  this  tragedy  not  only  my  literary  hopes,  but  much 
of  my  financial  prospebtB  were  founded.  My  brother's 
debts  diseharged,  my  mother's  drafts  from  home  duly 
honoured,  my  own  expenses  paid,  which,  though  moderMe, 
were  not  inconsiderable, — ^pretty  nearly  the  whole'  of  my 

fhtrimony  had  been  spent,  and  this  auspcious  moment 
must  choose  for  my  marriage  !     I  could  raise  money  on 
my  inheritance  :  that  was  not  impossible,  though  certainly 
costly.    My  mother  could  not  leave  her  eldest  son  without 
a  maintenance,  whatever  our  quartels  might  be.     I  had 
»lth,  strength,  good  wits,  some  friends,  and  reputation — 
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above  all,  my  famous  tragedy,  whidh  the  manager  had 
promised  to  perform,  and  upon  the  proceeds  of  this  I  counted 
for  my  present  support.  What  becomes  of  the  arithmetio 
of  youth  ?  How  do  we  then  calculate  that  a  hundred 
pounds  is  a  maintenance,  and  a  thousand  a  fortune  ?  How 
did  I  dare  play  against  fortune  with  such  odds  ?  I  suc- 
ceeded, 1  remember,  in  convincing  my  dear  senereJ,  and 
he  left  home  convinced  that  his  son-in-law  had  for  the 
present  oeceeeity  at  least  a  score  of  hundred  pounds  at  his 
command.  He  and  his  dear  Molly  had  be^n  life  with 
lees,  and  the  ravens  had  somehow  always  fed  them.  As 
for  the  women,  the  question  of  poverty  was  one  of  pleasure 
to  those  sentimental  souls,  and  Aunt  Lambert,  for  her 
part,  declared  it  would  be  wicked  and  irreligious  to  doubt 
of  a  provision  being  made  for  her  children.  Was  the 
Righteous  ever  forsaken  ?  Did  the  Just  man  ever  have 
to  beg  his  bread  ?  She  knew  better  than  that !  '  No, 
no,  my  dears  !  I  am  not  going  to  be  afraid  on  that  account, 
I  warrant  you  !     Look  at  me  and  my  general ! ' 

Theo  believed  all  I  said  and  wished  to  believe  myself. 
So  we  actually  began  life  upon  a  capital  of  Five  Acts,  and 
about  three  hundred  pounds  of  ready  money  in  hand  ! 

Well,  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  famous  tragedy 
drew  near,  and  ray  friends  canvassed  the  town  to  get  a  body 
of  supporters  for  the  opening  night.  I  am  ill  at  asking 
favours  from  the  great ;  but  when  my  Lord  Wrotham 
came  to  London,  I  went,  with  Theo  in  my  hand,  to  wait 
on  his  lordship,  who  received  us  kindly,  out  of  regard  for 
his  old  friend,  her  father — though  he  good-naturedly  shook 
a  finger  at  me  (at  which  my  little  wife  hung  down  her  head), 
for  having  stole  a  march  on  the  good  general.  However, 
he  would  do  his  best  for  her  father's  daughter ;  hoped 
for  a  success  ;  said  he  had  heard  great  things  of  the  piece  ; 
and  engaged  a  number  of  places  for  himself  and  his  fnends. 
But  this  patron  secured,  I  had  no  other.  '  Mon  cher,  at 
my  age,'  says  the  baroness,  '  I  should,  bore  myself  to  death 
at  a  tragedy  :  but  I  will  do  my  best ;  and  I  will  certainly 
send  my  people  to  the  boxes.  Yes  !  Case  in  hie  beet  black 
looks  like  a  nobleman  ;  and  Brett  in  one  of  my  gowns,  has 
a  /atw;  air  de  moi  which  is  quite  distinguished.  Put  down 
my  name  for  two  in  the  front  boxes.  Good-bye,  my  dear. 
Bonne  chance  / '  The  dowt^er  countess  presented  com- 
plimenta  (on  the  back  of  the  nine  of  clubs),  had  a  card 
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party  that  night,  and  was  quite  eony  she  and  Fanny  could 
hot  go  to  my  tragedy.  Ab  for  my  unole  and  Lady  War- 
rington, they  were  out  of  the  question.  After  the  affair 
of  the  sedan-chair  I  might  aa  well  have  asked  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  go  to  Drury  I^ne.  These  were  all  my  friends — 
that  host  of  aristocratic  connexions  about  whom  poor 
Sampson  had  bragged ;  and  on  the  strength  of  whom, 
the  manager,  as  he  said,  had  given  Mr.  Hagan  his  engage- 
ment !  '  Where  was  my  Lord  Bute  ?  Had  I  not  promised 
his  lordship  should  come  ? '  he  aaks  snappishly,  taking 
snuff  (how  different  from  the  brisk,  and  engaging,  and 
obsequious  little  manager  of  six  months  ago  !) —  I  promised 
Iiord  Bute  should  come  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  says  Mr.  Garriok,  '  and  ber  royal  highness  the 
Frinoesfi  of  Wales,  and  his  Majeaty  too.' 

Poor  Sampson  owned  that  he,  buoyed  up  by  vain  hopes, 
had  promised  the  appearance  of  these  august  peirsonages. 

The  next  day  at  rehearsal,  matters  were  worse  still,  atwl 
the  manager  in  a  fury. 

'  Great  Heavens,  sir ! '  says  be,  '  into  what  a  pretty 
guet^pena  have  you  led  me  !  I>ook  at  that  letter,  sir ! 
— read  that  letter  ! '     And  he  hands  me  one. 

My  dbab  Sib  (said  the  letter), — I  have  seen  his  lordahip,  aud 
conveyed  to  him  Mr.  Warrington's  request  that  he  would  honour 
the  tragedy  of  Pocahonlai  by  his  presence.  His  loidship  is  a  patron 
of  the  drama,  and  a  magnificent  friend  of  all  the  liberal  arte ; 
but  he  desires  me  to  say  that  he  cannot  think  of  attending  himself, 
much  less  of  asking,  hie  Graoioua  Master  to  witness  the  perfomicuice 
of  a  play,  a  principal  part  in  which  is  given  to  an  actor  who, has 
made  a  clandestiae  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  one  of  his  Majesty's 
nobility. 

Your  well  wisher, 

Sauitdbrs  MoDurv. 
Mr.  D.  Oarriok, 

At  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane. 

My  poor  Theo  had  a  nice  dinner  waiting  for  me  after  the 
rehearsal.  I  pleaded  fatigue  as  the  reason  for  looking  ao 
pale  :  I  did  not  dare  to  convey  to  her  this  dreadful  news. 


0,  Gooi^le 


CHAPTER  LXXX 

POCAHONTAS 

HI   English   public,    not    being  »o 
well  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  Pocahontas  as  we  of  Virginia, 
who  still  love  the  memory  of  that 
simple  and  kindly  creature,  Mr. 
Warrington,  at  the  suggestion  of 
his   friends,  made  a  little  ballad 
about  this  Indian  princess,  which 
was    printed    in    the    magazines 
a  few  days  before  the  appearance 
of  the  tragedy.    This  proceeding, 
Sampson  and  I  considered  to  be 
very  artful  and  ingenious.     '  It  is 
like   ground-bait,   sir,'    says    the 
enthusiastic    parson,     '  and    you 
will  see  the  fish  rise  in  multitudes, 
on  the  great  day  r  He  and  Spencer 
declared    that    the    poem     was 
discussed  and  admired  at  several 
coffee-houses     in    their    hearing, 
and  that  it  had  been  attributed  to  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Cow- 
per  of  the  Temple,  and  even  to  the  famous  Mr.  Gray.    I 
believe  poor  Sam  had  himself  set  abroad  these  reports ; 
and,  if  Shakespeare  had  been  named  as  the  author  of  the 
tragedy,  would  have  declared  Pocahoniaa  to  be  one  of  the 
poet's  best  performances.    I  made  acquaintance  with  brave 
Captain  Smith  as  a  boy  in  my  grandfather's   library  at 
home,  where  I  remember  how  I  would  sit  at  the  good  old 
man's  knees,  with  my  favourite  volume  on  my  own,  spell- 
ing out  the  exploits  of  our  Virginian  hero.    I  loved  to  read 
of  Smith's  travels,  sufferings,  captivities,  escapes,  not  only 
in  America,  but  Europe.    I  become  a  child  again  almost  as 
I  take  from  the  shelf  before  me  in  England  the  familiar 
volume,  and  all  sorts  of  recollections  of  my  eariy  home  come 
crowding  over  my  mind.    The  old  grandfather  would  make 
pictures  for  me  of  Smith  doing  battie  with  the  Turks  on  the 
Danube,  or  led  out  by  our  Indian  savages  to  death.  Ah,  what 
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a  terrific  fight  was  that  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the 
three  Turkish  champions,  and  how  I  used  to  delight  over  the 
story  of  bis  combat  with  Bonny  Molgro,  the  last  and  most 
dretidful  of  the  three  !  What  a  name  Bonny  Molgro  was, 
and  with  what  a  prodigious  turban,  scimitar,  and  whiskeT^ 
we  represented  him  !  Having  slain  and  taken  o£E  the  heads 
oi  his  first  two  enemies,  Smith  and  Bonny  Molgro  met — fall- 
ing to  (says  my  favourite  old  book) '  with  their  battle-axes, 
whose  piercing  bills  made  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes 
the  other,  to  have  scarce  s^ise  to  keep  their  saddles  : 
espeoiallr  the  Christian  received  such  a  wound  that  he  lost 
his  battle-axe,  whereat  the  supposed  conquering  Turke 
had  a  great  shout  from  the  rampires.  Yet,  by  the  readinesse 
of  his  horse,  and  his  great  ju^^ment  and  dexteritie,  he 
not  only  avoided  the  Turke's  blows,  hut,  having  drawn  his 
falchion,  so  pierced  the  Turke  under  the  cutlets,  through 
back  and  body,  that  though  hee  alighted  from  his  horse, 
hee  stood  not  long,  ere  hee  lost  his  head  as  the  rest  had 
done.  In  reward  for  which  deed,  Duke  Segismundus  gave 
him  3  Turke's  head  in  a  shield  for  armes  and  3^0  Duckats 
yeerely  for  a  pension.'  Disdaining  time  and  place  (with 
that  oaring  which  is  the  privil^e  of  poets}  in  my  tragedy. 
Smith  is  made  to  perform  similar  exploits  on  the  banlra 
of  our  Potomac  and  James's  River.  Our  '  ground-bait ' 
verses  ran  thus  : — 


POCAHONTAS 

Wearied  arm  and  broken  sword 
Wage  in  vain  the  desperate  fight : 

Ronnd  him  preea  n  countless  horde. 
He  is  but  a>  single  knight. 

Hark  t   a  cry  of  triumph  Bhrill 
Through  the  wMemess  resounds. 
As,  with  twenty  bleeding  wounds. 

Sinks  the  warrior,  fighting  still. 

Now  they  heap  the  fatal  pyre. 

And  tfie  tWch  oi  death  they  light  J 

Ab  1  'tis  hard  to  die  of  fire  1 
Who  will  shield  the  captive  knight  ? 

Itound  the  stake  with  fiendish  cry 
Wheel  and  dance  the  savage  crowd. 
Cold  the  victim's  mien  aiS  protid^-         i 

And  hiB.bTeaet  is  bared  to  die.        C-.dd^K' 
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Wbo  will  shield  the  fearleas  heart  t 

Who  avert  the  murderous  blade  T 
From  the  throng  with  audden  etart, 

See,  there  spnngs  an  Indian  maid. 
Qnick  she  stands  before  the  knight, 

'  Loose  the  chain,  unbind  the  nng, 

I  am  daaghter  of  the  king. 
And  I  claim  the  IndiEui  right  1 ' 

Danntlesaly  aside  she  flings 

Lift«d  ase  and  thirsty  knife  ; 
Fondly  to  his  heart  she  clings. 

And  her  boBom  goards  his  life ! 
In  the  woods  of  Powhattan, 

Still  'tis  told,  by  Indian  fires. 

How  >  daughter  of  their  sires 
Saved  the  captive  Englishman. 

I  need  not  describe  at  length  the  plot  of  my  tragedy,  as 
my  children  con  take  it  down  from  the  shefvea  any  day 
and  peruse  it  for  themselves.  Kor  shall  I,  let  me  add, 
be  in  a  hurry  to  offer  to  read  it  ^ain  to  my  young  folks, 
Educe  Captain  Miles  and  the  parson  both  chose  to  fall  asleep 
last  Chnstmas,  when,  at  mamma's  request,  I  read  aloud 
a  oou^e  of  acts.  But  any  person  having  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  plays  and  novels  can  soon,  out  of  the 
above  sketch,  dll  out  a  picture  to  his  liking.  An  Indian 
kii^ ;  a  loving  prinoess,  and  her  attendant,  in  love  with 
the  British  captain's  servant ;  a  traitor  in  the  English 
fort ;  a  brave  Indian  warrior,  himself  entertaining  an 
'"'^PPy  passion  for  Pocahontas ;  a  medictne-man  and 
priest  of  the  Indians  (very  well  played  by  Palmer),  capable 
of  every  treason,  stratagem,  and  crime,  and  bent  upon  the 
torture  and  death  of  the  English  prisoner  ; — these,  with  the 
aooidents  of  the  wildwness,  me  war-dances  and  cries  (which 
Gambo  had  learned  to  mimio  very  accurately  from  the 
red-people  at  home),  and  the  urival  of  the  English  fleet, 
with  allusions  to  the  late  glorious  viot«rieB  in  Canada, 
and  the  determination  of  Britons  ever  to  rule  and  conquer 
in  America,  some  of  us  not  lumataraiUy  thought  might 
contribute  to  the  success  of  our  tragedy. 

But  I  have  mentioned  the  ill  omens  which  preceded  the 
d»y;  the  difficulties  which  a  peevish,  and  jealous,  and  timid 
mtmagement  threw  in  the  way  o£  the  piece,  and  the  violent 
prejodioe  "which  was  felt  against  it  in  certain  high  qwvtere. 
What  wonder   then,  I  ask,  that  PoeaA<>«*i»  should  ha- 
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turned  out  not  to  be  a  victory  ?  I  laugh  to  scorn  the 
malignity  of  the  critics  who  found  fault  with  the  perform- 
ance. Pretty  critics,  foreooth,  who  said  that  Oarpezan 
was  a  masterpiece,  whilst  a  far  superior  and  more  eUAoraie 
work  received  only  their  sneers  1  I  insist  on  it  that  Hagan 
acted  his  part  so  admirably  that  a  certain  actor  and  manager 
of  the.  theatre  might  well  be  jealous  of  him  ;  and  that,  but 
for  the  cabal  made  outside,  the  piece  would  have  succeeded. 
The  order  had  been  given  that  the  play  should  not  succeed; 
so  at  least  Sampsoa  declared  to  me.  '  The  house  swarmed 
with  Macs,  by  George,  and  they  should  have  the  galleries 
washed  with  brimatone,'  the  honest  fellow  swore,  and 
always  vowed  that  Mj.  Garrick  himaelf  would  not  have 
had  the  piece  succeed  for  the  world ;  and  was  never  in 
such  a  rage  as  during  that  grand  scene  in  the  second  act, 
where  Smith  (poor  Hagan)  being  bound  to  the  stake, 
Pocahontas  comes  and  saves  him,  and  when  the  whole  house 
was  thrilling  witii  applause  and  sympathy. 

Anybody  who  has  curiosity  sufficient,  may  refer  to  the 
pnbhshed  tragedy  (in  the  oetavo  form,  or  in  the  subsequent 
splendid  quarto  edititsi  of  my  Collected  Works,  and  Poena 
Original  and  Translated),  and  say  whether  the  scene  is 
without  merit,  whether  the  verses  are  not  elegant,  the 
language  rich  and  noble  ?  One  of  the  causes  Of  the  failure 
was  my  actual  fidelity  to  history.  I  had  cojHed  myself 
at  the  Museum,  and  tinted  neatly,  a  figure  of  Sir  Walter 
Kalei^  iu  a  frill  and  beard ;  and  (my  dear  Theo.  giving 
some  of  her  mother's  beat  lace  for  the  rufl)  we  droased 
Hagan  accurately  after  this  drawing,  and  nb  man  could 
look  better.  Miss  Pritohard,  as  Pocahontas,  I  dreesed 
too  as  a  red  Indian,  having  seen  enough  of  that  coatnme 
in  my  own  experience  at  home.  Will  it  be  believed  the 
house  tittered  when  she  first  appeared  t  lliey  got  used 
to  her,  however,  but  just  at  the  moment  when  she  nu^ea 
into  the  prisoner's  arms,  and  a  number  of  people  were 
actually  in  tears,  a  fellow  in  the  pit  bawls  out,  '  Bedod  1 
Here's  the  Bdle  Savage  kissing  the  Saracen's  Head ; ' 
on  which  an  impertinent  roar. of  laughter  sprang  up  in  the 
pit,  breaking  out  with  fitful  explosiCHis  during  the  remainder 
of  the  performance.  As  the  wag  in  Mr.  Sheridan's  amusiag 
Critic  admirably  says  about  the  morning  guns,  the  pli^- 
wrights  were  not  content  with  one  of  them;  but  must 
~^  two  or  three;    se  With  this  wretched  pot-house  ioko 
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of  the  Belle  Savage  (^he  ignorant  people  not  knowing 
that  Pocahontae  herself  waa  the  very  Belle  Sauvage  from 
whom  the  tavern  took  its  name!).  My  friend  of  the  pit 
repeated  it  ad  nauseam  during  the  performance,  and  as 
each  new  character  appeared,  salut^  him  by  the  name 
of  some  tavern — for  instance,  the  English  governor  (with 
a  long  beard)  he  called  the '  Goat  and  Boots ' ;  hia  lieutenant, 
(Barker)  vriiose  fa.ce  certainly  was  bro&d,  the  '  Bull  and 
Mouth ',  and  so  on  !  And  the  curtain  descended  amidst 
a  shrill  storm  of  whistles  and  hisses,  which  especially 
assailed  poor  Hagan  every  time  he  opened  his  lips.  Sampson 
saw  Master  WiU  in  the  green  boxes,  with  some  pretty 
acquaintances  of  his,  and  haa  no  doubt  that  the  treacherous 
scoundrel  was  one  of  the  ringleadera  in  the  conspiracy. 
'  I  would  have  flung  him  over  into  the  pit,'  the  faithful 
fellow  said  (and  Sampson  was  man  enough  to  execute 
his  threat),  '  but  I  saw  a  couple  ot  Mr.  Nadab's  followers 
prowling  about  the  lobby,  and  was  obliged  to  Sheer  off.' 
And  so  the  eggs  we  ^d  counted  oil  selling  at  market 
were  broken,  and  our  poor  hopes  lay  Bhattered-  before  us ! 

I  looked  in  at  the  house  from  the  stage  before  the  curtain 
was  Ufted,  and  saw  it  pretty  well  filled,  especially  remarking 
Mr.  Johnson  in  the  front  boxes,  in  a  laeed  WMStcoat,  having 
his  friend  Mr,  Reynolds  by  his  side ;  the  latter  could  not 
hear,  and  the  former  could  not  see,  ■  and  so  they  came 
good  naturedly  A  deux  to  form  an  opinion  of  my  poor 
tragedy.  I  conjd  see  Lady  Maria  (I  knew  the  hood  she 
wore)  in  the  lower  gallery,  where  she  once  more  htid  the 
opportunity  of  dtting  and  looking  at  her  bel6ved  actor 
performing  a  principal  character  in  a  piece.  As  for  Theo, 
ehe  fairly  owned  that,  unless  I  ordered  her,  she  had  rsthef 
not  be  present,  nor  had  I  any  such  comtncmd  to  give, 
for,  if  things  went  wrong,  I  knew  that  to  see  her  suffer 
would  be  intolerable  pain  to  myself,  and  so  acqtdesced  in 
her  desire  to  keep  away. 

Being  of  a  pretty  eqaanimons  disposition,  and,  as  I 
fiatter  myself,  able  to  tear  good  or  evil  fortune  without 
disturbance ;  I  myself,  after  taking  a  hght  dinner  at  the 
*  Bedford ',  went  to  the  theatre  a  short  while  before  the 
oommencemKnt  of  the  play,  and  proposed  to  remain  there^ 
until  the  defeat  or  victory  was  decided.  I  own  nOW, 
I  oonld  not  help  seeing  whieh  way  the  fete  of  the  day  was 
likely  to  turn.    "DieEe  was  Bometliing  gloonqr  and  dlsa- 
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trous  m  fiiB  geneial  aspect  of  all  things  around.  Miaa 
Fritchard  had  the  beadaohe :  the  barber  who  brou^l 
home  Hagan's  wig  had  powdered  it  like  a  wretch  :  amongst 
the  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the  green-room,  I  saw  none 
but  doubtful  faces,  and  the  manager  (a  very  flippant 
not  to  say  impertinent  gentleman,  in  my  opinion,  and  who 
himself  cai  that  night  looked  as  dismal  as  a  mute  at  a 
funeral]  had  the  insolence  to  say  to  me,  '  For  He>avea's 
sake,  Mr.  Warrington,  go  and  get  a  glass  of  punch  at  the 
"  Bedford",  and  don't  frighten  us  all  here  by  your  dismal 
countenance ! '  '  Sir,'  says  I,  '  I  have  a  right,  for  five 
shillings,  to  comment  upon  your  face,  but  I  never  gave 
you  any  authority  to  make  remarks  upon  mine.'  '  Sir,'  says 
he  in  a  pet,  '  I  most  heartily  wish  I  had  never  seen  your 
face  at  ^1 ! '  '  Yours,  sir  ! '  said  I,  '  bos  often  amused 
me  greatly ;  and  whrai  painted  for  Abel  Drugger  is  exceed- 
ingly oomio ' — and  indeed  I  have  always  done  Mr.  G. 
the  justice  to  think  that  in  low  comedy  be  was  unrivalled. 

I  made  him  a  bow,  and  wicked  oS  to  the  coffee-house, 
and  for  five  years  f^ter  never  spoke  a  word  to  the  gentle- 
man,  when  he  ^K:4ogized  to  me,  at  a  nobleman's  house 
where  we  chuioed  to  meet.  I  said  I  had  utterly  forgotten 
the  circumstance  to  which  he  alluded,  and  that,  on  the 
first  night  of  a  play,  no  doubt  author  and  managier  were 
flurried  idike.  And  added,  '  After  all,  there  is  no  shame 
in  not  being  mad&  for  the  theatre.  Mr.  Oarrick — you 
were.'  A  compliment  with  which  he  ^^eared  to  be  as 
well  pleased  as  I  intended  he  should. 

Fidus  Achates  ran  over  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  first 
act  to  say  that  all  things  were  going  pretty  well ;  though 
he  confessed  to  the  titter  in  the  house  upon  Mies  Pritchaid's 
first  appeoranoe,  dressed  exactly  like  an  Indian  princess. 

'  I  camiot  help  it,  Sampson,'  said  I  (filling  him  a  bunqiet 
of  good  punch), '  if  Indians  are  dressed  SO-' 

'  Why,'  says  he, '  would  you  have  had  Caractacua  painted 
blue  like  an  ancient  Briton,  or  Bonduca  with  nothing 
but  a  cow-skin  1 ' — ^Ai^d  indeed  it  may  be  that  the  fidelity 
to  history  was  the  cause  of  the  ridicule  cast  on  ray  tragedy, 
in  which  oase  I,  for  one,  am  not  ashamed  of  its  defeat. 

After  the  second  act,  my  aidede  camp  came  from  the 
field  with  dismal  news  indeed.  I  don't  know  how  it  is 
that,  nervous,  befoce  action  *,  in  disaster  I  become  pretty 

"  He  writer  eaeoiB  to  contradict  hinuelf  here,  havii^  Just  botwted 
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oool  and  cheerful.  '  Are'thlDgs  going  ill  ? '  says  I.  I  call 
for  mv  reckoninir,  put  oa  my  hftt,  and  march  to  th«  theatre 
as  calmly  as  if  I  was  going  to  dine  at  the  Temple ;  fidua 
Achates  walking  by  my  side,  pressing  my  elbow,  kicking 
the  link-boys  out  of  the  way,  and  crying,  '  By  George, 
Mr.  Warrington,  you  are  a  man  of  spirit — a  Trojan,  rir ! ' 
So,  there  were  men  of  spirit  in  Troy ;  bat  alas  !  fate  was 
too  strong  for  them. 

At  any  rate,  no  man  can  say  that  I  di3  not  bear  my 
imsfortnne  with  calmness  :  I  could  no  more  help  the 
clamour  and  noiae  of  the  audience  than  a  captain  can  help 
the  howling  and  hissing  of  the  storm  in  which  his  ship 
goes  down.  But  I  was  determined  that  the  rushing 
waves  and  brok^i  masts  should  imjxividum  ferient,  and 
flatter  Myself  that  I  bore  my  calamity  without  flinching. 
'  Xot  Begulus,  my  dear  madam,  could  step  into  his  barrel 
more  comly,'  Sampson  scud  to  my  wife.  'Tis  unjust 
to  say  of  men  of  the  parasitic  nature,  that  they  aie  unfaith- 
ful in  misfortune.  Whether  I  was  prosperous  or  poor, 
the  wild'  pHson  wa^  equally  true  and  friendly,  and  snared 
our  crust  as  eagerly  as  ever  be  had  partaken  of  our  better 
fortune. 

I  took  my  place  on  the  stage,  whence  I  could  see  the 
actors  «f  my  poor  piece,  and  a  portion  of  the  audience 
who  coademn^  me.  I  suppose  the  performers  gave  me 
a  wide  berth,  out  ot  pity  tor  me,  I  rauat  say  that  I  think 
I  was'  as  little  moved  as  any  spectator ;  ai^  that  no  one 
would  have  judged  from  my  mien  that  I  was  the  unlucky 
hero  of  the  night.  ■  ■ 

But  my  dearest  Theo,  when  I  went  home,  looked  so  pale 
and  white,  that  I  saw  from  the  dear  creature's  countenance 
that  the  knowledge  of  my  disaster  had  preceded  my  return. 
Spencer,  Sampson,  Cousin  Hagan,  end  Lady.  Mafia  were 
to  come  aiter  the  play,  and  cCKigratult^  the  author, 
Ood  wot !  (Poor  Miss  Fritohard  was  engaged  tO'  us.like- 
wise,  but  sent  word  that  I  must  Imderstand  that  she 
was  a  great  deal  too  unwell  to  uip  that  ni^t:)  My  Mend 
the  gandmer  of  Bedford  House  had  given  my  wife  his  best 
flowers  to  decorate  her  little  table.  There  they  were ;  the 
pooF  little  painted  standarda—and  the.  battle  lost :    I  had 

ot  poBfleaaing  a  pretty  equanimoos  disposition.  He  was  prbbably 
mistaken  in  his  oWn  estimate  oi  kitnself ,  as  other '  folks  hav«  b«en 
teadea. — ED. 
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borne  the  defeat  well  enough,  but  as  I  looked  at  the  eweet 
pale  face  of  the  wife  across  the  table,  and  those  artless 
trophies  ol  welcome  which  she  had  set  up  for  her  hero, 
I  confess  my  courage  gave  way,  and  my  heart  felt  a  pang 
almost  as  keen  as  any  that  ever  has  dmitten  it. 

Our  meal,  it  may  be  imagined,  was  dismal  enough, 
nor  waa  it  rendered  much  gayer  by  the  talk  we  strove 
to  cany  on.  Old  Mrs.  Hagan  was,  luckily,  very  ill  at  this 
time ;  and  her  disease,  and  the  incidents  comiected  with 
it,  a  great  blessing  to  us.  Then'  we  had  his  Majesty's 
approaching  marriage,  about  which  there  was  a  talk. 
(How  w«ll  I  remember  the  most  futile  incidents  of  the  day  : 
down  to  a  tune  which  a  carpenter  was  whistling  by  my 
side  at  the  playhouse,  just  before  the  dreary  curtain  fell !) 
Then  we  talked  about  the  death  of  good  Mr.  Richardson, 
the  author  of  Pamela  and  Clarissa,  whose  works  we  all 
admired  exceedingly.  And  BS  we  talked  about  Clarissa, 
my  wife  took  on  herself  to  wipe  her  eyes  once  or  twice, 
and  say,  faintly,  '  You  know,  my  love,  mamma  and  I 
could  never  help  crying  over  that  dear  book.  Oh,  my  dear- 
est, dearest  mother '  (she  adds),  '  how  I  wish  she  could 
be  with  me  now  ! '  This  was  an  occasion  for  more  open 
tears,  for  of  course  a  young  lady  may  naturally  weep  for 
her  absent  mother.  And  then  we  mixed  a  gloomy  bowl 
with  Jamiuca  Umes,  and  druik  to  the  health  of  his  e:«iellenf^ 
the  governor :  and  then,  for  a  second  toast,  I  filled  a  bamper, 
and  with  a  smiling  face,  drank  to  '  our  better  fortune '  ! 

This  was  too  Much.  The  two  women  flung  themselves 
into  each  other's  arms,  and  irrigated  each  other's  neck- 
handkerohiefs  with  tears.  '.Oh,  Maria!  Is  not — is  not 
my  Geoi^  good  and  kind  ? '  sobs  Theo.  'Look  at  my 
Hagtui — how  greati  how  godlike  he  waa  in  his  part  3 ' 
gasps  Maria.  '  It  was  a  beastly  cabal  which  threw  him 
over — and  I  could  plunge  tjiis  knife  into  Mr.  Giarrick'B 
black  hea^t-— the  o£ous  httle  wretch  ! '  and  she  grasps 
a  weapon  at  her  side.  But  throwing  it  presently  down, 
the  enthOsiastic  creature  rushes  up  to  her  lord  and  master, 
flings  her  arms  round  him,  and  embraces  him  in  the  pree^ice 
of  the  httle  company.     . 

I  am  not  sure  whether  some  ««e  else  (Ud  not  do  likewise. 
We  were  all  in  a  state  of  extreme  excitement  and  enthusiasm. 
In  the  midst  of  grief.  Love  the  consoler  appears  amongst  us. 

i  soothes  us  with  such  fond  blandishments  and  tender 
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,  that  one  scaroe  wishea  the  calamity  away.  Two 
or  three  days  afterwards,  on  our  hirthday,  a  letter  was 
brought  me  in  my  study,  which  contained  the  following 
lines  : — 

FROM  POCAHONTAS 

Betnmmg  from  the  cruel  fight 

How  pale  and  faint  appears  my  knight  1 

He  seea  me  Eiuzious  at  Eis  aide  ; 

'  Why  seek,  my  lore,  your  womid«  to  hide  I 

Oi  deem  your  English  girl  afraid 

To  emulate  the  Indian  maid  T  ' 

Be  mine  roy  husband's  grief  to  cheer. 
In  peril  to  be  ever  near  ; 
Whate'er  of  ill  or  woe  betide. 


His  bosom  with  my  own  to  guard ; 
Ah  I   could  it  spare  a  pang  to  his. 
It  conld  not  know  a  purer  bliss  ! 
'Twoiikl  gladden  as  it  felt  the  smart. 
And  thank  the  hand  that  flung  the  dart  I 

I  do  not  say  the  verses  are  very  good,  but  that  I  like 
them  ae  well  as  if  they  were — and  that  the  face  of  the 
writer  (whose  sweet  young  voice  I  fancy  I  can  hear  ae  I 
hum  the  lines),  when  I  went  into  her  drawing-room  after 
getting  the  letter,  and  when  I  saw  her  blushing  and  blessing 
me — seemed  to  me  more  beautiful  than  any  I  can  fancy 
out  of  heaven. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXI 


HAva  already  deeeribed  my  present 
feelings  as  an  elderly  gentleman, 
regarding  that  rash  jump  into 
matrimony,  trhicb  I  persuaded 
my  dear  jmrtner  to  take  with 
me  when  we  were  both  scarce 
out  of  our  teens.    As  a  man  and 
a  father — ^with  a  due  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  mutton  chops, 
and  the  importance  of.  paying 
the    baker — with    a    m^k    of 
rash   children  round  tibout  us 
who  might  be  running  oS  to 
Scotland  to-morrow,  and  plead- 
ing papa's   and   mamma's   ez- 
ample  for  their  impertinence, 
I  know  that  I  ought  to  be  very 
oantiooB  in  narrating  this  early  part  of  the  married  life  ot 
George  Warrington,   Esquire,  and  Theodosia  his  wife — 
to  call  out  mea  culpa,  and  put  on  a  demure  air,  and,  sitting 
in  my  comfortable  easy  chair  here,  profess  to  be  in  a  white 
sheet  and  on  the  stool  of  repentance,  offering  myself  up  as 
a  warning  to  imprudent  and  hot-headed  youth. 

But,  truth  to  say,  that  married  life,  regarding  which 
my  dear  relatives  prophesied  so  gloomily,  bos  disappomt«d 
all  those  prudent  and  respectable  people.  It  has  had 
its  trials ;  but  I  can  remember  them  without  bitterness — 
its  passionate  griefs,  of  which  time,  by  God's  kind  ordinance, 
has  been  the  benign  consoler — ^its  days  of  poverty,  which 
we  bore,  who  endured  it,  to  the  wonder  of  our  sympathizing 
relatives  looking  on — ^its  precious  rewards  and  blessings, 
so  great  that  I  scarce  dare  to  whisper  them  to  this  p^e ; 
to  speak  of  them,  save  with  awful  respect  and  to  One  Ivtr, 
to  which  are  offered  up  the  prayers  and  thanks  of  all  men. 
To  marry  without  a  competence  is  wrong  and  daiu;eroua, 
no  doubt,  and  a  crime  E^ainst  our  soci^  codes ;  but  do 
t  scores  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-beings  commit  the 
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crime  every  year  with  no  other  tmsi  but  in  Heaven,  health, 
and  their  labour.  Are  young  people  entering  into  the 
majTied  life  not  to  take  hope  into  account,  nor  dare  to 
begin  their  housekeeping  until  the  cottage  is  completely 
fumiahed,  the  cellar  and  larder  stocked,  the  cupboard 
full  of  plate,  and  the  strong-box  of  money  ?  The  increase 
and  multiplication  of  the  world  would  stop,  were  the 
laws  ^i^ch  regulate  the  genteel  part  of  it  to  be  made 
uniTersal.  Our  gentlefolks  tremble  at  the  brink  in  their 
silk  stockings  and  pumps,  and  wait  for  whole  years,  until 
they  find  a  bridge  or  a  gilt  barge  to  carry  them  across ; 
our  poor  do  not  fear  to  wet  their  bare  feet,  plant  them 
in  the  brook,  and  trust  to  fate  and  strength  to  bear  them 
over.  Who  would  like  to  consign  his  daughter  to  poverty  ? 
Who  would  oounael  his  son  to  undergo  tiue  countless  risks 
of  poor  married  life,  to  remove  the  bdoved  gill  from 
contort  and  competence,  and  subject  her  to  debt,  misery, 
privation,  friendlessness,  EBckneBS,  and  the  hundred  gloomy 
consequences  of  the  res  anguata  donU  ?  I  look  at  my  own 
wife  and  ask  her  pardon  for  having' imposed  a  task  bo  fraught 
with  pain  and  danger  upon  one  so  gentle,  I  think  of  the 
trials  she  endured,  and  am  thankful  for  them  and  for  that 
unfailing  love  and  constancy  ivith  which  God  blessed  her 
and  strengthened  her  to  bear  them  all.  On  this  question 
erf  marriage,  I  am  not  a  fair  judge  :  my  own  was  so  impru- 
dent and  has  be^i  so  happy,  that  I  must  not  dare  to  give 
yout^  people  counsel.  I  have  endured  poverty,  but 
soaroeiy  ever  found  it  otherwise  than  tolerable  :  had  I  not 
undergone  it,  I  never  could  have  known  the  kindness  of 
friends,  the  delight  of  gratitude,  the  surprising  joys  and 
consolations  whidi  sometimes  accompany  the  scanty  meal 
and  narrow  fire,  and  cheer  the  long  day's  labour.  This 
at  least  is  certain,  in  respect  of  the  lot  of  the  decent  poor, 
that  a  great  deal  of  superfluous  pity  is  often  thrown  away 
upon  it:  Good-natured  fine  folks,  who  sometimes  stepped 
out  of  the  sunshine  of  their  riohes,  into  our  narrow  obscurity, 
were  blinded  as  it  were,  whilst  we  could  see  quite  cheerfully 
and  clearly :  they  stumUed  ow  obatAclee  which  were 
none  to  us  :  they  were  surprised  at  the  resignation  with 
which  we  drank  small-beer,  and  that  we  could  het^Jly 
say  grace  over  such  very  cold  mutton. 
.  Tho  good  general,  my  father-in-law,  had  married  Iii* 
Molly,  when  he  was  a  subaltern  of  a  foot  regiment,  ami 
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hod  a  puree  scarce  better  filled  than  my  own,  Hiey 
had  had  their  ups  and  downs  of  fortune.  I  think  {though 
my  wife  will  never  confess  to  this  point)  they  had  married, 
as  people  could  do  in  their  young  time,  without  previously 
askinspapa's  and  mamma's  leave. ^  At  all  events,  they  were 
80  veil  pleased  with  their  own  good  luck  in  matrimony, 
that  they  did  not  grudge  their  children's,  tmd  were  by 
no  means  frightened  at  the  idea  of  any  little  hardshipa 
which  we  in  the  course  of  our  married  life  might  be  called 
upon  to  undergo.  And  I  suppose  when  I  made  my  own 
pecuniary  statements  to  Mr.  Lamb^^t,  I  was  anxious  to 
deceive  both  of  us.  Believing  me  to  be  master  of  a  couple 
of  thousand  pounds,  he  went  to  Jamaica  quite  easy  in  his 
mind  as  to  his  darling  daughter's  comfort  and  maintenance, 
at  least  for  some  years  to  come.  After  paying  the  expenses 
of  his  family's  outfit,  the  worthy  man  went  away  not  much 
richer  than  his  son-in-law  :  and  a  few  trinkets,  ami  some 
lace  of  Aunt  Lambert's,  with  twenty  new  guineas  in  a 
purse  which  her  mother  and  sisters  mode  for  her,  were 
my  Theo'a  marriage  portion.  But  in  valuing  my  stock, 
I  chose  to  count  as  a  good  debt  a  sum  which  my  honoured 
mother  never  could  he  got  to  acknowledge  up  to  tho  day 
when  the  resolute  old  lady  was  called  to  pay  the  last 
debt  of  all.  The  sums  I  had  disbursed  for  her,  she  urged, 
were  spent  for  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the 
estate  which  was  to  be  mine  at  her  decease.  What  money 
she  could  spare  was  to  be  for  my  poor  brother,  who  bad 
nothing,  who  would  never  have  spent  his  own  means  had 
he  not  imagined  hinraetf  to  be  aole  heir  of  the  Virgmian 
property,  aa  he  toovid  have  been — the  good  lady  took  oare 
to  emphasize  this  point  in  many  of  her  letters — 
but  for  a  half-hour's  accident  of  birth.  H©  was  now 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  service  of  his  king  and  country. 
To  purchase  his  promotion  was  his  mother's,  she  ahovii 
suppose  bis  brother's  duty  I  When  I  had  finished  my 
bar-studies  and  my  dramatic  amusements.  Madam  Esmond 
informed  me  that  I  was  welcome  to  return  home  and 
take  that  place  in  our  colony  to  which  my  birth  entitled 
me.  This  statement,  she  oommnnicated  to  me  more  than 
once  throu^  Mountain,  and  before  the  news  of  my  mamage 
had  reach^  her. 

"  ,  *  The  Editor  haa  looked  through  Bnm'a  Registers  of  Bloet  M«r- 
gBB  without  finding  the  nanteB  afMBTtm  Lunbert  and  Mmj  BenMWu 
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l%«re  is  no  need  to  recall  her  expressions  of  maternal 
indignation  when  she  was  informed  of  the  step  I  had  ta^en. 
On  the  pacihcation  of  Canadti,  my  dear  Sorry  asked  for 
leave  of  absence,  and  dutifully  paid  a  visit  to  Virginia. 
He  ■nrote,  describing  his  reception  at  home,  and  the  splendid 
entertainments  which  my  mother  made  in  honour  of  her 
son.  Castlewood,  which  she  had  not  inhalnted  since  our 
departure  for  Europe,  was  thrown  open  again  to  our  friends 
of  the  colony;  and  the  friend  of  Wolfe,  and  the  soldier 
of  Quebec,  was  received  by  all  our  acquaintance  with  every 
becoming  honour.  Some  dismal  quarrels,  to  be  Bure,  ensued, 
because  my  brother  persisted  in  maintaining  his  friendship 
with  Colonel  Washington,  of  Mount  Vernon,  whose  praises 
Harry  never  was  tired  of  singing.  Indeed  1  allow  the 
gentleman  every  virtue ;  and  in  the  struggles  which 
terminated  so  fatally  for  England  a  few  years  since,  I  can 
admire  as  Well  as  his  warmest  friends.  General  Washington's 
glorious  constancy  and  success. 

If  these  battles  between  Harry  and  our  mother  were 
frequent,  as,  in  his  letters,  he  described  them  to  be,  I 
wondered,  for  my  part,  why  he  should  continue  at  home  T 
One  reason  naturally  suggested  itself  to  my  mind,  which 
I  scarcely  hked  to  communicate  to  Mrs.  Warrington ; 
for  we  had  both  talked  over  our  dear  little  Hetty's  romantic 
attachment  for  m^y  brother,  and  wondered  that  he  had 
never  discovered  it,  I  need  not  say  I  suppose  that  my 
gentleman  had  found  some  young  lady  at  home  more  to 
his  taste  than  our  dear  Hester^  and  hence  accounted  for 
his  prolonged  stay  in  Virginia. 

Presently  there  came,  in  a  letter  from  him,  not  a  full 
confession  but  an  admission  of  this  interesting  fact.  A 
person  was  described,  not  named— a  Being  all  beauty  and 
perfection,  like  other  young  ladies  under  similar  circum- 
stances. My  wife  asked  to  see  the  letter  :  I  could  tlot 
help  showing  it,  and  handed  it  to  her,  with  a  very  sad 
face.  To  my  surprise  she  read  it,  without  exhibiting  any 
corresponding  sorrow  of  her  own. 

'  I  have  thought  of  this  before,  my  love,'  I  said.  '  I  feel 
with  you  for  your  disappointment  regarding  poor  Hetty.' 

'  Ah !  poor  Hetty,'  says  Theo,  looking  down  at  the 
carpet. 

'  It  would  never  have  done,'  says  I. 

'  No — ^they  wouhi  not  have  been  happy,'  sighs  Theo. 
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'  How  Btraoge  he  oever  should  have  found  out  her  secret ! ' 
1  continued. 

She  looked  me  full  in  the  face  with  an  odd  expression. 

'  Pray,  what  does  that  look  mean  ? '  I  asked. 

'  Nothing,  my  dear — nothing  !  only  I  am  not  Burprised  I ' 
says  Theo,  oIuBhing. 

'  What,'  I  ask,  '  can  there  be  another  ? ' 

'  I  am  sure  I  never  said  so,  George,'  says  the  lady  hurriedly. 
^  But  if  Hetty  has  overcome  her  childish  folly,  ought  we 
not  all  to  be  glad  ?  Do  you  gentlemen  suppose  that  you 
only  axe  to  fall  in  love  and  ^^w  tired,  indeed  ? ' 

'  What,'  I  say,  with  a  strange  commotion  of  my  mind, 
'  do  you  mean  to  tell  me.  Thee,  that  you  ever  cared  for 
any  one  but  me  ? ' 

Oh,  George ! '  she  whimpers,  '  when  I  was  at  school, 
there  was— there  was  one  of  tiie  boys  of  Doctor  Backhouse's 
school,  who  sat  in  the  loft  next  to  us ;  and  I  thought  he 
had  lovely  eyes,  and  I  was  so  shocked  when  I  rect^nized 
him  behind  the  counter  at  Mr.  Grigg's,  the  mercer's,  when 
I  went  to  buy  a  cloak  fc*  baby,  and  I  wanted  to  tdl  you, 
my  dear,  imd  I  didn't  know  how ! ' 

I  went  to  see  this  creature  with  the  lovely  eyes,  having 
made  my  wife  describe  the  fellow's  dress  to  me,  and  I  saw 
a  little  bandy-legged  wretch  in  a  blue  camlet  coat,  with  his 
red  hair  tied  with  a  dirty  nbbon,  about  whom  I  forbore 
generously  even  to  reproach  my  wife ;  nor  will  she  ever 
know  that  I  have  looked  at  the  fellow,  until  she  reads  the 
confession  in  this  psigQ.  If  our  wives  saw  us  as  we  are, 
I  thought,  would  they  love  us  as  they  do  ?  Are  we  as 
much  mistaken  in  them,  as  they  in  us  ?  I  look  into  one 
candid  face  at  least,  and  think  it  never  has  deceived  me. 

Lest  I  shoold  encourage  my  young  people  to  an  imitation 
of  my  own  imprudence,  I  will  not  tell  tham  with  how 
small  a  capital  Mrs-  Theo  and  I  commenced  life.  The 
unfortunate  tragedy  brought  us  notMng;  though  the 
reviewers,  since  its  pnblieaition  of  late,  Iwive  spoken  not , 
unfavourably  as  to  its  merits,  and  Mr.  Kemble  himself 
has  done  me  the  honour  to  conunend  it.  Our  kind  friend 
Lord  Wrotham  was  for  having  tlie  piece  published  by  I 
subsoiiption,  and  sent  me  a  trauik-note,  with  a  request 
that  I  would  let  him  have  a  hundred  copies  for  his  frienda  ; 
but  I  was  always  averse  to  that  method  of  levying  money, 
%  preferring  my  poverty  aine  dote,  locked  up  my  manu- 
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script,  vil^  my  poor  girl's  verset  inserted  at  the  first  page. 
I  know  not  why  tii»  piece  shonld  hBTe  given  Boeh  ofience 
at  Court,  enjept  far  the  fact  tliat  an  aotor  who  had  run 
off  with  an  earl's  daOghter,  performed  a  principal  part 
in  the  play;  bat  I  wais  told  that  sentiments,  which  I  had 
pat  into  Mie  mouths  of  some  of  the  Indian  characters  (who 
were  made  to  declaim  against  ambition,,  the  Briti^  desire 
of  rule,  and  so  forth)  w«re  pronounced  dangerous  and 
uiiiOoaBt3tuti<aial ;  so  that  the  little  hope  of  royal  favour, 
whi<^  I  might  have  had,  was  quite  taken  away  ^m  me. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?     A  few  months  after  the  fsiltire 

of  the  tragedy,  as  I  coonted  upthe  remains  of  my  fortune 

(the  calcnlatioii  was  not  long  or  difBcnlt),  I  came  to  the 

conclusion,  that  I  must  beat  a  retreat  out  of  my  pretty 

apartments  in  filoomsbory,  and  so  gave  waraiog  to  our 

good  landlady,  informii^  her  that  my  wife's  he^th  eeqaired 

that  we  should  have  lodgings  in  the  country.     But  we  went 

I    no  farther  than  Lambeth,  our  faithful  Gumbo  and  Molly 

1    following  U8  ;  and  here,  though  as  poor  as  nai^t  be,  we  were 

1    watted  on  by  a  maid  and  a  lackey  in  livery,  lite  any  folks 

of  condition.     Yon  may  be  sure  kind  rekitives  cried  out 

I    against  our  extravagance  ;  indeed,  are  tb«y  not  the  pedple 

i    who  find  our  faults  out  for  ns,  and  ^oclaim  them  to  Uie 

f    rest  of  t^e  world  t 

f  Returning  home  from  London  one  day,  whitiier  I  had 
g  been  on  a  visit  to  some  booksellers,  I  reofwnized  the  faintly 
'f  arms  and  hrery  cai  a  grand  gilt  chariot  which'  stood  before 
n  a  public-house  oear  to  ouc  lodgings,  A  few  loitermg 
,  inhabitants  were  gathered  round  the  spleitdid  ^vehicle,  and 
g  looking  with  awe  at  the  footmen,  resplendent  in  the  sun, 
and  quaffing  blazing  pots  of  beer.  I  f omid  my  Lady 
^  Caatlewood  sitting  opposite  to  my  wife  in  om-  tittle  apart- 
^  ment  (whence  we  had  a  very  bri^t  pleasant  prospect 
U  of  the  river,  oovered  witli  barges  and  wherries,  and  the 
1^  fuioient  towers  and  trees  of  tite  archlHshop's  palace  and 
y  garden),  and  Mrs.  Theo,  who  bas  a  very  droll  way  of  describ- 
j  ing  persons  and  scenes,  narrated  to  me  all  the  partitmlars 
■^  of  her  ladyship's  conversation,  when  she  tookher  lea^. 
^  'I  have  been  hue  this  ever-eo-long,'  says  the  bountess, 
^  *  gosBi^ng  with  Cousin  Theo,  while  you  have  been  a*ay 
L  at'  the  Mmee-hoase,  I  dare  say,  making  merry  ■with  yoOT 
r.  friends;  and  drinking  your  punch  and  coffee.  Gwess  she 
■^  must  find  it  ratJwr  l<»ely  here,  with  notfei^  to-do  b'-'- 
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vQik  them  little  caps  uid  hem  themfroek^.  Senrr  pitriH, 
dear  ;  reckim  yoa^ll  booh  liare  a  companion  irho  'will  amued 
you  when  Coasin  Qecrge  is  B^way  at  his  ooffee-house  i 
What  a  nice  lodgii^  you  hoi^e  got  herei,  I  do  dectkre ! 
Our  new  house  whioh  we  hare  took  is  tweaty  times  as  trig, 
and  covered  with .  gold  from  top  to  bottom :  but  I  li& 
this  quite  as  well.  BleSs  youl  being  rieh  is  no  better 
than  being  poor.  When  we  lived  to  Albany,  and  I  did 
most  all  the  work  mysdf,  soouned  the  rooms,  biled  iha 
kettle,  helped  the  wash,'  uid  -ail,  I  was 'just  as  happy  a» 
I  am  now.  We  only  had  one  old. negro  to  keep  the  store. 
Why  don't  you  sell  Gumbo,  Cousin  Oreorge  ?  He  ain't 
no  use  here  idling  and  dawdling  about,  and  making  love 
to  the  servant  ^rl.  Fc^  !  guess  they  ain't  partaouhv, 
these  Eo^sh  people  !  '  So  she  tnlkeci,  rattling  cm  \rith 
perfect  good  humour,  until  her  hour  for  departure  came  ; 
when  she  produced  a  fine  repeating  watch,  and  said  it 
was  tinJe  for  her  to  pay  a  call  upon  her  Majesty  at  Backiiig< 
ham  House.  *  And  mind  you  come  to  us,  Oeorge,'  says 
her  iBdyship,  waving  a  httfe  partii^  hand  out  of  the  gut 
coach;    '  Theo  and  I  have  settled  all  about  it.' 

'  Here,  at  least,'  saojd  I,  when  the  laced  footman  had 
olomfoered  up  behind  the  carriage,  and  our  magnifioMit 
little  patroness  had  left  us  ; — '  here  is  one  who  is  not  afraid 
of  oui'  poverty,  nor  ashamed  to  remember  her  own.' 

'  Ashamed  1 '  said  Ttteo;  resuming  her  liUiputian  needle- 
work. '  To  do  her  justice,  she  would  make  heroelf  at  home 
in  any  kitoheu  Or  paUoe  in  theworld.  She  has  given  me 
and  Molly  twenty  lessoms  in  houseke^ing.  She  says, 
wheal  she  was  at  home  to  Albany,  she  roasted,  baJked, 
swept  the  house,  and- milked  the  oow.'  (Madaja '  Theo 
pronounced  the  word  cow. archly  in  our  American  way, 
and  imitated  herladyship'saecent  very  divertingLy.) 

'  And  she  has.no  pride,'  I  added.  '  It  was  good-natured 
of  her  to  ask  us  to  dine  with  her  and  my  lord.  Whan  will 
Unilo' Warrington  ever  think  of  offering  us  a  onist  a^ain, 
or  a  gloss  of  ms  famous  beer  i' 

'  Yes,  it  was  not  ill-natured  to  invite  uqi,'  says  Theo, 
slyly.  '  But;  my  deari  you  don't  know  »U  the  oooditibns  ! ' 
And  then  my  wife,  ■still  imitating  the  ortintesa'a  mannco-, 
iKwhingly  informed  me  what  tiiebe  ooniitiwis  wero. 
^She  took  onthet  pooket-boqk,  and  told  me,"  says  Theo, 
""hat  days,  she  was  engaged  abro«d  eiMlat  h<»a«.  .  On 
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Mondiiy  she  received  a  didid^aitd  a  dvuilless,  witb  eeverd 
ot^«>  meknbeis  td  my  lord's  houae,  add  their  ladles.  On 
Tueediify  came  More  earU,  two  bishops,  and  an  ambasBador ; 
"of  CQvraoyoa.  woa't  come  oq  tmem  days?"  sftys  the 
countess;  "now  yOu  are  so  poor,  you  knowj  that  fine 
company  ain't  no  good  for  you.  Lord  Hess  you  1  father. 
nev:er  duies  im  oar  company  days  ! ,  he  don't  like  it ;  bo 
takes  a  bit  of  cold  meat  anyways."  On  which,'  say*; 
Thee,  laughing,  'I  told  her  that  Mr.  Warrington  did  not 
care  for  any  bat  the  best  of  company,  and  proposed  that 
she  should  ask  us  on  some  day  when  the  Arobbiahop  of 
Oaaterlmry  diced  with  hex,  and  hia  grace  must  give  us  ». 
lift  home  in  his  coach  to  Lambeth.  And  she  is  an  econom- 
ical httle  person,  too,'  continues  Tbeo :  ' "  I  thought  of  bring- 
ing with  me  some  of  my  baby's  caps  and  things,  which  his' 
lordship  hoH  outgrown  'em,  but  they  may  be  waited  again, 
you  know,  my  dear."  And  so.  we  lose  that  addition  to 
our  wardrobe.  Bays  Theo,  smiling,  '  and  MoUy  and  I  must 
do  our. best  without  her  ladyship's  charity.  "  When  people 
are  poor,  they  are  poor,"  t^e  countees  said,  with  her  usual 
outspokenness,  "  and  must  get  on  the  best  tbey  can.  What 
we  shfdl  do  for  that  poor  Maria,  gooditeas  only  knowsl 
we  can't  ask  her  to  see  us  as  we  can  you,  though  you  are. 
so  poor :  but  an  earl's  daughter  to  marry  a  play-««tor  1  la, 
my  dear,  it's  dreadful ;  his  Majesty  and  the  princms  have 
both  spoken  of  it !.  Every  other  noble  faanily  in  this  king- 
dom as  has  ever  heard  of  it  pities  us ;  though  I  have, 
a  plan  for  helping  those  poor  unha^y  people,  and  have 
s^it  down  Simons,  my  groom  of  the  chambers,  to  tell 
them  on  it."  This  pwi  was,  that  Hogon,  who  had  kept 
almost  all  bis  terms  at  Dublin  College,  should  return 
thither  and  take  his  degree,  and  enter  into  holy  ordera, 
"  when  we  will  provide  bitn  with  a  chapla&ncy  at.  bomCi 
you  know,"  Lady  Castlewood  added^';  And  I  may  mention 
here,  tliat  this  benevolent  plan  waa  executed  a  score  of 
months  later  ;  when  I  was  enabled  myself  to  be  of  service 
to  Mr.  Hagan,  who  was  one  of  the  kindest  and  best  of 
our  friends  during  our  own  time: of  want  aad  distnesfi. 
Castlewood  then  executed  his  promise  loyally  enough, 
got  orders  and  a  ookmisl  appointment  far.  Hagan^  who 
distinguished  himself  both  asi  soldier  aod  p(reacbBr,  aa 
we  shall  presently  hear ;  but  net  a  guinea  did.  his  Icrdsidp 
spare  -to  aid.  eithw  his:  sist^  or  hia  kinsman,  in.  t^en"  trouble 
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I  never  asked  bim,  thank  Heaven,  to  assist  me  in  my 
own ;  though,  to  do  him  justioe,  no  man  could  express 
himself  more  amiably,  and  with  a  joy  whioh  I  believe 
was  quite  genuine,  when  my  days  of  poverty  were  ^ded. 

As  for  my  Uncle  Warrington,  and '  his  virtuous  wife 
and  daughters,  let  me  do  them  justice  likewise,  uid  decliure 
that  throughout  my  period  of  trial,  their  sottow  at  my- 
poverty  was  consistent  and  unvarying.  I  still  bad  a  few 
acquaintances  who  saw  them,  and  of  course  (as  friends 
will)  brought  me  a  repori;  of  their  oinnions  and  conversation ; 
and  I  never  could  hear  that  my  relatives  had  uttered  one 
single  good  word  about  me  or  my  wife.  They  q)oke  even 
of  my  tragedy  oa  a  crime— I  was  accustomed  to  hear  that 
sufficiently  maligned— ^f  the  author  as  a  miserable  repro- 
bate, for  ever  reding  about  Grub  Street,  in  rags  and  squalor. 
They  held  me  out  no  hand  of  help.  My  poor  wife  might 
cry  in  her  pain,  but  they  had  no  twopence  to  bestow 
upon  hOT.  They  went  to  church  a  haH-dozen  times  in 
the  week.  They  subscribed  to  many  puUic  cbaritieB. 
Their  tribe  was  known  eighteen  hundired  years  ago,  and 
will  flourish  as  long  as  men  endure.  They  will  stall  thank 
Heaven  that  they  are  not  as  other  folks  are ;  and  leave 
the  wounded  ajid  miserable  to  other  suocour, 

I  don't  care  to  recall  the  dreadful  doubts  and  anxieties 
which  began  to  beset  me ;  t^e  plan  after  plan  whidi  I 
tried,  and  in  whit^  I  failed,  for  procuring  work  and  adding 
to  our  dwindling  stock  of  money.  I  bethought  me  of  ray 
friend  Mr.  Johnson,  Mid  when  I  tiiink  of  the  eager  kindness 
with  which  he  received  me,  am  aehamed  of  some  pert 
speeches  which  I  own  to  have  made  regarding  his  mannav 
and  behaviour.  I  told  my  story  and  difficulties  to  him, 
Uie  oircumsbanoe  of  my  marriage,  and  the  proBpecta  before 
me.  He  w<Hi)d  not  for  a  moment  admit  they  were  gloomy, 
or,  simaie  nunc.'that  they  would  continue  to  be  so. — I  had 
before  me  the  chances,  certtunly  very  slend^,  of  a  place 
in  £ngland ;  the  inhwitanoe  which  must  be  mine  in  the 
courte  of  nature,  or  at  any  rate  would  fall  to. the  heir 
I  was  expecting.  }  had  a  small  stock  of  money  for  present 
actual  necesd^-^a  possibility,  'though,  to  be  free  with 
you,  sir' (says  b*),  '  after  the  perforaaimce  of  your  tragedy, 
I  doubt  wnetber  nature  has  endowed  you  with  those 
Pbcoliar   qualikiea   wiiich    are  neoesaary  for  aohi^ving  a 

Markable  Bterary  snooeea '— and&ialiy  a  submiasion  to  the 
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<m»teniAl  tvia,  «nd  «: return  to  Virginia;  where  pleutjr  and 
BiltoBie  w««i«  always  ceody  iot  me;  .'  Why^  ur  IMlb  cried, 
'sudhiA  auai<aa  jrou  mentioa-^auld  have  boen.ft  fortune 
to  me:  when  J  begaji  the  tforld,  And  my  fcieod  Mr.  Gold- 
'Smitit  wQold  set:  up  ft  ooadi-andHiix  ou  it.*  -  Wit^  youth, 
-b^i6^  to-day,  and  a;  couple  <rf  hunob^d  pounds  In  cash- 
no  young  felloiw  need  despair;  Think,  sir,  you:  have  a  year 
at  leaat  before  you,  and'  who  knows  what  liiay  chAnce 
between  now  and  then.  Why,  sir,  your  telatiyes  bare 
may  provide  for  you,  or  you  may  iiucceed  to  yo^K  Viiginian 
property,  of  you  may  come  into  a  fortune !!  I  did  not  in 
the  DouiBe  of  that  year,  but  he  didJ  My  Lord  Bute  gare 
Mr.' Johnson  a  pension,  which  set  all  Grub  Street  in  a  fury 
against  the  recipient,  who,  to  be  sure,  had  pubhshed  h^ 
own  not  very  nattering  opinion  upon  pensions  and  pen- 
sioner. 

Nevertiielees,  he  did  not  altogether  discourage  my 
literary  projects,  jvomised  to  procure  me  work  from  the 
booksellers,  and  futhfully  performed  that  kind  pronuBe. 
'  But,'  says  he,  '  sir,  you  must  not  appear  amongst  them 
in  forma  pauperis.  Have  you  never  a  friend's  coach  in 
which  we  can  ride  to  see  them  ?  You  must  put  on  ypur 
best  lac^d  hat  and  waistcoat ;  and  we  must  appear,  sir, 
as  if  you  were  doing  them,  a,  favour.'  This  stra,tagem 
answered,  and  procured  me  respect  enough  at  the  nrst 
visit  or  two  : .  but  when  the  booksellers  kUew  that  I  wanted 
to  be  paid  for  my  work,  their  backs  refused  to  bend  any 
more,  and  they  treated  me  with  a  familiarity  which  I  could 
ill  stomach.  I  overheard  one  ,6f  thein,  who  had  been 
a  footman,  say — '  Oh,  it'a  Pocahontas,  is  it  J  let  him 
wwt.'  And  he  tol4  ^^  ^^y  to  say  e^  much  to  me.  '  Wait, 
sir  ! '  says  I,  fuming  with  rage  and  putting  my  head  into 
his  parlour,  '  I'm  not  accustomed  to  waiting,  but  I  have 
heard  you  are.'  And  I  strode  out  of  the  shop  into  Fall 
Mall  in  a  mighty  fluster. 

And  yet  Mr.  D.  was  in  the  right.  I  came  to  him,  if 
not  to  ask  a  favour,  at  any  rate  to  propose  a  bargain, 
and  surely  it  was  my  business  to  wait  his  time  and  con- 
venience. In  more  fortunate  days  I  asked  the  gentleman's 
pardon,  and  the  kind  author  of  The  Muse  in  Livery  was 
instantly  appeased. 

I  was  jaare  prudent,  or  Mr.  Johnson  more  fortunate, 
in  an  application  elsewhere,  and  Mr.  Johnson  procure ' 
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me  B  'little  work  ttora  the  boobseUers  in  triuaBlatJng  fiom 
fcweigQ  laogua^,  of  wbick  I  happeQ'  to  kaow  two  or 
throe. '  By  a  hard  daj's  Iftbour  I  could  earn  a  iew  shillii^^ ; 
-ao  few  t^t  a  week's  work  would  hardly  faring  me  a  guinea : 
end  ^lat  was  flung  to  me  with  insolent  patroAag»  by  the 
low  huoksters  who  Mxiiriojnad  me.  I  oaii'  put  my  flwer 
upon  two  or  three  magBzine-artides  written  at  tkia  period,* 
and  paid  for  with  a  few  wretched'  shillings,  w^ch  pspen 
ss  I  read'  them  atw^ken  in  me  the  keeneet  pangs  of  bitter 
remembrance.  I  recall  the  doubts  and  fears  whioh  aptoted 
me,  see  the  dear  wife  nursing  her  infant  and  looking  up 
into  my  face  witti  hypooritioal  smiles  that  vaiiily  try 
to  mask  her  alarm  :  the  struggles  of  pride  are  fought- over 
again  :  the  wounds  onder  which  I  smarted,  reopen.  There 
are-  some  acts  of  injustice  oommitted  against  me  whidi 
I  don't  know  how  to  forgive  ;  and  which,  whenever  I  think 
of  them,  awaken  in  me  the  same  feelings  of  revolt  and 
indignation.  The  gloom  and  darkness  gather  over  me — 
till  they  are  relieved  by  a  reminiscenoe  of  that  1ot«  aioi 
tenderness  whioh  through  all  gloom  and  darkness  have 
been  my  hght  and  consolation. 

•  Mr.  George  Warrington,  ot  the  Upper  Temple,  says  lie  remembers 
a  book,  contamiDg  hia  grandfather  a  book-plate,  in  which  were 
pasted  various  extracts  from  reviews  and  newspapers  in  an  old 
type,  and  lettered  outeide  Les  ChaiTiea  de  VEsdavage.  These  were 
no  doubt  ihe  ooAtributions  above  mentioned ;  but  the  volume  has 
not  been  found,  either. iu. the  town.houSe  or  in  the  library  at  War- 
cinf^o  Manoi.  The  Editor,  b;  the .  waj,  ia  not  answerable  for 
a  certain  incoosistency,  which  may  be  remarked  in  the  narrative; 
The  writer  says,  p.  852,  that  he  apeaka  '  without  bitterness '  of  past 
times,  and  presently  falls  into  a  fnry  with  them,  The  same  naanner 
of  forgiving  our  enemies  is  not  uncommon  in  the  present  century'. 
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ITTLE  Miles  made  his  appearance 
in  this  world  within  a  tevf  days 
of    the    gracious    prince    who 
commands  his  regiment.     Illu- 
minations    and     cannonading 
saluted  the  royal  George's  birth, 
multitudes  were  admitted  to  see 
him  as  he  lay   behind  a  gilt 
railing  at  the  Palace  with  nol)1e 
nurses  watching  over  him.     Few 
nuraea  guarded   the   cradle   of 
our  little  prince  :   no  courtiers, 
no  faithful  retainers  saluted  it, 
except  our  trusty  Gumbo  and 
kind   Molly,    who   to    be   sure 
loved   and   admired   the   little 
heir  of  my  poverty  as  loyally 
as  our  hearts  could  desire.    Why  was  our  boy  not  named 
George  like  the  other  paragon  juat  mentioned,  and  like 
his  father  ?    I  gave  him  the  name  of  a  little  scapegrace  of 
my  family,  a  name  which  many  generations  of  Warringtons 
had  borne  likewise  ;    but  my  poor  little  Mill's  love  and 
kindness  touched  me  at  a  time  when  kindness  and  love 
were  rare  from  those  of  my  own  blood,  and  Theo  and 
I  agreed  that  our  child  should  be  called  after  that  single 
little  friend  of  my  paternal  race. 

Wewrote  to  acquaint  our  royal  parents  with  the  auspicious 
event,  and  bravely  inserted  the  child's  birth  in  the  Daily 
Advertiser,  and  the  place,  Church  Street,  Lambeth,  where 
he  was  bom.  '  My  dear,'  says  Aunt  Bemstdn,  writing 
to  me  in  reply  to  my  announcement,  '  how  could  you 
point  out  to  all  the  world  that  you  live  in  such  a  trou 
as  that  in  which  you  hare  buried  yourself  ?  I  kiss. the 
little  mamma,  and  send  a  remembrance  for  the  child.' 
This  remembrance  was  a  fine  silk  coverlid,  with  a  lace 
edging  fit  for  a  prince.  It  was  not  very  useful :  the 
price  of  the  lace  would  have  served  ua  much  better,  but 
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Theo  and  Molly  were  delighted  with  the  present,  and  my 
eldest  son's  cradle  had  a  corer  as  fine  as  any  nobleman's. 

Good  Dr.  Hebn^ea  came  over  several  times  to  visit 
my  wife,  and  see  that  all  things  went  well.  He  knew 
and  recommended  to  us  a  surgeon  in  the  vicinage,  who  . 
took'charge  of  her  :  luckily,  my  dear  patient  needed  little 
care,  beyond  that  which  our  landlady  and  her  own  tmsty 
attendant  could  readily  afiord  her.  Again  our  bumble 
precinct  was  adorned  with  the  gilded  apparition  of  Lady 
Castlewood's  chariot  wheels ;  she  brought  a  pot  of  jelly, 
which  she  thou^t  Theo  mi^t  like,  and  which,  no  doulit, 
had  been  served  at  one  of  her  ladyship's  banquets  on  a 
previous  day.  And  she  told  us  of  all  the  ceremonies  at 
Court,  and  of  the  splendour  and  festivities  attending  the 
birth  of  the  august  heir  to  the  crown.  Our  good  Mr. 
Johnson  happened  to  pay  me  a  visit  on  one  of  those  days 
when  my  lady  countess's  carriage  flamed  up  to  our  litde 
gate.  He  was  not  a  little  struck  by  her  magnificence, 
and  made  her  some  bows,  which  were  more  respectinl 
than  graceful.  She  called  me  cousin  very  affably,  and 
helped  to  transfer  the  present  of  jelly  from  her  silver 
dish  into  our  crockery  pan  with  much  benignity.  The 
doctor  tasted  the  sweetmeat,  and  pronounced  it  to  be 
excellent.  '  The  great,  sir,'  says  he,  '  are  fortunate  in 
every  way.  They  can  engage  the  most  skilful  practitioners 
of  the  cuUnary  art,  as  they  can  assemble  the  most  amiable 
wits  round  their  table.  If,  as  you  think,  sir,  and,  ttom 
the  appearance  of  the  dish  your  suggestion  at  least  is 
plausible,  this  sweetmeat  may  have  appeared  already 
at  his  lordship's  table,  it  has  been  there  in  good  company. 
It  has  quivered  under  the  eyes  of  celebrated  beauties, 
it  has  been  tasted  by  ruby  lips,  it  has  divided  the  attention  ' 
of  the  distinguished  company,  with  fruits,  tarts,  and  creams, 
which  I  mMSB  no  doubt  were  like  itself  delicious.'  And 
so  saying,  the  good  doctor  absorbed  a  considerable  portion 
of  I^idy  Castlewood's  benefaction ;  though  as  regards 
the  epithet  delicious  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  my  poor  ' 
vrife,  after  tasting  the  jelly,  put  it  away  from  her  as  not 
to  her  liking ;  and  Molly,  flinging  up  her  head,  declared 
it  was  mouldy. 

My  boy  enjoyed  at  least  the  privilege  of  having   an 
earl's  daughter  for  bis  godmother  ;  for  this  office  was  per- 

rmed  by  his  cousin,  our  poor  Lady  Maria,  whose  kindness 
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and  attention  to  the  mother  and  the  infant  were 
beyond  all  praise  ;  and  who,  having  lost  her  own  solitary 
chanoe  for  maternal  happineae,  yearned  over  our  child 
in  a  mtumer  not  a  little  touching  to  behold.  Captain 
Miles  ia  a  mighty  fine  gentleman,  and  his  uniforms  of  the 
Prince's  Hussars,  as  splendid  as  any  that  ever  bedizened 
a  soldier  of  fashion ;  but  he  hath  too  good  a  heart,  and 
is  too  true  a  gentleman,  let  us  trust,  not  to  be  thankful 
when  he  remembers  that  his  own  infant  limbs  were  dressed 
in  some  of  the  little  garments  whieh  had  been  prepared 
for  the  poor  player's  child.  Sampson  christ«ned  him  in 
that  very  chapel  in  Soutbwark  where  our  marriage  ceremony 
had  been  performed.  Never  were  the  words  of  the  Prayer- 
book  more  beautifully  and  impressively  read  than  by  the 
celebrant  of  the  service  ;  except  at  its  end,  when  his  voice 
failed  him,  and  he  and  the  rest  of  the  little  congregation 
■were  fain  to  wipe  their  eyes.  '  Mr.  Garrick  himself,  sir,' 
says  Hagan,  '  could  not  have  read  those  words  so  nobly. 
I  am  sure  little  innocent  never  entered  the  world  accom- 
panied by  wishes  and  benedictions  more  tender  and  sincere.' 

And  now  I  have  not  told  how  it  chanced  that  the  captain 
came  by  his  nam^  of  Miles.  A  couple  of  days  before 
his  christening,  when  as  yet,  I  believe,  it  was  intended 
that  our  firstborn  should  bear  his  father's  name,  a  little 
patter  of  horse's  hoofs  comes  gaUoping  up  to  our  gate ; 
and  who  should  pull  at  the  bell  but  young  Miles,  our  cousin  ? 
I  fear  he  had  disobeyed  his  parents  when  he  galloped 
away  on  that  undutiful  journey. 

'  You  know,'  says  he,  '  Cousin  Harry  gave  me  my  little 
horse  :  and  I  can't  help  liking  you,  because  you  are  so  like 
Harry,  and  because  they  are  always  saying  things  of  you 
at  home,  and  it's  a  shame  :  and  I  have  brought  my  whistle 
and  coral  that  my  godmamma  Lady  Suckling  gave  me, 
for  your  little  boy  ;  and  if  you're  so  poor,  Cousin  George, 
here's  my  gold  moidore,  and  it's  worth  ever  so  much, 
and  it's  no  use  to  me,  because  I  mayn't  spend  it,  you  know.' 

We  took  the  boy  up  to  TTieo  in  her  room  (he  mounted 
the  stair  in  his  little  tramping  boots,  of  which  he  was  very 
proud) ;  and  Theo  kissed  him,  and  thanked  him ;  and  his 
moidore  has  been  in  her  purse  from  that  day. 

My  mother,  writing  through  her  ambassador  as  usual, 
informed  me  of  her  royal  surprise  and  displeasure  on 
learning  that  my  son  had  been  christened  Miles — a  name 
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not  known,  at  least  in  the  Esmond  family.  I  did  not 
care  to  tell  the  reason  at  the  time  ;  but  when,  in  after-years, 
I  told  Madam  Esmond  how  my  boy  come  by  his  name, 
I  saw  a  tear  roll  down  her  wrinkled  cheek,  aad  I  heard 
afterwards  that  she  had  asked  Gumbo  many  questions 
about  the  boy  who  gave  his  name  to  out  Miles  :  our  Miles 
Oloriosua  of  Pall  Mall,  Valenciennes,  Almack's,  Brighton. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIII 

TaOCBLES  AND  CONSOLATIONS 

K   our   early   days   at   home,   when 
Harry  and  I  used  to  be  so  undutiful 
to    our    tutor,    who    would    have 
thought  that  Mr.  Esmond  Warring- 
ton of  Virginia  would  turn  Bear- 
leader himself  ?     My  mother  (when 
we    came    together    again)    never 
could  be  got  to  speak  directly  of 
this  period  of  my  life ;   but  would 
allude  to  it  as  '  that  terrible  time, 
my  love,   which  I   can't  bear  to 
think  of,   'those   dreadful   years 
when  there  was  difference  between 
us',  and  so  forth,  and  though  my 
pupil,  a  worthy  and  grateful  man, 
sent  me  out  to  Jamestown  several 
barrels  of  that  liquor  by  which  his  great  fortune  was  made, 
Madam  Esmond  spoke  of  him  as  '  your  friend  in  England  ', 
'your  wealthy  I^mbeth  friend',  &c.,  but  never  by  his 
name  ;    nor  did  she  ever  taste  a  drop  of  his  beer.     We 
brew  our  own  too  at   Warrington  Manor,  but  our  good 
Mr.  Foker  never  fails  to  ship  to  Ipswich  every  year  a  couple 
of  butts  of  his  entire.     His  son  is  a  young  sprig  of  fashion, 
and  has  married  an  earl's  daughter,  the  father  is  a  very 
worthy  and  kind  gentleman,  and  it  is  to  the  luck  of  making 
his  acquaintance  that  I  owe  the  receipt  of  some  of  the 
most  welcome  guineas  that  ever  I  received  in  my  life. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  sum,  as  the  occupation  and  hope 
-.  me  by  the  office  tA  governor,  which  I  took  on  myself. 
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which  were  then  so  precious  to  me.  Mr.  F.'s  Brewery 
(the  site  has  since  been  changed)  then  etood  near  to  Pedlar  a 
Acre  in  L^nbeth  :  and  the  surgeon  who  attended  my 
wife  in  her  confinentent,  likewise  took  care  of  the  wealthy 
brewer's  family.  He  was  a  Bavarian,  originally  named 
Voelker.  Mr.  Lance  the  sut^eon,  I  suppose,  niade  Mm 
acquainted  with  my  name  and  hietory.  The  worthy 
doctor  would  smoke  many  a  pipe  of  Vii^inia  in  my  garden, 
and  had  conceived  an  attachment  for  me  and  my  family. 
He  brought  his  patron  to  my  house  :  and  when  Mr.  F. 
found  that  I  had  a  smattering  of  his  language,  and  could 
sins '  Prinz  Eugen,  the  rwble  Sitter '  (a  song  that  my  grand- 
father had  brought  home  from  the  Marlborough  Wars), 
the  German  conceived  a  great  friendship  for  me  :  his 
lady  put  her  chair  and  her  chariot  at  Mrs.  Warrington's 
service ;  his  little  daughter  took  a  prodigious  fancy  to 
OUT  baby  (and  to  do  him  justice,  the  captain,  who  is  as 
ugly  a  fellow  now  as  ever  wore  a  queue,*  was  beautiful 
as  an  infant) :  and  his  son  and  heir,  Master  Foker,  being 
much  maltreated  at  Westminster  School  because  of  his 
father's  profession  of  brewer,  the  parents  asked  if  I  would 
take  charge  of  him ;  and  paid  me  a  not  insufficient  sum 
for  superintending  his  education. 

Mr.  F.  was  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  and  as  he  and  his 
family  really  interested  themselves  in  me  and  mine,  I  laid 
all  my  pecuniary  affairs  pretty  imreservedly  before  him ; 
and  my  statement,  he  was  pleased  to  aay,  augmented  the 
respect  and  regard  which  he  felt  for  me.  He  laughed 
at  our  stories  of  the  aid  which  my  noble  relatives 
had  given  me — my  aunt's  coverlid,  my  Lady  Castle- 
wood  s  mouldy  jelly.  Lady  Warrington's  contemptuous 
treatment  of  us.  But  he  wept  many  tears  over  the  story 
of  little  Miles's  moidore  ;  and  as  for  Sampson  and  Hagan, 
*I  wow,'  aays  he,  'dey  shall  have  so  much  beer  als  ever 
dey  can  drink.'  He  sent  his  wife  to  call  upon  Xiady  Maria, 
and  treated  her  with  the  utmost  respect  and  obsequiousness 
whenever  she  came  to  visit  him.  It  was  with  Mr.  Foker 
that  I^ady  Maria  stayed  when  Hagan  went  to  Dublin  to 
complete  his  college  terms ;  and  the  good  brewer's  purse 
also  ministered  to  our  friend's  wants  and  supplied  his 
outfit. 

•  The  very  image  of  the  Squire  at  30,  everybody  says  so. — M.  W. 
{Note  in  the  MS.) 
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When  Mr.  Foker  came  fully  to  know  my  own  affiuis 
and  position,  he  was  pleased  to  Bpeak  of  me  with  terms 
of  enthusiasm,  and  as  if  my  conduct  showed  some  extra- 
ordinary virtue.  I  have  said  how  my  mother  saved  money 
for  Harry,  and  how  the  two  were  in  my  debt.  But  when 
Harry  spent  money,  he  spent  it  fancying  it  to  be  hia ; 
Madam  Esmond  never  cook!  be  made  to  understand  she 
was  dealing  hardly  with  me — the  money  was  paid  and 
gone,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it,  Now,  at  the  end  of 
^2, 1  remember  Harry  sent  over  a  considerable  remittance 
for  the  purchase  of  his  promotion,  begging  me  at  the  same 
time  to  remember  that  he  was  in  my  debt,  and  to  draw 
on  his  agents  if  I  had  any  need.  He  did  not  know  how 
great  the  need  was,  or  how  my  little  capital  had  been 
swallowed. 

Well,  to  take  my  brother's  money  would  delay  hia  pro- 
motion, and  I  naturally  did  not  draw  on  him,  though 
I  own  I  was  tempted ;  nor,  knowing  my  dear  Geiieral 
Lambert's  small  means,  did  I  care  to  impoverish  him  by 
asking  for  supplies.  These  simple  acts  of  forbearance  my 
worthy  brewer  must  choose  to  consider  as  instances  of 
exalted  virtue.  And  what  does  my  gentleman  do  but 
write  privately  to  my  brother  in  America,  lauding  nae  and 
my  wife  as  the  most  admirable  of  human  beings,  and  call 
upon  Madame  de  Bernstein,  who  never  told  me  of  his 
visit  indeed,  but  who,  I  perceived  about  this  time,  treated 
us  with  singular  respect  and  gentleness,  that  sur[»ised  me 
in  one  whom  I  could  not  but  consider  as  selfish  ana  worldly. 
In  after-days  I  remeraber  asking  him  how  he  had  gained 
admission  to  the  baroness  ?  He  laughed  ;  '  De  baroness  t ' 
says  he,  '  I  knew  de  baron  when  he  was  a  unlet  at  Munich, 
and  I  was  a  brewer-apprentice.'  I  think  our  family  had 
best  not  be  too  curious  about  our  uncle  the  baron. 

Thus,  the  part  of  my  life  which  ought  to  have  been 
most  melancholy  was  in  truth  made  pleasant  by  many 
friends,  happy  circumstances,  and  strokes  of  lucky  fortune. 
The  bear  I  led  was  a  docile  little  cub,  and  d^tced  to  my 
piping  very  readily.  Better  to  lead  him  about,  than  to 
bang  round  booksellers'  doors,  or  wait  the  pleasure  or 
caprice  of  managers  !  My  wife  and  I,  during  our  exile, 
as  we  may  call  it,  spent  very  many  pleasant  evenings  with 
these  kind  friends  and  benefactors.  Nor  were  we  without 
*"'eUeotual  enjoyments ;   Mrs.  Foker  and  Mrs.  Warriiig[ton 
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Bang  finely  togetfaer ;  and,  BOmetimee  when  I  was  ia  the 
mood,  I  read  my  own  play  of  Pocahontas  to  this  friendly 
audience,  in  a  manner  better  t^an  Hagan's  own,  Mx.  Foker 
was  pleased  to  say. 

A^er  that  little  esoapade  ot  Mies  Warrington,  juniw, 
I  saw  nothing  of  him,  and  bewrd  of  my  paternal  relatives 
but  rarely.  Sir  Miles  was  assiduons  at  Court  (as  I  believe 
he  would  have  been  at  Nero's),  and  I  laughed  one  day 
when  Mr.  Foker  told  me  that  he  had  heard  on  'Change 
'  that  they  were  going  to  make  my  uncle  a  Beer.' — '  A 
Beer  T '  says  I  in  woodOT.  '  Can't  you  understand  do  vort, 
ven  I  say  it,'  says  the  testy  old  gentleman.  '  Veil,  veil, 
a  Lort !  Sir  Miles  indeed  was  the  obedient  humble 
servant  of  the  minist^,  whoever  he  might  be.  I  am 
surprised  he  did  not  speak  English  with  a  Scotch  accent 
during  the  first  favourite's  brief  reign.  I  saw  him  and  his 
wife  coming  from  Court,  when  Mrs.  Claypool  was  presented 
to  her  Majesty  on  her  marriage.  I  had  my  little  boy  on 
my  shoulder.  My  uncle  and  aunt  stared  resolutely  at  me 
from  their  gilt  coach  window.  The  footmen  looked  blank 
over  their  nos^ays.  Had  1  worn  the  Fairy's  oap/  and 
been  invisible,  my  father's  brother  could  not  have  passed 
me  with  less  notice. 

We  did  not  avail  ourselves  much,  or  (rften,  of  that  queer 
invitatitm  t^  Lady  Castlewood,  to  go  and  drink  tea  and  sup 
with  hw  ladyship,  when  there  was  no  other  company.  Old 
Van  den  Bosch,  however  shrewd  his  intellect  and  great  his 
skill  in  making  a  fortune,  was  not  amusing  in  conversation, 
except  to  his  daughter,  who  talked  household  and  City 
matters,  bulUng  and  bearing,  raising  and  seUing  farming 
stock,  and  so  forth,  quite  as  keenly  and  shrewdly  as  her 
father.  "Not  was  my  Lord  Castlewood  often  at  home,  or 
much  missed  by  his  wife  ythea  absent,  or  very  much  at 
ease  in  the  <dd  father's  company.  The :  countess  told  all 
this  to  my  wife  in  her  simple  way.  '  Qneea,'  says  she, '  my 
lord  and  father  dtm't-  pull  Well  together  nohow.  Oneas  my 
lord  is  always  wanting  money,  and  fathw  keeps  tha  1^ 
of  the  box:  and  qinte  right,  too.  If  he  could  haTethe 
fingeriag  of  -ail  our  money,  my  lord  would  soon  make 
away  mth  it,  and  then  what's  to  becoitao:  of  our  noble 
family  3  We  pay  evaiy thing,  my  dear,  eMot^  p^y  debts, 
and  thflta  w«  wtm't  have  noAtoiv.  We  pify' cooks,  horses, 
■wine  merdwnte,  taUors,:  and' evwybody-.-«iid  lucky,  for 
r  ( 3  ^ 
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them  too — recktm  my  lord  wouldn't-  pay  'em  1  And  we 
always  take  care  that  he  has  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  and 
goes  out  like  a  real  nobleman.  What  that  mftn  do  owe 
to  us  :  what  he  did  before  we  come — gracious  goodness 
only  knows !  Me  and  father  does  our  best  to  make  him 
respectable :  but  It's  no  easy  job,  my  dear.  Xaw  !  he'd 
melt  the  plate,  only  father  keeps  the  key  of  the  strong- 
room ;  and  when  we  go  to  Castlewood  my.  faCh«t  travcJa 
with  me,  and  papa  is  armed  too,  as  well  as  the  people.* 

'  Gracious  Heavens  ! '  cries  my  wife,  '  your  ladyship 
does  not  mean  to  say,  you  suspect  your  own  husband  Ot 
a  desire  to  .  .  .' 

'  To  what  ? — Oh,  no,  nothing,  of  course  !  And  I  would 
trust  our  brother  Will  with  untold  money,  wouldn't  1 1 
As  much  as  I'd  trust  the  cat  with  the  oream-pan  I  I  tell 
you,  my  dear,  it'd  not  all  pleasure  being  a  woman  of  rook 
and  fashion :  and  if  I  have  boi:^ht  a  ci^mtess's  coronet 
I  have  paid  a  good  price  for  it^ — that  I  have  ! '  : 

And  so  had  my  Ixnd  Castlewood  paid  a  large  price  ft^ 
having  his  estate  freed  from  incombrances,  his  houses  and 
stables  furnished,  and  his  debts  discharge  He  was  the 
slave  of  the  little  wife  and  bed  father.  No  wonder  the  old 
man's  society  was  not  pleasant  to  the  poor  victim,  and 
that  he  gladly  elunk  away  from  his  own  fine  bouse,  to 
feast  at  the  club  when  he  had  money,  or  at  least  to  any 
society  save  thatwhioh  he  found  at  home.  To  lead  a  bear, 
as  I  did,  was  no  very  pleasant  business  to  bO'  sure  :  to 
wait  in  a  bookseller's  ante-room  until  it  should  please  bds 
honoCrr  to  finidi  his  dinner  and  give  me  audience,  was 
sometimes  a  hard  task  for  a  man  of  my  name,  and  with 
ray  {Hide  ; .  bat  wijuld  I  have  exchanged  my  poverty  adjust 
Castlewood's  ignominy,  or  prefenm  bis  miserable  depen- 
dence to  my  own  ?  At  leaatl  earned  my -wage,  such  as  it 
was ;  and  no  man  can  say  that  I  ever  Battered  oly  patrons 
or  was  servile  to  them;  or  indeed,  in  my  dealings  with 
them,  was  otherwise  than  Bulky)  Qverbeanng,  and,  in  a 
wotd,  intcJerable, 

Now  there  was  a  ■  certain  person  with  whcnn .  Fate  had 
thrown  me  into  a  bfe-partiiership,  who  bore  Aer  poverty 
with  soob  a  smilit^;  Sweetness  andeosy  grace,  that  nifward 
Fortune  relented  before  her.'and^likBi  some  savage  0|p« 
in  the  faJry  tales,  melted  at  the  tionBtant  goodness  and 
^rAihien  vt  tbatunoomplAining,  iutjesa,  iofipoont  etKUt- 
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tnre.  However  poor  she  was,  all  who.  knew  her  saw  tbi^ 
here  waa  a  fine  lady ;  and  the  little  tntdestUen  and  humble 
folks  round  about  ue  treated  her  with  aa  much  respect  aa 
the  richest  of  our  neighbours.  '  I  think,  my  desti,'  eaye 
good-natured  Mrs.  Poker,  when  they  rode  out  in  the  latter'a 
chariot,  '  you  look  like  the  mistress  of  the  carriage,  and 
I  only  as  your  maid.'  Our  landladies  adored  her ;  the 
tradesfolk  executed  her  little  orders  as  eagerly  as  if  a 
duchess  gave  them,  or  they  were  to  make  a  fortune  by 
waitiag  on  her.  I  have  thought  often  of  the  lady  in 
ComU9,  and  bow,  through  all  the  rout  and  rabble,  she 
moves,  etitirely  serene  and  pure. 

Several  times,  as  often  as  we  chose  indeed,  the  good- 
natured  ptuvnts  of  my  young  bear  lent  usth^r  chariot  to 
drive  abroad  or  to  call  on  the  few  friends  we  had.  If 
I  must  tell  the  truth,  we  drove  <mce  to  the  '  Protestant 
Hero '  and  had  a  syllabub  in  the  garden  there  :  and  the 
hostess  would  insist  upon  calling  my  wife  her  ladyship 
during  the  whole  afternoon.  We  also  visited  Mr.  Johnson, 
laid  took  tea  with  him  (the  ingenious  Mr.  Gkddsmith  was 
of  the  company) ;  the  doctor  waited  upon  my  wife  to  her 
coach.  But  our  most  frequent  visits  were  to  Aunt  Bern- 
stein, and  I  promise  you  I  was  not  at  all  jealous  because 
my  aunt  presently  pr<^e8sed  to  have  a  wonderful  liking 
for  Theo. 

This  liking  grew  eo  that  she  would  have  her  moat  days 
in  the  week,  or  to. stay  tdti^tber  with  her,  and  thought 
that  Tbeo's  child  and  husband  were  only  plagues  to  be 
sure,  and  hated  us  in  the  most  amu»ng  way  for  keeping 
her  favourite  from  her.  Not  that  my  wife  was  unworthy 
of  anybody's  favour  ;  but  her  many  forced  absences,  and 
the  constant  difficulty  of  int^ourse  witb  her,  raised  my 
aunt's  Lking  for  a  while  to  a  Bort.of  paasion.  She  poured 
in  notes  like  love-letters  ;;  and  her  people  were  ever  about 
our  kitchen.  If  my  wife  did  not  go  to  her,  she  wrote 
heart-rending  appeals,  and  scolded  me  severdy  whMi  I  saw 
her;  and,  the  child  being  ill  onOe  (it  hath  plfeased  Fate 
to. spare  our  captain  toibe. a. prodigious' 'trouMe  to  us,  and 
a  wholesome  trial  !  for  our  tempn^)^  Madame  Bernstein 
came  three  days  ruKoing  bd  LAmbethi;  '  vowed  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  the  h$hy  ;'-^nothing  at  all ;— and 
that  we  only- pretended  his  illness,  in  order  to  vex  her. 

The  rdgning'CountflBii.of  .Caatiawood  was  just  as  easy 
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Mid  affable  with  her  old  aunt,  as  with  other  folka  great 
&ad  small.  '  What  air  you  all  about,  sending  and  bowing 
to  that  old  woman,  I  can't  tell,  no  ways  1 '  her  lady^p 
would  say.  '  She  a  fine  lady  !  Nonsense  !  She  ain't  no 
more  fine  than  any  other  lady :  and  I  guete  I'm  as  good 
as  any  of  'em  with  their  high  heels  and  their  grand  airs ! 
She  a  beauty  once  !  Take  away  her  wig,  and  her  rouge, 
and  her  teeth ;  and  What  becomes  of  your  beauty,  I'd 
like  to  know  ?  Guess  you'd  put  it  all  in  a  bandbox,  and 
there  would  be  nothing  lelt  hut  a  shrivelled  old'  woman  ! ' 
And  indeed  the  little  homiUst  only  spoke  too  truly.  All 
beauty  must  at  last  come  to  this  complexion  ;  and  decay, 
either  under  ground  cm*  <m  t^e  tree.  Here  was  old  &^, 
I  fear,  without  reverence.  Hete  were  grey  hwrs,  that  were 
hidden,  or  painted.  The  worid  was  still  here,  and  she 
tottering  on  it,  and  clinging  to  it  with<  her  crutch.  For 
fourscore  years  she  had  moved  aa  it,  and  eat«a  of  the 
tree,  forbidden  and  permitted.  8he  had  had  beauty, 
pleasure,  fiattery  :  but  what  secret  ri^es,  disappointments, 
defeats,  humiliations !  what  thorns  under  the  roses !  what 
stinging  bees  in  the  fruit !  '  You  are  not  a  beaoty,  my 
dear,'  she  would  say  to  my  wife  :  '  and  may  thank  your 
stars  that  you  are  not.'  (If  she  contradicted  iters^  in 
her  talk,  I  suppose  the  rest  of  us  oooaaionally  do  the  like.) 
'  Don't  tell  me  that  your  husband  is  pleased  with  your 
face,  and  you  want  no  one  else's  admiration  !'  We  all  do. 
Every  woman  would  rather  be  beautiful,  than  be  anything 
else  in  the  world — ever  so  rich,  or  ever  so  good,  or  have 
all  the  gifts  of  the  fairies  !  Look  at  that  picture,  though 
I  know  'tis  but  a  bad  one,  and  that  stupid  vapouring 
Kneller  could  not  paint  my  eyes,  nor  my  air,  nor  my 
complexion.  What  a.  sirope  I  had  then-^and  look  at  me 
now,  and  this  wrinkled  old  neck!  Why  have  we  such 
a  short  time  of  our  beauty  ?  I  remember  Mademoiselle 
de  I'Eaclos  at  a  much  gceater  age  than  mine,  quite  fresh 
and  'well  oonserved.  Ws  can't  hide  our  ages.  They  are 
wrote  in  Mr.  Collins's  books  for  us.  I  was  born  in  the 
last  year  of  King  James's  reign.  I  am  not  old  yet.  I  am 
but  isoTfinty-aix;  But  what  a  wreck,  my  dear  :  and  isn't 
it  cruel  that  our  time  shouki  be  soshcort  ? ' 

Here  my  wife  has  to  state  the  inoontrovertiUe  proposi* 
tion,  that  the  time  of  all  of  ns  is  short  Jwre  bel^i 

Ha!'  cries  the  baniiness,  'did  not  Adam  live   near 
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n  tbousaad  yeare,  and  waa  not  Eve  beautiful  all  the  time  ? 
I  used  to  perplex  Mj,  Tusher  with  tiiat — poor  creature ! 
What  have  we  done  since,  that  our  lives  are  so  much 
lessened,  I  my  ? ' 

'  Haa  yout  hfe  been  so  happy  that  you  would  prolong  it 
ever  so  much  more  ? '  aska  the  baroness's  auditor;  '  Have 
you,  whd  love  wit,  never  read  Dean  Swift's  famous  descrip- 
tion of  the  deathless  people  in  GuUtver  ?  My  papa  and 
my  husband  say  'tis  cme  of  the  finest  tmd  most  awful 
sermDns  ever  wrote.  It  were  better  not  to  live  at  aD, 
than  to  live  without  love ;  and  I'm  sure,'  says  my  wife, 
putt:ing  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  '  ehoiJd  anything 
happen  to  my  dearest  George,  I  would  wish  to  go  to  Heaven 
that  moouent.' 

'  Who  loves  me  in  Heaven  ?  I  am  quite  alone,  child — 
that  is  why  I  had  rather  stay  h^e,'  says  the  baroness,  in 
a  frightened  and  rather  piteous  tone.  '  You  are  kind  to 
me,  ^od  blees  your  sweet  face  !  Hiough  I  scold,  and  have 
a  frightful  temper,  my  servants  will  do  anything  to  make 
me  comfortable,  and  get  up  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  and 
never  say  a  cross  word  in  answer.  I  like  my  cards  still. 
Indeed,  hfe  would  be  a  blank  without  'em.  Almost  every- 
thing is  gone  except  that.  I  can't  eat  my  dinner  now, 
since  I  lost  those  last  two  teeth.  Everything  goes  away 
from  us  in  old  age.  But  I  still  have  my  caras — thank 
Heaven,  I  still  have  my  cards ! '  And  here  she  would 
b^n  to  doae ;  waking  up,  however,  if  my  wife  stirred 
or  rose,  and  imaginiQg  that  Theo  was  about  to  leaye  bar. 
'  Don't  go  away,  I  ca.n't  bear  to  be  alone.  I  don't  want 
you  to  «alk.  But  I  like  to  see^your  face,  my  dear !  It 
is  much  pleasanter  than  that  horrid  old  Brett's,  that  I  have 
had  scowling  about  my  bedroom  the9e  ever  bo  long  years.' 

'  Well,  baroness  !  still  at  your  cribbage  ? '  (We  may 
fancy  a  nobis. countess  iutertuptiog  a  game  at  cards  between 
Theo  sjid  Aunt  Bernstein.).  'Me  and  .my:  Lord  Esmond 
have  come  to  see  you  !  Go  and  shake  hands  with  grand- 
aunt,  Esmond  !  and  tell  her  ladyship  that  your  lor^diip's 
a  good  boy  I '  ■ 

'  My  lordship's .  a  good  bciy,'  says  the  child.  (Madam 
Theo  used  to  act  these  scenea  tor -me  in  a  vetyUv^  way.) 

'  'Aad  if  he  is,  I  guees  h«  dcm't  take  aitcir.his  fattier,' 
shrieks  out  Lady  C^lewood.  She  <^06e  to  taaey  that 
Aunt  Bernstein  was  deat,  and  always  bawled  at  the  old  lad" 
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'  Your  ladyehip  (^ose  my  nej^ew  for  better  or  fen 
worse,'  saye  Aunt  Bernstein,  who  was  now  always  very 
much  flurried  in  the  presence  of  the  young  oounteae. 

'  But  he  is  a  precious  deal  worse  than  ever  I  thought  he 
was.  I  am  speaking  of  your  pa,  Ezzy.  ■  If  it  wasn't  for 
your  mother,  my  son,  Lord  knows  what  would  become  of 
you !  We  are  a-going  to  see  his  little  royal  highnees. 
Sorry  to  see  your  lady&ip  not  looking  quite  so  well  to-day. 
We  can't  ^ways  remain  young :  and  law,  bow  we  do 
change  as  we  grow  cM  !  do  np  and  kitis  that  lady,  Ezzy. 
She  has  got  a  litUe  boy,  too.  Why,  bless  ns  !  Have  you 
got  the  ohild  downstturs  ? '  Indeed,  Master  Miles  was  down 
below,  for  specif  reasons  accompanying  his  mother  on  her 
visits  to  Aunt  Bernstein  sometimes  ;  and  our  aunt  desired 
the  mother's  company  so'  much,  that  she  was  actually  fain 
to  put  up  with  tiie  child.  '  So  you  have  got  the  child 
here  ?  Oh,  you  sly-boots  ! '  says  the  countess.  '  Guess 
you  come  after  the  old  lady^s  money  !  Law  bless  you ! 
Don't  lo<dc  so  frightened.  She  can't  hear  a  single  word 
I  say.  Ootne,  Ezzy.  Good-b}^,  aunt ! '  And  my  lady 
countess  rustles  out  bf  the  room. 

Did  Aunt  Bernstein  hear  her  or  not  1  Where  was  the 
wit  for  which  tiie  old  lady  had  been  long  famous  T  and 
was  that  fire  put  out,  as  w«ll  as  the  brilliancy  <^  her  eyes  ? 
With  other  people  she  was  still  ready  enough,  and  unsparing 
of  her  sarcasms.  When  the  Dowager  of  Caetlewood  and 
Lady  Euiny  visited  her  (these  exalte  ladiee  treated  my 
wife  with  perfect  indifference  and  charming  good  breeding) 
— the  baroness,  in  their  society,  was  stately,  easy,  and  even 
commanding.  She  wouki  mischievously  caress  Mrs.  War- 
ringtCMi  before  them ;  in  her  absence,  vaunt  my  wife's 
good  breeding ;  say  tiiat  her  nejrfiew  had  made  a  foolish 
match  perhaps,  bat  that  I  certMnly  hod  taken  a  charming 
wife.  '  In  a  word,  I  praase  yon  so  to  them,  my  dear, 
says  she,  ^t^atl  think  they  would  like  to  t«M  your  eyee 
out.'  Ihit,  before  th^  little  American,  'tis  certain  that  she 
was  uneasy  and  tt«mbted.  She  Was 'SO  afraid, -that  ^e 
actually  did  not  dare  to  deny  her  door ;  and,  the  icountess's 
ba<i  turned^'  did  not  even  abttse  her.-  Ho*ever  much 
they  might  dislike  her,  my  ladies  did  not  teat  outHieo's 
eyes.  Oiide  they  drove  to  our  cottage  it  Lambeth,  where 
my  wife  liappened  to  be  Sitting  at  the  opeawindtw,  holding 
■  child- on  her  knee,  and  in  full  view  o(  her  visitOTs. 
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A  giganth)  footman  Btrntted  through  our  little  garden,  and 
delivered  their  ladyships'  visiting  tickets  at  our  door.  Their 
hatred  hurt  us  no  more  than  thefr  visit  pleased  us.  When 
next  we  had  the  loan  of  our  friend  the  brewer's  carriage, 
Mrs.  Warrington  drove  to  Kensington,  and  Gumbo  handed 
over  to  the  giant  our  cards  in  return  for  those  which  his 
noble  mistressee  had  bestowed  on  us. 

The  baroness  had  a  coach^  but  seldom' thought  of  ^ving 
it  to  us  :  and  would  let  Theo  and  her  maid  and  baby 
start  from  Clarges  Street  in  the  rain,  with  a  faint  excuse 
that  she  was  iafraid  to  ask  her  coachman  to  take  his  horses 
out.  But,  twice  on  her  return  home,  my  wife  was  frightened 
by  rude  fellows  on  the  other  side  of  Westminster  Bridge ; 
and  I  fairiy  told  my  autit  that  I  should  forbid  Mrs.  War- 
rii^ton  to  go  to  her^  unless  she  could  be  brought  home  in 
safety  ;  so  grumbling  J^u  had  to  drive  his  horses  through 
the  darkness.  He  grumbled  at  my  shillings  :  he  did  not 
know  how  lew  I  had.  Our  poverty  wore  a  pretty  decent 
faoe.  My  relatiree  never  thought  of  relieving  it,  nor  I  of 
complainmg  before  them.  I  don't  know  how  Saihpson  got 
a  windfall  of  guineas ;  but,  I  remember,  ho  brought  me 
six  once ;  and  they  were  more  welcome  than  any  money 
I  ever  had  in  my  life.  He  had  been  looking  into  Mr.  Miles's 
orib,  as  the  child  lay  asleep;  and,  when  the  piurson  went 
away,  I  found  the  nuHiey  in  the  bali^'s  little  rosy  hand. 
Yes,  Love  is  best  of  all.  I  have  many  such  benefactions 
registered  in  my  heart — precious  welcome  fountains  sprii^- 
hig  up  in  desert  places,  kind  friendly  lights  cheering  our 
de^ndehcy  and  gloom. 

This  worthy  divme  was  willing  enough  to  give  as  much 
of  his  company  as  she  chose  to  Sfacbme  de  Bernstein, 
whether  for  cards  or  theology.  Having  known  her  lady- 
ship for  many  years  now,  Sampson  could  see,  and  averred 
to  us  that  she  was  breaking  fast ;  and  as'  he  spoke  of  her 
evident^  increasing  infirmities,  and  of  th6  probability  of 
(heir  fatal  tCTmihntion,  Mr.  S.  would  diseourse  to  us  in 
a  i  very  feeling  manner  of  the  nocessifly  for  pre^^aring  for 
a  future  #orld ;  of  the  vanities  of  this,  and  of  the  hope  that 
in  another  there  might  be  happiness  for  all  rfe'pontaflt  anners. 

'  I  havebeen  a  «nner  for  one,'  says  the  chaplain,  bowing 
his  head,  '  God  knoweth",  aiKl  I  pray  Him  to  pardon  me. 
I  fear,  air,  your  aunt.' the  lady  baroness,  is  not  in  such 
a  state  of  mind  as  will  fit  her  very  ;well  for  the  chan^  - 
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which  iB  itamnem.t.    I  am  but  a  poor  v«ak  WT«t>ch,  and    ' 
no  prisoner  in  Newgate  oould  confesa  that  more  humbly    i 
and  heartily.    Once  or  twice  of  late,  I  have  sought  to  speak 
<m  thia  matter -with  her  ladyship,  bqt  she  has  received  me 
very  roughly.    "  Parson,"  Bays  ehe^  "  if  you  come  for  cards,     | 
'tis  mighty  well,  but.  I  will  thank  you  to  spare  me  your 
sermons."     What  can  I  do,  sir  !    I  have  called  mom  than 
once  of  late,  and  Mr.  Caee  hath  told  me  his  lady  was  tmahle 
to  see  me-'    In  fact  Madame  Bemstein  told  my  nife,  whom 
she  never  refused,  as  I  said,  that  the  poor  chaplain's  ton 
was  unendurable,  and  as  for  his  Theolc«y,  '  Haven't  I  be«o 
a  bishop's  wife  ? '  says  she,  '  ftnd  do  I  want  this  creature 
to  teach  me  ? ' 

The  old  lady  was  as  impatimt  of  doctors  as  of  divines ; 
pretending  that  my  wife  was  ailing,  and  that  it  was  more 
convenient  for  our  good  Doctor  Heberdeu  to  visit-  her  in 
Clarges  Street  than  to  travel  all  the  way  to  oui  LsJiibeth 
lodgings,  we  ga>t  I>r.  H.  to  see  Theo  at  our  aunt's  house, 
and  prayed  him  if  possible,  to  offer  his  advice  to.  the 
baroness :  we  made  Mr*.  Brett,  her  woman,  deaoribe  her 
ailments,  and  the  doctor  confirmed  our  OfHnion  that  they 
were  most  s^ous,  and  might  speedily  end.  She  wouU 
rally  briskly  enough  of  some  evenings,  wad  entertain  a  little 
company ;  but  of  late  she  scarcely  went  abroad  at  slU. 
A  somnolence  which  we  h^  lemwrked  in  her,  was  attri- 
butable in  part  to  opiates  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  ;  and  she  used  these  narcotice  to  smother  habitual 
pain.  One  night,  as  we  two  sat  with  her  (Mr.  Miles  was 
weaned  by  this  time,  and  his  motbicr  could  leave  him  to 
the  obai'ge  .of  our  faithful  MoUy),  she  fell  asleep  over  her 
cards.  We  hushed  the  servants  who  oame  to  lay  out  the 
eupper-table  (she  would  always  have  this  luxurious,  nor 
CQ\dd  aqy  injunotipn  of  ours  or  the  doctor's  teach  her 
abstinence),  and  we  sat  a  while  as  we  had  often  done 
before^  waiting  in  ail^ce  till  she  ehoold  Mouse  from  her  dose. 

When  she  awoke  she  looked  fixedly  at  me  for  a  while, 
fumbled  with  the  eards,  and  dropt  them  again  in  her  lap^ 
and  said,  'H^iry,  have  I  been  Icmg  Asleep  ?  '  I  thpoght 
at  Si^i  tJiat  it  wfifi  fcr  my  brother  she  mistook  one;  but 
she  went  on  quickly,  and  with  ^ea  fixed  as  upon  some 
very  far  diatant  obj^,  aad  said, '  My  deaj,  'tis  of  no  uae, 
I  am  not  good  enough  for'  you.  I  love  cards,  and  ^ay 
and  Court  i   and  oh,  Harry,  you  don't  kiMW  all ! '     Her© 
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her  yoiee  chaoged,  and  she  iung  her  head  up.  '  His  fatheo* 
nubiried  Anne  Hyde,  and  sure  the  Esmond  \Aood  is  as  good 
aa  any  that's  not  royal.  Mamma,  you  must  please  to  treab 
me  with  more  respect.  Voe  sermons  me  fatiguent ;  en- 
tendeZ'Vious  ?— faites  place  k  mon  AltesBe  royale :  mesdames,. 

me  cOBQalssez'TonB  T  je  snis  la .'     Ha^  she  broke  out 

into  frj^tful  hysterical  shrieks  and  laughter,  and  as  we  ran 
up  to  her  alarmed,  '  Oui,  Henri,'  she  says,  '  11  a  jure  de 
Bt'^pooser  et  lee  princes  tiennent  parole — n'eet-ce  pas  T 
Oh  !  oni,  ile  tiennent  parole  ;  si  non,  tu  le  tuerae,  cousin ; 
tu  le — —ah !  que  je  suis  folle ! '  and  the  pitiful  rfirieks 
and  laughter  recommenced — ere  her  irightened  people  had 
come  up  to  her  summons,  the  poor  thmg  had  passed  out 
of  this  mood  into  another ;  but  always  labouring  under 
the  same  delusion — that  I  was  the  Henry  of  past  times, 
who  had  loved  her  and  had  been  forsakrai  by  her,  whose 
bones  were  lying  far  away  by  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

My  wife  and  the  women  put  the  poor  lady  to  bed  as 
I  ran  myself  for  medical  aid.  She  rambled,  still  talking 
wildly,  through  the  night,  with  her  nurses  and  the  surgeon 
sittings  by  her.  Then  ^e  fell  into  a  sleep,  brought  on  by 
more  opiate.  When  she  awoke,  her  mind  did  not  actually 
wander ;  bat  her  speeoh  wm  changed,  and  one  arm  aad 
side  were  paralysed. 

'Tis  needleaa  to  relate  the  progress  fuid  termination  of 
her  malady,  or  watch  that  expiring  flame  of  life  as  it 
gasps  and  flickers.  Her  senses  would  remain  with  her  tot 
a  nhfle  (and  then  fAie  was  never  satbfled  unless  Theo  was 
by  her  bedside)  or  again  her  mind  would  wander,  and  the 
poor  decrepit  creature,  lying  upon  her  bed,  would  imagine 
herself  young  agam,  and  apeak  incoberently  of  the  scenes 
and  incideb^  of  her  early  days.  Then  she  would  address 
me  08  Heary  t^ain ;  and  call  upon  me  to  revenge  some 
insult  or  d^ht,  of  whidi  (whatever  my  suspicions  might 
be)  the  only  reoord  lay  in  her  insane  memory,  '  They 
have  always,  been  so,'  she  would  murmur,  '  they  never 
loved  man  or  woman  but  they  forsook  them.  Je  me 
ventral,  6  oui,  je  me  vengerai  1  Iknow  them  all :  I  know 
them  all :  and  I  will  go  to  my.  LoM  Stair  with  the  list. 
Don't  tell  ma  !  His  religion  can't  be  the  right  one.  I  will 
go  back  to  my  mothers,  though  ^e  does  not  love  me. 
She  never  did.  Why  don't  you,  mother  i  la  it  because 
i  am  too  wicked  ?    Ah  !  pitil^  piti6,  6  mem  plre  !     I  will 
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moke  my  coDfasaion '— «iid '  here  tbe  unhappy  paralysed 
lady  loade'as'if  she  would  move  in  iierbed. 

Let  U9  draw  the  curtain-  round  it.'  I  think  with,  awe 
still,  ot  thoBe  rapid  words,  uttered  in  the  shadow  of  the 
canopy,  as  my  pallid  wife  aits'  by^  her  Prayer-book  on  her 
knee  ;  as  the  attendants  move  to  aiid  £id  noiaelesdy  ;  as 
the  olook  ticks  withorit,  and  strikes  the  fleeting  hoars  ;  as 
the  sua  falls  upcA  the  Knetlar  picture  of  Beatrix  in  her 
beauty,  with  the  Uashing  cheeks,  the  smiluig  lips,  the 
waving  auburn  tressea,  and  thd  eyes  which  seem  to  look 
towards  the  dim  figure  moaning  in  the  bed.  I  could  not 
for  a  while  underatond  why  our  aunt's  attendantawere  80 
anxious  that  we  should  quit  it.  But  towards  evemng, 
a  servant  stole  in,  and  whispered  her  woman ;  and  t^en 
Brett,  looking  rather  disturbed,  b^ged  ub  to  go  down- 
stairs, as  the-j-os  the  doctor  Was  come  to  visit  the  boxoness. 
I  did  not  tell  my  wife  at  the  time  who  '  t^  doctor  '  was ; 
but  as  the  gentleman  slid  by  ue,  and  passed  upstairs, 
I  saw  at  once  that  he  was  a  Catholic  ecolesiastac.  When 
Theo  next  saw  onr  poor  lady,  abe  wasf^echlesa ;  she 
never  recognized  aiiy  one  about  ■■  her,  a.Dd  ao  passed  nn- 
conscioudy  out  of  life.  During  her  illness  h^  relatives 
had  called  assiduously  enough,  thou^  she  would  see  none 
of  them  save  us.  But  when  she  was  gone,  and  we  deecended 
to  the  lower  rooms  after  all  was  over,  we  found  Castlenood 
with  his  white  fac«,  and  my  lady  from  Keneiiigtoii,  and 
Mr.  Will,  already  assemUed  in  tiie  parlour.  They  looked 
greedily  at  as  as  we  appeared.  Theiy  were!  hungry  for 
the  prey. 

When  our  aunt's  will  was  opened,'  -we  found  it  was:  dated 
five  years  back>  and  everything  ^e  had  was  left  to  her 
dear  nqihew,  Henry  Es&fond  Wtaiington  qf  (^tatlttwood  in 
Virginia,  'in-  affectionate  love  and  remembiance  of  tiie 
name  which' he  bore.'  The  proi>erty  bus  not  great.  Her 
revenue  had  been  derivBd  from  pensions  from  the  down 
as  it  appeared  (for  -what  servioes  I  cannot  say),,  bub  the 
peosioti  of  course  died  \dth  her,  aod  tbere  were  only  a  few 
hundred  pounds,  be(idee>  jewels,  trinkets,  and  the  f oroitiue 
of  the  hoose  m-Claiges  Stxeet^-CN!  which;  sU  London  came 
to  the  said,  Mr.  Walpole  bid'forher  p(»trwt,  but  I  made 
free  with  Harry's  money  ao  far  as  to  Uiy  the  pioture  in : 
and  it  now' h»»gs  over  the  mantelpiece  f  trf  tihe  cbamber 
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in  ^ich  1  write.  Whaf  with  jewels,  laceS,  trinKets,  and 
old  china  which  fbe  had  gathered — ^H^ry  became  possessed 
of  more  than  four  thousand  pounds  by  his  aunt^  legacy. 
I  made  so  free  as  to  lay  my  hand  upon  a  hundred,  which 
came,  just  as  my  stock  was  reduced  to  twenty  pounds ; 
and  I  procured  biHa  for  the  remainder,  which  I  forwarded 
to  Captain  Henry  Esmond  in  Virginia.  Nor  should  I  have 
scrupled  to  take  more  (for  my  brother  was  indebted  to 
me  in  a  much  greater  sum),  but  he  wrote  me  there  was 
another  wonderful  opportunity  for  buying  an  estate  and 
negroes  in  our  neighhourhood  at  home ;  and  Theo  and 
I  were  only  too  glad  to  forgo  our  little  claim,  so  as  to 
establish  our  brother's  fortune.  As  to  mine,  poor  Harry 
at  this  time  did  not  know  the  state  of  it.  My  mother 
had  never  informed  him  that  she  had  ceased  remitting  to 
me.  She  helped  him  witha  considerable  sum,  the  result 
of  her  savings,  for  the  purchase  of  his  new  estate  ;  and 
Theo  and  I  were  most  heartily  thankful  at  his  prosperity. 

And  how  strange  ours  was !  By  what  curious  good 
fortune,  as  our  purse  was  emptied,  was  it'filled  again  1 
I  had  actually  come  to  the  end  of  oar  stock,  i^en  poor 
Sampson  brought  me  his  six  pieces — and  with  these  I  was 
enabled  to  carry  on,  until  my  half-year's  salary,  as  young 
Mr.  Fdker's  governor,  was  due:  then  Hairy's  hundred, 
on  which  I  laid  main  basse,  helped  us  over  thtee  months 
(we  were  behindhand  with  our  rent,  or  the  money  would 
have  lasted  six  good  weeks  longer) :  and  when  this  was 
pretty  near  expended,  what  should  arrive  but  a  bill  of 
exchange  for  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  from  Jatuaica, 
with  ten  thousand  blessings  from  the  dear  friends  there, 
and  fond  scolding  from  the  general  that  we  had  not  sooner 
told  him  of  our  necessity — of  which  he  had  only  heard 
through  our  friend  Mr. '  Foker,  who  spoke  in  such  terms 
of  Theo  and  myself  as  to  make  our  parents  more  than  ever 
proud  of  their  children.  Was  my  quarrel  «^th  my  taother  " 
nxeparable  T  Let  me  gft  to  Jamaica.  Thei^'wae  plenty 
there  for  aJl,  and  employment  which  his  Excellency  as 
Governor  woUld  immediately  jli-ocure  -for  me.  *  Come  to 
us  t '  writes  Hetty,  "^Come  to  us  ! '  Writes  Aunt  Lambert, 
*  Have  my  chiit^n  been  sufferir^  poverty,  aiid  we  rolling 
in  bur  excellency's  coach,  with  guards  to  turn  out  when- 
ever we  pass  ?  Has  Charley  been  home  to  yttu  for  ever 
so  many  holidays,  from  the  Chartreui,  and  had  evef  bo 
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many  of  my  poor  Qeotge's  baUrcrowns  in  his  pooket, 
I  dare  say '  (tms  was  indeed  the  trutli,  £or  where  was  be 
to  go  for  holidays  but  to  his  sister  ?  and  was  there  any 
use  in  telling  the  child  bow  eoaroe  half-crowns  were  wit^ 
us  ?).  '  And  you  aJwaya  treating  him  with  such  goodness, 
as  his  letters  tell  me,  which  are  brimful  of  love  for  George 
ajid  little  Miles  !  Oh,  how  we  long  to  see  Mjles  ! '  wrote 
Hetty  and  ber  mother  ;  '  and  as  for  hia  godfather  '  (writes 
Het),  '  who  has  been  good  to  my  dearest  ajid  ber  child, 
I  promise  bim  a  kies  whenever  I  see  him  1 ' 

Our  young  benefactor  was  sever  to  hear  of  our  family's 
love  and  gratitude  to  him.  That  g^pse  of  his  1»ight 
face  over  the  railings  before  our  house  at  Xambeth,  as  he 
rode  away  on  hia  little  horse,  was  the  last  we  ever,  were 
to  have  of  bim.  At  Christmas  a  basket  c(aaes  to  us, 
contaioing  a  great  turkey,  and  three  brace  of  partridges, 
with  a  card,  and  '  ekot  by  M.  W'  wrote  on  one  of  them. 
And  on  receipt  of  this  proseot,  we  wrote  to  thank  tiie 
child,  and  gave  him  out  sister's  message. 

To  this  letter  there  came  a  reply  from  Lady  Warrington, 
who  said  she  was  bound  to  inform  me,  that  in  visiting 
me  her  child  had  been  guilty  of  disobedience,  and  that  she 
learned  hia  visit  to  me  now  for  the  first  time.  Knowing 
my  views  regarding  duty  to  rny  parenis  (which  I  had  exem- 
pl^ed  tn  my  marriage,),  she  could  not  w^  her  son  to  adopt 
thent.  And  ferventiy  hoping  that  I  mi^t  be  brought  to 
see  the  errors  of  my  present  cowrae,  she  took  leave  of  (Aif 
most  wtvplmeant  gubjeet,.  subscribiag  herself^  &c.  Sta.  And 
we  got  this  pretty  missive  as  sauoe  forpoor  Miles'e  turkey, 
which  was  our  family  feast  for  N^ew :  Year's  X>ay.  My 
Lady  Warrington's  letter  choked  our  meal,  though  Samp- 
son and  Charley  rejoiced  over  it. 

Ab  me  I  Ere  the  month  v^  over,  our  littie  friend  was 
gone  from  amongst  us.  Goim^  out  shooting,  and  dragging 
his  gun  through  a  hedge  after  him,  tbe  trigger  caa;^  in 
a  bush,  and  the  poor  little  man  was  luxiu^t  home  to  bis 
father's  house,  only  to  Hve  a  few  (Jaijrs  ana  fop^re  in  pain 
and  torture.  Under  the  yew-trees  yonder,  I. can  see  the 
vault  which  covers  bim,  and  where  my  bones  one  day  no 
donbt  will  be  laid.  And  oTer  our  pew  at  church,  nay 
children  have  often  wistfully  spdt  the,  touching  epita^ 
in  which  Miles's  heart-broken  father  has  insoribpd  his  gmf 

^•1  love  for  his  only  soa. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV 

in  WBIOB  BABBT  SUBMITS  TO  THE  COUMOIT  LOT 

ABD  times  were  now  over 
with  me,  and  I  had  to 
battle  with  poverty  no 
more.  My  little  kinsman's 
death  made  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  my  worldly  pros- 
pects. I  became  nert  heir 
to  a  good  estate.  My  uncle 
and  his  wife  were  not  likely 
to  have  more  children. 
:'  The  woman  ia  capable  d 
oommittii^  any  crime  to 
disappoint   you,'   Sampson 

.  Towed ;  but,  in  truth,  my 
Lady      Warringtwi      was 

Silty  of  no  such  treachery. 
iielly  ^nitten  by  the 
stroke  which  fell  upon 
them.  Lady  Warrington  was  taught  by  her  religious  advisers 
to  consider  it  as  a  diastiaement  of  Heaven,  and  submit  to 
the  Divine  Will.  '  Whilst  your  son  lived,  your  heart  was 
torned  away  from  the  better  world '  {her  clergyman  told 
her),  '  and  your  ladyship  thought  too  much  of  this..  For 
your  son's  advantage  you  draired  rank  and  titJe.  You 
a^ed  and  might  hkve  obtained  an  earthly  coronet.  Ot 
'what  avail  is  it  sow,  to  one  wiio  has  but  a  few  yeara  to 
pass  upon  earth — of  what  importance  compeared  to  the 
heavenly  crown,  for  which  you  are  an  assured  candidate  ?' 
The  accident  caused  no  little'  sensation.  In  the  chapels  of 
that  enthusiastio  sect,  towards  which,  after  her  son's  death, 
she  now  more  tlian  ever  inclined,  many  sermons  were 
preached  bearii^  rderence  to  the  event.  Far  be  it  fiTom 
me  to  question  the  comwe  which:  the  beraaved  mother 
putsued,  or  to  regard  with  ot^r  than  respect  wkl  sympathy 
any  unhappy  acml  seeking  that  rriuge  whither  sia  aid 
grief  and  ^sappointment  nyfor  oonsolatioR.  Lady  War- 
rington even  tided  a  reconciliation  withi  myself^  A  year 
after  her  loss,  being  in  London,,  die  aigmfied ' that  she 
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vould  see  me,  and  I  waited  on  her ;  and  ehe  gave  me, 
in  her  usual  didactic  way,  a  bomily  upon  my  position  and 
her  own.  She  marveUed  at  the  decree  of  Heaven,  which 
had  permitted,  and  how  dreadfully  punished  1  ber  poor 
chUd's  disobedience  to  her — a  disobedience  by  which  I  was 
to  profit.  (It  appeared  my  poor  littte  man  bad  disobeyed 
orders,  and  gone  out  with  his  gun,  unknown  to  his  mother.) 
She  hoped  that,  should  I  ever  succeed  to  the  property, 
though  the  Warringtons  were,  thank  Heaven,  a  long-lived 
family,  except  in  my  own  father's  case,  whose  life  had  been 
curtailed  by  the  excesses  of  a  very  ill-r^pilated  "youth,— 
but  ^ould  I  ever  succeed  to  the  family  estate  and  honours, 
she  hoped,  she  prayed,  that  my  present  course  of  life  might 
be  altered ;  that  I  should  part  from  my  unworthy  asso- 
ciates ;  that  I  should  discontinue  all  connexion  with  the 
horrid  theatre  and  its  licentious  frequenters ;  that  I  should 
turn  to  tlut  quarter  where  only  peace  was  to  be  had ; 
and  to  those  sacred  duties  which  she  feared — she  very 
much  feued— that  I  had  neglected.  She  filled  her  exhorta- 
tion wit^  Scripture  language,  which  I  do  not  care  to  imitate. 
When  I  took  my  leave  ^e  gave  me  a  packet  of  sermons 
for  Mrs.  Wattington,  and  a  little  book  of  hymns  by  Miss 
Dora,  who  has  been  eminent  in  that  Society  of  which  she 
and  her  mother  became  avowed  professors  subsequently, 
and'  who,  after  the  dowager's  death,  at  Bath,  three  years 
since,  married  young  Mr.  Juffies,  a'celebrated  preacher. 
The  poor  lady  forgave  me  then,  but  ^e  could  not  bear 
the  sight  of  our  boy.  We  lost  our  second  child,  and  then 
my  aunt  and  her  daughter  came  eagerly  enough  to  the 
poor  auSering  mother,  and  even  invited  us  hith^.  Bat 
my  uncle  was  now  almost  every  day  in  our  house.  He 
would  sit  for  hours  looking  at  our  boy.  He  brought  him 
endless  toys  and  sweetmeats. '  He  be^ed  thtvt  the  child 
might'  call  him  Godpapa.  l^en  we  Kit  our  own  grief 
{which  at  times  still,  and  after  the  la|»e  of  flve-and-twenty 
years,  strilKS  me  as  kee^y  as  on  the  day  when  we  first 
lost  ioOr  little  one)— when  i  felt  my  own  grief,  I  knew  how 
to  ooatamisarabe  Iubj  But  my  wife  could  pity  him  before 
she  knew  wiiat  it)  was  to  io^  a  child  of  her  own.  The 
mother's  anxious  heart  had  already  divined  the  pangiwhjch 
was  ieli'  by  the  sori>ew-stricken  father ;  mine,  more  selfish, 
baeoily  learned  pity  from  experience^aM  I  was  Teoonciled 
■■"  my  undo  bymy  little  baty's  coffin.    ■     C.ooyk 
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The  poor  man  sent  hie  coach  to  follow  the  hnmUe 
funeral,  and  afterwards  took  out  little  Milee,  who  prattled 
to  him  unceasingly,  and  foi^got  any  grief  he  might  have 
felt  in  the  delights  of  his  new  black  clothes,  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  airing.  How  the  innocent  talk  of  the  child 
stabbed  the  mother's  heart; !  Would  we  ever  wish  that  it 
should  heal  of  that  wound  ?  I  know  her  face  so  well  that, 
to  this  day,  I  can  tell  when,  sometimes,  Bhe  is  thinking 
of  the  lose  of  that  little  one.  It  is  not  a  grief  for  a  parting 
so  loi^  ago ;  it  ia  a  communion  with  a  soul  we  love  in 
heaven. 

We  came  back  to  our  bright  lodgings  in  Bloomsbury 
soon  afterwards,  and  my  young  bear,  whom  I  could  no 
longer  lead,  and  who  luul  taken  a  prodigious  friendship 
for  Charley,  went  to  the  Chartreux  School,  where  hia  friend 
took  care  that  he  had  no  more  beating  than  was  good  for 
him,  and  where  (in  consequence  of  the  excellence  of  his 
private  tutor,  no  doubt)  be  took  and  kept  a  good  place. 
And  he  liked  the  school  so  much,  that  he  says,  if  ever  be 
has  a  son,  he  shall  be  sent  to  that  seminary. 

Now,  I  could  no  longer  lead  my  bear,  for  this  reason, 
that  I  had  other  business  to  follow.  Being  fully  reconciled 
to  us,  I  do  believe,  for  Mr.  Miles's  sake,  my  uncle  {who 
was  such  an  obsequious  supporter  of  Government,  that 
I  wonder  the  minister  ever  gave  him  anything,  being  per- 
fectly sure  of  his  vote)  used  his  influence  in  behalf  of  his 
nephew  and  heii ;  and  I  had  the  honour  to  be  gazetted 
as  one  of  his  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  licensing  hackney- 
coaches,  a  post  I  filled,  I  trust,  with  credit,  until  a  quarrel 
with  the  minister  (to  be  menrioned  in  its  proper  place) 
deprived  me  of  (Aot  one.  I  took  my  degree  also  at  the 
Temple,  and  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall  in  my  gown 
and  wig.  Ana,  this  year,  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Fokei, 
having  business  at  Paris,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
panying bim  thither,  where  I  was  received  d  bras  ouverta 
by  my  dear  American  preserver,  Monsieur  de  Florae,  who 
introduced  me  to  his  noble  family,  and  to  even  more  <^ 
the  pohte  society  of  the  capital  than  I  had  leisure  to 
frequent ;  for  I  had  too  much  spirit  to  desert;  my  kind 
patron,  Foker,  whose  acquaintuice  lay  chiefly  amongst  the 
bourgeoisie,  especially  with  Monsieur  Santerre,  a  great 
brewer  of  Paris,  a  scoundrel  who  hath  since  distinguished 
himself  in  blood  and  not  beer.    Mr.  F.  had  need  of  m" 
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services  as  interpreter,  and  I  was  too  glad  that  he  should 
command  them',  and  to  be  able  to  pay  back  some  of  the 
kindness  which  he  had  rendered  to  me.  Our  ladies,  mean- 
while, were  residing  at  Mr.  Foker's  new  villa  at  Wimble- 
don, and  were  pleased  to  say  that  they  were  amused  with 
the  '  Parisian  letters '  which  I  sent  to  them,  through  my 
distinguished  friend  Mr.  Hume,  then  of  the  embassy,  aira 
which  subsequently  have  been  published  in  a  neat  volume. 

Whilst  I  was  tranquilly  discharging  my  small  official 
duties  in  London,  those  troubles  were  commencing  which 
were  to  end  in  the  great  separation  between  our  colonies 
and  the  motber-country.  When  Mr.  Grenville  proposed 
his  stamp  duties,  I  said  to  my  wife  that  the  bUl  would 
create  a  mighty  discontent  at  home,  for  we  were  ever 
anxious  to  get  as  much  as  we  could  from  England,  and 
pay  back  as  little ;  but  assuredly  I  never  anticipated  the 
prodigious  anger  which  the  scheme  created.  It  was  with 
us  as  with  families  or  individuals.  A  pretext  is  given  for 
a  quarrel :  the  real  cause  lies  in  long  bickerings  and  previous 
animosities.  Many  foolish  exactions  and  petty  tyrannies, 
the  habitual  insolence  Of  Englishmen  towards  all  foreigners, 
all  colonists,  all  folk  who  6m6  to  think  their  rivers  as  good 
as  our  Abana  and  Pharpar ;  the  natural  spirit  of  men 
outn^ed  by  our  imperious  domineerii^  spirit,  set  Britain 
and  her  colonies  to  quarrel ;  and  the  astonishii^  blunders 
of  the  system  adopted  in  England  brought  the  quarrel  to 
an  issue,  which  I,  for  one,  am  not  goii^  to  deplore.  Had 
I  been  in  Virginia  instead  of  London,  'tis  very  possible 
I  should  have  taken  the  provincial  side,  if  out  of  mere 
opposition  to  that  resolute  mistress  of  Castlewood,  v^o 
might  have  driven  me  into  revolt,  as  England  did  the 
colonies.  Was  the  Stamp  Act  the  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tion T — a  tax  no  greater  than  that  cheerfully  paid  ia 
England.  Ten  years  earlier,  when  tiie  French  were  within 
our  territory,  and  we  were  imploring  succour  from  home,  , 
would  the  colonies  have  rebelled  at  the  payment  of  thia 
tax  ?  Do  not  most  people  consider  the  tax-gatherer  the 
natural  enemy  ?  A^unst  the  British  in  America  there 
were  arrayed  thousands  and  thousands  of  the  high-spirited 
and  brave,  but  there  were  thousands  more  who  found  their 
profit  in  the  quarrel,  or  had  their  private  reasons  for 
engaging  in  it.    I  protest  I  don't  know  now  whetjier  mine 

-e  semsh  or  patriotic,  or  which  side  was  in  the  right, 
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or  whether  both  were  not  ?  I  am  sure  we  in  England  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  fight  the  battle  out ;  and,  having 
lost  the  game,  I  do  vow  and  believe  that,  after  the  first 
natural  soreness,  the  loser  felt  no  rancour. 

What  made  brother  Hal  write  home  from  Vii^jinia,  which 
he  seemed  exceedingly  loath  to  quit,  such  flaming  patriotic 
letters  ?  My  kind  best  brother  was  always  led  by  some- 
body ;  by  me  when  we  were  together  (he  had  such  an  idea 
of  my  wit  and  wisdom,  that  3  I  said  the  day  was  fine, 
he  would  ponder  over  the  observation  as  though  it  was 
one  of  the  sayings  of  the  Seven  Sages),  by  some  other 
wiseacre  when  I  was  away.  Who  inspired  these  flaming 
letters,  this  boisterous  patriotism,  which  he  sent  to  us  in 
London  ?  '  He  is  rebelling  against  Madam  Esmond,*  said 
I.  '  He  is  led  by  some  colonial  person^by  that  lady, 
perhaps,'  hinted  my  wife.  Who  '  that  lady  '  was  Hal  never 
had  told  us  ;  and,  indeed,  besought  me  never  to  allude  to 
the  delicate  subject  in  my  letters  to  him ;  '  for  madam 
wishes  to  see  'em  all,  and  I  wish  to  say  nothing  ab<riU 
you  know  what  until  the  proper  moment,  he  wrote.  No 
affection  cojld  be  greater  than  that  which  his  letters 
showed.  When  he  heard  (from  the  informant  whom  I  have 
mentioned)  that  in  the  midst  of  my  own  extreme  straits 
I  had  retained  no  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  out  of 
his  aunt's  legacy,  he  was  for  mortgaging  the  estate  which 
he  had  just  bought ;  and  had  more  than  one  quarrel  with 
his  mother  in  my  behalf,  and  spoke  his  mind  with  a  great 
deal  more  frankness  than  I  should  ever  have  venture!  to 
show.  Until  her  angry  recriminations  (when  she  charged 
him  with  ingratitude,  afier  having  toiled  and  saved  so 
much  and  so  long  for  hii:.),  the  poor  fellow  did  not  know 
that  our  mother  had  cut  off  my  supphes  to  advance  hia 
interests ;  and  by  the  time  this  news  came  to  him  his 
bargains  were  made,  and  I  was  fortunately  quite  out  of 
want. 

Every  scrap  of  paper  which  we  ever  wrote,  our  thrifty 
parent  at  Gastlewood  taped  and  docketed  and  put  away. 
We  boys  were  more  careless  about  our  letters  to  one 
another :  I  especially,  who  perhaps  chose  rather  to  look 
down  upon  my  younger  brother's  literary  performances  ; 
but  my  wife  is  not  so  supercilious,  and  hath  kept  no  small 
numb^  of  Harry's  letters,  as  well  as  those  of  the  angelic 
being  whom  we  were  presently  to  call  sister. 
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'  To  think  whom  be  has  chosen,  and  whom  he  might 
hare  had !  Oh,  'tis  cruel ! '  cries  my  wife,  when  we  got 
that  notable  letter  in  which  Harry  first  made  us  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  his  cbarmer. 

'  She  was  a  very  pretty  little  maid  when  I  left  home, 
she  may  be  a  perfect  beauty  now,'  I  remarked,  as  I  read 
over  the  longest  letter  Harry  ever  wrote  on  private  afiairs. 

'  But  is  she  to  compare  to  my  Hetty  ? '  says  Mib.  War- 
rington. 

'  We  agreed  that  Het^  and  Harry  were  not  to  be  happy 
together,  my  love,'  pay  I. 

Theo  gives  her  husband  a  kiss.  '  My  dear,  I  wish  they 
had  tried,'  she  says  with  a  sigh.  '  I  was  afraid  lest — lest 
Hetty  should  have  led  him,  you  see  :  and  I  think  she  hath 
the  better  head.  But,  from  readii^  this,  it  appears  that 
the  new  lady  has  taken  conunand  <n  poor  Harry,'  and  she 
hands  me  the  letter. 

My  dearest  George  hath  been  prepai«d  by  previona  letters  to 
understand  how  a  certain  lady  has  made  a  conquest  of  my  heart, 
which  I  have  given  away  in  exchange  for  Bometting  infinitely  more 
vahiable,  namdy,  her  own.  She  is  at  my  side  as  I  write  this  letter, 
and  if  there  is  no  bad  Spelling  suoh  as  you  often  used  to  lau^  at, 
'tis  because  I  have  my  pretty  dicti<Hiarv  at  band,  which  makes 
no  fault  in  the  longest  word,  nor  in  anywing  else  I  know  of :  being 
of  opinion  that  ehe  is  per/eciion. 

As  Madam  Esmond  saw  all  your  letters,  I  writ  you  not  to  give  any 
hint  of  a  certain  delicate  matter — bub  now  '(is  no  secret,  and  is 
known  to  all  the  country.  Mr.  George  is  not  the  only  one  of  our 
family  who  has  made  a  secret  marriage,  and  been  scolded  by  his 
mother.  As  a  dutiful  younger  brother  I  have  falltnced  his  examjie ; 
and  now  I  may  tell  you  how  this  mighty  event  came  about. 

1  had  not  been  at  home  long  before  I  saw  my  fate  wm  occomjiiaH. 
I  will  not  tell  you  how  beautiful  Miss  Fanny  Mountain  had  grown 
since  I  had  been  away  in  Europe.  She  saith,  '  You  twtier  wiu  think 
ao,'  and  I  am  glad,  as  she  b  the  only  thing  in  hfe  I  would  grudge 
to  my  dearest  hrother. 

That  neither  Madam  Esmond  nor  my  other  mother  {as  Mountain 
is  now)  should  have  seen  our  mutual  attachment,  is  a  wonder — (mly 
to  be  ocoouuted  for  by  supposing  that  love  makes  other  folks  blind. 
Mine  for  my  Fanny  was  increased  by  seeing  what  the  ta«atment 
was  she  hod  from  Madam  Esmond,  who  indeed  waa  very  rough 
and  haughty  with  her,  which  my  love  bore  with  a  sweetness  per- 
fectly angelic  (this  I  will  say,  though  she  will  order  me  not  to  write 
any  such  nonsense).  She  was  scarce  better  treated  than  a  servant 
of  the  house — indeed  our  negroee  can  talk  much  more  free  befora 
"1  Esmond  than  ever  my  Fanny  could. 
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And  yet  1117  Fanny  Bctya  tihe  doth  not  regret  mad&m's  unkindness, 
M  without  it  I  possibly  never  ehonld  have  been  what  I  am  to  her. 
Oh>  dear  brother  I  when  I  Temember  how  great  your  goodnees  hath 
been,  how,  in  my  own  want,  yon  paid  my  debts,  and  rescued  me  ont 
of  priBon  ;  how  you  have  been  Uving  in  poverty  which  never  need 
have  ocoarred  but  for  my  fault ;  how  yon  might  have  paid  yonnelf 
back  my  juat  debt  to  ^ou  and  would  not,  preferring  my  advantage 
to  your  own  comfort,  mdeed  I  am  lost  at  the  thought  01  such  good- 
ness ;  and  ought  I  not  to  be  thankful  to  Heaven  that  hatli  given 
me  such  a  wife  and  suoh  a  brother  1 

When  I  writ  to  you  requesting  you  to  send  me  my  aunt's. legacy 
mone^,  for  which  indeed  I  had  the  most  profitable  and  urgent 
oooasion,  I  had  no  idea  that  vou  were  yourself  suffering  poverty. 
That  yon,  the  bead  of  onr  family,  should  condescend  to  be  governor 
to  a  br«wer's  son! — that  you  should  have  to  write  for  booksellers 
(except  in  so  far  as  your  own  genius  might  prompt  you)  never  once 
entered  my  mind,  nntil  Mr.  Foker's  letter  came  to  us,  and  this 
would  never  have  been  shown — for  madam  kept  it  secret — had  it 
not  been  for  the  difierenoe  which  sprang  up  between  us. 

Poor  Tom  Diggle's  estate  and  negroes  being  ioi  sale,  owing  to 
Tom's  losses  and  extravagance  at  play,  and  his  father's  debt«  before 
him — Madam  Esmond  saw  here  was  a  great  opportunity  of  makii^ 
a  provision  for  me,  and  that  with  six  thousand  pounds  for  the  farm 
and  stock,  I  should  be  put  in  possession  of  as  pretty  a  property  s8 
falls  to  most  younger  sons  in  this  country.  Jt  lies  bandy  enough 
to  Richmond,  between  iKent  and  Hanover  Court  Hoose — the 
mansion  nothing  for  elegance  oompaied  to  ours  at  Castlewood,  but 
the  land  excellent  and  the  people  extraordinary  healthy. 

Here  was  a  second  opportunity.  Madam  Esmond  said,  such  as 
never  might  again  befalL  By  the  sale  of  my  commissions  and  bra 
own  saving  I  might  pay  more  thanhalf  of  the  price  of  the  property, 
and  get  the  rest  of  the  money  on  mortgage ;  though  here,  where 
money  is  scarce  to  procure,  it  would  have  bran  difSoult  and  dear. 
At  this  juncture,  with  our  new  relative,  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch,  bidding 
against  us  (his  agent  is  wild  that  we  should  have  bought  the  property 
over  him),  my  aunt's  legacy  most  opportundy  feU  in.  And  now 
I  am  owner  of  a  good  house  and  negroes  in  my  native  country, 
shall  be  called,  no  doubt,  to  out  House  of  Burgesses,  and  hope 
to  see  my  dearest  brother  and  family  under  my  own  roof-tree. 
To  sit  at  my  awn  fireside,  to  ride  my  own  horses  to  my  own  hounds, 
is  better  than  going  a-soldiering,  now  war  ia  over,  and  there  are  no 
SVeoch  to  fight.  Indeed,  Madraa  Esmond  made  a  condition  that 
I  should  leave  the  army,  and  live  at  home,  when  she  brought  me 
hw  J,T60{.  of  savings.  She  had  lost  one  son,  ^e  said,  who  chose  to 
write  play-books,  and  live  in  England — let  the  other  stay  with  bet 
at  home. 

Buty  after  the  porcham  of  the  eetato  was  made,  and  my  papen 
for  seiling  ont  were  sent  home,  my  mother  would  have  bad  mo 
marry  a  person  of  her  choosing,  but  by  no  mesne  of  mine.     You 
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remember  Mias  Betsy  Pitts  at  WilUajnebnrg  1  She  ia  in  no  wise 
improved  by  having  had  her  face  dreadfully  Boarred  with  small- 
pock,  and  though  £ulam  Esmond  aaith  the  young  lady  hath  evwy 
\Trtue,  I  own  her  virtues  did  not  suit  me.  Her  eyve  do  not  look 
straight ;  she  bath  one  leg  shorter  than  another ;  and,  oh,  brother  1 
didst  thon  never  remark  Panny's  ankles  when  we  were  boys  T 
Nealer  I  never  saw  at  the  Opera. 

Now,  when  'twaa  agreed  that  I  should  leave  the  army,  a  certain 
dear  girl  (canst  thou  guess  her  name  T)  one  day,  when  we  were 

Sirivate,  burst  into  tears  of  such  happiness,  that  I  conid  not  but 
eel  immensely  touched  by  her  sympathy. 

'  Ah  ! '  says  she,  '  do  you  think,  sir,  that  the  idea  of  the  son  of 
my  revered  benefactress  going  to  battle  doth  not  inspire  me  with 
terror  ?  Ah,  Mr.  Henry  I  do  you  Imagine  I  have  no  heart  T  When 
Mr.  Qeorge  was  with  Braddock,  do  you  fancy  we  did  not  pray  for 
him  t     JUid  when  you  were  with  Mr.  Wolfe — oh  1 ' 

Here  the  dear  creature  hid  her  eyes  in  her  handkerchief,  and  bad 
hard  work  to  prevent  her  mamma,  who  came  in,  from  seeing  that  she 
was  crying.  But  my  dear  Mountain  declares  that,  though  she  might 
have  fancied,  might  have  prayed  in  secret  for  such  a  thing  (she 
owns  to  that  now),  she  never  imagined  it  for  one  moment.  Nor, 
indeed,  did  my  good  mother,  who  supposed  that  Sam  Lmtot,  the 
apothecary's  lad  at  Richmond,  was  Fanny's  flame — an  abenrd 
fellow  that  I  near  kicked  into  James  River. 

But  when  the  commission  was  sold,  and  the  estat«  bought,  what 
does  Fanny  do  but  fall  into  a  deep  melancholy  !  1  found  her  crying, 
one  day,  in  her  mother's  room,  where  the  two  ladies  had  been  at 
work  trimming  hats  for  my  negroes. 

'  What  1  crying,  miss  f  '  says  1.     '  Has  my  mother  been  scolding 

'  No,'  eaye  the  dear  creature.     '  Madam  Esmond  has  been  kind 

And  her  tears  drop  down  on  a  cockade  which  she  is  sewing  on  to 
a  hat  for  Sady,  who  is  to  be  head-groom. 

'  Then  why,  miss,  are  those  dear  eyes  so  red  ?  '  say  I. 

'Because  I  have  the  toothache,'  she  says,  '  or  beca.  ._      

I  am  a  fooL'  Here  she  fairlj[  bursts  out  '  Oh,  Mr.  Harry  !  Oh, 
Mr.  Warrington  t  You  are  going  to  leave  us,  and  'tis  as  well.  You 
will  take  your  place  in  your  country,  as  becomes  yon.  Yon  will 
leave  us  poor  women  in  our  solitude  and  dependence.  Yoa  will 
come  to  visit  ns  from  time  to  time.  And  when  you  are  happy, 
and  honoured,  and  among  your  gay  companions,  yoa  will  remember 

Here  she  conld  say  no  more,  and  hid  her  face  with  one  hand, 
OS  I,  I  confess,  seized  the  other. 

'  Dearest,  sweetest  Miss  Mountain  1  '  says  I.  '  Oh,  could  I  think 
that  the  partine  from  me  has  brought  tears  to  those  lovely  ey«e  1 
Indeed,  I  fear,  1  should  be  almost  happy  1     Let.thetn  look  upon 
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'  Oh,  tdr  I"  cries  my  ohanner  ;  '  oh,  Mr.  Watrinstoa  !  consider 
vho  I  am,  sir,  and  who  yon  are  1  Remember  the  ditEerence  between 
US  I  Release  my  hand,  sir !  What  would  Madam  -Esmond  say 
if— i£  .  .  .  .' 

If  yrheA,  I  don't  know,  for  here  our  mother  was  in  the  toom- 

'  What  would  Madam  Esmond  say  t '  she  cries  out.  '  She  would 
say  tbat  yon  ate  an  ungrateful,  artful,  false,  Uttle    .....' 

'  Madam  ! '  Bays  L 

*  Ym,  an  ungrateful,  artful,  false,  little  wretch  t '  crie«  out  my 
mother.  '  For  shame,  miss  I  What  would  Mr.  Lintot  say  if  he  saw 
you  making  eyes  at  the  captain  t     And  tor  yon,  Harrjr,  1  will  have 

Sa  bring  none  cA  your  garrison-manners  hither.     This  is  a  Christian 
nily,  sir,  and  you  will  please  to  know  that  my  house  is  not  intended 
for  captains  and  their  misses  ! ' 

'Mnsesl  mother,' says  I.  'Gracious  powers,  do  you  ever  venture 
for  to  call  Miss  MonntaiD  by  such  a  name  1  Miss  Mountain,  the 
purest  of  her  sei  I ' 

'  The  purest  of  her  sex !  Cod  I  trust  my  own  ears  t '  asks  madam, 
taming  very  pale. 

'  I  mean  that  if  a  man  would  question  her  honour,  I  would  fiing 
him  out  of  \7indow,'  says  I, 

'  You  mean  that  you — your  mother's  son — are  actually  paying 
hcmonrable  attentions  to  this  j^ung  person  ?  ' 

'  He  would  never  dare  to  offer  any  other  1 '  cries  my  Fanny  ;  '  nor 
any  woman  but  you,  madam,  to  think  so  !  ' 

Oh  !  I  didn't  know,  miss  I '  says  mother,  dropping  her  a  fine 
curtey,  '  I  didn't  know  the  honour  yon  were  doing  our  family  ! 
You  propose  to  marry  with  us,  do  you  ?  Do  I  understand  Captain 
Warrington  aright,  that  he  int«nds  to  offer  me  Miss  Mountain 
afi  a  danghter-in-law  ?  ' 

'  'Tis  to  be  seen,  madam,  that  I  hare  no  protector,  or  you  would 
not  insult  me  BO  t '  cries  my  poor  victim. 

'  I  should  tiiink  the  apothecary  protection  sufficient  \ '  says  our 
mother. 

'  I  don't,  mother  !  '  I  bawl  out,  for  I  was  very  angry  ;  '  and  if 
Lintot  offers  her  any  Uberty,  I'll  brain  him  with  his  own  pestle  !  ' 

'  Oh  I  if  Lintot  has  withdrawn,  sir,  I  suppose  I  must  be  silent. 
But  I  did  not  know  of  the  circumstance.  He  came  hither,  as  1  sup- 
posed, to  pay  court  to  miss :  and  we  all  thought  the  match  equal, 
and  1  encouraged  it.' 

'  He  came  booause  I  had  the  toothache  ! '  cries  my  darling  (and 
indeed  she  had  a  dreadful  bad  tooth.  And  he  took  it  out  for  her, 
and  thwe  is  no  end  to  the  suspicions  and  calumnies  of  women). 

'  What  more  natural  than  that  he  should  marry  my  housekeeper's 

daughter— 'twas  a  very  suitable  match  ! '  continues  madam,  taking 

snuff.     '  But  I  confess,'  she  adds,  going  on,  '  I  was  not  aware  that 

you  intmded  to  jilt  the  apothecary  for  my  eon  1 ' 

'       '  Peace,  for  Heaven's  sake,  peace,  Mr.  Warrington  1 '  cries  my 
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'  Pray,  bit,  before  yon  folly  make  ap  yoor  mmd,  had  you  not 
better  look  round  the  net  of  my  family  T  '  aaye  mtulam.  '  Dinah 
is  a  fine  tall  girl,  and  not  very  black ;  Cleopatra  is  promieed  to 
Ajax  the  blacksmith,  to  be  sure;  hut. then  we  could  break  the 
marriage,  you  know.  If  with  an  apothecary,  why  not  with  a 
blacksmith  I     Martha's  husband  baa  run  away,  and ' 

HeTe,'dear  brother,  I  own  I  broke  ont  a-swearing.  I  can't  help 
it ;  but  at  times,  when  a  man  is  angry,  it  io  relieTeliim  inunmaely. 
I'm  blest  but  I  ebould  have  gone  wild,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  them 
oaths. 

'  Curses,  blasphemy,  ingratitude^  disobedience ! '  says  motiter, 
leaning  now  on  ner  tortoiseshell  stick,  and  then  waving  it — some* 
thing  Tike  a  queen  in  a  play.  '  These  are  my  rewards  ! '  says  she. 
'  Ob,  Heaven,  what  have  I  done,  that  I  should  merit  this  awfol 
pun^ment  %  and  d'oee  it  please  yon  to  visit  the  sins  of  my  fathers 
upon  me  ?  Where  do  my  children  inherit  their  pride  ?  When 
I  was  young,  had  I  any  ?  When  my  papa  bade  me  marry,  did  I 
refuse  I  Did  I  ever  think  of  dieotieying  7  No,  nr.  My  fault  hath 
been,  and  I  own  it,  that  my  love  was  centred  upon  you,  perhaps  to  the 
neglect  of  voor  elder  brother.'  (Indeed,  brother,  liiere  was  some 
truth  in  what  madam  said.)  *  I  turned  from  Bsau,  and  I  olnne 
to  Jacob.  And  now  I  have  my  reward,  1  have  my  reward  !  I  fixed 
my  vain  thoughts  on  this  world,  and  '\\»  distinctions.  To  see  my 
son  advanced  in  worldly  rank  was  my  ambition.  I  toiled,  and 
spared,  that  I  might  bring  him  worldly  wealth.  1  took  unjustly 
from  my  eldest  son's  portion,  that  my  younger  might  profit.  And 
oh,  that  I  should  Uve  to  see  him  seducing  the  daughter  of  my  own 
housekeeper  undw  my  own  roof,  and  replying  to  my  juat  anger 
with  oaths  and  blasphemies  ! ' 

'  I  try  to  seduce  no  one,  madam,'  I  cried  out.  '  If  I  utter  oaths 
and  blasphemies,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  you  are  enough  to  pro- 
voke a  saint  to  speak  'em,  I  won't  have  this  young  lady's  chs.racter 
assailed — no,  not  by  my  own  mother  nor  any  mortal  alive.  No, 
dear  IVIiss  Mountain  1  If  Madam  Esmond  cbooees  to  say  that 
my  designs  on  you  are  dishonourable, — let  this  undeceive  her  ! ' 
And,  as  I  epc^e,  I  WMit  down  on  my  knees,  seizing  my  adorable 
Fanny's  hand.  '  And  if  you  will  accept  this  heart  and  hand,  misB,' 
says  1, '  they  are  yours  for  ever.' 

'  You,,  at  least,  I  knew,  sir,'  says  Fanny,  witli  a  noble  onrtsy, 
'  never  said  a  word  that  was  disrespectful  to  me,  or  entertained  any 
doubt  of  my  honour.  And  I  trust  it  is  only  Madam  Esmond,  in 
the  world,  who  can  have  such  an  opinion  of  me.  Aftfir  what  your 
ladyship  hath  said  of  me,  of  course  I  can  stayno  longer  in  your  house.' 

*  Of  course,  madam,  I  never  intended  you  should  t  and  the  soon« 
you  leave  it  the  better,'  cries  our  mother. 

'  If  yoD  are  driv«n  from  my  mother's  house,  mine,  miss,  is  at  yoiv 
service,'  says  I,  making  her  a  low  bow,  '  It  is  nearly  r^Mlrnow. 
It  yon  will  taka  it  and  stay  in  it  ft*  ever,  it  is  youis  !  And  as 
Madam  Esmond  insulted  your  honour,  at  least  let  me  do  all  in  my 
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rvrtomakftareparatJonl'  Idon'tknowThAtmDrelexaotlyBeid, 
y<)u  m^  fancy  I  was  not  a.  little  flustered  and  excited  by  the 
BoeiKt.  But  here  Mountain  came  in,  and  my  dearest  ranny,  Singing 
henelf  iato  her  mother's  anus,  wept  apon  her  shouldei ;  whilst 
Madam  Esmond,  sitting  down  in  her  ohair,  looked  at  us  as  pole 
as  a,  Btoae,  Whilst  I  was  telling  mv  story  to  Mountain  (who,  poor 
tiiine.  had  not  the  least  idea,  not  ane,  that  Miss  Fanny  and  I  nad 
the  etightost  inclination  for  one  another),  I  could  hear  our  mother 


cmoo  or  twice  still  saying,  '  I  am  punJahed  for  my  c: 

KoW)  what  OUT  moliber  meant  by  her  crime  I  dio,  not  snow  i 
first,  or  indeed  take  much  heed  of  wnat  she  said ;  ioe  jou  know  h< 


way,  and  how,  when  she  is  angry,  she  always  talks  sermons. 
Mountain  told  me  afterwards,  when  we  had  some  talk  together, 
as  ve  did  at  the  Tavern,  Nriiither  the  ladies  presently  remoyed  with 
their  bag  and  baggage — for  not  only  would  they  not  stay  at  madam's 
house  after  the  laaguage  she  useo,  but  my  mother  determined  to 

Sa  away  likewise.  She  called  her  servants  together,  and  announced 
er  intention  of  going  home  instantly  to  Castlewood  j  and  I  own 
to  Tou  'twas  wit£  a  noirible  pain  I  saw  the  family  coach  roll  by, 
with  sis  horses,  and  ever  so  many  of  the  servants  on  mules  and  on 
hra'Beback,  as  I  and  Fanny  looked  through  the  blinds  of  the  Tavern. 

After  the  words  madam  used  to  my  spotless  Fanny,  'twas  impos-  ■ 
sible  that  the  poor  child  or  her  mother  should  remain  in  our  house  ; 
and  indeed  M.  said  that  ^e  would  go  baek  to  her  relations  in  England : 
and,  a  ship  bound  homewards  lying  in  James  River,  she  went  and 
bargained  with  the  captain  about  a  passage,  so  bent  was  she  upon 
quitting  the  country,  and  so  little  did  she  think  of  making  a  match 
between  me  and  my  angeL  But  the  cabin  was  mercifully  engaged 
by  a  North  Carolina  gentleman  and  his  family,  tsd  before  the  next 
snip  sailed  (which  bears  this  letter  to  my  dearest  George)  they 
have  agreed  to  stop  with  me.  Almost  all  the  ladies  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood have  waited  on  them.  When  the  marriage  takes  plaoe, 
I  hope  Madam  Gsmcmd  will  he  rectstcUed.  My  Faomr's  fadier 
was  a  British  officer  ;  and,  sure,  onrs  was  no  more.  Some  day, 
please  Heaven,  we  shall  visit  Europe ;  and  tlie  places  where  ptj/  mud 
oata  were  sown,  and  where  I  committed  so  many  extravagances 
from  which  my  dear  brother  rescued  me. 

The  ladies  send  yon  their  afiection  and  duty,  and  to  my  nster. 
We  hear  his  Exoellency  General  I^mbert  is  much  beloved  in  Jamaica : 
aikd  I  sh»U  write  to  our  dear  friends  there  awnoiracinff  my  happineai. 
My  dearest  brother  will  participat«  in  it,  and  I  am  ever  hia  grateful 
and  aSectionate  H.  E.  W. 

PS. — Till  Mountain  told  me,  I  had  ad  more  notion  than  the  ded 
that  Hodun  £.  had  actially  stopt  your  allowanoes  ;  besides  making 
;you  pay  Iqr  over  «a  niuoh — near  vpaa  1,0001.  Mountain  ssiyB — for 
goods,  &c.,  provided  for  the  ¥irg"»»»^  proparty.  Then  there  was 
all  the  charges  of  me  out  cj  'prison,  which  /.  0.  V.  mth  all  my  h(Mrt. 
Draw  upon  me,  please,  dearest  brother — to  any  amount — addresung 
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me  to  owe  of  Heaws.  Horn  and  Saildon,  Wimamsburg,  privit  ;  who 
remitt  by  present  ooooalon  a  bill  for  225/.,  irajable  by  their  London 
ogeota  on  demand.  Ptease  don't  aelmolkdgs  tkie  in  antfoeriny  :  bb 
tbeie's  no  good  in  baHtarin^  leomen  with  acamfUe ;  and  wi&  tbe 
ezti&  6J.  by  a  oapp  or  what  she  likes  for  my  dear  sister,  and  a  toy 
for  my  nephew  from  Vncli  H<d. 

The  conclusion  to  vtiich  we  came  on  the  perusal  of 
this  document  was,  that  the  ladies  had  superintended 
the  style  and  Bpelling  of  my  poor  Hal's  letter,  but  that 
the  postacript  was  added  without  their  knowledge.  And 
I  am  afraid  we  argued  that  the  Virginian  Squire  was  under 
female  domination — as  Hercules,  Samson,  and  fortes  mvUi 
had  been  before  him. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV 

rNVXm  POfiTDH 

HEN    my  mother  heard    o£    my 
acceptance  of  a  place  at  home, 
I  think  she  was  scarcely  well 
pleased.     She  may  have   with- 
drawn   her    supplies    in    order 
to  starve  me  into  a  surrender, 
and  iotco  me  to  return   with 
my  family    to    Virginia,    and 
to  dependence  under  her.     We 
never,   up   to   her  dying   day, 
had   any    explanation   on    the 
pecuniary  dispute  between   us. 
She   cut    off    my   allowaooes : 
I   uttered   not   a   word ;     but 
managed  to   live  without   her 
aid.     I  never  heard  that  she  repented  of  her  injustice,  or 
acknowledged  it,  except  from  Harry's  private  communica- 
tion to  me.    In  alter-days,  when  we  met,  by  a  great  gmtle- 
ness  in  her  behaviour,  and  an  uncommon  respect   and 
affection  shown  to  my  wife.  Madam   Esmond  may  have 
intended   I  should  understand  her  tacit  admission  that 
she  had  been  wrong ;  but  she  made  no  apology,  nor  did 
ask  one.    Harry  being  provided  for  (whose  welfare  I 
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could  not  grudge),  all  my  mother's  savings  and  economical 
schemes  went  to  my  advantage,  who  was  her  heir.  Time 
was  when  a  few  guineas  would  have  been  more  useful  to 
me  than  hundreds  which  might  come  to  me  when  I  had 
no  need  ;  but  when  Madam  Esmond  and  I  met,  the  period 
of  necessity  was  long  passed  away ;  I  had  no  need  to 
scheme  ignoble  savings,  or  to  grudge  the  doctor  his  fee  : 
I  had  plenty,  and  she  could  but  bring  me  more.  Ko  doubt 
ahe  suffered  in  her  own  mind  to  thinlt  that  my  children 
had  been  hungry,  and  she  had  offered  them  no  food ; 
and  that  strangers  had  reliaved  the  necessity  from  which 
her  proud  heart  had  caused  her  to  turn  aside.  Froud  ? 
Was  she  prouder  than  I  ?  A  soft  word  of  explanation 
between  ua  might  have  brought  about  a  reconciliation 
years  before  it  came  :  but  I  would  never  speak,  nor  did 
she.  When  I  comnut  a  wrong,  and  know  it  subsequently, 
I  love  to  ask  pardon;  but  tis  as  a  satisfaction  to  my 
own  pride,  and  to  myself  I  am  apologicing  for  having 
been  wanting  to  myself.  And  hence,  I  think  (out  of 
r^ard  to  that  personage  of  ego),  I  scarce  ever  could 
degrade  myself  to  do  a  meanness.  How  do  men  feel 
whose  whole  lives  (and  many  men's  lives  are)  are  lies, 
schemes,  and  subterfuges  ?  Wh&t  sort  of  company  do 
they  keep,  when  they  are  alone  ?  Daily  in  life  I  watch 
men  whose  every  smile  is  an  artifice,  and  every  wink  is  an 
hypocrisy.  Doth  such  a  fellow  wear  a  mask  in  his  own 
privacy,  and  to  his  own  conscience  ?  If  I  choose  to  pass 
over  an  injury,  I  fear  'tis  not  from  a  Christian  and  for^ving 
spirit :  'tis  because  I  can  afford  to  remit  the  debt,  and 
disdain  to  ask  a  settlement  of  it.  One  or  two  sweet  souls 
I  have  known  in  my  life  (and  perhaps  tried)  to  whom 
forgiveness  is  no  trouble, — a  plant  that  grows  naturally, 
BB  it  were,  in  the  soil.  I  know  how  to  remit,  I  say,  not 
foi^ve.  I  wonder  are  we  proud  men  proud  of  being 
proud  ? 

So  I  showed  not  the  least  sign  of  submission  towards 
my  parent  in  Virginia  yonder,  and  we  continued  for  years 
to  live  in  estrangement,  with  occasionally  a  brief  word 
or  two  (such  as  the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  a  child, 
or  what  not),  passing  between  my  wife  and  her.  After 
our  first  troubles  in  America  about  the  Stamp  Act,  troubles 
fell  on  me  in  London  likewise.  Though  I  have  been  on 
tiie  Tory  side  in  our  quarrel  (as  indeed  upon  the  losing 
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side  in  mqst  oontroversies),  b»vuig  no  doubt  that  the 
imp^ial  goveroment  had  a  full  r^t  to  levy  taxee  in 
the  colonies,  yet  at  the  time  of  the  dupute  I  must  publish 
a  pert  letter  to  &  member  of  the  House  of  But^geeaes  in 
Vi^nia,  in  which  the  question  of  the  habitual  insolence 
of  the  mother  country  to  the  colonies  was  ao  freely  bandied, 
and  sentimentti  were  uttered  so  disagreeable  to  persons 
in  power,  that  I  was  deprived  of  my  place  as  hackney- 
coach  hcenser,  to  the  terror  and  horror  of  my  uncle,  who 
never  could  be  brought  to  love  people  in  disgrace.  He 
had  grown  to  have  an  extreme  affection  for  my  wife  as  w«U 
as  my  httle  boy ;  but  towards  myself,  personally,  enter- 
tained a  kind  of  pitying  contempt  which  always  infinitely 
amused  me.  He  aad  a  natural  sooni  and  dislike  for 
poverty,  and  a  correspcmding  love  tar  success  and  good 
fortune.  Any  opinion  departing  at  all  from  the  regular  - 
track  shocked  and  frightened  him,  imd  all  tiuth-telling 
made  him  turn  pale.  He  must  have  had  originally  some 
warmth  of  heart  and  genuine  love  of  kindred  :  for,  Bpite 
of  the  dreadful  shocks  I  gave  him,  he  continued  to  see  Theo 
and  the  child  (and  me  too,  giving  me  a  mournful  recognition 
when  we  met) ;  and  though  broken-hearted  by  my  free- 
spokeoness,  he  did  not  refuse  to  speak  to  me  as  he  had 
done  at  the  time  of  our  first  diSerenoes,  but  looked  upon 
me  as  a  melancholy  loet  creature,  who  was  past  all  worldly 
help  or  hope.  Never  mind,  I  must  cast  about  for  some 
new  scheme  of  life ;  and  the  repayment  of  Hany's  debt 
to  me  at  this  juncture  enabled  me  to  live  at  lea«t  for  some 
mouths  even,  or  yeara  to  come.  0  strange  fatuity  of 
youth  1  I  often  say.  How  was  it  that  we  dared  to  be 
so  poor  and  so  little  cast  down  ? 

At  this  time  his  Majesty's  royal  uncle  of  Cumberland 
fell  down  and  perished  in  a  fit ;  and,  strange  to  say,  his 
death  occasioned  a  remarkable  change  in  my  fortune. 
My  poor  Sir  Miles  Warrington  never  missed  any  Court 
ceremony  to  which  he  could  introduce  himself.  He  was 
at  all  the  drawing-rooms,  christenings,  balls,  funerals  of  the 
Court.  If  ever  a  prince  or  princess  was  ailing,  his  coach 
was  at  their  door :  Leicester  fields,  Carlton  House,  Gun- 
nersbary,  were  all  the  same  to  him,  and  nothing  must 
^tiafy  him  now  but  going  to  the  stout  duke's  funeral. 
He  caught  a  great  cold  and  an  inflammation  of  the  throat 
"om  standing  bare-headed  at  this  funerj  in  the  rain :  and 
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one  morning,  bef(»e  almoat  I  had  heard  of  hia  illness, 
a  lawyer  waits  upon  me  at  my  todgisge  in  Bloomsbury, 
and  salutes  nie  by  the  Jiame  of  Sir  Geoi^e  Warrington. 

Poverty  adid  fear  of  the  future  were  over  now.  We  laid 
the  pow  gentleman  by  the  aide  of  hia  little  son,  in  the  family 
churohy^d  where  so  many  of  his  race  repose.  Little  Miles 
and  I  were  the  chief  •mourners.  An  obsequious  tenantry 
bowed  futd  curtsied  before  us,  and  did  their  utmost  to  con- 
ciliate my  honour  and  my  worship.  The  dowager  and  her 
daughtw  witiidrew  to  Bath  presently;  and  I  and  my  family 
took  possession  of  the  house,  of  which  I  have  been  master 
for  thirty  years.  Be  not  too  eager,  O  my  son !  Have 
but  a  little  patience,  and  I  too  shall  sleep  under  yonder 
yew-trees,  and  the  people  will  be  tossing  up  their  caps 
for  Sir  Miles. 

The  records  of  a  prosperous  country  life  are  easily  and 
briefly  told.  The  steward's  books  show  what  rents  were 
pud  and  forgiven,  what  crops  were  raised,  and  in  what 
rotation.  What  visitors  came  to  us,  and  how  long  they 
stayed :  what  penmoners  my  wife  had,  and  how  they 
were  doctored  and  relieved,  and  how  they  died  :  what  year 
I  was  sheriff,  and  how  often  the  houods  met  near  us : 
all  these  are  narrated  in  our  house- joumids,  which  any  of 
my  heirs  may  read  who  choose  to  take  the  trouble.  We 
could  not  aSord  the  fine  mansion  in  Hill  Street,  which 
my  predecessor  had  occupied ;  but  we  took  a  smaller 
house,  in  which,  however,  we  spent  more  mcMiey.  We 
made  not  half  the  show  (with  liveries,  equipages,  and 
plate)  for  which  my  uncle  had  been  famous  ;  but  our  beer 
was  stronger,  and  my  wife's  charities  were  perhaps  more 
costly  than  those  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Warrington.  No 
doubt  she  thought  there  was  no  harm  in  spoiling  the 
Philistines ;  tor  she  made  us  pay  unconscionably  for  the 
goods  she  left  behind  her  in  onr  country  house,  and  I  sub- 
mitted to  most  of  her  extortions  with  unutterable  good 
humour.  What  a  value  she  imagined  the  potted  plants  in 
her  greenhouses  bore !  What  a  price  she  set  upon  that 
horrible  old  spinet  abe  left  in  h»  ^wing-room  I  And 
the  framed  pieces  of  worsbed'Work,  performed  by  the 
accomplished  Dora  and  the  lov^y  Flora,  had  they  been 
masterpieces  of  Titian  or  Vandyok,  to  be  sure  my  lady 
dowager  could  hardly  have  valued  them  at  a  hi^er  price. 
But  though  we  paid  so  generously,  though  we  were,  I  may 
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say  without  boast,  far  kinder  to  our  poor  than  ever  she  had 
been,  for  a  while  we  had  the  VMy  worst  reputation  in  iho 
county,  where  aU  »ort«  of  stories  had  been  told  to  my  dis- 
credit. I  thou^t  I  might  perhaps  succeed  to  my  uncle's 
seat  in  Parhament,  as  voil  a«  to  his  landed  prop^ty ;  but 
I  found.  I  knew  not  how,  that  I  was  voted  to  be  a  person 
of  very  dai^eroos  opinions.  I  would  not  bribe.  I  would 
not  coeroe  my  own  teoants  to  vote  for  me  in  the  election 
of  '68.  A  gentleman  came  down  from  Whitehall  with 
a  pocket-book  full  of  bank-notes  ;  and  I  found  that  I  had 
no  chance  against  my  competitor. 

Bon  Dieu!  No'w  that  we  were  at  ease  in  respect  of 
worldly  means, — now  that  obedient  tenants  bowed  and 
curtsied  as  we  went  to  ch'urch  ;  that  we  drove  to  visit 
our  friends,  or  to  the  neighbouring  towns,  in  the  great 
family  coach  with  the  four  fat  horses ;  did  we  not  often 
r^ret  poverty,  and  the  dear  little  cottage  sb  Ii&inbeth, 
where  Want  was  ever  prowling  at  the  door  ?  Did  I  not 
long  to  be  bear-leading  agajn,  and  vow  that  translating 
for  booksellers  was  not  such  very  hard  drudgery  ?  When 
we  went  to  London,  we  made  sentimental  pil^images  to 
all  our  old  haunts.  I  dare  say  my  wife  embraced  all  her 
landladies.  You  may  be  sure  we  asked  all  the  friends 
of  those  old  times  to  share  the  comfwto  of  our  new  home 
with  us.    The  Reverend  Mr.  Hagan  and  his  lady  visited 

us  more  than  once.     His  appearancein  (he  pulpit  at  B 

(where  he  preached  vwy  finely,  as  we  thought)  caused 
an  awful  scandal  there.  Sampson  came  too,  another 
unlucky  Levite,  and  was  wdoome  as  long  as  he  would 
stay  amoDgns.  Mr.  Johnson  talked  of  coming,  but  he 
put  us  off  once  or  twice.  I  suppose  o^r  house  was  dull. 
I  know  that  I  mjself  would  be  silent  for  days,  and  fear 
that  my  moodiness  must  often  have  tried  the  sweetest 
temper^  woman  in  the  world  who  lived  with  me.  I  did 
not  care  for  field  eports.  The  killing  one  piurtridge  was  so 
like  killmg  another,  that  I  wondered  how  men  could  pass 
days  after  days  in  the  pursuit  of  that  kind  of  slanght^. 
Their  fos-hunting  stories  would  begin  at  four  o'clock,  when 
the  tablecloth  woe  removed,  and  last  till  snpper-time. 
I  sat  silent,  and  listened  :  day  after  day  I  fell  asleep  : 
no  wonder  I  was  not  popular  with  my  company. 

What  admiasioQ  is  tMs  I  am  making?  Here  was  the 
"*"- m  over,  the  rochs'  avoided,  the  ship  in  port  and  the 
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sailor  not  over-contented  ?  Was  Susan  I  had  been  sighing 
for  during  the  voyage,  not  the  beauty  I  expected  to  &nd 
her  ?  In  the  first  place,  Susan  and  all  the  family  can 
look  in  h^  William's  log-book,  and  so,  madam,  I  am  not 
going  to  put  my  secrets  down  there.  No,  Susan,  I  never 
had  secreis  from  thee.  I  never  cared  for  another  woman. 
I  have  seen  more  beautiful,  but  none  that  suited  me  as 
well  as  your  ladyship.  I  have  met  Mrs.  Carter  and  Miss 
Mulso,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Madam  Kaufmann,  and  the 
angelical  Gunnings,  and  her  Grace  of  Devonshire,  and  a 
host  of  beauties  who  -were  not  angelic,  by  any  means  ; 
and  I  was  not  dazzled  by  them.  Nay,  young  folks,  I  may 
have  led  your  mother  a  weair  life,  and  been  a  very  Blue- 
beard over  her,  but  then  I  had  no  other  heads  in  the  closet. 
Only,  the  first  pleasure  of  taking  possession  of  our  kingdom 
over,  I  own  I  began  to  be  quickly  tired  of  the  crown.  When 
the  captain  wears  it,  his  Majesty  will  be  a  very  different 
prince.  He  can  ride  a-hunting  five  days  in  the  week, 
and  find  the  sport  amusing.  I  believe  he  would  hear  the 
same  sermon  at  church  ftfty  times,  and  not  yawn  more 
than  I  do  at  the  first  delivery.  But  sweet  Joan,  bek>ved 
Baucis  !  being  thy  faithful  husband  and  true  lover  always, 
thy  Darby  is  rather  ashamed  of  having  been  testy  ao  often  ; 
and,  being  arrived  at  the  consummation  of  happiness, 
Philemon  aaka  pardon  for  falling  asleep  so  frequently  after 
dinner.  There  came  a  period  of  my  life,  when  having 
reached  the  summit  of  felicity  I  was  quite  tired  of  the 
prospect  I  had  there :  I  yawned  in  Eden,  and  said,  '  la 
tiiis  all  ?  What,  no  lions  to  bite  ?  no  rain  to  fall  t  no 
thonis  to  prick  you  in  Uie  rose-bush  when  you  sit  down  ? — 
only  Eve,  for  ever  sweet  and  tender,  and  figs  for  breakfast, 
dinner,  supper,  from  week's  end  to  wee^s  end  1 '  Shall 
I  make  my  coi^essions  ?  Hearken  !  Well,  then,  if  I  must 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it. 

Here  three  pages  are  torn  out  of  Sir  George  Warrington's 
MS.  book,  for  which  the  Editor  is  sincerely  sorry. 

I  know  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Boman  Church ; 
but,  being  bred  of  another  persuasion  (and  sce|>tical  and 
heterodox  regaj:ding  that),  I  can't  help  doubting  the  otiier, 
tooj  and  wondering  whether  Catholics,  in  their  confessions, 
ooniEees  all  ?     I>o  we  ftotestants  ever  do  so ;    and  has 
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education  rendered  tboae  other  fellow  men  so  different  £rom 
ns  ?  At  least,  amongst  us,  we  are  not  accustomed  to  suppose 
Cftthoiic  priests  or  laymen  mote  frank  and  open  than 
ourselves.  Which  brings  me  back  to  my  qnesticm, — does 
any  man  confess  all  ?  Does  yonder  dear  creature  know 
all  my  life,  who  has  been  the  partner  of  it  for  thirty  years  ; 
who,  whenever  I  have  told  her  a  sorrow,  has  been  ready 
with  the  best  of  her  gentle  power  to  soothe  it ;  who  hoe 
watched  when  I  did  not  speak,  and  when  I  was  silent  has 
been  silent  herself,  or  with  the  charming  hypocrisy  of  woman 
has  worn  smiles,  and  an  easy  appearance  so  as  to  make 
me  imagine  she  felt  no  care,  or  would  not  even  ask  to  disturb 
her  lord's  secret  when  he  seemed  to  indicate  a  dfflire  to  keep 
it  private  ?  O  the  dear  hypocrite !  Have  I  not  watched 
her  hiding  the  boys'  peccadilloes  from  papa's  anger  ? 
Have  I  not  known  her  cheat  out  of  her  housekeeping 
to  pay  off  their  little  extravagances ;  and  talk  to  me  with 
an  artless  face,  as  if  she  did  not  know  that  our  revered 
captain  had  had  deaUngs  with  the  gentlemen  of  Duke's 
Plaoe,  and  onr  learned  collegian,  at  the  end  of  his  terms, 
had  very  pressing  reasons  for  sporting  his  oak  (as  the  phrase 
is)  a{(ainst  some  of  the  university  tradesmen  7  Why, 
from  the  very  earliest  days,  thou  wise  woman,  thou  wert 
for  ever  concealing  something  from  me, — ^this  one  stealing 
jam  from  the  cupboard ;  that  one  getting  into  diE$:race 
at  school ;  that  naughty  rebel  (put  on  the  caps,  youi^ 
folks,  aocordii:^  to  the  fit)  flinging  an  inkstand  at  tnamma 
in  a  rage,  whilst  I  was  told  the  gown  and  the  carpet  were 
spoiled  by  aocident.  We  all  hide  from  one  another. 
We  have  all  secrets.  We  are  all  alone.  We  sin  by 
ourselves,  and,  let  us  trust,  repent  too.  Yonder  dear 
woman  would  give  her  foot  to  spare  mine  a  twinge  of  the 
gout ;  but,  when  I  have  the  fit,  the  pain  is  in  my  slipper. 
At  the  end  of  the  novel  or  the  play,  the  hero  and  hercune 
marry  or  die,  and  so  th^«  is  an  end  of  them  as  far  as  the 
poet  is  concerned,  who  huzzas  for  his  young  couple  till 
the  post-chaiae  turns  the  comer ;  or  fetches  the  hearse 
and  plumes,  and  shovels  them  underground.  But  when 
Mr.  Random  and  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  are  married,  is  all 
over  ?  Are  there  no  quarrels  at  home  ?  Are  there  no  Lady 
Bellastons  abroad  1  are  there  no  constables  to  be  oatnm  1 
T>o  temptations  to  conquer  us,  or  be  conquered  by  us  T 
Sirens  sai^  after  Ulysses  long  afta-  his  mamage. 
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and  the  saitora  ^rfuBpered  in  Penelope's  ear,  and  he  and 
she  had  many  a  weary  day  of  doubt  and  care,  and  bo  have 
we  all.  As  regards  money  I  was  put  out  of  trouble  by 
the  inheritance  I  made  :  but  does  not  Atra  Cwa  sit  behind 
baronets  as  well  as  equites  ?  tliy  friends  in  London  used 
to  congratulate  me  on  my  happiness.  Who  would  not 
like  to  be  master  of  a  good  boose  and  a  good  estate  t 
But  can  Gumbo  shut  the  hall-doot  upon  blue  devils,  or 
lay  them  always  in  a  red  sea  of  claret  I  Does  a  man  sleep 
the  better  who  has  four-and-twenty  hours  to  doze  in  1 
Do  his  intellects  brighten  after  a  sermon  from  the  dull 
old  vicar ;  a  ten  minutes'  cackle  and  flattery  from  the 
villure  apothecary ;  or  the  conversation  of  Sir  John  and 
Sir  Thomas  with  their  ladies,  who  come  ten  moonli^t . 
muddy  miles  to  eat  a  haunch,  and  play  a  rubber  ?  'Tis 
all  very  well  to  have  tradesmen  bowing  to  your  carriage 
door,  room  made  for  you  at  quarter-sessions,  and  my 
lady  wife  taken  down  the  second  or  the  third  to  dinner : 
but  these  pleasures  fade,  nay  have  their  inconveniences. 
In  our  part  of  the  country,  tor  seven  years  after  we  came  to 
Warrington  Manor,  our  two  what  they  called  best  neigh- 
bours were  my  Lord  Tutbury  and  Sir  John  Mudbrook. 
We  are  of  an  older  date  than  the  Mudbrooks,  consequently 
when  we  dined  together  my  Lady  Tutbury  always  fell 
to  my  lot,  who  was  deaf  and  fell  asleep  after  dinner  ;  or  if 
I  had  Lady  Mudbrook,  she  chattered  with  a  folly  so  inces- 
sant and  intense,  that  even  my  wife  could  hardly  keep 
her  complacency  (consummate  hypocrite  as  her  ladyship 
is),  knowing  the  rage  with  which  I  was  fuming  at  the 
other's  clatter,  I  come  to  London.  I  show  my  tongue  to 
Dr.  Heberden.     I  pour  out  my  catalogue  of  complaints. 

*  Psha,  my  dear  Sir  George ! '  says  the  mifeeling  physician. 

*  Headaches,  languor,  bad  sleep,  bad  temper — '  ('Not  bad 
temper.  Sir  George  has  the  sweetest  temper  in  the  world, 
only  he  is  sometimes  a  little  melancholy  ! '  says  my  wife.) 
'  Bad  sleep,  bad  temper,'  continues  the  imjplacable 
doctor,  '  My  dear  lady,  his  inheritance  has  been  his  ruin, 
and  a  little  poverty  and  a  great  deal  of  occupation  would 
do  bim  all  the  good  in  life.' 

No,  m.y  brouier  Harry  ought  to  have  been  the  squire, 
with  remainder  to  my  son  Miles,  of  course.  Harry's  mters 
"were-full  of  gaiety  and  good  spirits.  His  estate  pro^wred ; 
his  n^roes  multiplied ;    his  orons  wwe  lai^ ;    he  was 
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a  member  of  our  House  of  Burgesses ;  he  adored  his 
wife ;  could  he  but  have  a  child  his  hap^e«s  would  be 
complete.  Had  Hal  been  master  of  Warrington  Manor- 
house,  in  my  place,  he  would  have  been  beloved  through 
the  whole  country ;  he  would  have  been  steward  at  all 
the  races,  the  gayest  of  all  the  jolly  huntsmen,  the  bien- 
venu  at  all  the  mansions  round  about,  where  people  scarce 
oared  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  welcome  at  sight  of 
my  glum  face.  As  for  my  wife,  all  the  world  liked  her,  and 
agreed  in  pitying  her.  I  don't  know  how  the  report  got 
abroad,  but  'twas  generally  agreed  that  I  treated  her  with 
awful  cruelty,  ahd  that  for  jealousy  I  wae  a  perfect  Blue- 
beard. Ah,  me !  And  so  it  is  true  that  I  have  had  many 
.  dark  hours ;  that  I  pass  days  in  long  silence ;  that  tiie 
conversation  of  fools  and  whipper-soaj^ers  makes  me 
rebellious  and  peevish,  and  that,  when  I  feel  contempt, 
I  sometimes  don't  know  how  to  conceal  it,  or  I  should  say 
did  not.  I  hope  as  I  grow  older  I  grow  more  charitable. 
Because  I  do  not  love  bawling  and  galloping  after  a  tta, 
like  the  captain  yonder,  I  am  not  Ms  superior ;  but,  in 
this  respect,  humbly  own  that  he  ia  mine.  He  has  per- 
ceptions which  are  denied  me  ;  enjoyments  which  I  cannot 
understand.  Because  I  am  blind  the  world  is  not  divk. 
I  try  now  and  Iist«n  with  respect  when  Squire  Ckx^ra 
talks  of  the  day's  run.  I  do  my  best  to  laugh  when  Captain 
Battleton  tells  bis  garrison  stories.  I  step  up  to  the 
harpsichord  with  old  Miss  Humby  (our  neighbour  from 
Becoles)  and  try  and  listen  as  she  warbles  her  ancient 
ditties.  I  play  whist  laboriously.  Am  I  not  trying  to 
do  the  duties  of  life  ?  and  I  have  a  right  to  be  garrulous 
and  egotistical,  because  I  have  been  reading  Montaigne  all 
the  morning. 

I  was  not  Burprised,  knowing  by  what  infiuenoes  my 
brother  was  led,  to  find  his  name  in  the  list  td  Vit^nia 
burgesses  who  declared  that  the  sole  right  of  impocdng 
taxes  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  is  now,  and  ever 
hf^h  been,  legally  and  constitutionally  vested  in  the  House  i 
of  Bui^esses,  and  called  upon  tiie  other  colonies  to  pray 
for  the  royal  interposition  in  favour  of  the  violated  rights 
of  America.  And  it  was  now,  aft«r  we  had  been  some 
three  years  settled  in  our  English  home,  that  a  corre- 
spondraioe  between  us  and  Madam  Esmond  began  to  take 
It  was  my  wife  who  (upon  some  pretext  such  as 
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women  always  know  how  to  find)  re-established  the  relations 
between  us.  Mr.  Miles  muet  need  have  the  small-pox, 
(rom  which  he  mintcolously  recovered  without  losing  any 
POTtion  of  hia  beauty ;  and  on  this  recovery  the  mother 
writes  her  prettiest  little  'wheedling  lett«r  to  the  grand- 
mother of  the  fortunate  babe.  She  coaxes  her  with  all 
sorts  of  modest  phrases  and  humble  offerings  of  respect 
and  goodwill.     She  narrates  anecdotes  of  the  preoocions 

f^ua  of  the  lad  (what  hath  subsequently  happened, 
wonder,  to  str^  the  growth  of  that  gallant  young  ofScer's 
brains  ?),  and  she  must  have  sent  over  to  his  grandmother 
a  lock  of  the  darling  boy's  hair,  for  the  old  lady,  in  her 
reply,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  some  such  present,  I 
wonder,  as  it  came  from  England,  they  allowed  it  to  pass 
our  custom-house  at  Williamsburg.  In  return  for  these 
peace-offerings  and  smuggled  tokens  of  submission,  comes  a 
tolerably  gracious  letter  from  my  Lady  of  Castlewood. 
She  inveighs  against  the  dangerous  spirit  pervading  the 
colony :  she  laments  to  think  that  her  unhappy  son  is 
consorting  with  people  who,  she  fears,  will  be  no  better  than 
rebels  and  trait<M%.  She  does  not  wonder,  oonsidering 
who  his  friends  and  advisers  are.  How  can  a  wife  taken 
from  an  almost  meniai  ailvaUon  be  expected  to  sympathize 
with  persons  of  rank  and  dignity  who  have  the  honour 
of  the  Crown  at  heart  ?  If  evil  times  were  cfnning  for 
the  monarchy  (for  the  folks  in  America  appeared  to  be 
disinclined  to  pay  taxes,  and  required  tlu^  everything 
should  be  done  for  them  without  co6t),  she  remembered 
how  to  monarchs  in  misfortune,  the  £^ondB-~-her  father, 
the  marqois,  especially — ^had  ever  been'  faithful.  She 
knew  not  what  opinions  (though  she  might  judge  from 
my  new-fangled  Lord  Chatham)  were  in  fashion  in  England. 
.  She  prayed,  at  least,  she  might  hear  that  one  of  her  eons 
WAS  not  on  the  side  of  rebilUon.  When  weeame,  in  after- 
days,  to  look  over  old  family  papers  in  Virginia,  we  found 
'  Letters  from  my  daughter  Lady  Warrington,'  neatly  tied 
ap  with  a  ribbon.  My  lady  Theo  insisted  I  should  not  open 
them ;  and  the  truth,  I  believe  is,  that  they  were  so  full 
ct  praises  of  her  husband  that  she  thought  my  vatiity 
would  suffer  from  reading  them. 

When  madam  began  to  write,  nhe  gave  us  bri^  notiiees 
of  Harry  and  his  wife.  '  The  two  wOmMi,'  she  wrote, 
'  still  govern  everything  with  my  poor  boy  at  ffannystown 
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(as  he  cboosee  to^o&ll  his  house).  They  most  save  money 
there,  for  I  hear  but  a  shabby  account  of  their  manner  ca 
entertaining.  The  Mount  Venum  gendeman  oontiniies 
to  be  his  great  friend,  and  he  votes  in  the  House  of  Bnr- 
geeses  very  much  as  hig  guide  advises  him.  Why  he  ahotild 
be  so  sparing  of  his  money  I  cannot  understand  :  I  heard, 
of  five  negroes  who  went  with  his  equipages  to  my  Lord 
Bottetourt's,  only  two  had  shoee  to  meir  feet.  I  had 
reasons  to  save,  having  sons  for  whom  I  wished  to  provide, 
but  he  hath  no  children,  wherein  he  oertaiuly  is  spared 
from  much  grief,  though,  no  doubt.  Heaven  in  its  wisdom 
means  our  good  by  the  trials  which,  through  our  children, 
it  causes  us  to  endure.  His  motber-in-law,*  she  added 
in  one  of  her  letters,  'has  been  ailing.  Ever  since  his 
marriage,  my  poor  Henry  has  been  the  creature  of  these 
two  artful  women,  and  th^  rule  him  entirely.  Notiiing, 
my  dear  daughter,  is  mcxce  contrary  to  common  sense  and 
to  Holy  Scripture  than  this.  Are  we  not  told.  Wives, 
be  obedietU  to  your  husbands  ?  Had  Mr.  Warrington  lived, 
I  should  have  wideavoured  to  follow  up  that  sacred  precept, 
holding  that  nothing  so  becomes  a  woman  as  kttmility  and 
obediefuse,' 

Presently  we  had  a  letter  sealed  with  black,  and  announc- 
ing the  death  of  our  dear  good  Mountain,  for  whom  I  bad 
a  hearty  regret  and  afiection,  remembering  her  sincere  love 
for  us  as  children.  Harry  deplored  the  event  in  his  honest 
way,  and  with  tears  which  actually  blotted  his  papw. 
And  Madam  Esmond,  alluding  to  the  circumstance,  said : 
'  My  lat«  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Mountain,  as  soon  as  she  found 
her  illness  was  fatal,  a«it  to  me,  requestii^  a  last  interview 
on  her  death-bed,  intending,  doubtJeas,  to  pray  my  forgive- 
ness for  her  treachery  towards  me.  I  sent  her  word  that 
I  could  forgive  her  as  a  Christian,  and  heartily  hope  (though  ■ 
I  confess  I  doubt  it)  that  she  had  a  due  sense  of  her  crime 
towards  me.  But  our  meeting,  I  considered,  was  of  no 
use,  and  oould  only  occaaion  un^easantness  betwe^i  us. 
If  she  repented,  thovgh  at  the  eleventh  hour,  it  was  not  too 
late,  and  I  ^ncerely  trusted  that  she  was  now  doing  so. 
And,  would  you  beUeve  her  lamentaUe-  and  hardened 
ooodition,  she  sent  me  word  through  Dinah,  my  woman, 
whom  I  dispatched  to  hex  with  medicines  for  her  sotiTs  and 
her  body's  health,  that  she  had  nothing  to  rep^it  of  as  far 
»a  regarded  her  conduct  to  me,  aaid  she  wanted  to  be  left 
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alone !  Poor  Dinah  distributed  the  medicine  to  my 
negroes,  and  our  people  took  it  eagerly — ^whilst  Mrs.  Moun- 
tain, left  to  herself^  succumbed  to  the  fever.  CHi,  the 
perversity  of  human  kind  !  This  poor  creature  wae  too 
proud  to  take  my  remedies,  and  is  now  beyond  the  reach 
of  cure  and  physicians.  You  tell  me  your  little  Miles  is 
subject  to  fits  of  coho.  My  remedy,  and  I  will  beg  you  to 
let  me  know  if  effectual,  is,  &c.  &c.' — and  here  followed  the 
prescription,  which  thou  didst  not  take,  0  my  sou,  my 
beir,  and  my  pride !  because  thy  fond  mother  had  her 
mother's  favourite  powder,  on  which  in  his  infantine 
troubles  our  first-born  was  dutifully  nurtured.  Did  words 
not  exactly  consonant  with  truth  pass  between  the  ladies 
in  their  con«epondence  t  I  fear  my  lady  Theo  wa^  not 
altogether  candid ;  else  how  to  account  for  a  phrase  in 
one  of  Madam  Esmond's  letters,  who  said:  'I  am  glad 
to  hear  the  powders  have  done  the  dear  child  good.  Th&y 
are,  if  not  on  a  first,  on  a  second  or  third  apjdication, 
almost  infallible,  and  have  been  the  blessed  means  of  re- 
lieving many  persons  round  me,  both  infants  and  adults, 
niiite  and  coloured.  I  send  my  grandson  an  Indian  bow 
and  arrows.  Shall  these  old  eyes  never  behold  him  at 
Castlewood,  I  wonder,  and  is  Sir  George  so  busy  with  his 
hooks  and  his  polities  that  he  can't  afford  a  few  months 
to  his  mother  in  Virginia  ?  I  am  much  alone  now.  My 
son's  chamber  is  just  as  he  left  it :  the  same  books  are  in 
the  presses :  his  little  hanger  and  fowling-piece  over  the 
bed,  and  my  father's  picture  over  the  mantelpiece.  I  never 
allow  anything  to  be  altered  in  his  room  or  his  brother's. 
I  fancy  the  children  playing  near  me  sometimes,  and  that 
I  can  see  my  dear  father's  head  as  he  dozes  in  his  chair. 
■  Mine  is  growing  almost  as  white  as  my  father's.  Am  I  never 
to  behtud  my  ohildzen  eie  I  go  hence  t  The  Lord's  will 
be  done.' 


(,  Google 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVI 


noH  an   appeal   as   this  of   our 
mother  wouldha  76  softenedhearts 
much  less  obdurate  than  ours ; 
and  we  talked  of  a  ^>eedy  visit 
to  Virginia,  and  of  hiring  all  the 
Toung  BatJiel's  cahin  accommo- 
dation.   But  our  child  must  fall 
ill,  for  whom  the  voyage  would  be 
dangerous,  and  from  whom   the 
mother  of  course  could  not  part ; 
and  t^e  Young  Rachel  made  her 
voy^e  without    us    that    year. 
Another  year  there  was  another 
difficulty,  in   my  worship's    first 
attack  of  the  gout  (which  occupied 
me  a  good  deal,  and  afterwards 
certainly  cleared  my  wits  and  en- 
livened my  spirits) ;   and  now  came  another  much  sadder 
cause  for  delay  in  the  sad  news  we  received  from  Jamaica. 
Some  two  jfiaxa  after  our  establishmant  at  the  Manor, 
our  dear  general  returned  from  his  government,  a  little 
richer  in  the  world's  goods  than  when  he  went  away,  but 
having  und^^ne  a  loss  for  which  no  wealth  could  console 
him,  and  after  which,  indeed,  he  ^d  not  care  to  remain 
in  the  West  Indies.    My  Theo's  poor  mother — the  most 
tender  and  afiectionfttfi  friend  (save  one)  I  have  ever  hod — 
died  abroad  of  the  fever.    Her  last  regret  was  that  she 
should  not  be  allowed  to  live  to  see  our  children  and  our- 
selves in  prosperity. 

'  She  sees  us,  though  we  do  not  see  her ;  and  she  thanks 
you,  George,  for  having  been  good  to  her  children,'  her 
husband  said. 

He,  we  thought,  would  not  he  long  ere  he  joined  faer. 
His  love  for  her  had  been  the  happiness  and  business  of  his 
whole  life.  To  be  away  from  her  seemed  living  no  more. 
It  was  pitiable  to  watch  the  good  man  as  he  sat  with  us. 
My  wife,  in  her  a^  and  in  many  tones  and  gestures,  con- 
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stantly  recalled  hei  mother  to  the  bereaved  widower's  heart. 
What  cheer  we  could  give  liim  in  his  calamity  we  offered ; 
but,  especially,  little  Hetty  was  now,  under  Heaven,  his 
chief  support  and  conB<dation.  She  had  refused  more 
than  one  advantageoisi  match  in  the  Island,  the  general 
told  us  ;  EHid  <Mi  her  return  to  England,  my  Lord  Wrotham's 
heir  laid  himself  at  her  feet.  But  she  loved  best  to  stay  with 
her  father,  Hetty  said.  As  long  as  he  was  not  tired 
of  her  she  cared  for  no  husband. 

*  Nay,'  said  we,  when  this  last  great  match  was  proposed, 
*  let  the  general  stay  six  months  with  us  at  the  Manor  here, 
and  you  can  have  him  at  Oakhurst  for  the  other  six.' 

But  Hetty  declared  her  father  never  oould  bear  Oakhurst 
again  now  that  her  mother  was  gone  ;  and  she  would  marry 
no  man  tor  his  coronet  and  money — not  she  !  The  general, 
when  we  talked  this  matter  over,  sAid  gravely  that  the 
child  had  no  desire  for  marrying,  owing  possibly  to  some 
disappointment  in  early  life,  of  which  she  nev«:  spoke ; 
and  we,  respecting  her  feelings,  were  for  our  parte  equally 
silent.  Hy  brother  Lambert  had  by  t^s  time  a  college 
living  near  to  Winchester,  and  a  wife  of  course  to  adorn 
his  parsont^e.  We  professed  but  a  moderate  degree  of 
liking  for  this  lady,  though  we  made  her  welcome  when 
she  came  to  us.  Her  idea  regarding  our  poor  Hetty's 
determined  celibacy  was  different  to  that  which  1  liad. 
This  Mrs.  Jack  was  a  chatterbox  of  a  woman,  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  her  mind  very  freely,  and  of  priding  herself 
excessively  on  her  skill  in  giving  pain  to  hw  friends. 

'My  dear  Sir  George;'  Sie  was  pleased  to  say,  '  /  have 
often  and  often  told  our  dear  Theo  that  /  wouldn't  have  a 
pretty  sister  in  my  house  to  make  tea  for  Jack  when  I  was 
upstairs,  uid  always  to  be  at  hand  when  I  was-  wanted  in 
the  kitchen  or  nursery,  and  always  to  he  dressed  neat  oiid 
in  her  best  when  I  was  very  likely  roakuig  pies  or  puddings 
or  looking  to  the  children.  I  have  every  confidence  in 
Jack,  of  course.  I  should  like  to  see  him  look  at  anotJier 
woman,  indeed  !  And  so  I  have  in  Jemima. :  but  they 
don't  come  together  in  r/vg  house  when  7'm  upstairs — that 
I  promise  you  !     And  so  I  told  my  sister  Warrington.' 

'  Am  I  to  understand,'  says  the  general,  '  that  you  have 
done  my  Lady  Warringttm  the  favour  to  wum  hco'  against 
her  nst«r,  n^  daughter  Miss  Keeter  ?  '     . 

'  Yes,  pa,  of  course  I  have.    A  duty  is  a  duty,  and 
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a  woman  is  a  woman,  and  a  man's  a  man,  as  I  know  very 
well.  Don't  tell  me !  He  (s  a  man.  Everyman  is  a  man, 
with  all  his  sanotifled  airs ! ' 

'You  yooraelf  have  a  married  sister,  with  wfaom  yon 
were  staying  when  my  smi  Jack  first  had  the  happiness  of 
making  your  acquaintance  ? '  remarks  the  general. 

'  Yee,  c^  course,  I  have  a  married  eister ;  every  one 
knows  that :  and  I  have  been  as  good  ae  a  mother  to  her 
children,  that  I  have  I ' 

'  And  am  I  to  gather  from  your  conversation  that  your 
attractions  proved  a  powerful  temptation  for  your  sister's 
husband  ? ' 

'  Zaw,  general !  I  don't  know  how  you  can  go  for  to  say 
I  ever  said  any  suoh  a  thing  ! '  cries  Mrs.  Jack,  red  and 
voluUe. 

'  Don't  you  perceive,  my  dear  madam,  that  it  is  yon 
who  have  insinuated  as  much,  not  only  regarding  yourself, 
but  r^arding  my  own  two  daughters  ?  * 

'  Nev^r,  never,  never,  as  I'm  a  Christian  woman !  And 
it's  most  cruel  of  you  to  say  so,  sir.  And  I  do  say  a  sister 
is  best  out  of  the  house,  that  I  do  I  And  as  Tbeo's  time 
is  coming,  I  warn  her,  that's  all.' 

'  Have  you  discovered,  my  good  madam,  whether  my 
poor  Hetty  has  stolen  any  of  the  spoons  ?  When  I  came 
to  breakfast  this  morning,  my  daughter  was  alone,  and 
there  must  have  bewi  a  score  of  pieoes  of  silver  on  the 
table." 

'  Law,  sir  t  who  ever  said  a  word  about  spoons  ?  DiA 
I  ever  accaae  the  poor  dear  ?  If  I  did,  may  I  drop  down 
dead  at  this  moment  on  this  hearthrug !  And  I  ain't 
used  to  be  spoke  to  in  this  way.  And  me  and  Jack  have 
both  remarked  it ;  and  I've  done  my  duty,  that  I  have.' 
And  here  Mrs.  Jack  Sdunces  out  of  the  room,  in  team. 

'  And  has  the  woman  had  the  impudence  to  tell  you  this, 
my  child  ?  '  asks  the  general,  when  The©  (who  is  a  little 
d^cate]  comes  to  the  tea-taUe. 

'  She  has  told  me  every  day  since  ^e  has  been  here.  She 
comes  into  my  dressing-room  to  tell  mer  She  comes  to  my 
nursery,'  and  says,  "  Mi,  I  wouldn't  have  a  sister  i»xiwling 
about  my  uursety,  that  I  wouldn't.'-'  Ah,  how  pleastnt  it 
ia  to  have  amiable  and  well-bred  relatives,  say  I.' 

'  Thy  poor  mother  has  been  spared  tins  woman,'  groans 
geoerbl. 


'  Our  mother  Tcould  have  made  hor  better,  papa,'  saya 
Theo,  Idsaing  him. 
'  Yea,  dear.'    Aod  I  see  that  both  of  them  are  at  their 


But  this  must  be  owned,  that  to  love  one's  relatives  is  not 
always  an  easy  task  ;  to  live  with  one's  neighbours  is  some- 
times not  amusing.  From  Jack  Lambert's  demeanour 
next  day,  I  could  see  that  his  wife  had  given  Him  her 
vemon  of  the  conversation.  Jack  was  sulky,  but  not 
dignified.  He  was  angry,  but  his  anger  did  not  prevent  his 
appetite.  He  preached  a  sermon  for  us  which  was  entirely 
stupid.  And  little  Miles,  once  more  in  sables,  sat  at  hm 
grandfather's  side,  his  little  hand  placed  in  that  of  the  kind 
old  man. 

Would  he  stay  and  keep  house  for  us  during  our  Virginian 
trip  ?  The  housekeeper  should  be  put  under  the  full  domi- 
nation of  Hetty.  The  butler's  keys  should  be  handed  over 
to  him ;  for  Qumbo,  not  I  thought  with  an  over  good 
grace,  was  to  come  with  us  to  Virginia  :  having,  it  must 
be  premised,  united  himself  with  Mrs.  Molly  in  the  bonds  of 
matrimony,  and  peopled  a  cottage  in  my  park  with  sundry 
tawny  Gumbos.  Under  the  care  of  our  good  general  and 
his  daughter  we  left  our  house  then ;  we  travelled  to  London, 
and  thence  to  Bristol,  and  our  obsequious  agent  there  had 
the  opportunity  of  declaring  that  he  should  offer  up  prayers 
for  our  prosperity,  and  of  vowing  that  childr^i  so  bwmtiful 
as  ours  (we  had  an  infant  by  this  time  to  accompany  Miles) 
were  never  seen  on  any  ship  before.  We  made  a  voyage 
without  accident.  How  strange  the  feeling  was  as  y/e 
landed  from  our  boat  at  Richmond  !  A  coach  and.a  host  of 
negp)es  were  there  in  waiting  to  receive  ua  ;  and  hard  by 
a  graitleman  on  horseback,  with  negroes  in  our  livery,  too, 
who  sprang  from  his  horse  and  rushed  up  to  embrace  ua. 
Mot  a  little  charmed  were  both  of  ua  to  see  our  dearest 
Hal.  He  rode  with  ua  to  our  mother's  door.  Yonder  she 
stood  on  the  steps  to  welc<»ue  us  :  and  Theo  knelt  down  to 


Harry  rode  in  the  coach  with  us  as  for  as  our  mother's 
house  ;  but  would  not,  as  he  said,  spoil  sport  by  entering 
with  ua.  'She  sees  me,'  he  owned,  'and  we  are  pretty 
good  friends  ;  but  Fanny  and  ^e  are  beat  apwt ;  and  ther« 
is  no  love  lost  between  'em,  I  can  promwe  you.  Come 
over  to  me  at  the  Tavern,  George,  vhem  thou  art  free. 
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And  to-morrow  I  shi^  have  the  honour  to  present  her 
eiater  to  Theo.  'Twaa  only  from  happening  to  be  in  town 
yesterday  that  I  heard  the  ship  v/aa  Bignalled,  and  waited  to 
see  you.  I  have  sent  a  negro  boy  home  to  my  wife,  and 
dhe'U  be  here  to  pay  her  respects  to  my  Lady  Warrington.' 
And  Harry,  after  this  brief  greeting,  jumped  out  5  the 
carriage,  and  left  us  to  meet  our  mother  alone. 

Since  I  parted  from  her  I  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  fine 
company,  and  Theo  and  I  had  paid  our  respects  to  the  king 
and  queen  at  St.  James's  ;  but  we  had  seen  no  more  stately 

Eerson  than  this  who  welcomed  us,  and  raising  my  wife  from 
er  knee,  embraced  her  and  led  her  into  the  nouse.  'Twas 
a  plain,  wood-built  place,  with  a  gallery  round,  aa  our 
Virginian  houses  are  ;  but  if  it  had  been  a  palace,  with  a 
little  empress  inside,  our  reception  could  not  have  been 
more  courteous.  There  was  old  Kathan,  stUl  the  major- 
domo,  a  score  of  kind  black  faces  of  blacks,  grinning  wel- 
come. Some  whose  names  I  remembered  as  children  were 
grown  out  of  remembrance,  to  be  sure,  to  be  buxom  lads  and 
lasses  ;  and  some  I  had  left  with  black  pates  were  grizzling 
now  with  snowy  polls  :  and  some  who  were  bom  since  my 
time  wepre  peering  at  doorways  with  their  great  eyes  and 
little  naked  feet.  It  was,  '  I'm  little  Sip,  A^ter  Groorge  ! ' 
and '  I'm  Dinah,  Sir  George ! '  and '  I'm  Master  Miles'a  boy ! ' 
saya  a  little  chap  in  a  new  livery  and  boots  of  nature's 
blacking.  Sre  the  day  was  over  the  whole  household  had 
found  a  pretext  for  passing  before  us,  and  grinning  and 
bowing  and  n^aking  ub  welcome.  I  don't  know  how  many 
repasts  were  served  to  us.  In  the  evening  my  Lady  War^ 
rington  had  to  receive  all  the  gentry  of  the  little  town,  which 
she  did  with  perfect  graoe  and  good  humour,  and  I  had  to 
shake  hands  with  a  few  old  acquaintances — old  enemies 
I  was  going  to  say ;  bnt  I  had  come  into  a  fortune  and  was 
no  loiter  a  naughty  prod^al.  Why,  a  drove  of  fatted 
ealvee  was  killed  in  my  honour  !  My  poor  Hal  was  of  the 
entertainment,  but  gloomy  and  crestfallen.  Hte  mother 
spoke  to  him,  but  it  was  as  a  queen  to  a  FebeUious  prince, 
har  Bon,  who  was  not  yet  forgiven.  We  two  slipped  away 
from  the  company,  and  went  up  to  the  rboms  assigned  to 
Ine  :  but  t^ere,  as  we  began  a  free  conversation,  our  mother, 
taper  in  hand,  af^ie&ired  with  her  pale  face.  Did  I  want 
anything  ?  Was  everything  quite  as  I  wished  it  ?  She  had 
Peeped  in  a*;  the  dearest  chfldren,  who  were  slewing  like 
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ch^nibe.  How  she  did  oaress  them,  and  delight  over  them  ! 
How  she  was  charmed  with  Milee's  dominating  airs,  and 
the  little  Tbeo'a  smiles  and  dimplea  i  '  Supper  is  just 
oomii^;  on  the  table,  Sir  George.  If  you  like  our  cookery 
better  than  the  Tavern,  Henry,  I  b^  you  to  stay.'  What 
a  different  welcome  there  was  in  the  won^  and  tone  addressed 
to  each  of  us  !  Hal  hung  down  his  head,  and  followed  to  the 
lower  room.  A  clergyman  begged  a  blessing  on  the  meal. 
He  touched  with  not  a  little  art  and  eloquence  upon  our 
arrival  at  home,  upon  our  safe  passage  across  the  stormy 
waters,  upon  the  love  and  forgiveness  which  awaited  us  in 
the  mansions  of  the  Heavenly  Parent  when  the  storms  of 
life  were  over. 

Here  was  a  new  clergyman,  quite  unlike  some  whom 
I  remembered  about  ua  in  earlier  days,  and  I  praised  him, 
but  Madam  Esmond  shook  her  head.  She  was  afraid  his 
principles  were  very  dangerous  :  she  was  afraid  others  had 
adopted  those  dangwous  principles.     Had  I  not  seen  the 

?Bper  signed  by  the  burgesses  and  meiehants  at  Williams- 
urg  the  year  before — the  Lees,  Randolphs,  Baaaets, 
WaSiingtons,  and  the  like,  and  oh,  my  dear,  that  I  should 
have  to  say  it,  our  name,  that  is  your  brother's  (by  what 
influence  I  do  not  like  to  say),  and  this  mihappy  llr.  Bel- 
man's  who  begged  a  blessing  last  night. 

If  there  had  been  quarrels  in  our  little  colcnu^  society 
when  I  left  home,  whint  were  these  to  the  feuds  I  found 
raging  on  my  return  ?  We  had  e^it  the  Stamp  Act  to 
America,  and  been  forced  to  repeal  it.  Then  we  must  try 
a  new  set  of  duties  on  glass,  paper,  and  what  not,  and  repeal 
that  Act  too,  with  the  exception  of  a  duty  on  tea.  fVom 
Boston  to  Charleston  the  tea  was  confiscated.  Even  my 
mother,  loyal  as  she  was,  gave  up  her  favourite  drink-; 
and  my  poor  wife  would  have  had  to  forgo  hers,  but 
we  had  brought  a  quantity  for  our  private  drinking  on 
board  ship,  which  had  paid  four  times  as  much  duty  at 
home.  Not  that  I  for  my  part  would  have  heditatod 
about  paying  duty.  The  home  govemmeitt  must  have 
some  means  of  revenue,  or  its  pretensions  to  autht^ity 
were  idle.  Hiey  say  the  colonies  were  tried  and  tyrannized 
over ;  I  say  the  home  government  was  tried  and  tyrannized 
over.  ('Tis  but  an  affair  of  argument  and  history,  now ;  w« 
tried  the  question,  and  were  b^t ;  and  the  matter  is  settled 
as  oomidetely  as  the  conquest  at  Britain  by  the  Normans.) 
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And  all  along,  from  conviction  I  tmst,  I  own  to  have  taken 
the  British  side  of  the  qoairel.  In  that  brief  and  unfoi^ 
tanate  experience  of  war  which  I  had  had  in  my  early  life, 
the  universal  cry  of  the  army  and  well-affeoted  persons 
was,  that  Mr.  Braddock's  expedition  had  failed,  and  defeat 
and  disaster  had  fallen  upon  us  in  oonaequenoe  of  the  remiss- 
ness, the  selfishness,  and  the  rapacity  of  many  of  the  very 
people  for  whose  defence  against  the  French  arms  had  been 
taken  up.  The  colonists  were  for  having  all  done  for  them, 
and  for  doing  nothing.  They  made  extortionate  bargains 
with  the  champions  who  came  to  defend  them ;  they 
failed  in  contracts ;  they  furnished  ni^ardly  supplies  ; 
they  multiplied  delays  until  the  hour  for  neneficial  action 
was  past,  and  untU  the  catastrophe  came  which  never  need 
have  occurred  but  for  their  ill  will.  What  shouts  of  joy 
were  there,  and  what  ovations  for  the  great  British  minister 
who  had  devised  and  effected  the  conquest  of  Canada ! 
Monsieur  de  Vaudrcuil  said  justly  that  that  conquest  was 
the  signal  for  the  defection  of  the  N'orth  American  colonies 
horn  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain ;  and  my  Lord 
Qiatham,  having  done  his  best  to  achieve  the  first  part 
of  the  scheme,  contributed  more  than  any  man  in  England 
towards  the  completion  of  it.  The  colonies  were  insurgent, 
and  he  applauded  their  rebellion.  What  scores  of  thousands 
of  waverere  must  he  have  encouraged  into  resistaace !  It 
was  a  general  who  says  to  an  army  in  revolt,  '  God  save  the 
kii^  !  My  men,  you  have  a  right  to  mutiny  ! '  Ko  woikder 
they  set  up  his  statue  in  this  town,  and  his  picture  in 
t'other ;  whilst  here  and  there  they  hanged  ministers  and 
governors  in  effigy.  To  our  Vii^inian  town  of  Williamebuig, 
Bome  wiseacres  must  subscribe  to  bring  over  a  portrait  of 
my  lord,  in  the  habit  of  a  Roman  orator  spea^ng  in  the 
Forum,  to  be  sure,  and  pointing  to  the  palace  of  WMtehall, 
and  the  special  window  out  of  which  Charles  I  was  beheaded ! 
Here  was  a  neat  allegory,  and  a  pretty  compliment  to  a 
British  statecHnan  !  I  hear,  however,  that  my  lord's  head 
was  painted  from  a  bust,  and  so  was  taken  off  without  his 
knowledge. 

Now  my  country  is  England,  not  America  or  Virgjnia  : 
and  I  take,  cnr  rather  took,  the  English  side  of  the  dispute. 
My  sympathies  had  always  been  with  home,  where  I  was 
now  a  squire  and  a  citizen  :    but  had  my  lot  been  to  plant 

>iaceo.  and  live  on  the  banks  of  James  ^ver  or  Potomac, 
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no  doubimy  opiniona  had  been  altered.  When,  (or  instonce, 
I  visited  mj  brother  at  bis  new  house  and  pUntation,  I 
found  him  and  his  wife  aa  stanch  Americans  as  we  were 
British.  We  had  aome  words  upon  the  matter  in  dispute, — 
who  bad  not  in  those  trouhleaome  times  1 — but  our  argument 
was  carried  on  without  rancour  ;  even  my  new  sister  could 
not  bring  us  to  that,  though  she  did  her  best  when  we  were 
tc^ether,  and  in  the  curtain  lectures  which  I  have  no  doubt 
fibe  inflicted  on  her  spouse,  like  a  notable  housewife  as  she 
was.  But  we  trusted  in  each  other  so  entirely  that  even 
Harry's  duty  towards  hie  wife  would  not  make  him  quarrel 
with  his  brother.  He  loved  me  from  old  time,  when  my 
word  was  law  with  him ;  he  still  protested  that  he  and  ' 
every  Virginian  gentleman  of  his  side  was  loyal  to  the 
Crown.  War  was  not  declared  as  yet,  and  gentlemrai  of 
different  opinions  were  courteous  enough  to  one  another. 
Nay,  at  our  public  dinners  and  festiv^s,  the  health  of  the 
king  was  still  ostentatiously  drunk ;  and  the  assembly  of  every 
colony,  though  preparing  for  Congress,  though  resisting 
all  attempts  at  taxation  on  the  part  of  the  home  authoritkes, 
was  loud  in  its  expressions  of  r^ard  for  the  Icing  our  father, 
and  pathetic  in  its  appeals  to  that  paternal  sovereign  to 
put  away  evil  counseDors  from  him,  and  listen  to  the  voice 
of  moderation  and  reason.  Up  to  the  last,  our  Virginian 
gentry  were  a  grave,  orderly,  aristocratic  folk,  wiu  the 
strongest  sense  of  their  own  dignity  and  station.  In  later 
days,  and  nearer  home,  we  have  heard  of  fraternization  and 
equity.  Amongst  the  great  folks  of  our  Old  World  I  have 
never  seen  a  gentleman  standing  more  on  his  dignity  and 
maintaining  it  betterthan  Mr.  Washington :  no — not  the  kio^ 
against  whom  be  took  arms.  In  the  eyes  of  all  the  gentry 
of  the  French  Court,  who  gaily  joined  in  the  crusade  against 
us,  and  so  took  their  revenge  for  Canada,  the  great  American 
chief  always  appeared  as  anax  andron,  and  they  allowed 
that  bis  better  could  not  be  seen  in  Versailles  itself.  Though 
they  were  quarrdlii^;  with  the  governor^  the  gentleoom  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses  still  maintained  amioaUe  reUtione 
with  him,  and  excbauged  dignified  courtesies.  When  my 
Lord  Bottetourt  arrived,  and  held  his  court  at  Williamsburg 
in  no  small  splendour  and  state,  all  the  gentry  waited  up(»i 
him,  Madam  Bsmond  included.  And  at  his  death,  Ixiid 
Dniimore,  who  succeeded  him,  and  brought  a  fine  family 
with  him,  WB8  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  by  onr 
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gentry  privately,  though  publicly  the  House  of  Assembly 
and  the  governor  were  at  war. 

Their  quarrels  are  a  matter  of  history,  ^id  conoem  me 
persooally  only  so  far  as  this,  that  our  burgesses  beins 
conveoed  for  the  1st  of  March  in  the  year  after  my  arrivu 
in  Virginia,  it  was  agreed  that  we  shtnild  all  pay  a  visit  to 
OUT  capital,  and  our  duty  to  the  governor.  Since  Harry's 
unfortunate  marriace  Madam  Esmond  iiad  not  performed 
this  duty,  though  always  previously  accustomed  to  pay  it ; 
but  now  that  her  eldest  son  was  arrived  in  the  colony,  my 
mother  opined  that  ve  must  certainly  wait  upon  hX8 
excellency  the  governor,  nor  were  we  sorry,  perhaps,  to  get 
away  from  our  little  Richmond  to  enjoy  me  gaieties  of  me 
provincial  capital.  Madam  engaged,  am  at  a  great  price, 
the  best  house  to  be  had  at  Richmond  for  hrawlf  and  her 
family.  \ow  I  was  rich,  her  generosity  was  curious. 
I  had  more  than  once  to  interpose  (her  old  servants  likewise 
wondering^  her  new  way  of  life),  and  beg  her  not  to  be  so 
lavish.  But  she  gently  said,  in  former  days  she  had  occa- 
doD  to  BBve,  wluch  now  existed  no  more.  Harry  had 
enough,  sure^  with  such  a  wif e  ae  be  had  taken  out  of  the 
housekeeper's  room.  Hshe  chose  to  be  a  httle  extravagant 
now,  why  ehonld  she  hesitate  ?  She  had  not  her  dearest 
daughter  and  grandchildien  with  ber  every  day  (she  fell  in 
love  with  am  three  of  them,  and  spoiled  them  as  much  as 
they  were  oapable  of  being  spoiled).  B^des,  in  former  days 
I  certainly  could  not  accuse  her  of  too  much  extravagance, 
and  this  I  think  was  almost  the  only  allusioii  ahe  made  to 
the  pecuniary  differences  between  us.  So  she  had  her 
people  dressed  in  their  best,  and  bw  best  wines,  plate,  and 
furniture  from  CastJewood  by  sea  at  no  small  charge,  and 
her  dress  in  which  she  had  been  mairied  in  Gieorge  U's  reign, 
and  we  all  flattered  ourselves  tjiat  our  coach  made  the 
greatest  figure  of  any  except  his  excellency's,  and  we 
engaged  Signor  Formicalo,  his  excellency's  major-domo, 
to  sup^ntend  the  series  of  feasts  that  were  given  in  my 
honour ;  and  more  flesh-pots  were  set  a-stewlng  in  our 
kitchens  in  one  month,  oor  servants  said,  than  had  been 
known  in  the  family  sinoe  the  young  gentlemen  went  away. 
So  great  was  Theo's  influence  over  my  mother  that  she 
actually  persuaded  ber,  that  year,  to  receive  our  sister 
Fanny,  Hal's  wife;  who  would  have  stayed  upcai  the  planto- 
*"ia  lathrar  tt»an  face  Madam  Esmond;     Sit,  trusting-  to 
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t'heo's  promise  of  amnesty,  Fanny  (to  whose  house  we  haA 
paid  mom  than  one  visit)  came  up  to  town,  and  made  her 
curtsy  to  Madam  Esmond,  and  was  forgiven.  And  rather 
than  be  forgiven  in  that  way,  I  own,  for  my  part,  that 
I  would  prefer  perdition  or  utter  persecution. 

'  You  Know  these,  my  dear  ? '  says  Madam  Esmond, 
pointing  to  her  fine  silver  soonces.  'Faimy  hath  (rften 
cleaned  them  when  she  was  with  me  at  Gastlewood.  And 
this  dress,  too,  Fanny  knows,  I  dare  say  ?  Her  poor  motlier 
had  the  care  of  it.  I  always  had  the  greatest  confidence  in 
her.' 

Here  there  is  wrath  flashing  from  Fanny's  eyes,  which 
om;  mother,  who  has  forgiven  her,  does  not  perceive— not 
she ! 

'  Oh,  she  was  a  treasure  to  me  ! '  madam  resumeB.  '  I 
never  should  have  nursed  my  boys  through  their  illnesses 
but  for  your  mother's  admirable  care  of  them.  Colonel  Lee, 
permit  me  to  present  you  to  my  daughter,  my  Lady  War- 
rington. Her  ladyship  is  a  neighbour  of  your  relatives  the 
Bunburys  at  home.  Here  comes  his  excellency.  Wei- 
come,  my  lord  ! ' 

And  our  princess  performs  before  his  lordship  one  (A  those 
curtsies  of  which  she  was  not  a  little  proud  ;  and  I  femoy 
I  see  some  of  the  company  venturing  to  smile. 

'  By  George  !  madam,'  says  Mr.  Lee,  '  since  Count 
Bonilawski,  I  have  not  seen  a  bow  so  elegant  as  your 

'  And  pray,  sir,  who  was  Count  Bonilawski  ? '  asks 
madam. 

'  He  was  a  nobleman  high  in  favour  with  his  Polish 
majesty,'  replies  Mr.  Lee.  '  May  I  a^  you,  madam,  to 
present  me  to  your  distir^ished  son  ?  ' 

'  This  is  Sir  George  Warrington,'  says  my  mother, 
pmnting  to  me. 

'  Pardon  me,  madam.  I  meant  Captain  Warrington, 
who  was  by  Mr.  Wolfe's  side  when  he  died.  I  had  been 
contented  to  dutre  his  fate,  so  I  had  been  near  him.' 

And  the  ardent  Lee  swaggers  up  to  Harry,  and  takes 
bis  hand  with  reelect,  and  pays  him  a  compliment  or  two, 
which  makes  me,  at  lea6t,  pardon  him  for  his  late  imper- 
tinence :  for  my  dearest  Jia.1  walks  gloomily  thrcnigh  hia 
motiiei's  rooms,  in  his  old  uniform  of  the  famous  corps 
which  he  has  quitted. 
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We  had  hod  many  meetings,  ^^oh  tlie  etom  mother 
could  not  intenupt,  and  in  which  that  inBtinctire  love 
whioh  bound  us  to  one  another,  aad  which  nothuig  could 
destroy,  had  opportunity  to  speak.  Entirely  unLLke  each 
other  ia  oar  pursuits,  our  tastea,  our  opinions—bis  life  being 
one  of  eager  exercise,  active  sport,  and  all  the  amuaemeats 
of  the  field,  while  mine  Ib  to  dawdle  over  books  and  spend 
my  time  in  languid  self-contemplation — we  have,  nev^the- 
less,  had  such  a  sympatiiy  as  almost  passes  the  love  of 
women.  My  poor  Hal  confessed  as  much  to  me,  for  his 
part,  in  bis  artless  manner,  when  we  went  away  without 
wives  oi  womankind,  except  a  few  negroes  left  in  the  place, 
and  passed  a  week  at  CastJewood  together. 

The  ladies  did  not  love  each  other.  I  know  enough  of 
my  lady  Theo,  to  see  after  a  very  few  glances  whetl^r  or 
not  she  takes  a  liking  to  another  of  her  amiable  sex.  AH 
my  powers  of  persuasion  or  command  fail  to  tdiange  the 
stubborn  creature's  opinion.  Had  she  ever  said  a  woid 
agEunst  A&8.  This  or  iSiaa  That  7  Not  she  ! .  Has  she  been 
otherwise  than  civil  ?  No,  assuredly !  My  lady  Thoo  is 
polite  to  a  beggar-woman,  treats  her  kitchen-maids  111% 
duohesses,  and  murmurs  a  compliment  to  ih»  dentist  for 
his  elegant  manner  of  pulling  her  tooth  out.  %e  would 
black  my  boots,  or  clean  the  grate,  if  I  ordained  it  (always 
looking  tike  a  duchess  the  while ) ;  but  as  soon  as  I  say  to  her, 
'  My  dear  creature,  be  fond  of  this  lady,  or  t'other  ! '  all 
obedience  ceases  ;  she  executes  the  most  refined  curtaies ; 
smiles  and  kisses  even  to  order;  but  performs  that  mysterious 
undefinable  free-masonic  signal,  which  passes  betweeoi 
women,  by  which  each  knows  that  the  other  hates  her.  So, 
with  regard  to  Fanny,  we  had  met  at  her  house,  and  at 
others.  I  remembered  her  afiectionately  irom  old  days, 
I  fully  credited  poor  Hal's  violent  protests  and  tearful  oaths, 
that,  by  Geoi^e,  it  was  our  mother's  persecution  which  made 
him  marry  her.  He  couldn't  stand  by  and  see  a  poor  thing 
tortured  as  she  was,  without  coming  to  her  rescue  ;  no,  by 
Heavens,  he  couldn't !  I  say  I  believed  all  this  ;  and  had 
for  my  aJster-in-law  a  genuine  compansion,  aa  well  as  an 
early  r^ard ;  and  yet  I  had  no  love  to  give  her  ;  and, 
in  reply  to  Hal's  passionate  outbreaks  in  praise  of  her 
beauty  uid  worth,  and  eager  queries  to  me  whether  I  did 
not  think  her  a  perfect  paragon,  I  could  only  answer  nitii 

it  complimeuts  or  vague  approval,  feeling  aU  the  while 


thftt  I WM  dJeai^Kunting  my  poor  ajrdent  fellow,  and  curang 
inwardly  that  revolt  against  flattery  and  faleehood  into 
which  I  sometime,  frantically  rush.  Why  should  I  not 
say,  '  Yes,  deajr  Hal,  thy  wife  is  a  paragon ;  her  singing 
ia  delightful,  her  haa-  and  shape  are  beautiful ; '  as  I  might 
have  said  by  a  littls  common  stretch  of  politenesB  ?  Why 
could  I  not  cajole  this  of  that  stupid  neighbour  or  relative, 
as  I  have  heard  Theo  do  a  thousand  times,  finding  all  sorts 
of  lively  prattle  to  amuse  them,  whilst  I  sit  before  them 
dumb  ana  gloomy  ?  I  say  it  was  a  sin  not  to  have  mora 
words  to  say  in  praise  of  Fanny.  We  ought  to  have  praised 
her,  we  ought  to  have  liked  her.  My  Lady  Warrington 
certainly  ought  to  have  hked  her,  for  she  can  play  the 
hypocrite,  and  I  cannot.  And  there  was  this  young 
creature, — -pretty,  graceful,  shaped  like  a  nymph,  with 
beautiful  black  eyes — and  we  cared  tor  them  no  more 
than  for  two  gooseberries  !  At  Wairington  my  wife  and 
I,  when  we  pretended  to  compare  notes,  elaborately  com- 
plimented eabh  other  on  our  new  sister's  beauty.  What 
lovely  eyes  ! — Oh,  yes  !  What  a  sweet  little  dimple  on  her 
chin  ! — Ah,  out  I  What  wonderful  little  feet ! — Perfectly 
Chinese  !  where  should  we  in  London  get  slippers  small 
enough  for  her  ?  And,  these  compliments  exhausted, 
we  knew  that  we  did  not  like  Fanny  the  value  of  one 
penny-piece  ;  we  knew  that  we  disliked  her  ;  we  knew  that 
we  ha  .  .  .  Well,  what  hypocntes  women  are  !  We  heard 
from  many  quarters  how  eagerly  my  brother  had  taken  up 
the  new  anti-English  opinion,  and  what  a  champion  he 
was  of  so-called  American  rights  and  freedom.  '  It  is  hear 
doing,  my  dear,'  says  I  to  my  lyife.  '  If  I  had  said  SO 
much,  I  am  sure  you  would  have  scolded  me,'  says  my 
Lady  Warrington,  lau^iing  :  and  I  did  stnughtway  begin 
to  scold  hea-,  and  say  it  was  most  cruel  of  her  to  suspect 
her  new  sister  ;  and  what  earthly  right  had  we  to  do  so  f 
But  I  say  (^ain,  I  know  Madam  Theo  so  w^,  that  when 
once  she  has  got  a  prejudice  i^nst  a  person  in  hw  Httle 
head,  not  all  the  king's  horses  nor  ail  the  king's  men  will 
get  it  out  again.  I  vow  nothing  would  induce  her  to  believe 
that  Harry  was  not  henpecked — nothing. 

Well,  we  went  to  Castlewood  together  without  the 
women,  and  stayed  at  the  dreary,  dear  old  place,  where 
we  had  been  so  happy,  and  I,  at  least,  so  gloomy.  It  was 
winter,  and  duck  time,  and  Htuny  went  away  to  the  river. 
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and  shot  dozens  and  acores  and  bushels  of  CMivaB-backs,    I 
whilst  I  remained  in  my  grandfather's  library  amoagst    i 
the  old  mouldering  books  which  I  loved  in  mj  childhoo«f—   ! 
vhich  I  see  in  a  dini  vision  still  resting  on  &  little  bo^'s    | 
lap,  as  he  sits  by  an  old  white-headed  gentleman's  knee. 
I  read  my  boo^ ;    I  slept  in  my  own  bed  and  room — 
religiously  kept,  as  my  mothw  told  me,  and  left  as  on  the 
day  when  I  went  to  Europe.     Hal's  cheery  voice  would 
w^e  me,  as  of  old.    Like  all  men  who  love  to  go  afield, 
he  was  an  early  riser  :  he  would  come  and  wake  me,  and 
sit  on  the  foot  of  the  bed  luid  p^ume  the  air  witii  his 
morning  pipe,  as  the  house  negroes  laid  great  logs  on  the 
fire.    It  was  a  happy  time  I     Old  Kathan  had  told  me 
of  cunning  crypts  where  ancestral  rum  and  claret  were 
deposited.     We  had  had  cores,  struggles,  battles,  bitter 
griefs,  and  disappointments ;    we  were  boys  again  ae  we 
sat  there  together.    I  am  a  boy  now  even,  as  I  think  of 
the  time. 

That  unlucky  tea-tax,  which,  alone  of  the  taxes  lately 
imposed  upon  the  coloniw,  the  home  government  was 
determined  to  retain,  was  met  with  defiance  throughout 
America.  'Tis  true  we  paid  a  shilling  in  the  pound  at;  home, 
and  asked  only  threepence  from  Boston  or  Charleston; 
but  as  a  question  of  principle,  the  Impost  was  refused  by 
the  provinces,  which  indeed  ever  showed  a  most  spirited 
determination  to  pay  as  little  as  they  could  help.  la 
Charleston,  the  tea-ships  were  unloaded,  and  the  cargoes 
stored  in  cellars.  From  New  York  aJid  Philadelphia, 
the  vessels  were  turned  back  to  London.  In  Boston 
(where  there  was  an  armed  force,  whom  the  inhabitants 
were  perpetually  mobbing),  certain  patriots,  painted  and 
disguised  as  Lidians,  boarded  the  ships,  and  fiung  the  i 
obnoxious  cargoes  into  the  water.  The  wrath  of  oar 
white  Father  was  kindled  against  the  city  of  Mohocks  in 
masquerade.  The  notable  Boston  Port  Bill  was  brought 
forward  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  ;  the  port  was 
closed,  and  the  Custom  House  removed  to  Salem.  The  | 
Massachusetts  Charts  was  annulled ;  and, — in  just  appre- 
hension that  riots  might  ensue,  in  dealing  with  the  per- 
petrators of  which  the  colonial  courts  might  be  lea  to 
aot  partially, — ^Parliament  decreed  that  p^^sons  indicted 
for  acts  of  violence  and  armed  resistance,  might  be  aent 

TOe,  or  to  another  colony,  for  trial.     It  such  acts  set 


all  Aiaerka  in  a  fitune,  thej  certainly  drove  all  well-wiahers 
of  our  country  into  a  fary.  I  might  have  sentenced 
Master  Miles  Warrington,  at  five  years  old,  to  a  whipping, 
and  he  would  have  cried,  tak^i  down  his  little  small-clothes 
and  submitted ;  but  suppose  I  offered  (and  he  richly 
deserving  it),  to  chastise  Captain  Miles  of  thfi  Prince  s 
Dragoons  ?  He  would  whirl  my  paternal  cane  out  of 
my  hand,  box  my  hair-powder  out  of  my  ears.  Lord 
a-mercy  !  I  tremble  at  the  very  idea  of  the  controversy ! 
He  would  assert  his  independence  in  a  word  ;  and  if,  I  say, 
I  think  the  home  Parliainent  had  a  right  to  levy  taxes  in 
the  colonies,  I  own  that  we  took  means  most  captious, 
mpat  insolent,  moBt  irritating,  and,  above  all,  most  impo- 
tent, to  assert  our  claim. 

My  Lord  Dunmore,  our  Governor  of  Vii^nia,  upon 
Lord  Bottetourt's  death,  received  me  into  some  intimacy 
soon  after  my  arrival  in  the  colony,  being  willing  to  Uve 
on  good  terms  with  all  our  gentry.  My  mothers  severe 
loyalty  was  no  se(*et  to  him ;  indeed,  she  waved  the 
king's  banner  in  all  companies,  and  talked  so  loudly  and 
resolutely,  that  Randolph,  and  Patrick  Henry  himself, 
were  struck  dumb  before  her.  It  was  Madam  Esmond's 
celebrated  reputation  for  loyalty  (his  excellency  laughingly 
told  me)  which  induced  him  to  receive  her  eldest  son  to 
grace. 

'  I  have  had  the  worst  diaracter  of  you  from  home,' 
his  lordship  said.  '  Ldttle  birds  whisper  to  me.  Sir  George, 
that  you  are  a  man  of  the  most  dangerous  principles.  You 
are  a  friend  of  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Alderman  Eeckford,  I  am 
not  sure  you  have  not  been  at  Medmenham  Abbey.  You 
have  lived  with  pli^ers,  poets,  and  aU  sorts  of  wild  people. 
I  have  been  warned  against  yon,  sir,  and  I  find  you 

'  Xot  so  black  as  I  have  been  painted,'  I  interrupted 
his  lordship  with  a  smile. 

*  Faith,'  says  my  lord,  *  if  I  tell  Sir  Geo^e  Warrington 
that  he  seems  to  me  a  very  harmless  quiet  gentleman, 
and  that  'tis  a  great  relief  to  me  to  talk  to  turn  amidst 
these  loud  politicians  ;  these  lawyers  with  their  perpetual 
noise  about  Greece  and  Rome ;  these  Virginian  squires 
who  are  for  ever  professing  their  loyalty  and  respect,  whilst 
they  are  shaking  their  fists  in  my  face— I  hope  nobody 
overhears  us,'  says  my  lord,  with  an  arch  smile,  'and 
nobody  will  cany  my  opinions  home.' 
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His  lordsMp's  ill  opinion  having  been  remoTed  h^  a,  better 
knowledge  tk  me,  our  acquuntance  dsilj'  greiv  more 
intimate ;  and,  especially  betwerai  the  ladies  ot  hia  family 
and  my  own,  a  olose  friendship  arose — between  them  and 
my  wife  at  least.  Hal's  wife,  received  kindly  at  the  little 
provincial  court,  as  all  ladies  were,  made  herself  by  no 
means  popular  there  by  the  hot  and  eager  political  tone 
which  she  adopted.  She  assailed  eH  the  govemnient 
measures  with  indiscriminating  acrimony.  Were  they 
lenient  ?  She  said  the  perfidious  British  govemm^it 
was  only  preparing  a  snare,  and  biding  ito  time  until  it 
could  forge  heavier  chains  for  onhaj^y  ^merioa.  Were 
they  angry  T  Why  did  not  every  American  dtizen  rise, 
assert  his  rights  as  a  freeman,  and  serve  every  British 
governor,  officer,  soldier,  as  they  had  treated  the  East 
India  Company's  tea  ?  My  motha,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  pleased  to  expr^a  her  opinions  with  equal  frankness, 
and,  indeed,  to  press  .her  advice  upon,  his  excellency  with 
a  volubility  which  may  have  fatigued  tiiat  representative 
of  the  sovereiffQ.  CsJl  out  the  militia ;  send  for  fresh 
troops  from  New  York,  from  home,  from  anywhere ; 
lock  up  the  Capitol !  (this  advioe  was  foUowed  it  must 
be  owned)  and  send  every  one  of  the  ringleaders  amongst 
those  wicked  bui^esses  to  prison  I  was  Madam  Esmond's 
daily  counsel  to  the  governor  by  word  and  letter.  And 
if  not  only  the  burgesses  but  the  burgesses'  wives  could 
have  been  led  off  to  punishment  and  captivity,  I  think 
this  Brutus  of  a  woman  would  scaroe  have  appealed  i^ainst 
the  sentence. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII 

^ajt  lAST  OF  'sod  ai-Vi  the  KtNO' 

HAT  perverse   law  of 

Fate  is  it,  that  ever 

places     me     in     a 

minority  ?  Should  a 

law  be  proposed  to 

hand  over  this  realm 

to  the  Pretender  of 

Bome,  or  the  Grand 

Turk,  and  submit  it 

to  the  newfiovereign's 

religion,     it     might 

pass,    as    I   should 

certainly  be  voting  against   it.      At   home  in  Virginia, 

I  found  myself  disagreeing  with  everybody  as  usual.    By 

the  Patriots  I  was  voted  (as  indeed  I  professed  myself 

to  be)  a  Tory ;   by  the  Tories  I  was  presently  declared  to 

be  a  dangerous  Republican.    The  time  was  utterly  out 

of   joint.    0   cursed  spite !     Ere  I  had  been  a  year   in 

Virginia,  how  I  wished  myself  back  by  the  banks  of  Wave- 

ney !      But  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  so  troublous,  that 

I  could  not  leave  my  mother,  a  lone  lady,  to  face  possible 

war  and  disaster,  nor  would  she  quit  the  country  at  such 

a  juncture,  nor  should  a,  man  of  spirit  leave  it.     At  his 

excellency's    table,    and   over   his    excellency's   plentiful 

claret,  that  point  was  agreed  on  by  numbers  of  the  well 

affected,  that  vow  was  vowed  over  countless  brimming 

bumpers.    Xo :     it    was    statue    eigrwm,    eignifer  I    We 

Cavaliers  would  all  rally  round  it :  and  at  these  times,  our 

governor  talked  like  the  bravest  of  the  Iv&ve. 

N^ow,  I  will  say,  of  all  my  Vi^inian  acquaintance.  Madam 
Esmond  waS'  the  most  consistent.  Our  gentlefolks  had 
come  in  numbers  to  Williamsbtorg ;  and  a  great  number 
of  thdrn  proposed  to  treat  her  excellency,  the  governor's 
lady,  to  a  I»U,  when  the  news  reached  us  of  the  Soaton 
Fort  Kll.  Straightway  the  House  of  B^n^eases  adopts 
an  indignant  protest  against  <  this  measure  oi  the  British 
Parliament,  ai^  decrees  a  solemn  day  of  fast  and  humilia- 
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tion  throughout  the  couatry,  and  of  solemn  prayer  to 
Heaven  to  avert  the  calamity  of  civil  war.  Meanwhile, 
the  invitation  to  my  Lady  Dutubkm*  having  been  ah-eady 
given  and  accepted,  the  gentlemen  agreed  that  their  ball 
should  take  place  on  the  appointed  evening,  and  then  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  should  be  assumed  some  days  afterwards. 

'  A  ball ! '  says  Mad^m  Esmond.  '  I  go  to  a  ball  which 
is  given  by  a  set  of  rebels  who  are  going  publicly  to  insult 
his  Majesty  a  week  afterwards !  I  will  die  sooner ! ' 
And  she  wrote  to  the  gentlemen  who  were  stewards  for 
the  occasion  to  say,  that  viewing  the  dangerous  state  of  the 
country,  Bhe,  for  her  part,  could  not  think  ^  attendinga  ball. 

What  woa  her  surprise  thenj  the  next  time  she  went 
abroad  in  her  chair,  to  be  cheered  by  a  hundred  persons, 
white  and  black,  and  shoutB  of  '  Huzz^,  madam  I ' 
'  Heaven  bless  your  lady^p  ! '  They  evidently  thou^t 
her  patriotism  had  caused  her  determination  not  to  go 
to  the  ball. 

Madam,  that  there  should  be  no  mistake,  puts  her 
head  out  of  the  chair,  and  cries  out  'Clod  save  the  king', 
as  loud  as  she  can.  The  people  cried '  God  save  the  king', 
too.  Everybodycried'Godsavetheking'inthoaedays.  On 
the  night  of  that  entertainment,  my  poor  Harry,  as  a 
Burgess  of  the  House,  and  one  of  the  givers  of  the  feast, 
donned  his  uniform  red  coat  of  WoUe's  {whi(^  he  so  soon 
was  to  eschange  for  another  colour)  and  w^it  off  with 
Madam  Fanny  to  the  ball.  My  Lady  Warrington  and  her 
humble  servant,  as  being  strangers  in  the  coontry,  lutd 
English  people  as  it  weire,  were  permitted  by  madam  to 
attend  the  assembly  from  ^^ch  she  of  course  absented 
hereelf .  I  had  the  honour  to  dance  a  country  dd,nce  with 
the  lady  of  Mount  Vernon,  whom  I  found  a  moat  lively, 
pretty,  and  amiable  partner ;  bat  am  bound  to  say  that 
my  wife's  prataeB  of  her  were  recedred  with  a  very  grim 
acceptance  by  my  mother,  whwi  Lady  Warrington  came 
to  recount  the  events  of  the  evening.  Could  not  Sir  George 
Warrington  have  danced  with  my  Lady  Dunmorn  or  her 
dau^ter^  or  with  anybedy  but  Mrs.  WftshinKton  ;  to 
be  sure  the  colonel  thought  so  well  6t  himself  and  his 
wife,  that  no  doubt  he  considered  her  the  grandest  lady 
in  the  room  ;  and  she  who  remembered  him  a  road  aurveyof 
at  a  guinea  a  day  I  Well,  indeed  !  there  was  no  measuring 
*  B  pride  of  these  provincial  upstarts ;    and  as  for  fchw 
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gentleman^  my  Lord  Dunmore's  partialJtT:  for  him  had 
eyidently  tmned  Ha  head.  I  do  not  Imov  about  Mr. 
WaebHtgto&'a  p^de^  I  know  that  my  good  mother  never 
could  be  got  to  love  him  or  anything  fehat  was  his. 

8he  vae  no  better  pleased  with  him  for  going  to  the  ball, 
than  -mth  his  ccmduct  three  day?  afterwards, — when  the 
day  of  fast  and  humiliation  was  appointed,  and  when 
he  attratded  the  service  whi<^  our  new  clergyman  per- 
formed.  She  invited  Mr.  Belman  to  dinner  that  day, 
and  sundry  colonial  authorities.  The  clergyman  excused 
himself.  Madam  Esmond  tossed  up  her  head,  and  s^d 
he  might  do  aa  he  liked.  She  made  a  parade  of  a  dinner ; 
she  lighted  ht^*  house  up  at  night,  when  all  the  rest 
of  the  oity  was  in  darkness  and  gloom ;  she  be^ed 
Mr.  Hardy,  one  of  his  excellency's  aides  de  camp,  to  emg 
'God  save  the  king*,  to  which  the  people  in  the  street  outside 
listened,  thinking  that  it  might  be  a  part  of  some  rehgious 
service  which  madam  was  celebrating ;  but  then  she  called 
for  'Britons,  etrike  home  ! '  which  the  simple  young  gentle- 
man just  from  Europe  began  to  perform,  when  a  great 
yell  arose  in  the  street,  and  a  large  stone,  flung  from  some 
rebellious  hand,  plumped  into  the  pum^-bowl  before  me, 
and  scattered  it  and  its  contents  about  our  dining-room. 

My  mother  went  to  the  window  nothing  daunted.  I  can 
see  her  rigid  little  figure  now,  as  she  stands  with  a  tossed- 
up  head,  outstretched  frilled  arms,  and  the  twinkling 
stars  tcx  a  baokgronnd,  and  sii^  in  chorus,  '  Britons, 
strike  home  !  strike  home  I '  The  crowd  in  front  of  tbe 
palings  shout  and  roar,  '  Silence  I  for  shame  1  go  back ! ' 
bub  cdie  will  not  go  back,  not  she.  '  Fling  more  stones, 
if  you  dare  1 '  says  the  brave  Mtrtle  lady ;  and  more  mi^i 
have  come,  but  some  gentlemen  issuing  outof  tjie  'Raleigh^ 
Tavam  '  interpose  with  the  crowd.  '  You  mustn't  inmilt 
a  lady,'  says  a  voice  I  think  I  know.  'Huzza,  ctdonel  1 
Hurradi,  captain  I  God  bless  your  honour ! '  sav  the 
peot^e  in  the  street.    And  thus  the  eneaues  are  padned. 

My  mother  protesting  that  the  whcHe  diatttrbaDce  was 
over,  fpould  have  had  Mr,  Hardy  sing  another  sot^,  but 
he  ga.v«  a  sickly  grin,  and  sud,  '  he  really  did  not  hka 
to  sing  to  such  acoompamments,'  and  the  concert  for 
that  evening  was  ended ;  thou^  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  some  scoundrels  returiwd  at  night,  frigbtenea  my  poor 
wife  alraort  oat  of  wits,  and  broke  every  aingla  wmdow  in 
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the  froobof  our  tenemeitt.  'Britons,  itriko  homel '  wm 
a  little  too  muck;  madam  should  bare  ccmt^ted  heradf 
with  '  God  save  the  king'.  IfiKtia  was  deiUed^  bullets  wem 
cast,  supplies  of  ammunitioR  got  readyr.oaiinfngtJIuifi  for 
diaappoititing  the  royal  ordinances  devised  md  eaixted 
out ;  but^  to  be  Bure,  '  Ood  save  the  king '  was  (be  .cry 
erorywhere,  and  in  reply  to  my  objedtions  to  the  geotlemen- 
patriotB,  '  Why,  you  are  et^ming  for  a  aeparatioD  ;  you 
are  bringing  down  upon  you  the  ineMtable  wrath .  of  tbe 
greatest  power  in  the  world  ! ' — the  answer  to  me  always 
was,  '  We  mean  no  eeporaticHi  at  all ;  we  ^eld  to  no  men 
in  loyalty ;  we  glcoy  iu  the  name  of  &it<»is,'  and  so  forth, 
and  BO  forth.  The  powder  baroels  were  heaped  in  the 
cellar,  the  train  was  laid,  but  Mr.  Fawkes  was  persistent 
in  his  dutiful  petiUoos  to  king  and  parliamMit  and  mewit 
no  harm,  not  be !  'Tis  true  when  I  spoke  (d.the  power  of 
our  country,  I  imagined  she  would  exert  it ;  that  she 
would  not  expect  to  overcome  three  millions  of  fellow 
Britons  on  their  own  soil  with  a  few  battt^iHU,  a  half- 
dozen  generals  from  Bond  Street,  and  a  few  thousand 
bravos  hired  out  of  Germany.  As  if  we  wanted  to  insult 
the  thirteen  colonies  as  well  as  to  subdue  them,  we  must 
set  uptHi  them  these  hordes  of  Hessians,  and  the  murderera 
out  of  the  Indian  wigwams.  Was  our  great  quarrel  not 
to  be  fouj^t  without  tali  aiixilio  and  iatia  defenaoribusf 
Ah  !  'tis  easy,  now  we  are  worsted,  to  look  over  the  nuq> 
of  the  great  empire  wrested  from  us,  and  ehow  how  we 
ought  not  to  have  lost  it.  Long  Islaad  ought  to  hav« 
exterminated  Washington's  army ;  he  ought  never  to  have 
come  out  of  Valley  Forge  except  as  a  prisoner.  Ihe  South 
was  ours  after  the:  battle  of  Camden,  but  for  the  inoonceiv- 
able  meddling  of  the  oommander-inn^ef  at  Niew  ¥<Nrk,  who 
paralysed  the  exertions  of  the  only  capable  British  general 
who  appeared' during  the  war,  aad  seat  him  into  that 
miaeraUe  tuLdt-eac  at  York  Town, '  wheUce  ho  conJd  ooly 
issue  defeated  aaid  a  prisoOer.  Ofa  for  a  w«ek  more  1  &  day 
more,  «m  hour  more  of  dadiness  or  li^t !  In  reading 
over. our  Amfffioan  oampaigos  htna.  their  unbappy  oom- 
mescemeot  to  theif  inglorious  ^nd,  now  tiiat  we  are  able 
to  set)  the  enemy's  movement!)  and  conditioa  ^  as  weU  aa 
our  own,.!  fatic{f  wa  can  see  bow  an  advance,  a  saamh, 
mi^t  have  ^t-eheQiies  into  onz  power  who  bad  no  moans 
*""  "^thrtmdrt,  and«hftn^lhb€tttirei8Jme(rfthe.|rtr»ia^ 
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Bat  it  waa  (Vdained  by  Heaven,  asd  for  the  good,  ae  we 
can  now  have  no  doubt,  of  both  empires,  Uiat  the  great 
Western  Republic  ahoukl  separate  from  ns :  and  the 
^Jlant  BoldierB  who  fought  on  her  aide,  their  indomit- 
able^ chief  above  aJl,had  the  glory  of  facing  and  overcoming, 
not  only  veterans  afnply  provided  and  inured  to  war, 
but  wretohedn^s,  eold,  hunger,  diaawiaiMis,  treason  within 
their  own  camp,  where  all  must  have  gone  to  rack,  but 
for  the  pure  unquenehable  flame  of  patriotism  that  was  for 
ever  burning  in  the  bosom  of  the  heroic  leader.  What 
a  constancy,  what  a  magnaniuoity,  what  a  surprising 
persistence  against  fortune  1  Waf^fngton  before  the  enemy 
waa  no  better  por  braver  than  bondreds  that  fought  with 
him  or  against  him  (who  has  not  hewd  the  repeated  sneers 
against  '  Fahius '  hi  which  his  factious  captains  were 
accustomed  to  indulge  t),  but  Washington  the  Chief  of 
a  nation  in  arms,  d<^ng  hatUe  with  distratited  parties ; 
calm  in  the  midst  of  conspiracy  ;  serene  f^ainst  the  open 
foe  before  him  and  the  darker  enemies  at  his  back ; 
Washington  inspiring  order  and  spirit  into  troops  hungry 
and  in  rags ;  stung  ay  ingratitude,  but  betraying  no  anger, 
and  ever  ready  to  forgive  ;  in  defeat  invincible,  magnani- 
mous in  conquest,  and  never  so  sublime  as  on  that  day  when 
he  laid  down  hie  vict<Hious  sword  and  sought  his  noble  retire- 
ment : — here  indeed  is  a  character  to  admire  and  revere  ;  a 
life  without  a  stain,  a  fame  without  a  fiaw.  Quando  invemes 
parent  f  In  that  more  extensive  work,  wbioh  I  have 
plajmed  and  partly  written  on  the  subject  of  this  great 
war,  I  h<^  I  have  done  justice  to  the  character  of  its 
great^t  leader.*  And  this  from  the  sheer  force  of  respect 
which  his  eminent  virtues  extort^.  With  the  young  Mr. 
Washington  of  my  own  early  days  I  bad  not  the  honour 
to  enjoy  much  sympathy  :  though  my  brother,  whose 
character  is  much  more  frank  and  affectionate  than  mine, 
'  And  I  trust  that  in  the  opinions  I  have  recorded  regarding  him, 
I  have  shown  that  I  alio  o&n  be  jnst  and  mamianimoiis  towards 
those  who  view  qm  penKmally  with  no  favour.  For  my  brother  Hal 
being  at  Mount  Vernon,  uid  always  eager  to  bring  me  and  his 
beloved  chief  on  good  terms,  showed  his  excellnDcy  same  of  the 
early  sheets  of  my  Histotj.  General  Washington  (who  read  but 
few  books,  and  bad  not  the  slightest  pretensions  ia  literary  taste) 
remarked,  '  If  you  u>»K  have  my  opinion,  my  dear  general,  I  think 
Sir  George's  projected  work,  from  the  specimen  I  have  of  it,  is 
certain  to  oBead  bo^  partteB.'-— G.  E.  W. 
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was  always  his  fast  frimid  in  early  timed,  when  they  were 
equals,  as  in  Inrtter  days  when  the  general,  as  I  do  own  and 
tunk,  was  all  mankind's  superior. 

I  have  mentioned  that  contrwety  in  my  dispoeitioii, 
and,  perhaps,  in  my  brother's,  wMch  somehow  placed 
us  on  wrong  sides  in  the  quarrel  which  ensued,  and  which 
from  this  time  forth  raged  for  fire  years,  until  the  mother 
country  was  fain  to  acknowledge  her  defeat.  Harry 
should  have  been  the  Tory,  and  I  the  Whig.  'Ilie<x'eticaUy 
my  opinions  were  very  much  more  hberal  than  those 
of  my  brother,  who,  especiaUy  after  his  marriage,  became 
what  our  Indian  nabobs  call  a  BiAadoor — a  person  cere- 
monious, stately,  and  exacting  respect.  When  my  Lord 
Dunm(»«,  for  instance,  talked  about  hberatine  the  negroes, 
so  as  to  induce  them  to  join  the  king's  standaid,  Hal  was 
for  hanging  the  governor  and  the  Kaok  Guards  (as  he 
called  them)  whom  his  excellency  had  crimped.  '  If  you 
gentlemen  are  fighting  for  freedom,'  says  I, '  sure  the  negroes 
may  fight,  too.  On  which  Harry  roars  out,  shaking  hiB 
fist,  '  Infemat  villains,  if  I  meet  any  of  'em,  tiiey  ahali 
die  by  this  hand ! '  And  my  mother  agreed  that  this 
idea  of  a  negro  insurrection  was  the  most  abomiaable 
and  parricidal  notion  which  had  ever  sprung  up  in  her 
unhappy  oonntry.  She  at  least  was  Taote  consistent  than 
brother  Hai.  She  would  have  black  and  white  obedient 
to  the  powers  that  be :  whereas  Hal  only  could  admit 
that  freedom  was  the  ri^t  of  the  latter  o<^ur. 

As  a  proof  of  her  argument,  Madam  Esmond  and  Harry 
too  would  point  to  an  instance  in  our  own  family  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Gumbo.  Having  got  his  freedom  from  me, 
as  a  reward  for  his  admirable  love  and  fidelity  to  me  when 
times  were  hard,  Gumbo,  on  his  return  to  Virginia,  was 
scarce  a  welcome  guest  in  his  old  quarters,  amongst  my 
mother's  servants.  He  was  free,  and  they  were  not :  he 
was,  as  it  w&e,  a  centre  of  insurrection.  He  gave  himself 
no  smaU  airs  of  protection  and  consequence  amtmgst  them ; 
bragging  of  his  friends  in  Europe  ('  at  home,'  as  he  called 
it),  and  his  doings  there ;  and  for  a  while  biinglng  the 
household  round  about  him  to  listen  to  him  and  admire 
him,  like  the  monkey  who  had  seen  the  world.  Now, 
Sady,  Hal's  boy,  who  went  to  America  of  his  own  desire, 
was  not  free.  Hence  jealousies  betwe^i  him  and  "iSr. 
;  and  battles,  in  which  they  both  praotised  the  noUe 
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art  of  bozii^  and  butting,  which  they  had  learned  at 
Mafybone  Gu4eh8  and  Hooldej-JB-the-Hole.  Nor  was 
Sady  the  only  jealous  perscm  :  almost  all  my  motiier's 
servants  hated  Signor  C^mho  for  the  airs  whidi  he  gave 
himself ;  and  I  am  Sorry  to  say,  that  our  faithful  Mdly, 
his  wife,  was  as  jealous  as  his  old  f^ow-serVants.  The 
blacks  could  not  pardon  her  ffM*  having  demeaned  herseU 
so  far  aa  to  marry  ona  of  their  kind.  3he  met  with  no 
respect,  could  exercise  no  authtmty,  came  to  her  mistress 
witn  ceaseless  comidaintB  of  the  idleness,  knavery,  hes, 
stealing  of  the  black  peof^e ;  and  filially  with  a  story  of 
jealousy  against  a  certain  Dinah,  or  Diana,  who  I  heartily 
trost  was  as:  innocent  as  her  HMneeake,  the  moonli^t 
visitant  of  Endyraibn.  Now,  on  the  article  of  mw^ty. 
Madam  Esmond  was  a  very  Draconess ;  and  a  pers<m 
accused  was  a  person  guilty.  She  made  charges  against 
Mr,  Gumbo  to  which  he  replied  with  asperity.  Fwgetting 
that  he  was  a  free  'gentleman,  my  mother  now  wiered 
Qmnbo  to  be  whipped,  on  which  Molly  dew  at  her  ladyship, 
all  her  wrath  at  her  husband's  infidelity  vani^ng  at  the 
idea  of  the  indignity  pat  upm  Mm ;  there  was  a  rebellion 
in  our  house  at  Castlewood.  A  quarrel  took  place  between 
me  and  my  mother,  as  I  took  my  man's  side.  Hal  and 
Fanny  sided  with  her,  on  the  contrary ,;  and  in  so  far 
the  (UfFerence  did  good,  as  it  brought  about  some  little 
intimacy  between  madam  and  her  younger  children. 
This  httle  difference  was  speedily  healed  ;  hut  it  was  clear 
that  the  Standard  of  Insurrection  must'  be  removed  out 
of  our  house  ;  and  we  determined  that  Mr.  Gumbo  and  his 
lady  should  return  to  Europe. 

My  wife  and  I  would  willingly  have  gtme  with  them, 
God  wot,  for  our  boy  sickened  and  lost  his  strength,  and 
caught  the  fever  in  our  swampy  country  ;  btrt  at  this  time 
sh©  was  expecting  to  lie  in  (of  our  son  Henry),  and  she  knew, 
too,  that  I  had  promised  to  stay  in  Virginia.  It  was  agreed 
that  we  should  send  the  two  back ;  but  when  I  offered 
Theo  to  go,  she  said  her  place  was  with  her  husband ; — 
her  father  and  Hetty  at  home  would '  take  care  of  our 
children ;  and  she  scarce  would  allow  me  to  see  a  tear 
in  her  eyes  whilst  she  was  makmg  her  preparations  for 
the  departure  of  her  little  ones.  Dost  thou  remember  the 
time,  madam,  and  the  silence  round  the  work-tahlee,  as 
the  piles  of  littJe  shirts  am  made  ready  for  the  voyage  t 
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and  the  gtofJthy  viaita  to  the  duldren'e  oHambers  whiM 
thsy  ore  aqleep  and  yet  with  you  1  and  the  t«Frifale  time 
of  parting,  as  our  lurge  with  the  aervante  and  ohildren 
rowB  to  the  ship,  and  you  stand  on  the  ehoie  ?  Had 
the  Prince  of  Wales  heen  going  on  that  voyage,  he  could 
not  b»Te  heea  better  provid^.  Where,  einah,  is  the 
Tompion  vatch  your  graudaiother  gave  you  I  and  how 
did  you  survive  the  boxea  of  oakea  which  the  good  lady 
stowed  away  m  your  cabin  ? 

The  ship  which  took  out  my  poor  Tbeo's  children,  returned 
with  the  Beveoend  Mr.  Hagan  uid  my  lady  Maria  on  board, 
who  meekly  chose  to  resi^  her  rank,  and  was  known 
in  the  colony  (which  was  not  to  be  a  colony  very  long) 
fMily  as  MxA.  Hagan.  At  the  time  when  I  was  in  favour 
with  my  IjOrd  DunmcNre,  a  living  falling  vacant  in  West- 
moreland county,  he  gave  it  to  our  kinsman,  who  arrived 
in  Virginia  time  enou^  to  christen  our  boy  Henry,  and  to 
preach  some  sermons  oa  the  then  gloomy  state  of  afi^rs, 
which  Madam  Esmond  pronounced  to  be  prodigious  fine. 
I  think  my  Lady  Maria  won  madam's  heart  by  insisting  . 
on  going  out  of  the  room  after  her.  *  My  father,  yow  | 
brotiier,  was  an  earl,  'tis  tfue,'  says  she,  '  but  you  know 
your  ladyship  is  a  marquis's  daughter,  and  I  never  can 
think  of  taking  precedence  of  you  ! '  So  fond  did  madam 
become  of  her  nieoe,  that  she  even '  allowed  Ha.gan  to 
read  plays — my  own  humble  compositions  amongst  others — 
and  was  fairly  forced  to  own  that  there  was  merit  in  the 
tragedy  of  Pocahontas,  which  our  parson  deUvered  witli 
uncommon  energy  and  fire. 

Hal  and  his  wife  came  but  raxely  to  Castlewood  and 
Eichmond  wlien  the  chaplain  and  his  lady  were  wit^  us. 
Fanny  was  very  curt  and  rude  with  Maria,  used  to  giggle 
and  laugh  strangely  in  her  company,  and  repeat^y 
remind  her  of  her  age,  to  our  mother's  astonishment, 
who  would  often  ask,  was  there  any  cause  of  qoairet 
between  her  niece  and  hei  daughter-in-law  ?  I  kept 
my  own  counsel  on  these  occasions,  and  waa  often  not 
a  little  touched  by  the  meekness  with  which  the  elder  , 
lady  bore  her  persecutions.  iFanny  loved  to  torture  I 
her  in  her  husband's  prasence  (who,  poor  fellow,  was  also 
in  a  happy  ignorance  about  his  wife's  early  history),  and 
the  other  bore  her  agony,  winoing  as  little  as  might  be. 
I  sometinkee  would  remonstrate  with  Madam  Hwry,  and 
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ask  her  was  she  a  red  Indian,  that  she  tortured  her  victims 
ao  ?  '  Have  not  I  had  torture  enough  in  my  time  ? ' 
says  the  young  lady,  and  locuked  aa  though  she  was  deter- 
minjed  to  pay  back  the  injuries  inflicted  on  her. 

'  Nay,'  says  I,  '  you  were  bred  in  our  wigwam,  and 
I  don't  tsmember  anything  but  Idndness  ! ' 

'  KmdnesB  ! '  cries  she.  '  No  slave  wa«  ever  treated 
as  I  waa.  Tlw  blows  which  wound  most,  often  are  those 
which  never  are  aimed.  The  people  who  hate  us  are 
not  those  we  have  injured.' 

I  thought  of  little  Fanny  in  our  early  days,  silent,  smiling, 
wilUng  to  run  and  do  all  our  biddings  for  us,  and  I  gcieved 
for  my  poor  brother,  who  bad  taken  this  sly  creature 
into  bis  bosom. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVIII 

'YANKEE  DOODLR'  COUES  TO  TOWIT 

sn  of  the  uses  to 
which  we  put  Amer- 
ica ia  the  days  of 
our  British  domin- 
ion was  to  make  it 
a  refuge  for  out 
sinners.  Besides 
convicts  and  as- 
signed servants 
whom  we  trans- 
ported to  our 
colonies,  we  dia- 
chained  on  their 
shores  scapegraces 
and  younger  sens, 
for  whCHB  dissipa- 
tion, despair,  aad 
bailifb  made  the  old 
country  uninhabit- 
able. And  a&  Mr, 
Cook,  in  his  voy- 
age, made  his 
a«wly-disoovered  islanders  presents  of  EDj^ish  animals 
ah  3 
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(and  other  specimens  of  European  civilization),  we  used 
to  take  care  to  send  samples  of  our  black  sheep  over 
to  the  odoniee,  tiiere  to  l^owse  as  best  they  might,  and 
propi^te  their  predous  iM-eed.  I  myself  was  perhaps 
a  Uttle  guilty  in  this  matter,  in  buying  myself  to  find 
a  living  in  America  for  the  worthy  Hagan,  husband  c^ 
my  kinswoman, — at  least  was  guilty  in  bo  far  ae  this, 
that  as  we  could  get  him  no  employment  in  England, 
we  were  glad  to  ship  him  to  Virginia,  and  give  him  a  ooi(»ual 
pulpit-cushion  to  thump.  He  demeaned  hims^  there 
as  a  brave  honest  gentleman,  to  be  sore ;  he  did  his  duty 
thoroughly  l^  his  congregation,  and  his  king  too ;  and 
in  so  far  did  credit  to  my  email  patronage.  Madam  Theo 
used  to  urge  this  when  I  confided  to  her  my  scrui^efl  (rf 
conscience  on  this  subject,  luid  show,  as  her  custom  wae  and 
is,  that  my  conduct  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  was 
dictated  by  the  highest  principles  of  morality  and  honour. 
But  would  I  have  given  Hagan  our  living  at  home,  and 
selected  him  and  his  wife  to  minister  to  our  parish  ?  I  feu' 
not.  I  never  had  a  doubt  of  our  cousin's  sincere  repent- 
ance ;  but  I  think  I  was  secretly  glad  when  she  went  to  work 
it  out  in  the  wilderness.  And  I  say  this,  acknowledging 
my  pride  and  my  error.  Twice,  when  I  wanted  them 
most,  this  kind  Maria  aided  me  with  her  sympathy  and 
friendship.  She  bore  her  own  distresses  courageously, 
and  soothed  those  of  others  with  admirable  affection  and 
devotion.  And  yet  I,  and  some  of  mine  (not  Theo),  vxjvld 
look  down  uptm  her.  Oh,  for  shame,  for  shame  on  our 
pride ! 

My  poor  Lady  Maiia  was  not  the  only  one  of  our  family 
who  was  to  be  sent  out  of  the  way  to  American  wildernesses. 
Having  borrowed,  stolen,  cheated  at  home,  until  he  could 
cheat,  m^row,  uid  steal  no  more,  the  Honourable  William 
Esmond,  Esquire,  was  accommodated  with  a  place  at 
New  York ;  and  his  noble  brother  and  royal  niMter 
heartily  desired  that  they  might  see  him  no  more.  When 
the  troubles  began,  we  heard  of  the  fellow  and  his  doings 
in  his  new  habitation.  Lies  and  mischief  were  his  aoant- 
coicmerj  wherever  he  travelled.  MyLwdDunmoieinformed 
me  that  Mr.  \\^11  declared  publicly,  tiiat  our  estate  <Bt 
Castlewood  was  only  ours  during  his  brother's  pleasure; 
that  his  father,  out  of  consideration  for  Madam  Esmond, 
■-  lordship's  half-sister,  had  given  her  the  place  for  lif^ 
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and  thftt  he,  William,  was  in  negotiation  with  hie  brother, 
the  present  IjOid  Castlewood,  for  the  porcbose  of  the 
revereion  of  the  estate  !  We  had  the  deed  of  gift  in  our 
Btrong-room  at  Caatlewood,  and  it  vas  furthermore  registered 
in  due  form  at  WiUiamsburg ;  so  that  we  were  easy  on  that 
score.  But  the  intention  was  everything ;  and  Hal  and 
I  promised,  as  soon  as  ever  we  met  Mr.  WilUam,  to  get 
from  him  a  confirmation  of  this  pretty  story.  What  Madam 
Esmond's  feelings  and  expressions  were  when  she  heard 
it,  I  need  Bcarcely  here  particularize.  '  What  I  my  father, 
the  Marquis  of  EsmtHid,  was  a  liar,  and  I  am  a  cheat, 
am  I  ?  '  cries  my  mother.  '  He  will  take  my  son's  property 
at  my  death,  wHl  he  t '  And  she  was  for  writing,  not  only 
to  Lord  Castlewood  in  England,  but  to  his  Majesty  himself 
at  St.  James's,  and  was  only  prevented  by  my  assurances 
that  Mr.  Will's  hefi  were  notorious  amongst  all  hie  acquaint* 
ance,  and  that  we  could  not  expect,  in  our  own  case,  that  he 
should  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  tell  the  truth.  We  heard 
of  him  presently  as  one  of  the  loudest  amongst  the  Loyalists 
in  New  York,  aa  captain,  and  presently  major  of  a  corps 
of  Tolanteers  who  were  sending  their  addresses  to  the 
well-disposed  in  all  the  other  colonies,  and  announcing 
thdr  perfect  readiness  to  die  for  the  mother  country. 

We  could  not  lie  in  a  house  without  a  whole  window, 
and  closing  the  shutters  of  that  unlucky  mansion  we  had 
hired  at  Wilhamshurg,  Madam  Esmond  left  our  little 
capital,  and  my  family  returned  to  Richmond,  which 
also  was  deserted  by  the  members  of  the  (dissolved)  assembly. 
Captain  Hal  and  his  wife  returned  pretty  early  to  their 
plantation ;  and  I,  not  a  little  annoyed  at  the  course 
which  events  were  taking,  divided  my  time  pretty  much 
between  my  own  family  and  that  of  our  governor,  who 
prof  eased  himself  very  eager  to  have  my  advice  and  company. 
There  were  the  strongest  poUtical  differences,  but  as  yet 
no  actual  personal  quarrel.  Even  after  the  dissolution 
of  our  House  of  Assembly  (the  members  of  which  adjourned 
to  a  tavern,  and  there  held  that  famous  meeting  where, 
I  believe,  the  idea  of  a  congress  of  all  the  colonies  was 
first  iffoposed),  the  gentlemen  who  were  strongest  in 
oppoeiticai  remuned  good  friends  with  his  excellency, 
partook  of  his  hospit^ty,  and  joined  him  in  excursions 
of  pleasure.  The  session  over,  the  ■  gentry  went  home 
and  had  meetings  in  their  respe<itiv«  ccomties ;    and  the 
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assemblies  ia  most  of  the  other  provinces  having  been 
also  abruptly  dissolved,  it  was  agreed  everywhere  that 
a  general  congress  should  be  held.  Philadeli^a,  as  the 
largest  and  most  important  city  on  ova  continent,  was 
selected  as  the  place  of  meeting ;  and  those  celebrated 
conferences  began,  which  wwe  but  the  angry  preface 
of  war.  We  were  still  at  '  God  save  the  king ' ;  we  were 
still  presenting  our  humble  petitions  to  the  throne ;  but 
when  I  went  to  visit  my  brother  Harry  at  Fanny's  Mount 
(his  new  plantation  lay  not  far  from  oars,  but  with  Rappa- 
hannock between  us,  and  towards  Mattaponey  River), 
he  rode  out  on  business  one  morning,  and  I  in  the  t^ternoon 
happened  to  ride  too,  and  was  told  by  one  of  the  grooms 
that  master  was  gone  towards  Willis's  Ordinary ;  in 
which  direction,  thinking  no  harm,  I  followed.  And  upon 
a  clear  place  not  far  from  WilUs's,  as  I  advance  out  tyi 
the  wood,  I  come  on  Captain  Hal  en  horseback,  with 
three-  or  four- and- thirty  countrymen  round  about  him, 
armed  with  every  sort  of  weapon,  pike,  scythe,  fowling- 
piece,  and  musket ;  and  the  captain,  with  two  or  three 
likely  youi^  feJlows  as  officers  under  him,  was  putting 
the  men  through  their  exercise.  As  I  rode  up  a  queer 
expression  oomes  over  Hal's  face.  '  Present  arms ! ' 
saj^  be  (and  the  army  tries  to  perform  the  salute  as  well 
as  they  could),  '  Captain  Cade,  this  is  my  brother.  Sir 
George  Warrington.' 

'  As  a  relation  of  yours,  colonel,'  says  the  individual 
addressed  as  captain,  '  the  gentleman  is  welcome,'  and  he 
holds  out  a  hand  accordingly. 

'  And — and  a  true  friend  to  Virginia,'  says  Hal,  with 
a  reddening  face. 

'  Yes,  please  God !  gentlemen,'  say  I,  on  which  the  regi- 
ment gives  ahearty  huzzay  for  the  colonei  and  his  brother. 
The  drill  over,  the  offLoers,  and  the  m^i  too,  were  for 
adjourning  to  Willis's  and  talcing  some  refreshment,  but 
Colonel  Hal  said  he  oould  not  diink  with  them  that  after- 
noon, and  we  trotted  homewards  together. 

'  So,  Hal,  the  cat's  out  of  the  bag  ! '  I  said. 

He  gave  me  a  hard  look.  '  I  guess  there's  wilder  oats 
in  it.  It  must  come  to  this,  George.  I  say,  you  mustn't 
tell  madam,'  he  adds. 

'  Good  God  ! '  I  cried,  '  do  you  mean  that,  with  fdlows 
'""^  as  those  I  aaw  yonder,  you  Mtd  your  friends  axe  going 
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to  make  fight  against  the  greatest  nation  and  the  best  army 
in  the  world  ? ' 

'  I  guees  we  shoU  get  on  awful  whipping,'  says  Hal, 
'and  that's  the  fact.  But  then,  Geoi^,'  he  added,  with 
his  Bweet  kind  smile,  '  we  are  young,  and  a  whipping  or 
two  may  do  ua  good.  Won't  it  do  us  good,  Dolly,  you 
old  dut  ? '  and  he  gives  a  playful  touch  with  his  whip  to 
an  old  dog  of  aU  trades,  that  was  running  by  him. 

I  did  not  tiy  to  urge  upon  him  (I  bad  done  so  in  vain 
many  times  prerioualy)  our  British  side  of  the  question, 
t^  side  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  put  off  my  reasons  by  saying,  '  All  mighty  well, 
brother,  you  speak  as  an  f^gli^man,  and  have  cast 
in  your  lot  with  your  country,  as  I  have  with  mine.'  To 
this  argument  I  own  there  is  no  answer,  and  all  that  remains 
for  the  disputants  is  to  fight  the  matter  out,  when  the 
strongest  is  in  the  right.  Which  had  the  right  in  the 
wars  of  the  last  century  ?  The  king  or  the  parliament  ? 
The  side  that  was  uppermost  was  uie  right,  and  on  the 
whole  much  more  humane  in  their  victory  than  the  Cavaliei^ 
would  have  been  had  they  won.  N&y,  suppose  we  Tories 
had  won  the  day  in  America ;  how  frightful  and  bloody 
that  triumph  would  have  been !  What  ropes  and  scaffold 
one  im^ines,  what  noble  heads  laid  low  I  A  strange 
feeling  tfus,  I  own ;  I  was  on  the  Legalist  side,  and  yet 
wanted  the  Whigs  to  win.  My  brother  Hal,  on  the  oUiw 
hand,  who  distit^uished  himself  greatly  with  his  regiment, 
never  allowed  a  word  of  disrespect  against  the  enemy 
whom  he  opposed.  '  The  officers  of  the  British  aCmy,' 
he  used  to  say,  *  are  gentlemen  :  at  least,  I  have  not  heiud 
that  they  aje  very  much  changed  since  my  time.  There 
may  be  scoundrels  and  rufSans  amongtt  the  enemy's 
broops ;  I  dare  say  we  could  find  etnae  suoh  amongst 
our  own.  Our  business  is  to  beat  his  Majesty's  forces, 
not  call  them  names  ; — any  rascal  can  do  that.'  And  from 
a  name  which  Mr.  Lee  gave  my  brother,  and  many  of 
his  rough  horsemen  did  not  understand,  Harry  was  often 
called  Chevalier  Baird '  in  'the  Continental  army.  He 
was  a  knight,  indeed,  without  fear  and  without  re- 
proach. 

As  for  the  argument,  '  What  conld  such  people  as  those 
you  were  drilling  do  against  the  British  army  J '  Hal 
bad  a  confident  answer. 
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'  *  They  can  lyeat  them,'  6»ya  be,  '  Mr;  Geofge,  that's  what 
they  can  do.' 

'  Great  Heavens ! '  I  cry,  '  do  you  mean  with  your  com- 
pany of  Wolfe's  you  -would  hesitate  to  attack  five  hundred 
anon  ? ' 

'  VPlth  my  company  of  the  67th,  I  would  go  anywhere. 
And,  i^reed  wi^  you,  that  at  this  present  moment  I  know 
more  of  soldiering  than  th^  ; — bat  place  me  on  that  open 
ground  where  you  found  ub,  armed  as  you  pleaee,  and 
half  a  dozen  of  my  friends,  with  rifles,  in  the  woods  round 
about  me ;  which  would  get  the  better  1  You  know 
best,  Mr.  Braddock's  aide  de  camp  ! ' 

There  was  no  arguing  with  such  a  determination  as  this. 
'  Thou  knowest  my  way  of  thinking,  Hal,'  I  said  ;  *  and 
having  surprised  you  at  your  work,  I  must  tell  my  lord 
what  I  have  seen. 

'  Tell  him,  of  oouree.  You  have  seen  our  ooonty 
miUtia  exercising.  You  will  see  as  much  in  every  colony 
from  here  to  the  Saint  Lawrence  or  Georgia.  As  I  am 
an  old  Boldier,  they  have  elected  me  colonel.  What 
more  natural  ?  Come,  brother,  let  us  trot  on ;  dinner 
will  be  ready,  and  Mrs.  Fan  does  not  like  me  to  kee^  it 
waiting.'  And  so  we  made  for  his  house,  which  was  open 
like  all  the  houses  ctf  our  Virginian  gentlemen,  and  where 
not  only  every  frigid  and  nei^bour,  but  every  stranger 
and  traveller,  was  sure  to  find  a  welcome. 

'  So,  Mrs.  Fan,'  I  said,  '  I  have  found  out  what  game 
my  broHjer  has  been  playitm.' 

'I  trust  tlw  colond  mil  have  plenty  of  sport  ere  long,' 
says  she,  with  a  toes  of  her  head. 

My  wife  thought  Harry  had  been  hunting,  and  I  did 
not  care  to  undeceive  her,  though  what  I  had  seen  and  he 
had  t(dd  me,  made  me  tiatBrally  Very  anzions. 


CHAPTER  liXXXIX 

A  COLORKb  WTTHODT  A.  BSGIHENT 

OBK  my.  visit  %o  my  brother 
wag  concluded,  and  my  wife 
and  young  child   had  re- 
turned   to    our    maternal 
house  at  Bichmond,  I  made 
it  my  businesB  to  go  over  to 
our  governor,  then  at  his 
country  hous^,  near    Wil- 
hsumsburg,  and  confer  with 
him  regarding  these  open 
preparation?  for  «?ar,  which 
were  b^ng  made  not  only 
in  our  own  province,  but  in 
.  every  one  of  the  colonies 
as  far  as  we  could  learn. 
Gentlemen,     with     whose 
names    histoiy   has    since 
made  all  the  ^orld  familiar, 
were  appointed  from  Virginia  aa  delegates  to  tbe  General 
Congress  About  to  be  held  in   Philadelphia.     In  Massa- 
chusetts the  people  and  the  royal  troops  were  facing  each 
other  almost  in  open  hostility :   in  Jtforylaad.  and  Fenn- 
sylvania.we  flatt^ed  ourselves  that  a  much  more  loyal 
spirit  waji  prevalent :    in  the  Caroli&as  and  Georgia  the 
mother  country   could    reckon    upon    staneh.  adherents, 
and  a  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  :    and  it  never 
was  to  be  supposed  that  our  own  Virginia  would  forgo  its 
Sknciept  loyalty.     We  had  biM>  f^w  troops  in  the  provinqe, 
but  its  gentry  were  proud  ol  their  descent  from  the  Cavaliers 
of  the  old  times ;    and  round  4bout  ouir  governor  were 
swarms  of  loud  and  con$4^nt  Loyalists  who  were  only 
eager  f or  the  i  ^om^nt  when  they  might  dr»w  the  sword, 
and  6cattei:,,tb^  ESAOolly  rebcsls  before  them.    Of  co\irse, 
in,  these  meeti^s  I  was  fenced  to  heiar  many  a  hard  word 
.against  my  poQr.Hatxy>    His  wife,  all  agjeod  (and  not  with- 
odt  good.rpa^oo.  perhaps),  had  led  mn.  to  adopt  these 
esjamae  antirBritiaih  opin^ns  which  he  h&d,  of  late  declared; 
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and  be  was  infatuated  by  his  sttaohment  to  the  gentlenum 
of  Mount  Vernon,  it  wae  farther  said,  whose  opinions  my 
brother  always  followed,  and  ^o,  day  by  day,  was  commit* 
ting  himself  further  in  the  dreadful  and  desperate  course 
of  reeistance.  'This  is  yoor  friend,'  the  people  about 
his  ezcelleaoy  said,  '  this  is  the  man  you  faroured,  who 
has  had  your  special  confidence,  and  who  has  repeatedly 
shared  your  hospitidity ! '  It  could  not  but  be  owned 
much  of  this  was  true :  though  what  some  of  our  OAgar 
lioyalists  called  treachery,  was  indeed  ratJier  a  proof  of 
the  longing  desire  Mr.  Waalungton  and  other  gentlemen 
had,  not  to  withdraw  from  their  allegiancs  to  the  Crown, 
but  to  remain  faithful,  and  exhaust  the  very  last  chance 
of  reconciliation,  before  they  risked  the  other  terrlUe 
alternative  of  reVtdt  and  separation.  Let  traitors  arm, 
and  villains  draw  the  parricidal  sword  !  We  at  least  would 
remain  faithful ;  the  aoconqaerable  power  of  England 
would  be  exerted,  and  the  misguided  and  ungrateful 
^ovinces  punished  and  brought  back  to  their  obedience. 
With  what  cheers  we  drank  his  Majesty's  health  after  our 
banquets  !  We  would  die  in  defence  of  his  rights  ;  we  would 
have  a  prince  of  his  royal  house  to  come  and  govern  his 
ancient  dominions  !  In  consideration  of  my  own  and  my 
excellent  mother's  loyalty,  my  brother's  benighted  conduct 
should  be  forgiven.  Was  it  yet  too  late  to  secure  him 
by  offering  him  a  good  command  T  Would  I  not  intercede 
with  him,  who,  it  was  known,  had  a  great  influence  over 
him  ?  In  our  Williamsburg  councils  we  were  alternately 
in  every  state  of  exaltation  and  triumph,  of  hope,  of  fury 
against  the  rebels,  of  anxious  expectancy  of  home  succour, 
of  doubt,  distrust,  and  gloom. 

I  promised  to  inter(»de  with  my  brother  j  and  wrote 
to  him,  I  own,  with  but  little  hope  of  success,  repeatbig, 
and  trying  to  strengthen  the  arguments  which  I  hM 
many  a  time  nsed  in  our  fionversations.  My  mother,  too, 
used  her'  autiiority;  but  'from  this,  I  ovtn,  I  expected 
little  advant^e.  She  assMled  him,  as  Kef  habit  was, 
with  such  texts  of  Scripture  as  she  thought  bore  out  her 
own  opinion,  and  thr^tened  punishment  to  Hm.  She 
menaced  him  wil^  the  pMialtles  which  tnuSt  faQ  upon 
those  who  Were  tUeobedient  to  the  powers  that  be.  She 
;pointed  to  hid  «lcter  bather's  example  ;  xad  hinted,  1  fear, 
"'■  his  subjeoHcm  to  his  wife,  the'  very  frbrst  arguttwnt 
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die  oonld  nee  in  such  a  controversy.  She  did  not  show 
me  her  own  letter  to  him  ;  possibly  she  knew  I  might 
find  f&ult  with  the  energy  of  some  rf  the  expressions  she 
thought  proper  to  employ ;  but  she  showed  me  his  answer, 
from  wbKh  I  gathered  what  the  sfr^le  and  tenor  of  her  argu- 
ment had  been.  And  if  Madam  Esmond  brou^t  Scripture 
to  her  aid,  Mr.  Hal,  to  my  surprise,  brought  scores  of  texts 
to  bear  upon  her  in  reply,  and  aiddreased  her  in  a  very 
neat,  temperate,  and  even  el^ant  oompoBition,  which  I 
thought  his  wife  herself  was  scarcely  capable  of  praming. 
Iikdeed,  I  found  he  had  enlisted  the  services  of  Mr.  Belman, 
the  new  Bkhmond  clergyman,  who  had  tak«i  up  strong 
opinions  on  the  Whig  side,  and  who  preached  ana  jwinted 
sermons  against  Hagan  (who,  as  I  have  said,  was  of  our 
faction),  in  which  I  fear  Belman  had  the  beet  of  the  dispute. 

My  exhortations  to  Hal  had  no  more  success  than  our 
mothw's.  He  did  not  answer  my  lett^^.  Being  still 
further  pressed  by  the  friends  of  the  government,  I  wrote 
over  most  imprudently  to  say  I  would  TiBit  him  at  the  «nd 
of  the  werfc  at  Fanny's  Mount ;  but,  on  arriving,  I  only 
found  my  sister,  who  received  me  with  perfect  cordiality, 
but  informed  me  that  Hal  was  gone  into  the  country, 
ever  so  far  towards  the  Blue  Mountains  to  look  at  some 
horses,  and  was  to  be  away — she  did  not  know  bow  long 
he  was  to  be  away ! 

I  knew  then  there  was  no  hope.  '  My  dear,'  I  said, 
'  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  train 
that  has  been  laid  these  years  must  have  a  match  put 
to  it  before  long.  Harry  is  riding  away.  God  knows 
to  what  end.' 

'  The  Lord  prosper  the  ri^teous  cause,  ^  Geoi^,' 
says  she. 

'  Amen,  with  all  my  heart.  Yon  and  he  speak  as  Ameri- 
cans ;  I  as  an  Engli^man.  Tell  him  from  me,  that  when 
anything  in  the  course  of  natui^  shall  happen  to  our  mother, 
I  have  enough  for  me  and  mine  in  En^bnd,  and  sbtM. 
reeagn  all  our  land  here  in  Virginia  to  him. 

*  You  don't  mean  that,  Geor^  T  '  she  eries  with  brighten- 
ing eyes.  '  Well,  to  be  sure,  it  is  but  right  and  fair,'  she 
presently  added.  '  Why  should  you,  who  ar«  the  eldest 
but  by  an  hour,  have  everytJiing  ?  a  palaoeand  lands  in 
England — the  plantation  -  here — the  title — and  children — 
aa  my  poor  Harry  nooe  ?    Bat  tis  generous  of  yon  all 
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the  same— leastways  handeome  and  proper,  and  I  didn't 
expect  it  of  you  ;  and  you  don't  take  after  your  mother 
in  this.  Sir  Greoj^e,  that  you  don't,  nohow.  Give  my  love 
to  Bister  Theo  ! '  And  she  ofFere  me  a  cheek  to  kiss,  ere 
I  ride  away  from  her,  door.  With  such  a  woman  as  Fanny 
to  guide  Mm,  how  Qould  I  hope  to  mi^  a  oon'/ert  of  m^y 
brother  7 

Having  mat  with  this  poor  suooees  in  my  mterj^ise, 
I  rode  back  to  our  governor,  with  whom  I  agreed  that  it 
was  time  to  arm  in  earnest,  and  prepare  ourselves  against 
the  shock  that  certainly  was  at  hand.  He  and  hia  n'hole 
Court  c^  Officials  were  not  a  little  agitated  and  excited  : 
needleBsly  savage  I  thought,  in  their  abuse  of  the  wicked 
Whige,  and  loud  ia  thair  shouts  of  Old  England  for  ever ; 
but  they  were  all  eager  for  tlie  day  when  the  oonteoding 
parties  could  meet  huid  to  hand,  and  they  could  have  an 
opportunity  of  riding  those  wicked  Whigs  down.  And 
I  left  my  lord,  having  received  the  thanks  A  his  ezoellenoy 
in  council,  and  engaged  to  do  my  best  endeavours  to  raise 
a  body  of  men  in  defence  of  the  Crown.  Hence  the  coo^ 
called  aft^wfurds  the  Westmoreland.  Defenders,  had  its 
rise,  of  which  I  had  the  hon(»ux  to  be  appointed  colonel, 
and  which  I  was  to  conmiand  when  it  appeared  in  the 
field.  And  that  fortunate  event  must  straightway  take 
place,  so  soon  as  the  county  knew  that  a  gentleman  of  my 
station  and  name  would  take  the  ctMumand  of  the  force. 
The  announcement  was  duly  made  in  the  Government 
Gazette,  and  we  filled  In  our  officers  teadilj  enough  ;  but 
the  reoruits,  it  must  be  owned^  were  dow  to  come  in, 
and  quick  to  disappear.  Nevertheless,  friend  Hagan 
eagerly  came  forward  to  offer  himself  as  chaplain.  Madam 
Esmond  gave  us  our  colours,  and  progressed  about  the 
country  engaging  volunteers ;  but  the  most  eager  recruiter 
of  all  was  my.  good  old  tutor,  little  Mr.  Dempster,  who  bad 
been  out  as  a  boy  on  the  Jacobite  side  in  Scotland,  and 
who  Ti^fiut  8epeaia%  mto  the  CwroUnas,  among  the  children 
of  his  banished  old  comiadm,  who  had  worn  the  white 
eookade  of  Frinqe  Charles,  and.  who  Qiost  of  ajl  showed 
themselvea  in  fJiis.coiUiest  still  loyal  to  tiie  Crown. 

S»V&  expedition  in  search  of  horses  l{)d  him  not  only 
BO  far  a^  ^e  iBiu?  Mountains  in  our  colony,  but  thmce 
Ml  a.^long  jpumey  to  Annapohs  and  Baltimore  ;  i^nd  from 
i^ltimore  to  Fbiladel^hift,  to-  be  sure;    vlwire  a  seoood 
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General  Congress  was  now  sitting,  attended  by  our  Virginian 
gentlemMi  oi  the  l&et  year.  Meanwhile,  all  the  almanacs 
tell  nrhat  bad  happened.'  Lexington  had  happened,  and 
the  first  shots  were  fired'  in  the  war  which  waa  to  end 
in  the  independence  of  aiy  native  country.  We  still  pro- 
tested of  our  loyalty  to  hia  Majesty  ;  but  we  stated  our 
determination  to  die  or  be  free;  and  some  twenty  thousand 
of  our  loyaj  petitioners  assembled  round  about  Boston 
with  arms  in  their  hands  and  cannon,  to  which  they  had 
helped  themselves  out  of  tdie  gov^nment  stores.  Mr. 
Arnold  had  begun  that  career  which  was  to  emd  so  brilliantly, 
by  the  daring  and  burglarious  capture  of  two  forte,  of 
which  he  forced  the  doors.  Three  generals  from  Bond 
Street,  with  a  large  reinforcement,  were  on  tbeii  way  to 
help  Mr.  Gage  out  of  his  ugly  position  at  Boston.  Presently 
the  armies  were  actutdly  engaged  ;  and  our  British  gexierak 
commenced  their  career  ol  conquest  and  pacificBti(»i  in 
the  colonies  by  the  glomus  blunder  of  Breed's  "Hill,  Here 
they  fortified  themselves,  feeling  themselves  not  strong 
enough  for  the  moment  to  win  any  more  glorious  victories 
over  the  rebels :  and  the  two  arimes  lay  watching  each 
other  whilst  Congress  wad  deliberating  at  Philadelphia  ^fiio 
should  command  the  forces  of  the  confederated  colonies. 

We  all  know  on  whom  the  moat  fortunate  choice  of  the 
nation  fell.  Of  the  Virginian  regim^its  which  marched 
to  join  the  new  general-in-chief,  one  wae  commanded  by 
Henry  Esmond  Warrington,  Esq:.,  late  a  captain  in 
his  Majesty's  service  ;  and  by  his  side  rode  his  little  wife, 
of  whose  bravery  we  often  subsequently  heard.  I  was 
^ad,  for  one,  that  she  had  quitted  Vir^ia ;  ior,  had  she 
remained  after  her  husband's  departure,  our  mother 
would  infallibly  have  gone  over  to  give  her  battle ;  and 
I  was  thankful,  at  least,  that  that:  incident  of  civil  war 
was  spared  to  our  family  and  history. 

The  rush  of  our  farmers  and  country-folk  was  almost 
all  directed  towards  the  new  northem  army;  and  our 
people  were  not  a  little  flattered  at  the  selection  of  a  Vir- 
^^nian  g^itleouin  for  the  principal  command.  With  a 
thrill  of  wrath  and  fury  the  provinces  heard  of  the  blood 
drawn  at  Lexington ;  and  m«i  yelled  denunoiationa 
ag^ioBb  the  cruelty  and  want«nneffl  of  the  bloody  British 
invader.  The  invader  was  hut  doing  his  duty,  and  waa 
met  and  resisted  by  men  in  arms,  who  wished  to  previ 
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him  from  helping  himself  to  his  ovn ;  but  peo^e  do  not 
atay  to  weigh  their  words  when  they  mean  to  bo  angry ; 
the  colaaiBts  had  taken  tiieir  side ;  and  with  what  I  own 
to  be  a  natural  spirit  and  ctrdour,  were  determined  to 
have  a  trial  of  strength  with  the  braggart  domineering 
mother  country.  Breed's  Hill  became  a  mountain,  as  it 
were,  which  M  men  of  the  American  Continent  might 
behold,  with  Liberty,  Victory,  Glory,  on  it«  %ming  summit. 
These  dreaded  troops  oould  be  withstood,  then,  by  farmers 
and  plooghmen.  These  famous  officers  could  be  out- 
generalled  by  doctors,  lawyers,  and  civilians !  Granted 
that  Britons  could  conquer  all  the  world ; — here  were 
their  children  who  could  match  and  conquer  Britoiu  E 
Indeed,  I  don't  know  which  of  the  two  deserves  the  palm, 
either  for  bravery  or  vain^oiy.  We  are  in  the  habit 
of  laughing  at  our  Ftench  neaghbours  for  boasting,  gas- 
conading and  so  forth ;  but  for  a  steady  self-esteem,  and 
indomitable  confidence  in  our  own  courage,  greatness, 
magnanimity ; — who  can  compare  with  Bntons,  except 
their  children  across  the  Atlantic  ? 

The  people  round  about  us  took  the  people's  side  for 
the  most  part  in  the  struggle,  and,  truth  to  say.  Sir  George 
Warrington  found  his  regiment  of  Westmoreland  Defenders 
but  very  thinly  maimed  at  the  commencement,  and  wofolly 
diminished  in  numbers  presently,  not  only  after  the  news  <tt 
battle  from  the  north,  but  in  consequence  of  the  behaviour  of 
my  lord  our  governor,  whose  conduct  enraged  no  one  more 
than  his  own  immediate  partisans,  and  the  loyal  adher- 
ents of  the  Crown  throughout  the  colony.  That  he  would 
plant  the  king's  stuidard,  and  summon  all  loyal  gentlemen 
to  rally  round  it,  had  been  a  measure  agreed  in  countless 
meetings,  and  applauded  over  thousands  of  bumpers. 
I  have  a  pretty  good  memory,  and  could  mention  the  name 
of  many  a  gentleman,  now  a  smug  officer  of  the  Unit«d 
States  Government,  whom  I  have  heard  hiccup  out  a  prayer 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  polish  under  the  folds  of  his 
country's  flag  ;  or  roar  a  ehaJlenge  to  the  bloody  traitors 
absent  with  Qie  rebel  army.  But  let  bygones  be  bygones. 
This,  however,  is  matter  of  public  history,  that  his  loraship, 
our  governor,  a  peer  of  Scotland,  the  Sovereign's  representa- 
tive in  his  Old  Dominicm,  who  so  loudly  invited  all  t^ 
lie^  to  join  the  king's  standard,  was  the  first  to  pot  it 
lis  pocket,  and  fly  to  his  ships  out  of  reach  of  danger. 
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He  voold  not  leave  them,  save  ae  a  pimto  at  midni^t 
to  buTQ  and  destroy.  Meanwhile,  we  loyal  gentry  remained 
on  shore,  committed  to  our  oanse,  and  oruy  subject  to  greater 
danger  in  ooneequence  of  the  weakneea  and  cruelty  of  him 
who  ought  to  have  been  our  leader.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  June,  onr  orchards  and  gardens  were  all  blooming 
with  plenty  and  suimner ;  a  week  beftn-e  I  had  been  over 
at  WilliamBbui^,  exchanging  comphmenta  with  hia  excel- 
lency, devising  plans  fci  future  movements  by  which 
ve  should  be  able  to  make  good  head  against  rebelliim, 
BhaJdhg  hands  heartily  at  parting,  and  vincere  ant  mori 
the  very  last  words  upon  all  our  lips.  Our  little  family 
vas  gathered  at  Richmond,  talking  over,  as  we  did  daily, 
the  prospect  of  afiairs  in  the  north,  the  quarrels  between 
our  own  assembly  and  his  excellency,  by  whom  they  had 
been  afresh  convened,  when  our  ghosuy  Hagan  rushcfl 
into  our  parlour,  and  asks,  '  Have  we  heard  the  news  of 
the  governor  ? ' 

'  Has  he  dissolved  the  assembly  again,  and  put  that 
scoundrel  Patrick  Henry  in  irons  ? '  asks  Madam  Esmond. 

*\No  8u<^  thing !  Hie  lorddiip  with  his  lady  and 
family  have  left  their  palace  privately  at  night.  They 
are  on  board  a  man-<J-war  oft  York,  whence  my  lord 
has  sent  a  dispatoh  to  the  assembly,  begging  them  to 
continue  their  sittit^,  and  announcing  that  he  himself 
had  only  quitted  his  doverranent  House  out  of  fear  of  the 
fury  of  the  people.' 

What  was  to  become  of  the  sheep,  now  &»  shej^erd 
bad  run  away  ?  No  entreaties  could  be  more  pathetic 
than  those  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  A^mbly, 
who  guaranteed  th^  governor  setlurity  if  be  would  but 
land,  and  implored  him  to  appear  amongst  them,  if  but 
to  pass  bills  and  transact  the  necessary  business.  No : 
the  man-of-war  was  his  seat  of  gov^nment,  and  my  lord 
desired  his  House  of  Commons  to  wait  upon  him  there. 
This  was  ei«oting  the  king's  atanttecd  wittt  a  vengeance. 
Our  governor  had  left  us ;  our  aesemUy  perforce  ruled 
in  his  stead ;  a  rabble  of  people  followed  Uie  fugitive 
viceroy  on  board  his  ships.  A  mob  of  negroes  deserted 
out  of  the  ^antations  to  join  tiiis  other  deserter.  He 
and  his  bla<^  allies  landed  here  and  there  in  darkness, 
ukd  emulated  the  most  lawless  of  onr  opponents  in  their 
alaaritty  at  Bnaing  and   burnEOg.    He  not  only  invited 
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runaway  oegroes,  but  he  seot  an.  ambaaaAdor .  to  Indians 
with  entieaties  to  join  his  atandard.  When  be  came 
oa  ahore  it  was  to  buna  and  deetioy :  when  the  people 
reaieted,  aa  at  Xorfolk  and  Hampton,  he  retreated  tuul 
betook  himself  to  his  shipa  again. 

Even  my  mother,  aiiw  that  miaerable  flight  of  our 
chief,  was  acared  at  the  aapect  of  aii^a,  and  doubted 
of  the  speedy  pubting  down  of  the'  rabellicHU  The  arming 
of  the  negroes  was,  in  her  opiiuon,  the  most  cowardly 
blow  of  all.  The  loyal  gentry  were  ruined,  and  robbed, 
many  of  them,  of  tlieir  only  property.  A  acore  of  our 
worat  hands  deserted  from  Kit^mond  and  Castlewood, 
and  fledto  our  courageous  goventor's  fleet ;  notallt^^em, 
though  some  of  them,  were  alain,  and  a  couple  bone  by 
the  enemy  for  plunder  and  robbeiy  perpetrated  whilst 
with  his  lordahip'a  precious  army.  Because  her  property 
was  w»ntc«Uy  injured,  and  his  Majesty's  chief  officer  an 
imbecile,  would  Madam  Esmond  desert  the  cause  of  Royalty 
and  Honour  ?  My  good  mother  was  tiever  so  prodigiously 
dignified,  and  loudly  and  enthusiastically  ioysi,  aa  after 
she  heard  of  our  governor's  lamentaUe  defection.  The 
people  round  about  her,  though  most  of  them  of  quite 
a  diflerent  way  of  thinking,  listened  to  her  ^leeches  without 
unkindness.  Her  oddities  were  known  far  aud  wide 
through  our  province ;  where,  I  am  afraid,  many  of  the 
waga  amongst  our  youqg  men  were  aoouatomed  to  smoke 
her,  as  the  phrase  then  was,  and  draw  out  her  atoriea 
about  the  marquis  her  father,  about  tbo  apiendour  of  her 
family,  and  bo  fortb.  Bub,  along  with  her  oddities,  her 
charities  4nd  kindsBBB  wer»  rememb^«d,  and  many  a  rebel, 
as  she  called  them,  had  a  aaeaking  regard  for  the  pompous 
littje  Tory  lady. 

As  for  the  Ccdonel  of  the  WeatmoKdami  Defenders, 
though  that  gmitleman'a  conusand  dwindled  utterly  away 
after  the  outrageoua  conduct  of  his  duri,  yet  I  escaped 
from  some  vevy  serioua  danger  whiok  might  have  befallen 
me. and  mitie  in  ooosequeiwe.of  some  diaputea  whioh  I  waa 
known  to  have  had  with  nw  LordDunmore.,  Going  on 
board  his  ahip  after  he  had  burst  the  atoDes  at  Ham^ion, 
and  issued  the  |ffoclamati&ii  calling  the  negroes  to  his 
standard.  I  made  so  free  as  to  remonatrate  with  him  in 
r^ard  to  both  meaeures ;    I.  implored  him  to  return  to 

■'iiamsbui^,  wberOvhuBfiwds  of  us,  thouewidal  hoped. 
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would  be  lea^  to  defend  him  to  the  last  eztremity ;  aod 
in  luy  remonstrance  used  terms  so  free,  or  rather,  as  I 
Bu^>ect,  indicated  my  contempt  for  his  conduct  so  clearly 
by  my  behaviour,  that  his  lordship  flew  into  a  rage,  said 

I  was  a rebel,  like  all  the  rest  of  them,  and  ordered 

me  under  arrest  there  on  board  his  own  ship.  In  my 
qualitf  of  militia  officer  (since  the  breaking  out  of  the 
troubles  I  commonly  used  a  red  coat,  to  show  that  I  wore 
the  king's  colour)  I  begged  for  a  court  martial  immediately ; 
&nd  turning  round  to  two  officers  who  had  been  present 
during  our  altercation,  desired  them  to  remember  oil  that 
bad  passed  between  his  lordship  and  me.  IThese  gentle- 
men were  no  doubt  of  my  way  ra  thinking  as  to  the  chief's 
behaviour,  and  our  interview  ended  in  my  ^oing  adiore 
unaccompanied  by  a  guard.  The  story  got  wmd  amongst 
the  Whig  gentry,  and  was  improved  in  the  telling.  I  bad 
spoken  out  my  mind  manfully  to  the  governor ;  no  Whig 
could  have  uttered  sentiments  more  hberal.  When  riots 
took  place  in  Richmond,  and  many  of  the  loyalists  remaining 
there  were  in  peril  of  life  and  betook  themselves  to  the 
ships,  my  mother's  property  and  house  were  never  en- 
dangered, nor  her  family  insulted.  We  were  still  at  the 
stage  when  a  reconciliation  was  fondly  thought  possible. 
*  An  !  if  all  the  Tories  were  like  you,'  a  disti^uished 
Whig  has  said  to  me,  '  we  and  the  people  at  home  should 
soon  come  together  again.'  This  of  course  was  before 
the  famous  Fourth  of  July,  and  that  Declaration  which 
rendered  reconcUement  impossible.  Afterwards,  when 
parties  grew  more  rancorous,  motives  much  less  creditable 
were  assigned  for  my  conduct,  and  it  was  said  I  chose 
to  be  a  Liberal  Tory  because  I  was  a  cunning  fox,  and 
wished  to  keep  my  estate  whatever  way  things  went.  And 
this  I  am  bound  to  say  is  the  opinion  r^ai-ding  my  humble 
self  which  has  obtained  in  very  high  q^uarters  at  home, 
where  a  profound  regard  for  my  own  mterest  has  been 
supposed  not  uncommonly  to  have  occasioned  my  conduct 
durmg  the  late  unhappy  troubles. 

There  were  two  or  three  persons  in  the  world  (for  I  had 
not  told  my  mother  how  I  was  resolved  to  cede  to  my 
brother  all  my  life  interest  in  our  American  property)  who 
knew  that  I  had  no  mercenary  motives  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  I  pursued.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  undeceive 
others  ;  what  were  life  worth,  if  a  man  were  forced  to  put 
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himself  d  la  piste  of  all  the  calamnies  uttered  gainst  him  ? 
And  I  do  not  quite  know  to  this  present  day,  how  it 
happened  that  my  mother,  fchat  notorions  loj^st,  -waa 
left  for  several  years  quite  undisturbed  in  her  hoose  at 
Castlewood,  a  stray  troop  or  company  of  Continentals 
being  occasionally  quartered  upon  her.  I  do  not  know  for 
certain,  I  aay,  how  this  piece  of  good  fortune  happened, 
though  I  can  give  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  as  to  the  cause 
of  it.  Madam  Fanny,  after  a  campaign  before  Boston, 
came  back  to  Fanny's  Mount,  leaving  her  c(doneI;  My 
modest  Hal,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  would  accept 
no  higher  rank,  believing  that  in  command  Of  a  regiment 
he  could  be  more  useful  than  in  charge  of  a  diviaion. 
Madam  Fanny,  I  say,  came  back,  and  it  was  remarkable 
after  her  return  how  her  old  asperity  towards  my  mother 
seemed  to  be  removed,  and  what  an  affection  she  showed 
for  her  and  all  the  property.  She  was  great  friends  with 
the  governor  and  some  of  the  most  influential  gentlemen 
of  the  new  Assembly  : — Madam  Esmond  was  harmless,  and 
for  her  son's  sake,  who  *as  bravely  battling  for  his  country,  ^ 
her  errors  should  be  lightly  visited  : — I  know  not  how  it  i 
was,  but  for  years  she  remained  unharmed,  except  iE 
respect  of  heavy  government  requisitions,  which  of  course  | 
she  had  to  pay,  and  it  was  not  until  the  red-coats  appeared 
about  our  house,  that  much  serious  evil  came  to  it. 
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EAT  wa&   the   use   of  a 
col<»iel  niUiout  a  regi- 
ment ?     The  governor 
taid  coundl  who  bad 
made  such  a  parade  of 
thanks  in  endowing  me 
with  mine,  were  away 
out  of  sight,  skulking 
on   board  ships,   witfi 
an    occasional    piracy 
and    arson    on   shore. 
My    Lord    I>unmore's 
black  allies  ^^tened 
away  those  of  his  own 
bkxxl ;     and     besides 
these  negroes  whom  he 
had  summoned  round 
him  in  axma,  we  heard 
that  he  had  sent  an  envoy  among  the  Indians  of  the  south, 
and  that  they  were  to  conie  down  in  numbers  and  toma- 
hawk our  people  into  good  behaviour.    '  And  these  are  to 
be  our  allies ! '    I  say  to  my  mother,  exchanging  ominous 
looks  with  her,  and  remembering,  with  a  ghastly  distinct- 
ness, that  savage  whose  face  glared  over  nune,  and  whose 
knife  was  at  my  throat  when  Horac  struck  him  down  on 
Braddock's  field.    We  put  our  house  of  Caatlewood  into 
as  good  a  state  of  defence  as  we  could  devise ;    but,  in 
truth,  it  was  more  of  the  red  men  and  the  blacks  th&a  of 
the  rebels  we  were  afraid.     I  never  saw  my  mother  lose 
courage  but  <mce,  and  then  when  she  was  recounting  to 
U8  the  particulars  of  our  father's  death  in  a  foray  of  Indians 
more  than  forty  years  ago.     Secang  some  figures  one  night 
moving  in  front  of  our  house,  nothing  could  persuade  the 
good  lady  but  that  they  were  savages,  and  she  sank  on 
her  knees  CTying  out,  *  The  Lord  have  mercy  uptwi  us  I 
The  Lidians — ^the  Indians  ! ' 

My  lord's  ne^ro  aUioB  vaiaebed  oti  board  his  abipe,  or 
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where  they  could  find  pay  and  plunder ;  but  the  pointed 
heroes  from  the  south  never  mode  tiieir  appearance,  though 
I  own  to  hare  looked  at  my  mother's  grey  head,  my  ndfe's 
brown  hair,  and  our  little  one's  golden  ringlets,  with  a 
horrible  pang  of  doubt  lest  these  should  fall  the  victims 
of  ruffian  war.  And  it  was  we  who  fought  with  such 
wet^KtDS,  and  enlisted  these  allies  !  But  t^at  I  dare  not 
(so  to  speak)  b©  setting  myself  up  as  interpreter  of  Provi- 
dence, and  pointing  out  the  special  finger  of  Heaven  (as 
many  people  are  wont  to  do),  I  would  say  our  employment 
of  these  Indians,  and  of  the  German  mercenaries,  brought 
their  own  retribution  with  them  in  this  war.  In  the  field, 
where  the  meroonaries  were  attacked  by  the  Provincials, 
they  yielded,  and  it  was  triumphing  over  them  that  so 
raised  the  spirit  of  the  Continental  i^my ;  and  the  murder 
of  one  wcman  (Miss  McCrea)  by  a  half-dozen  drunken 
Indiana,  did  motft  harm  to  the  royal  oanse  than  the  loss 
of  a  battle  or  the  destruction  of  regiments. 

Now,  the  Indian  panic  over.  Madam  Esmond's  courage 
returned  :  and  she  began  to  be  seriously  and  not  unjustly 
uneasy,  at  the  danger  which  I  ran  myself,  and  which 
I  brought  upon  others,  by  remaining  in  Virginia. 

'  What  harm  can  they  do  me,'  says  she, '  a  poor  woman  T 
If  I  have  one  son  a  colonel  without  a  regiment,  1  have 
another  with  a  couple  of  hundred  Continentals  behind  him 
in  Mr.  Washington  s  camp.  If  the  Boyalists  c(»ne,  they 
will  let  me  off  for  yovir  sa^ ;  if  the  rebels  appear,  I  abaSl 
have  Hairy'g  pasqwrt.  I  don't  wish,  sir,  I  don't  like  that 
your  dehcate  wife,  and  this  dea^  littie  baby  should  be  here, 
and  only  increase  the  risk  of  all  of  us !  We  must  have 
them  away  to  BostcHi  or  Kew  York.  Don't  talk  about 
defending  me  l  Who  will  think  of  hurting  a  pow,  harmless 
old  womui  ?  If  the  rebels  come,  I  ehall  dielter  b^'nd 
Mrs.  Famiy's  petticoats,  and  shall  be  muofa  safer  without 
you  in  the  house  thiui  in  it.'  This  she  said  in  part,  perhaps, 
because  'twas  reasfHiahle  ;  more  so  because  she  would  have 
me  and  my  family  out  of  the  danger ;  and  danger  or  not, 
for  her  part  she  was  determined  to  remain  in  the  hutd 
where  b»r  father  was  buried,  and  ^e  was  born.  She  was 
Uvhag  backwards,  so  to  speak.  She  bad  seen  the  new  gene- 
ration, and  blessed  them,  and  bade  tjiem  farewell,  ^m 
belonged  to  the  past,  and  old  days  and  memories. 

While  we  were  debating  about  thtt  Boston  scheme,  comes 
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the  nowa  that  the  British  have  evacuated  that  lucHesB  city 
altogether,  never  having  ventured  to  attack  Mr.  Washing- 
ton in  his  oamp  at  Camhridge  (thongh  he  lay  there  for 
many  months  without  powder  at  our  mercy) ;  but  waitine 
until  he  procured  ammuration,  and  seized  and  fortified 
Dorefaester  heists,  which  commanded  the  town,  out  of 
which  the  whole  Briti^  army  and  colony  was  obliged  to 
beat  a  retreat.  That  the  king's  troops  won  the  battle  at 
Bunker's  HSl,  there  is  no  more  doubt  than  that  they  beat 
the  IVench  at  Blenheim ;  but  through  the  'frar  their  chiefs 
Beem  constantly  to  have  been  afraid  of  assaulting  entrenched 
Continentals  (rfttrwards ;  else  why,  from  July  to  March, 
heffltate  to  strike  an  almost  defenceless  enemy  ?  Why  the 
hesitation  at  Long  Island,  when  the  Continental  army  was 
in  our  band  ?  Why  that  astonishing  timorouaness  of  Howe 
before  Valley  Forge  ;  where  the  relics  of  a  force  starving, 
sickening,  and  in  rags,  could  scarcely  man  the  lines,  which 
they  held  beftve  a  great,  victorious,  and  perfectly  appointed 
army  ? 

As  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  contending  parties  rose 
and  fell,  it  was  curious  to  mark  the  altered  tone  of  the 
partisans  of  either.  When  the  news  came  to  us  in  the 
country  of  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  every  little  Whig  in 
the  neighbourhood  made  his  bow  to  madam,  and  advised 
her  to  a  speedy  sul»niBsion.  She  djd  not  carry  her  loyalty 
quite  BO  openly  as  heretofore,  and  flaunt  her  flag  in  the 
faces  of  the  pubhc,  but  she  never  swerved.  Every  night 
and  morning  in  private  poor  Hagan  prayed  for  the  Royal 
Family  io  our  own  household,  and  on  Sundays  any  neigh- 
hours  were  welcome  to  attend  the  service,  where  my  mother 
acted  as  a  very  elnphatic  clerk,  and  the  prayer  tor  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament  under  our  most  religious  and 
gracious  king  was  very  stoutly  delivered.  The  brave  Hagan 
was  a  parson  without  a  living,  as  I  was  a  mihtia  colonel 
without  a  regiment.  Hagan  had  continued  to  jpray  stoutly 
for  Kii^  George  in  Wmiamsburg,  loi^  after  his  excellency 
our  governor  had  run  away :  but  on  conung  to  rfmrch 
one  Sunday  to  perform  his  duty^  he  found  a  corporal's 
guard  at  the  church  door.  Who  told  hhn  that  the  Committee 
of  Safety  had  put  another  divine  in  Ms  place,  and  he  was 
requested  to  keep  a  quiet  tongue'  in  his  head.  He  told 
t^e  men  to  'lead  him  before  their  chiefs'  (onf  honest 
friend  always  loved  tall  words  and  tragic  attitudes) ;   an<* 
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acGordinoly  waa  inarched  through  the  sb^ets  to  the  Canted, 
with  a  eliarus  of  vhite  and  coloured  blacl^guar^  at  the 
skirts  of  his  gomi ;  and  had  an  interview  with  Hr.  Henry 
and  the  new  State  officers,  and  confronted  the  robbecs,  as 
he  said,  in  their  den.  Of  course  he  weu  for  making  an 
heroic  speech  before  these  gentlemen  (and  was  one  of 
many  men  who  perhaps  would  h&Te  op  objection  to  be 
made  martyrs,  so  that  they  might  be  routed  ccrom  -pfypulo, 
or  tortured  in  a  full  house),  but  Mr.  Henry  was  detenuioed 
to  give  him  no  such  chance.  After  keeping  Hagan  three 
or  four  hours  waiting  in  an  ante-room  in  the  oompajiy  <d 
negroes,  when  the  worthy  divine  entered  the  new  chief 
magistrate's  room  with  an  undaunted  mien,  and  began 
a  prepared  speech  with — '  Sir,  by  what  -authtHrity  am  I, 
a  mlni^^er  of  the '  '  Mr.  Hagan,'  $ays  the  other,  inter- 
rupting him,  '  I  am  too  busy  to  listen  to  G{)eeche8.  And 
as  for  King  George,  he  has  henceforth  no  more  autli<Hity 
in  this  country  tluui  King  Kebnchadnezzur.  Mind  yon 
that,  and  hold  your  toneue,  if  you  please  !  Stick  to  King 
John,  sir,  and  King  Ma^ieth ;  and  if  you  will  send  round 
your  benefit-tickets,  all  the  aaeeofbly  shall  come  and  hear 
you.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Hagan  on  the  boards,  when 
you  was  in  London,  general  ? '  And,  so  saying,  Henry 
turns  round  upon  Mr,  Washington's  »econd-in-oonmian4 
General  Lee,  who  was  now  come  into  Virginia  upon  State 
afiairs,  and  our  shame-faced  good  Hagan  was  bustled  out 
of  the  room,  reddening,  and  almost  crying  with  shame. 
After  this  eyent  wq  thou^t  that  Hagan's  minietmtionB 
were  best  confined  to  us  in  the.  country,  and  removed  the 
worthy  pastor  from  hia  restive  lambs,  in  the  city. 

The  selection  of  Virginians  to  the  veiy  highest  oivil  and 
mihtary  appointments  of  the  new  govBmment  bribed  aad 
flattered  many  of  our  leadiiig  people,  whi^  but  for  the 
outrageous  conduct  of  our  government,  might  have  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  Crown,  and  made  good  bead  against 
the  rising  rebellion.  But,  although  we  loyaUsts  were 
gagg^  and  muzzled,  though  the  Capitol  was  in  the  hands 
of  wie  Whigs,  and  our  vatinted  leriee  of  Ic^yal  recruits  so 
many  FalstafF's  regiments  for  the  most  pari,  the  faithful 
still  kept  intelligences  with  one  a^otlur  in  the  colony,  and 
with  our  neighbours ;  and  though  we  did  not  rise,  and 
though  we  ran  away,  and  thou^  in  eiaminatkiQ  bofore 
>mittees,  justices,  and  so  fort^,  some  of  our  liightesed 
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X>Qople  gave  themselves  Republican  airs,  and  vowed  perdi- 
tioa  to  Kings  and  nobles ;  yet  we  knew  each  other  pretty 
well,  acd — according  as  the  chances  were  more  or  less 
favourable  to  us,  the  master  more  or  lesB  hard— we  con- 
cealed our  colours,  Miowed  our  colours,  half  showed  our 
colours,  or  downright  apostatized  for  the  nonce,  and  cried, 
'  Down  with  King  George  ! '  Our  Qegioee  bore  about,  from 
house  to  house,  all  sorta  of  messagee  and  tokens.  Endless 
underhand  plots  and  schemed  were  engaged  in  by  those 
who  could  not  afford  the  light.  The  battle  over,  the  neutrals 
come  and  join  the  winning  side,  and  shout  as  loudly  as 
the  patriots.  The  runaways  are  not  counted.  Will  any 
man  tell  me  that  the  signers  and  ardent  well-wishers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  were  not  in  a  minority 
of  the  nation,  and  that  the  minority  did  not  win  ?  We 
knew  that  a  part  of  the  defeated  army  of  Massachusetts 
was  about  to  make  an  important  expedition  southward ; 
upon  the  success  of  which  the  very  greatest  hopes  wero 
founded ;  and  I,  for  one,  being  anxious  to  make  a  movement 
as  soon  as  there  was  any  chance  of  activity,  had  put  my- 
self in  communication  with  the  ex-govemor  Martin,  of 
North  Carolina,  whom  I  proposed  to  join,  with  three  or 
four  of  our  Virginian  gentlemen,  officers  of  that  notable 
corps  of  which  we  only  wanted  privates.  We  made  no 
particular  mystery  about  our  departure  from  Ckstlewood ; 
the  affairs  of  Congress  were  not  going  so  well  yet  that  the 
new  government  could  afford  to  lay  any  particular  stress 
or  tyranny  upon  persons  of  a  doubtful  way  of  thinking. 
Gentlemen's  houses  were  still  open ;  and  in  our  southern 
fashion  we  would  visit  our  friends  for  months  at  a  time. 
My  wife  and  I,  with  our  infant  and  a  fitting  suite  of  servants, 
took  leave  of  Madam  Esmond  on  a  visit  to  a  neighbouring 
plantation.  W^  went  thence  to  another  friend's  house, 
and  then  to  another,  till  finally  we  reached  Wilmington, 
in  Korth  Carolina,  which  was  the  point  at  which  we 
expected  to  stretch  a  hand  to  the  succours  which  were 
coming  to  meet  u@. 

Ere  our  arrival,  our  brother  Carolinian  Royalists  had 
shown  themselves  in  some  force.  Their  encounters  with 
the  Wh^s  had  been  unlucl^.  The  poor  Highlanders  had 
been  no  more  fortunate  in  their  present  contest  in  favour 
of  King  George,  than  when  they  had  drawn  their  swords 
against  him.  in  their  own  country.    We  did  not  reach 
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Wilmington  until  the  end  of  May,  by  vhich  time  wo  found 
Adtniral  Parker's  squadron  there,  with  General  Clinton  and 
five  British  regiments  on  board,  whose  object  was  a  descent 
upon  C3iarlestown. 

The  general,  to  whom  I  immediately  made  myself  known, 
seeing  that  my  regiment  consisted  of  Lady  Warrington, 
our  infant,  whom  she  was  nursing,  and  three  negro  servants, 
received  us  at  first  with  a  very  grim  welcome.  Btit  Captain 
Horner,  of  the  Sphinx  frigate,  who  had  been  on  the  Jamaica 
station,  and  received,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  many 
kindnesses  from  our  dear  governor  there,  when  he  heard 
that  my  wife  was  Qeneral  Lambert's  daughter,  eagerly 
received  her  on  board,  and  gave  up  his  best  cabin  to  onr 
service  ;  and  so  we  were  refugees,  too,  like  my  Lord  Dun- 
more,  having  waved  our  flag,  to  be  sure,  and  pocketed  it, 
and  slipped  out  at  the  back  door.  From  Wilmington  we 
bore  away  quickly  to  Charlestown,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  voyage  and  our  delay  in  the  river,  previons  to  our 
assault  on  the  place,  I  made  some  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Clinton,  which  increased  to  a  further  intimacy.  It 
was  the  king's  birthday  when  we  appeared  in  the  river ; 
we  determined  it  was  a  glorious  day  for  commencement  of 
the  expedition. 

It  did  not  take  place  for  some  days  after,  and  I  leave 
out,  purposely,  all  descriptions  of  my  Penelope  parting 
from  her  Hector,  ^oing  forth  on  this  eipedition.  In  the 
first  place,  Hector  is  perfectly  well  (though  a  little  gouty), 
nor  has  any  rascal  of  a  IVrrhos  made  a  prize  of  bis  wJdow : 
and  in  times  of  war  and  commotion,  are  not  such  scenes 
of  woe  and  terror,  and  parting,  occurring  every  honr  t 
I  can  see  the  gentle  face  yet  over  the  bulwark,  as  we  descend 
the  ship's  side  into  the  boats,  and  the  smile  of  the  inFant 
on  her  arm.  What  old  stories,  to  be  sure  !  Captain  Miles, 
having  no  natural  taste  for  poetry,  you  have  forgot  the 
verses,  no  doubt,  in  Mr.  Pope's  Homer,  in  which  you  are 
described  as  parting  with  your  heroic  father ;  but  your 
mother  often  read  them  to  you  as  a  boy,  and  keeps  the 

forget  I  wore  on  that  day  somewhere  amongst  faerdressing- 
oxes  now. 

My  second  venture  at  fighting  was  no  m.ore  lucky  than 
HQT  first.  We  came  back  to  our  ships  that  evening 
thoroughly  beaten.  The  madcap  tee,  whom  Clinton  had 
'"-ed  at  Boston,  now  met  him  at  Charlestown,    Lee  and 
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the  ffJiarA  guriaon  there,  made  a  Ivjllituit  aad  most 
succeaslul  resiatuioe.  The  fort  on  SuUivui'b  laltuid,  which 
we  attacked,  was  a  not  we  Doidd  not  (^'ack.  The  fire  of 
all  our  frigatea  was  not  strong  enou^  to  pound  its  shell ; 
the  passage  by  which  we  moved  up  to  the  assault  o£  th« 
place  was  not  fordable,  as  those  officers  found — Sir  Seary 
at  the  head  o£  them,  who  was  always  the  first  to  charge — 
who  attempted  to  wade  it.  Death  by  shot,  by  drowning, 
by  catching  my  death  of  cold,  I  bod  braved  before  I  returned 
to  my  wife ;  and  our  frigate  being  aground  for  a  time  and 
got  ofl  with  difficulty,  was  agreeably  cannouAded  by  the 
enemy  until  she  got  of[  her  bcotk.' 

A  small  incident  in  the  midst  of  this  onluoky  straggle 
was  the  oooasitm  of  a  subseqnemt  intimacy  which  arose 
between  me  and  Sir  Harry  CUnt<»),  and  bound  me  to  that 
most  gallant  officer  during  the  period  in  which  it  was  my 
fortune  to  follow  the  war.  Of  his  qualifications  as  a  leader 
there  may  be  many  of»nioiw,  X  fear  to  say :  r^arding 
a  man  I  heartily  respect  and  admire,  there  ought  only  to 
be  one.  Of  his  personal  bearing  and  his  courage  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  he  was  always  eager  to  show  it ;  and  whether 
at  the  final  charge  on  Breed's  Hill,  when  at  the  head  of 
the  raUied  troops  he  carried  the  Continental  lines,  or  here 
before  Sullivan's  Fort,  ot  a  year  later  at  Port  Washington, 
when,  standard  in  hand,  he  tmepb  up  the  height,  and 
entered  the  f<»:t  at  the  head  of  the  storming  column,  Clinton 
was  always  foremost  in  the  raoe  of  battle,  and  the  king's 
service  knew  no  more  admirftUe  soldier. 

We  were  taking  to  the  water  from  our  boats,  with  the 
intention  of  forcing  a  column  to  the  fort,  through  a  way 
which  our  own  guns  had  rendered  pcaotioable,  wlwn  a  shot 
struck  a  boat  alongside  of  us,  so  well  aimed,  as  adtoally 
to  put  three-fourths  of  the  boat's  oi«w  bora  d«  combat,  and 
knock  down  the  officer  steering,  and  the  fiag  beUnd  him. 
I  could  not  help  crying  out,  '  Bravo  !  well  aimed  ! '  for  no 
ninepins,  ever  went  down  more  helplessly  than  these  poor 
fellows  before  the  round  ^ot.  Then  the  general,  turning 
round  to  me,  says  rather  grimly,  '  Sir,  the  behaviour  <^ 
the  eaemy  seems  to  jdease  y<Mi  I '  *  I  am  pkaaed,  sir,' 
says  I,  'that  my  countryioen, . yonder,  should  fight  as 
becomes  our  nation.'  We  fioandeced  on  towards  the  fort 
in  the  midst,  of  the  same  amiaUe  attentions  from  junall 
arms  apd  great^  uutil  we  fohiut -the.  w^«f  was  up  to  our 
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brewti  afid  deepening  at  every  step,  when  we  wwe  faiti 
to  take  to  our  boate  again  and  pall  out  of  harm's  vay.  Kr 
Hemy  waited  upon  my  Lady  Warrii^^bon  on  bowrd  the 
S^iinai  titer  this,  ami  traa  very  gracioas  to  ber,  and  mighty 
facetious  r^arding  the  character  of  the  humble  writer  of 
the  present  memoir,  whom  hie  excellency  always  described 
as  a  rebel  at  heart.  I  pray  my  ohildren  may  live  to  see 
or  enga^  in  no  great  revolutions, — such  as  that,  for 
instance,  raging  in  the  country  of  our  miserable  French 
neighbours.  Save  a  very,  very  few  indeed,  the  actors  in 
those  great  tragedies  do  not  bear  to  be  scanned  too  closely ; 
the  chiefs  are  often  no  better  than  ranting  quacks  ;  the 
heroes  ignoble  puppets  :  the  heroines  anything  but  pure. 
The  prize  is  not  always  to  the  brave.  Li  our  revolution 
it  certainly  did  fall,  for  once  and  for  a  wonder,  to  the  most 
deserving :  but  who  knows  his  enemies  now  ?  His  great 
and  surfH^aing  triumphs  were  not  in  those  rare  engage- 
ments with  the  enemy  niiere  he  obtained  a  trifling  mAst^y ; 
but  over  Congress ;  over  hunger  and  disease  ;  ov«r  luke- 
warm friends,  or  smiling  foes  in  his  own  camp,  whom  his 
great  spirit  had  to  meet,  and  master.  When  the  struggle 
was  over,  and  our  impotent  chiefs  who  had  conducted  it 
began  to  squablde  and  accnse  each  other  in  t^eir  own 
d^emce  before  the  nation, — what  charges  and  countcr- 
charges  were  brought ;  what  pretexts  of  delay  were  lu^ed  ; 
what  piteous  excuses  were  put  forward  that  this  fleet 
arrived  too  late ;  that  that  re^ment  mistook  its  orders ; 
that  these  cannon-ballB  would  not  fit  those  guns  :  and  so 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter  t  Here  was  a  general  v^o  beat 
us  with  no  ^ot  at  times ;  and  no  powder ;  and  no  tncmey ; 
and  As  never  thonght  of  a  oonvfoition ;  Ms  courage  never 
ci^nlated  !  llirough  all  the  doubt  and  darkness,  the 
danger  and  long  tenmest  of  the  war,  I  think  It  was  Mily 
the  Amerioaa  leaders  indomitable  soul  that  remiuned 
entirely  steady. 

Of  coarse  our  Charlestown  expedition  was  made  the 
most  of,  and  pronotmced  a  prodigious  victory  by  the 
enemy,  who  had  learnt  (from  their  parents,  perhaps)  to 
cry  victory  if  a  corporal's  guard  were  surprised,  as  loud 
as  if  we  had  won.  a  ptched  battle.  Mr.  Lee  rushed  back  i 
to  New  York,  the  eonqatamr  of  oonqu^ors,  trumpeting  his  I 
^M7,  wd  by  no  man  received  witii  more  eager  (^^  j 
T*n  by  the  commander-in-ehief  of  the  American  army.  I 
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It  was  my  dear  Lee  and  my  dear  general  between  them, 
then ;  and  it  hath  always  touched  me  in  the  history  <A 
oar  early  Bevedntion  to  note  that  simple  confidence  and 
admiration  with  which  the  general-in-chief  was  wont  to 
regard  officers  nndeF  him,  who  bad  happened  preTiously 
to  serve  with  the  king's  army.  So  the  Mexicans  of  old 
locked  and  wondered  when  they  first  saw  an  armed  Spanish 
horseman !  And  this  mad,  flashy  braggart  (and  another 
Condnental  general,  whose  name  and  whose  luok  after- 
wards were  sufficiently  notorious),  you  may  be  sure  took 
advanta^  of  the  modesty  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
advised,  and  blustered,  and  sneered,  and  disobeyed  orders  ; 
daily  jo'esenting  fresh  obstacles  (as  if  he  had  not  enough 
othwwise  0  in  the  path  ovier  which  only  Mr.  Wadiing- 
ton's  astonishing  endurance  could  have  enaUed  him  to 
inarch. 

Whilst  we  were  away  on  onr  South  Carolina  expedition, 
the  famous  Fourth  of  July  had  taken  place,  and  we  and 
the  thirteen  United  States  were  parted  for  ever.  My  own 
native  state  of  Virginia  had  also  distinguished  itself  by 
announcing  that  all  men  are  equally  free  ;  that  all  power 
is  vested  in  the  people,  who  have  an  inalienable  right  to 
alter,  reform,  or  aboUsh  their  form  of  government  at 
pleoBwe,  and  that  the  idea  of  an  hereditary  first  magistrate 
is  unnatural  and  absurd  !  Our  general  presented  me  with 
this  document  fresh  from  WiUiamsburg,  as  we  were  sailing 
northward  by  the  Virginia  capes,  and,  amidst  not  a  little 
amusement  uid  laughter,  pointed  out  to  me  the  faith  to 
which,  from  the  Fourth  inst.,  inclusive,  I  was  bound. 
There  was  no  help  for  it ;  I  was  a  Virginian — my  god- 
fathers had  promised  and  vowed,  in  my  name,  that  all 
men  were  equally  free  (including,  d  oourse,  the  race  of 
poor  Gumbo),  that  the  idea  of  a  monarchy  is  absurd,  and 
that  I  had  the  right  to  alter  my  form  of  government  at 
pUamre.  I  thought  of  Madam  Esmond  at:  home,  and  how 
she  would  look  when  these  articles  oi  faith  were  broi^t 
her  to  subscribe ;  how  would  Hagan  receive  them  ?  He 
demolished  them  in  a  sermon,  in  which  all  the  logic  was 
on  his  side,  but  the  U.S.  Govemmenti  has  not,  somehow, 
been  affect^  by  the  discourse  ;  and  when  he  came  to  touch 
upon  the  point  that  all  men  being  free,  therefore  Qumbo 
■and  Sady,  and  Nathan,  had  assuredly  a  right  to  go  to 
Congress ;    '  Tut,   tut !   my  good  Mr.  Hagan,"   says  ip-^ 
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.moUier,  '  let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  noDsmse  ;   but  leave 
Buch  wickedcesa  and  folly  to  the  rebels  ! ' 

By  the  middle  of  August  we  were  before  New  York, 
whither  Mr.  Howe  had  brou&ht  his  army  that  had  betak^i 
ita^f  to  Hahfax  after  its  in^^orious  expulsion  from  Boston. 
The  Amerloau  commander-in-chief  .woe  at  New  York,  aod 
a  great  battle  inevitalde  ;  and  I  looked  forward  to  it  with 
an  iaex|weBsible  feeling  of  doubt  and  anxiety,  knowing 
that  my  dearest  brother  and  his  re^ment  formed  part  of 
the  troops  whom  we  must  attack,  and  oouM  not  but  ov»- 
power.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  American  army  came 
over  to  fight  on  a  small  island,  where  every  officer  on  both 
sides  knew  that  they  were  to  be  beaten,  and  whence  they 
had  not  a  chance  of  escape.  Two  frigates,  ont  of  a  hundred 
we  had  placed  so  as  to  command  the  enemy's  entrenched 
camp  and  point  of  retreat  across  East  River  to  New  York, 
would  have  destroyed  every  bark  in  which  he  sought  to 
fly,  and  compelled  bim  to  lay  down  his  anns  on  shore. 
He  fought :  his  hasty  levies  were  utterly  overthrown ; 
some  of  his  gen»als,  his  best  troops,  his  artillery  tahrai ; 
the  remnant  huddled  into  their  entrenched  eamp  after 
their  rout,  the  pursuers  ent^rii^;  it  with  them.  The  victors 
were  called  back  ;  the  enemy  was  thrai  pent  up  in  a  comer 
ot  the  island,  and  could  not  escape.  '  They  a^re  at  our 
mercy,  and  are  ours  to-morrow,'  says  the  gentle  genial. 
Not  a  ship  was  set  to  watch  the  American  force ;  not 
a  sentinel  of  ours  could  see  a  movement  in  their  camp. 
■A  whole  army  crossed  under  our  eyes  in  one  single  ni^t 
.to  the  mainland  without  the  loss  of  a  »ngle  man ;  uid 
.Qeneral  Howe  was  aufEerod  to  remain  in  command  after 
this  feat,  and  to  complete  his  glories  of  Long  Island  and 
Breed's  Hill,  at  Philadelphia  '.  A  friend,  to  bo  sure,  crossed 
in  the  night  to  say  the  enemy's  army  was  being  ferried 
over,  but  he  f^  upon  a  picket  of  Germans :  they  could 
not  underataod  him  :  their  commander  was  boozing  or 
asleep.  In  the  morning,  when  the  spy  was  bron|^t  to 
some  one  who  could  contprehend  the  Ajnetican  lanniage, 
bho  whole  Oootinsntal  force  bad  crossed  the  East  River, 
and  our  empire  otce  thirteen  colonies  had  slipped  away. 

The  0|miicns.  I  had  about  our  chief  were  ny  no  meuis 
unoommon  in  the  army;  though,  p^haps,  wis^y  k^ 
secret  I^  gentlemen  under  Mr.  Howe's  immediate  com- 

^nd.     Am  I  more  UnlO<^y  than  other, folk^,  I  woodra- 1 
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or  why  are  my  imprudent  eayrngs  carried  abont  m<ae  than 
my  neighbours'  t  My  rage  tbEit  aucb  a  uae  was  made  of 
such  a  victory  waa  no  greater  than  that  of  scores  of  gentle- 
men vith,  the  army.  Why  must  my  name  foreooth  be 
giren  up  to  the  commander-in-chief  as  that  of  the  most 
gnilty  (A  the  grumblers  ?  Peracmally,  General  Howe  was 
perfectly  brave,  amiable,  and  good-humoured, 

'So,  Sir  George,'  says  he,  'you  find  fault  with  me  ai 
a  military  m^i,  because  there  was  a  fog  after  the  battle 
on  Long  Mand,  and  your  friends,  the  ContinNitals,  gave 
me  the  slip !  Surely  we  took  and  killed  enough  of  them  ; 
but  there  is  no  satisfying  you  gentlemen  amateurs ! '  and 
he  tamed  his  back  on  me ;  and  shrugged  his  sboolderB, 
and  talked  to  some  one  else.  Amateur  I  might  be,  and 
he  the  most  annafale  of  men  ;  but  if  King  Geoi^e  had 
said  to  him,  'Never  more  be  ofScer  of  mine,'  yondw 
agreeable  and  pleasant  Cassio  would  most  certainly  have 
bad  his  desert. 

I  soon  found  how  our  Chief  had  come  in  possession  of 
bis  iaforn^tion  regarding  myself.  My  admirable  cousin, 
Mr.  William  £smond, — who  of  course  bad  forsaken  New 
York  and  his  post,  when  all  the  Boyal  authorities  fled  out 
of  the  place,  and  Washington  occupied  it, — returned  along 
with  our  troops  and  fleets ;  and,  being  a  gentleman  of 
good  birth  and  nimie,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  city, 
made  himself  agreeable  to  the  new-comers  of  the  Royal 
aimy,  the  young  bloods,  taerry  fellows,  and  macanmis,  by 
introdnoing  them  to  play-tables,  taverns,  and  yet  worse 
places,  wiui  which  the  worthy  gentleman  continued  to  be 
familiar  in  the  New  World  as  in  the  Old.  Coeban  non 
animum.  However  Will  had  changed  his  air,  or  whither- 
soever he  transported  his  carcass,  he  carried  a  rascal  in 
hJB  skin. 

I  had  heard  a  dozen  stories  of  his  sayings  regarding  my 
family,  and  was  determined  neither  to  avoid  him  nor  seek 
him,  but  to  call  him  to  account  whensoever  we  met, 
and  chancing  one  day  to  be  at  a  coSee-house  in  a  Mend's 
company,  my  worthy  kinsman  swaggered  in  with  a  couple 
of  young  lads  of  the  army,  whom  he  found  it  was  his 
pleasure  and  profit  now  to  lead  into  every  kind  of  dissipa- 
tion. I  happened  to  know  one  of  Mr.  Will's  young  com- 
panions,  an  aide  de  camp  ot  General  Clinton  s  who  had 
been  in  my  <sIose  company  both  at  CSiarlestown,  before 
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SuUivan'a  laUnd,  &nd  in  the  aoticHi  of  BrooUyn,  ^liiere 
our  general  glorioosly  led  tlie  ri^t  wing  cA  the  English 
arm;.  Tbey  took  a  box  withoat  ootioing  as  at  firat, 
thoagh  I  heard  my  name  three  or  four  times  mentioned 
by  my  brawling  kinsman,  who  ended  some  dronken  speech 
be  was  making  by  dapping  his   fiat  on  the  table,   and 

Bwearing,  '  By  ,  I  will  do  for  him,  and  the  bloody 

rebel,  his  brother  ! ' 

'  Ah !  Mr.  Esmond,'  says  I,  coming  forward  with  my 
hat  on.  (He  looked  a  llt^  pale  behind  his  punoh-bowl.) 
'  I  have  long  wanted  to  see  you,  to  set  some  httle  matters 
right  about  which  there  has  been  a  difference  between  ns.' 

'  And  what  may  thoee  be,  sir  ? '  says  he,  with  a  volley 
of  oaths. 

'  You  have  ohosen  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  my  couxage, 
and  say  that  I  shirked  a  meeting  with  you  when  we  were 
young  men.  Our  relationship  and  our  age  ought  to  pre- 
vent us  from  having  recoui^e  to  such  murderous  fomes* 
(Mr.  Will  started  up  looking  fierce  and  relieved),  '  but 
I  give  you  notice,  that  though  I  can  afford  to  overlook 
ties  against  myself,  if  I  hear  from  you  a  word  in  disparage- 
mmt  of  my  brother.  Colonel  Warrington,  of  the  Continental 
army,  I  will  hold  you  accountable.' 

'  Indeed,  gentlemen.  Mighty  fine,  indeed.  You  take 
notice  of  Sir  George  Wani^:ton's  words  ! '  cries  I^.  Will 
over  his  punch-bowl. 

'  You  have  been  pleased  to  say,'  I  continued,  growing 
angry  as  I  spoke,  and  being  a  fool  therefore  for  my  pains, 
'  that  the  very  estOites  we  hold  in  this  country  are  noi 
ouTB,  but  of  ri^t  revtel;  to  your  family  ! ' 

'  So  they  are  ours !  By  Geoi^e,  they're  ours.  I've 
heard  my  brother  Castlewood  say  ao  a  score  of  timee ! ' 
swears  w:.  Will. 

'  In  that  case,  sir,'  says  I,  hotly,  '  your  brother,  my 
Lord  Castlewood,  tells  no  more  truth  than  yourself.  We 
have  the  titles  i^  home  in  Virginia.  They  are  registered 
in  the  courts  there ;  and  if  ever  I  hear  one  word  m(Mre 
of  this  impertinence,  I  shall  call  you  to.  account  wb^re  no 
eonetableg  will  be  at  hand  to  interfere  I  ' 

'  I  wonder,'  cries  Will,  in  a  cbokii^  vcoce,  '  that  I  doa't 
cut  him  into  twenty  thousand  faeces  as  he  stands  there 
before  me  with  his  confounded  yeUow  face.  It  was  my 
-other  Castlewood  won  his  money~-no,  it  was  his  Iwothor  ; 
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d you,  which  are  you,  the  rebel  or  the  otiier  ?    I  hate 

the  ugly  faces  of  both  of  you,  and,  hick  !-~^  you  are  for 
the  kmg,  Bhow  you  are  for  the  king,  and  drink  his  health  I ' 
And  he  sank  down  into  hie  box  with  a  hiccup  and  a  wild 
laugh,  which  he  repeated  a  dozen  timee,  with  a  hundred 
more  oaths  and  vociferous  outcries  that  I  should  drink  the 
king's  health. 

To  reason  with  a  creatore  in  this  condition,  or  ask 
explanations  or  apologies  from  him,  was  absurd.  I  left 
Mr.  Wll  to  reel  to  his  lodgings  under  the  care  of  hie  young 
friends — who  were  surprised  to  find  an  old  toper  so  suddenly 
affected  and  so  utterly  prostrated  by  liquor-— and  limped 
home  to  my  wife,  whom  I  found  happy  la  poeseesion  of 
a  brief  letter  from  Hal,  which  a  countryman  nad  brought 
in ;  and  who  said  not  a  word  about  the  afiairs  of  the 
Continentals  with  whom  he  was  engaged,  but  wrote  a  couple 
of  pages  of  rapturous  eulogiums  upon  his  brother's  behaviour 
in  the  field,  which  my  dear  Hal  was  pleased  to  admire,  as 
be  admired  everything  I  said  and  did. 

I  rather  looked  for  a  message  from  my  amiable  krosman 
in  ooDsequence  of  the  speeches  which  had  passed  between 
us  the  night  before,  aiKl  did  not  know  but  that  I  mi^t 
be  called  by  Will  to  make  my  words  good ;  and  when 
accordingly  Mr.  Lacy  (our  oompution  of  the  previous 
evening)  made  his  appearance  at  an  early  hour  oi  the 
forenoon,  I  was  beckoning  my  I^idy  Warrington-  to  leave 
OS,  when,  with  a  lai^h  and  a  cry  of '  Oh,  dear  no  ! '  Mr.  Lacy 
bulged  her  ladyship  not  to  disturb,  herself. 

'  I  have  seen,'  says  he,  '  a  gentleman  who  b^js  to  send 
yon  his  apcdogies  il  he  uttered  a  word  last  n^t  which 
could  (Aend  you.' 

'  What  apMogies  {  what  words  ?  *  asks  the  anxious  wife. 

I  explained  that  roaring  Will  Ebmoad  bad  met  me  in 
a  coffee-house  on  t^  joevious  evening,  and  quarreUed  with 
me,  as  be  had  d<Mie  with  hundreds  bef<we.  '  It  a|^>ears 
the  fellow  is  constantly  abudve,  and  invariably  pleads 
drunkenness,  and  apologizes  the  next  momiog,  unless  he 
is  caned  over-night/  remairked  Captain  lAcy.  And  my 
lady,  I  dare  say,  mak^  a  little  sermon,  and  asks  why  we 
gentlemen  will  go  to  idle  cofie&-housca  and  ran  the  risk 
of  meeting  roaring,  rc^Btcring  Will  Esmonds  ?     . 

Our  sojourn  in  N'ew  York  was  enlivened  by  a  project 
for  burning  the  city  which  some  ardent  patriots  entertai""^ 
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and  partially  executed.  Several  sach  sohetues  were  ]aid 
in  Hk-  cooTse  of  the  war,  and  each  one  of  the  principal 
cities  was  doomed  to  £re ;  though,  In  the  interests  of  peace 
and  goodwill,  I  hope  it  will  be  remembered  that  these 
plane  nerer  originated  with  the  oru^  gOT^runeoit  of  a 
tyrant  king,  but  were  always  proposed  07  gentlemen  on 
the  Continental  side,  who  Towed  that,  rather  than  remain 
under  the  ignominious  deepotism  of  the  ruffian  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  fairest  towns  of  .America  should  bum.  I  preenine 
that  the  sages  who  were  for  burning  down  Boston  were 
not  actual  proprietors  in  that  place,  and  the  Kew  Yoik 
bumere  might  come  from  other  parts  of  the  country — fnun 
Fbiladelphw,  or  what  not^  Howbeit,  the  British  spared 
you,  gentlemen,  and  we  pray  yon  give  us  credit  for  this  act 
of  moderation. 

I  had  not  the  fortune  to  be  present  in  the  action  on 
the  White  Plains,  being  detained  by  the  hurt  which  I  had 
received  at  Loi^  Island,  and  which  broke  out  again  uul 
again,  and  took  some  time  in  the  heahng.  The  traiderest 
of  nurses  watched  me  throudi  my  tedious  malady,  and 
was  eager  for  the  day  when  I  should  dofi  my  militiar<wat 
and  return  to  the  quiet  Rngliih  home  where  Het^  and 
our  good  general  were  tending  our  children.  Indeed  I  don't 
know  that  I  have  yet  foi^ven  myself  for  the  pains  and 
terrors  that  I  must  have  caused  my  poor  wife,  by  keeping 
her  separate  from  her  young  ones,  and  away  from  her 
home,  because,  forsooth,  I  wished  to  see  a  little  more  of 
the  war  then  going  on.  Our  grand  tour  in  Europe  had 
been  all  very  well.  We  had  beheld  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
and  the  bishop  thereof ;  the  Dauphiness  c^  France  (alas, 
to  think  that  glorious  head  should  ever  have  been  brouj^t 
so  low !)  at  I^ris ;  and  the  rightful  King  of  £U^land  at 
Florence.  I  had  dipt  my  gout  in  a  half-dozen  baths  and 
spas,  and  played  earda  in  a  hundred  courts,  as  my  Travda 
in  Europe  (which  I  propose  to  publish  alter  my  completion 
of  the  History  of  me  Ameritan  War)  will  testify.*  And, 
during  our  peregrinations,  my  hypochtsidria  diminished 
(wfaioh  {)l^^ed  me  wofully  at  home) ;  and  my  health  and 
spirits  visibly  improved.  Periiaps  it  was  beeanse  she  saw 
the  evident  benefit  I  hftd  frwn  eaoitement  and  change, 
that  my  wife  was  reoonc^ed  to  my  continuing  to  Vf^vty 

*  Neither  of  thero  two  projected  wotks  of  Sir  Geoi^  Warrington 
were  brought,  bb  it  appears,  to  a  oonifdetion. 
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them  :  and  though  secretly  Buffering  paogs  at  being  av&y 
from  her  nursery  and  her  eldest  boy  (for  whom  she  ever 
has  bad  an  alMuid  infatuation),  the  dear  hypocrite  scarce 
allowed  a  look  of  anxiety  to  appear  on  her  face  ;  encooraged 
me  with  smiles ;  professed  herself  eager  to  follow  me ; 
asked  why  it  should  be  a  sin  in  me  to  covet  honour  ? 
and,  in  a  word,  was  ready  to  stay,  to  go,  to  smile,  to  be 
Bad  ;  to  scale  mountains,  or  to  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  ; 
to  say  that  cold  was  pleasant,  heat  tolerable,  hunger  good 
sport,  dirty  lodgings  delightful ;  though  she  is  a  wretched 
sailor,  very  delicate  about  the  little  she  eats,  and  an  extreme 
sufferer  both  of  cold  and  heat.  Hence,  as  I  wUled  to  stay 
on  yet  awhile  on  my  native  continent,  she  was  certain 
nothing  was  so  good  for  me ;  and  when  I  was  minded  to 
return  home— Oh,  how  she  brightened,  and  kissed  her 
infant,  and  told  him  how  he  should  see  the  beautiful 
gardens  at  home,  and  Aunt  Hetty,  and  grandpapa,  and  bis 
sister,  and  Miles.  '  Miles  ! '  cries  the  little  parrot,  mocking 
its  mother — and  crowing ;  as  if  there  was  any  mighty 
privilege  in  seeing  Mr.  Miles,  forsooth,  who  wa^  under 
Doctor  Sumner's  care  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  where,  to  do 
the  gentleman  justice,  he  showed  that  he  could  eat  more 
tarts  than  any  boy  in  the  school,  and  took  most  creditable 
prizes  at  football  aiui  haie-and-hounds. 
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SATtS  PtraNAI 


r  hoe  always  seemed  to  me  (I 
speak  under  the  correction  of 
militaiy  gentlemen)  that  the 
emtrenohmeate  of  Breed's  Hill 
served  t^e  Coiitmental  army 
tiiioughout  the  whole  of  our 
American  war.  The  slai^ht^ 
inflioted  upon  us  from  behind 
those  lines  was  so  severe,  and 
the  behaviaur  of  tiie  enemy 
eo  resolute,  that  the  British 
chiefs  respected  the  barricades 
of  the  Americans  afterwards ; 
and  were  they  firing  from 
bc^hind  a  row  of  bfimkets, 
certain  of  our  gHierals  rather 
heatated  to  force  tbem.  lii 
the  aSair  of  the  White  Plame, 

when,    for    a    second    time, 

Mr.  Washington's  army  was  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the 
victors,  we  subsequently  heard  that  our  conquering  troops 
were  held  back  before  a  barricade  actually  composed  of 
comBtalks  and  straw.  Another  opportunity  was  given 
us,  and  lasted  during  a  whole  winter,  during  which  the 
dwindling  and  dismayed  troops  of  Congress  lay  starving 
and  unarmed  under  our  grasp,  and  the  magnanimous 
Mr.  Howe  left  the  famous  camp  of  Valley  Forge  untouched, 
whilst  his  great,  brave,  and  perfectly  appointed  army 
fiddled  and  gambled  and  feasted  in  Philadelphia.  And, 
by  Byno's  countrymen,  triumphal  arches  were  erected, 
tournaments  were  held  in  pleasant  mockery  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  wreaths  and  garlands  offered  by  beautiful  ladies 
to  this  clement  chief,  with  fantastical  mottoes  and  posies 
announcing  that  his  laurels  should  be  immortal !  Why 
have  my  ungrateful  countrymen  in  America  never  erected 
statues  to  this  general  ?  They  had  not  in  all  their  army 
an  oflficer  who  fought  their  littles  better ;    who  enabled 
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tb^u  to  retrieve  their  errors  with  sadii  Adioitnegs ;  who 
took  care  that  their  defeats  should  be  so  little  hurtful  to 
themselves  ;  and  when,  in  the  courae  of  eveats,  the  stronger 
force  naturally  got  the  uppennoat,  who  showed  such  an 
untiring  tenderness,  patience,  and  complacency  in  helping 
the  poor  disabled  opponent  on  to  hia  legs  again.  Ah ! 
think  of  eighteen  years  before  and  the  fiery  young  warrior 
whom  England  had  sent  out  to  fight  her  adversary  on  the 
American  continent.  Fancy  him  for  ever  pacing  round 
the  defences  behind  which  the  foe  lies  Weltered  ;  by  night 
and  by  day  alike  sle^less  and  eager ;  consuming  away 
in  bis  fierce  wrath  and  longing,  and  never  dosing  his  eye, 
so  int^t  is  it  in  watchmg ;  winding  the  track  with  untiring 
scent  that  pants  and  hung««  for  blood  and  battle ;  prowling 
throDgh  midnight  forests,  or  climbing  silent  over  precipices 
before  dawn ;  and  watching  till  his  great  heart  is  almost 
worn  out,  until  the  foe  shows  himself  at  last,  when  he 
springs  on  him  and  grapples  with  him,  and,  dying, 
rfays  him !  Think  of  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  and  hearken  to 
Howe's  fiddles  as  he  sits  smiling  amongst  the  dancers  at 
Philadelphia  ! 

A  favourite  scheme  with  our  ministers  at  home  and 
some  of  our  generals  in  America,  was  to  establish  a  com- 
munication between  Canada  and  New  York,  by  which 
means  it  was  hoped  New  England  might  be  cut  off  from 
the  neighbouring  colonies,  overpowered  in  detail,  and  foit^ed 
into  submission.  BUrgoyne  wa»  entrusted  with  the  con- 
duct (rf  the  plan,  and  he  set  forth  from  Quebec,  confidently 
promising  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  His  march 
began  in  military  state  :  the  trumpets  of  his  proclamations 
blew  before  him  ;  he  bade  liie  colonists  to  remeinber  the 
immeose.power  of  England ;  aod  summoned  the  mbsguided 
rebejs  to  lay  down  their  arms.  He  brought  with  him 
aformidable  English  force'  an  Mmy  of  Germaji  veterans 
not  less  powerful,  a  dreadful  band  of  Indian  warriors,  and 
a  brilliuit  train  of  artilieiy.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
peofde  Totmd  his  mar^h  would  rally  to  tno  royal  cause 
and  standards.  The  €ontuieotia4  foite  in  front  of  him  was 
small  at  first,  and  Wa^ington's  army  was  weakened  hy 
the  withdrawal  of  trbops'  who  were  hurried  forward  to 
meet  thi«  Canadiui  intasifm.  A  British  detachment  from 
New  York  wae  to  force  its  way  up  tiie  Hudson,  sweeping 
away  the  enemy  on  the  route,  and  nlafce  a  jnnotaon  with 
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Burgoyae  &t  Albany.  Then  was  the  time,  wben  Wasbing- 
ton's  weakened  army  should  h&ve  been  struck  too ;  but 
a  greater  Pow«r  willed  otiwcwise  ;  nor  ajn  I,  for  one,  even 
going  to  regret  the  termination  of  the  war.  Aa  we  look 
over  the  game  now,  how  clear  seem  the  blunders  which 
were  made  by  the  losing  side  !  From  the  beginning  tx>  the 
«ad  we  were  for  ever  arriving  too  late.  Our  suppliea  and 
reinforcements  from  home  were  too  late.  Our  troops  were 
in  difficulty,  and  our  suocoura  reached  them  too  late.  Our 
fleet  fwpeared  oS  York  Town  just  too  late,  after  Ck>rn- 
wallis  nad  surrendered.  A  way  of  escape  was  opened  to 
Bui^oyne,  but  he  resolved  upon  retreat  too  late.  I  have 
heard  discomfited  officers  in  e^ter-days  prove  inCaUiUy  how 
a  different  wind  would  have  saved  America  to  ua ;  how 
we  must  have  destroyed  the  Frwich  fleet  but  for  a  tempest 
or  two ;  how  once,  twice,  thrice,  but  for  nightfall,  ISx, 
Washington  and  his  army  were  in  our  power.  Who  has 
not  speculated,  in  the  course  of  bis  riding  of  history, 
upon  the  '  Has  been  '  and  the  '  Might  have  oeen  '  in  the 
world  ?  I  take  my  tattered  old  map-book  frc«n  the  shelf, 
and  see  the  board  on  which  the  great  contest  vaa  played ;  i 
I  wonder  at  the  curious  chances  which  lost  it :  and,  putting 
aside  any  idle  talk  about  the  respective  bravery  o£  tjie 
two  nations,  can't  but  see  that  we  had  the  best  cards, 
and  that  we  lost  the  game. 

I  own  the  sport  had  a,  considerable  fascination  for  me, 
and  stirred  up  my  languid  blood.  My  brother  Hal,  when 
settled  on  his  plantation  in  Virginia,  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  sports  and  occupations  he  found  there.  The 
company  of  the  country  neighbours  sufficed  him ;  he  never 
tired  of  looking  after  his  crops  and  people,  taking  hia  fish, 
shooting  his  cMcka,  hunting  in  his  wockU,  or  enjoying  hia 
rubber,  and  bis  supper.  Ma>ppy  Hal,  in  his  great  bam  td 
a  house,  under  his  roomy  porches,  his  dogs  lying  nmnd 
his  feet ;  his  friends,  the  Virginian  Will  Wimbles,  at  free 
quarters  in  his  mansion  ;  his  negroes  fat,  lasy,  and  ragged  ; 
bis  shrewd  little  wife  ruling  over  them  Mid  her  busMnd, 
who  <  always  obeyed  hei  implicitly  when  living,  and  who 
w!as^p«etty  speedily  ooofioled  whwt  she  died  !  I  say  happy, 
though  hi*  k>t  would  have  been  intoleittble  to  me  ;— w^e, 
and  mends,  and  plantation,  and  town  life  at  Bichmond 
(Richmond  sucoeeded  to  the  honour  o£  imog  the  coital 
"  -Ken,  onr  Province  became  a  State).    How  happy  he  i^iose 
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foot  fits  tbe  ^loe  wbioh  fortune  gives  him  1  My  income 
wae  five  times  as  great,  my  house  in  Ji^glond  as  large, 
and  built  of  brit^  and  faced  with  freestone ;  my  wife — 
would  I  have  changed  her  for  any  other  wifd  in  the  world  ? 
My  children — well,  I  am  contented  with  my  Lady  War- 
rington's opmioa  about  them.  But  with  all  these  plums 
and  peaches  and  rich  fruits  out  of  Plenty's  horn  pouted 
into  my  lap,  I  fear  I  have  been  but  an  ingrate  ;  aad  Hodge, 
my  gatekeeper,  who  shares  his  bread  and  ase&p  of  bacon 
with  a  family  as  lai^  as  his  master's,  seems  to  me  to 
enjoy  his  meal  as  much  as  I  do,  thoi^h  Mrs.  MoUy  i»«pare8 
her  best  dishes  and  sweetmeats,  and  Mr,  Gumlio-  uncorks 
the  chmceet  bottle  from  the  cellar.  Ah,  me  ;  sweetmeats 
have  lost  their  savour  for  me,  however  they  may  eejoice 
my  young  ones  from  the  nursery,  and  the  perfume  of 
claret  palls  upon  old  noses  [  Our  parson  has  poured  out 
his  sermons  many  and  many  a  time  to  me,  and  perhaps 
I  did  not  oare  for  t^m  much  when  he  first  broached  them. 
Doet  thou  remember,  honest  friend  (sure  he  does,  for  he 
has  repeated  the  story  over  the  boVtie  as  many  times  as  bis 
sermons  almost,  and  my  l^dy  Warrington  pretends  as  if  she 
bad  never  heard  it),~I  say,  Joe  Blake,  thou  rememberest  full 
wdl,  and  with  advantages,  that  October  evening  when  we 
scrambled  up  an  embrasure  at  Fort  Clinton,  and  a  clubbed 
musket  woitid  have  dashed  these  valuable  brains  out,  had 
not  Joe's  sword  whipped  ray  rebdlious  countryman  through 
the  gizcard.  Joe  wore  a  red  coat  in  those  days  (the  uni- 
form of  tlie  brave  Sixty-third,  whose  leader,  the  btdd  Sill, 
fell  |Nerced  with  many  wounds  beside  him).  He  exchanged 
his  red  for  black  and  my  pulpit.  His  doctrines  are  sound, 
and  his  sermons  short.  We  read  the  papers  together  over 
ow  wine.  Not  two  months  ago  we  r^d  bur  old  friend 
Howe's  glorious  deed  of  the  first  of  Jane.  We  were  tokl 
how  the  noble  Bawdon,  who  fought  with  us  at  Fort  Clinton, 
had  joined  the  Duke  of  York.:  and  to-day  his  rOTalJiigh- 
ness  is  in  full  retreat  bef  oile  Piob^ni :  and  he  and  my  son 
Hiles  have  taken  Vaitenoieones  fwnathingl  Ah,  parsoa! 
would  you  not  like  to  put  on  your  okL  S&ty>4hird  cost  1 
(though  I  doubt  Mrs.  Blake  could  never  make  the  faattixtS' 
and  button-holes  meet  again  over  your  lug  body).  The 
boys  were  acting  a  play  with  my  militia  sword:.  Oh  that 
I  weve  young  again,  Mr.  B3ak& !  that  I  bad  not  the  gout 
in  my  toe ;  and  I  would  saddle  Hosinante  and  ride  ba^k 
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into  tbe  world,  and  feel  the  pulem  beat  again,  and  fday 
a  little  of  life's  glorious  game  1 

The  last  *  kit '  wimh  I  saw  played,  w&a  gallantly  voa 
by  our  side ;  though  'tis  true  tbat  even  in  this  parti  the 
.^jnerioans  won  the  rubber'— our  people  guning  only  the 
ground  they  stood  on,  and  the  guns,  sbOTes,  and  ships 
which  they  captured  and  destroyed,  whitet  our  efforts  at 
leacue  weire  too  late  to  prevent  tlie  catastrophe  impending 
over  Burgoyne's  unfortunate  army.  After  one  of  those 
delays  which  oltoays  were  happening  to  ntard  our  plana 
and  weaken  the  blows  wtiidi  our  t^eta- intended  to  deliver, 
an  expedition  was  got  under  wi^  from  New  York  at  the 
close  of  the  month  of  September,  '77 ;  tiiat,  could  it  but 
have  advMiced  »  fortnight  etwlier,  might  have  saved  the 
doomed  force  of  Bin^oyne.  Sed  Dis  aliter  viavtn.  The 
delay  here  was  not  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  fault,  wbo  could 
not  leave  his  city  unprotected-;  but  the  winds  and  weather 
which  delayed  the  arrival  of  reinforoementa  i^ch  we  had 
long  awut^  from  E^glandi :  The  fleet  whicb.  brought  them, 
brought  us  long  and  fond  letters  from  home,  with  the  very 
last  news  of  the  children  under  the  care  of  their  good  Aunt 
Hetty  and  their  grandfather.  The  mother's  heart  y«amed 
towards  the  absent  young  ones.  She  made  me  no  re- 
proabhee  :  bat  I  eonld  read  herimportunitiee  in  her  siRzious 
eyes,. her  terrtwa  for  me,  and. her  longing  for  her  cluldFeo. 
'  Why  stay  longer  7 '  she  eetmed  to  say.  '  You  who  have 
no  calling-to  this  war,  .or  to  draw  the  swood  against  your 
coutitrynien — why  continue  to  imperil  yova  Me  and  my 
happiness  ? '  I  understood  ber  appeaL  We  were  tD.mter 
upon  no  immediate  service  of  danger ',  I  told  her  Sir  Henry 
was  only  going  to  accompany  the  expeditaon  £of  a  part 
of  the  way.  I  would  return  with  him,  the  reconnabaaace 
over,  and  Chtistmss,  please  Heaven,  should  ;8ee  dur  family 
wioe  more  united. in  England. 

A  foroe  of  three  thoueand  loeti,  indudii^  a^ccwple  of 
slender  raiments  of  Amedoan  X>oyaliets,  and  New  York 
Militaa  (with.which  latter  my  distinguished  relative.  Mi.  Will 
Esmond,  went>  as  captain),  was  embarited  at  Xew  York, 
and  omt  armamentsailed  up  the  noble  fiudson-river,  that 
presents  finer  aspecte  than  the  Hhine :  in  .£ur<^e  to  my 
itund;j'nor:waBany.fire  opened  .upon  us  fr(»a  those  beeUmg 
d^Ba  and  predipitnus  '' palisades',. as . th^  are  caUed,  by 
whi*4i  ««;suled ;  the  enemy,  strange  to  aay,  beipg  for  once 
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lUiaware  of '  the  movemeat-  we  contemplated.  Our  fiiBt 
landing  was  on  the  eastern  bank,  at  a  place  oalled  Ver- 
planch'  Pomt,  whence  the  Coagreea  teoopa  withdrew  after 
a  slight  rcBi^ARce,  thdr  leader,  the  tough  old  Putnam  (so 
famous  during  the  war),  supposing  that  our  march  was  to 
be  directed  towards  the  eastern  MghlMids,  by  which  we 
intended  to  penetrate  to  Burgoyne.  Putnam  fell  back  to 
occu^  these  paseee,  a  small  detachment  of  ours  being  sent 
forward  as  if  in  pursuit,  which  he  im^:iiLed  was  to  be 
ftdlowed  by  the  rest  of  our  force.  MeanwhUe,  before  day- 
light, two  theusand  meia  without  artillery  were  oanJed 
o^r  to  Stoney  Pdnt  on  the  western  f^ore,  opposite  Ver- 
plancks',  and  onder  a  great  hill  called  the  I>underbei^  by 
the  old  Dut^  lords  of  the  stream,  and  which  hangs  pre- 
oipitously  over  It.  A  little  stream  at  the  nortbem  base 
of  this  mountain  intersects  it  from  the  opposite  height  on 
which  Fort  Clinton  stood,  named  not  after  our  general, 
but  after,  one  of  the  two  gentlem«t  of  the  same  name, 
who  were  amongst  the  Oldest  and  most  respected  of  the. 
provincial  gentry  of  New  York,  and  who  were  at  thia 
moment  actually  in  command  against  Sir  Henry.  On  the 
ne^  height  to  Clinton  is  Fort  Montgomery ;  aiad,  behind 
tbem  rises  a  hill  called  Bear  Hill ;  whilst  at  the  opposite 
side  ot  the  magnificent .  straam  stands  '  Saint  Agony's 
Noee',  a  prodigious  pe^  indeed,  which  the  Duteh.  had 
quaintly  ohristoned. 

The  attaeks  on  the  two  forts  w«ffe  almost  simoltaDeous. 
Half  our  men  werq  detached  for  the  assai^t  on  Fort  Mont- 
gomei7,  under  tbe  brave  Camsbell,  who  fell  bef«e  bbe 
rampart:  Sir  Henry.-itbo  would  never  beout  ofdAnger 
where  he  could  find  it,  personally  led  the  lemaiiidBr ;  Mul 
hoped^  he  said,  that  we  should  have  better  liu^  than  bttaie 
the  Suliivain  Island.  A  path  led  Jip  tor  the  Dunderberg, 
8D  narrow  -as  scarcely  to  adnut  three  mea  atweast,  and  in. 
utter  silence  our  whole  force  scaled  it,  wondering  at  erery 
rugged  step  to  meet-  with  nO'  opposrti<».  -  The  enemy  had 
not  even'  kept  ^a  watch  -00  it ,''  nw  were  we  dsMtied  ontil 
we  were  deaoending  the  height,  at  the  base  of  which  we 
easily  di^i^rsed  a'  small. forcesemt  horrie^y  to  xtpptme  us. 
The  firing  wiiioh  here  took  plaoe  rendered  M  idea;  of  a 
surprise  impossible:  The  f(Kt  wiw  before  us.  With  such 
arms  as  the-troopa  had  in  tiiar  hands,  theyhad  toaBsanlt ; 
Etnd  i^lentiyaad  awHCljr,  in  t&eiaoe  ot  the  aitillery  playii^ 
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upon  them,  the  troops  aficended  the  hill.  The  zoBn  had 
orders  on  no  account  to  fire.  Taking  the  colours  of  the 
Sixty-third,  and  bearing  them  aloFt,  Sir  Henry  moanted 
with  the  Btortnerg.  l^e  place  vos  ho  ateep  that  the  men 
pushed  each  other  over  the  wall  and  throagh  th»  embrasuree ; 
and  it  was  there  that  Lieut«uu)t  Joseph  Blake,  the  father 
of  a  certain  Joseph  CUnton  Blake,  who  looks  with  the  eyes 
of  affection  on  a  Gertain  young  lady,  presenbed  himself  to 
the  living  of  Warrington  by  saviiig  the  life  of  the  unworthy 
patron  thereof. 

About  a  fourth  part  of  the  garcison,  as  we  were  told, 
escaped  out  of  the  fort,  the  rest  being  killed  or  wounded, 
or  remaining  our  prisoners  within  the  vWbs.  Port  M<»it- 
gomery  was,  in  like  manner,  stormed  and  taken  by  our 
people  ;  and,  at  night,  as  we  looked  down  from  the  heights 
where  the  king's  standard  had  been  just  planted,  we  were 
treated  to  a  splendid  illamination  in  the  rirer  below. 
Under  Fwt  Montgomery,  and  stretching  over  to  that  lofty 
promioenoe,  called  St.  Antony's  Nose,  a  boom  and  chain 
had  been  laid  with  a  vast  cost  and  labour,  behind  which 
several  American  frigates  and  galleys  were  anchored.  The 
fort  being  takwi,  these  ships  attempted  to  get  up  the 
river  in  the  darkness,  out  of  the  reach  of  guns,  which  they 
knew  must  destroy  them  in  the  morning.  But  the  wind 
was  unfairouraUe,  fuidesoape  was  found  to  be  imposi^ble. 
The  crews  therefore  took  to  the  boatfi,  and  so  landed, 
having  previou^y  set  the  ships  on  fire,  with  ^  their  aaHa 
set ;  and  we  beheld  these  magnificent  pyramids  of  flame 
burning  up  to  the  heavens  and  reflected  in  the  waters 
below,  until;  in  the  midst  of  prodigious  ex^dosions,  they 
sank  and  disi^>peared. 

On  the  n«xt  day  a  ^flementotreoameinfrom  tiie  enemy, 
to  inquire  as  to  tlie  state  of  hie  troops  l^t  wounded  or 
prisbnere  in  our  hands,  and  the  Continental  officer  brought 
me  a  note,  which  gave  me  a  strange  shock,  f<^  it  showed 
that  in  the  strug^  of  the  previous  evening  my  brother 
had  been  Migaged.  It  wm  dated  October  7,  from  Major- 
Qmeral  George  Clinton's  divisional  head  q«art«i!s,.  and  it 
stated  faviedy  that '  Colonel  H-.  Warrington,  .ot  the  Virginia 
fine,  hopes  that  Bir  Qeorge  Warrington  escaped  uxthurt  in 
tdte  assault  oL  lost  evening,  from  which  ike  (>)h^nfi]  himseU 
was  so  f ortanate  as  to  retire  without  the  leoafr  injury  *, 
6liv«  did  I  say  my  prayers  more  heartily,  and'  gratef idly 
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than  on  that  night,  devoutly  thanking  Heaven  that  my 
dearest  Imitbea:  was  spated,  and  makiiig  «  vow  at  tlie 
same  time  to  withdraw  out  of  the  fratricidal  contest,  into 
which  I  only  bad  entered  beoaose  Hraiour  and  Duty  seemed 
imperatively  to  call  me. 

I  own  I  felt  an  inexpressible  relief  when  I  had  come  to 
the  resolution  to  retire  and  betake  myself  to' the  peaceful, 
f^ade  of  my  own  vines  and  fig-trees  at  home.  I  longed, 
however,  to  see  my  brother  ere  I  returned.  Hid  asked,  and 
easily  obtained,  an  errand  to  tiie  camp  of  the  American 
General  Clinton  from  our  own  ohief.  The  head-quarters 
of  his  division  were  now  eome  miles  up  the  river,  and  a  boat 
and  a  flag  trf  truce  quickly  brought  me  to  the  point  where 
his  out-pickets  received  me  on  the  shore.  My  brother 
was  very  soon  with  me.  He  had  «miy  lately  joined  General 
Clinton's  division  with  letters  from  head-quuters  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  he  chanced  to  hear  aftfv  the  attack  on  Fort 
Clinton  that  I  had  been  present  daring  the  affair.  We 
passed  a  Inief  deUghtful  night  together ;  Mr,  Sody,  who 
^ways  followed  Hal  to  the  war,  cooking  a  feast  in  honour 
of  both  his  maaters.  There  was  hut  one  bed  of  straw  in 
the  hut  where  we  had  quarters,  and  Hal  and  I  slept  on  it, 
side  by  side,  as  we  had  don«  wheu'  we  were  boys.  We 
had  a  hundred  thingB  to  soy  regarding  past  times  and 
present.  His  kind  heart  ^addAied  when  I  told  him  of 
my  rescAve  to  retire  to  n^  acres  and  to  take  ofl  the  red 
coat  wfaii^  I  wore :  he  flnng  his  amns  round  it.  '  Praised 
be  God  ! '  said  he.  '  O  Heavens,  George  !  Wunk  what 
Blight  have  happened  had  we  met'  in  the  affair  two  nights 
ago  > '  And  be  turned  qiiite  pate  at  the  thought.  He 
eased  my  mind  with  reiSpect  to  our  mother.  She  was 
a  l»tter  Tory,  to  be  sure,  but  the'  chief' had  given  special 
iniunotiims  regarding  her  si^y.  'And  Riniiy'  (Hal's 
wife) '  watches  over  her,  Mid  she  is  as  good  as  a  company  ! ' 
cried  the  enthosiastio  husband.  '  Isn't  she  clever  t  &n't 
E^  handsome  ?  Isit't  she  good  ?  *  cries  Hal,  never,  fer- 
tunately^  waiting  for  a  repfy  to  ttieM  ardent  queries.  'And 
to  think  tdiat  I  was  nearly  marrying  Maria  once  !  O  mei^y  ! 
wiaat  an  esoape  I  hiad  ! '  he  added.  '  Hagan  prays  for  tbe 
king,  every saoniing and nightat Coatlewmd,  but  they  bolt 
tbe  docHB,  and  nobody  heorK  Gracious  powers  !  his  wife 
is  mxby  itafaeia  a  da^.;  and^  O  <}eorge  I  the  quanti^  she 
drinks  is  .  .  .'     But  why  teU  the  failingB  at  our  good 
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couain  ?  I  am  {d«a«ed  to  thitik  shelived  to  (kink  the  heahli 
of  King  Oeorge  l<»^[  itftbr  hift  Old.  Dominioa  .had  paaaed 
for  ever  from  his  aoeptre.    ' 

The.  momiim  oame  when  my  brief  missioa  to  thd  oamp 
was  ended,  and  the  truest  of  friends  andfondest  of  brothsiB 
accompanied  me  to  my  boat,  which,  lay  nmting  at  the 
riyer-side.  We  excbuiged  an  emhraoe  at  porting,  and  hia 
hand  held  mine  yet  for  a  moment  ere  I  stepped  into  the 
barge  which  boie  me  lapidLy  dovrw  the  stceam.  '  Shall 
I  see  thee  ooce  more,  deaiest  and  beet  companion  of  my 
youth  ? '  I  thought.  '  Amoogst  our  o^  Englishmen,  can 
I  evei;  hope  to  meet  with  a  friend like.tbee .?  When  hadat 
thou  ever  a  thought  th^  wa»  sot  kindly,  and  generous  ? 
Whenawi^,  oraposseS8ion,.butf<Hr  me  you  woUld  sacrifice 
it  ?.  How. brave  are  you,;aQd  bow  modest;  how  gsntie, 
and  how  stiwtg ;  how  simple,  uneelSsh,  and  humble  ;  how 
eager  to  see  others'  ment ;  bow  di£Bde«t  of  yaar  own  !  * 
He  stood  oa.  the  ^luveitill'  his  figure  igrew  dim  before  :me. 
There  was  tbwt  in  my  eyes.  w4nch  prerented  me  ff  om  beaii^ 
him  longer. 

Brilliant  as  Sir  Henry's  euooess  had  been,  it  WM  atdiieved, 
as  usual,  toolate  ;  and  served  but  afi.a  sm^  set-off  againat 
the  disaster '  of  Buxgoyne  which  enstted  immediately,-  and 
whioh  oar  adyahoe  was  uttflily  inadequate  t6  relieve.  Mors 
thim  one  seciet  messenger  waadispatohed  to.him  who 
oevw  reached  him,  and  of  w^m  <we  never  leambd  the 
fate.  Of  one  wretch  who  ofiercdto  cany  iatelligeace  to 
hi:!!,  and  whom  Sir  H^nry  dispalwhed  nith.  aletter  of  his 
own,  we  beard  the  mtseeable  doom.  Falling  in  with  some 
of  the  troops  .of  General  Gewge  Clintoa<  who.  Itappened  to 
be  in  red  uniform  (part  id  .the  prize  of  a  British  ahip's. 
tiaxgQ,  doubtless,  which  had  beefl  taktxi  by  AmMioao. 
privateei«),  the  spy  'thought  he  was  ii^  the  English  army, 
and  adyaaoed. towards  the  sentxies.  He  found  his  liafaikw 
too  late>  His  letter  was  .disaoyeiOd  i^b  him,  asd  he  had. 
to  die  fpr.bearii^it.  la.twnd*^  After  the  sucoess^atthe 
Forts,  occurred  the  grefat  disaster  at  Santioga,  vt  whidi  we 
cairied  the  dismal  partigularo  in  th^flaet  v^eb.  bore  oa 
ht>me.  I  am  afraid  tny  wife  twas.  k«sJ>1#.  [to  saoum  for  it. 
She  had  her  children ,  bee  father^  herisiatfii  to  re]nBit,:  and 
daily  and  nightly 'thanks.t*  pay^to,  Heurbn  that.had  brm^it 
her  husbaudsaleout'OfidEuiger  .  '.  .  . 


CHAPTER  XCn 

ttubbb  Tura  akd  tio-tkis 

»   I   describe,'  yoimg   folks, 

iiie  delights  of '  the  meeting 

Bbt  home,   and  the  mother's 

happiness  vrith  all  her  brood 

ODce   more   iHider   her   fond 

wings  ?    It  was  wrote  in  her 

Face,   and  aakoowledged  on 

her  knees.     Oar  house  wae 

luge  enough  for  all,  but  Annt 

Hetty  would  not  stay  in  it. 

Sw  said,  fairly,  that  to  resign 

her  mothtrhood  over  the  ^der 

children,  who  had  been  here 

for  nearly  tbreto  years,  cost 

her  too  ^wat  a  pang  *,    and 

she  could  not  bear  for  yet 

a  while  to  be  with  them,  and 

to  submit  to  take  tmly  the 

seotmd  place.    So  Ata  and  her 

father  went  away  to  a  house 

at  Bury  St.  iBdmonds,  not  far 

from  ns,  where  they  lived,  and  where  she  Bpoiied  her  eldest 

nephew  and  niece  in  private.    It  was.  the  year,  after  we 

came  home  that  Mr.'  B'      ■,  the- Jamaica  .p^teX|.  died, 

who  left  her  the  half  of  his  fortune ;    and  then  1-  htard, 

for  the  first  time,  how  the  worthy  genUwnaii  had  been 

greatly  enamoured  of  her  in  Jamaica,  and,  though  she  bad 

refused  him,  had  thus  shown  his  oomtaacy  to  her.    HeEtten 

knows  how  much  property  ol  Aunt  Hett^siMonsiear  Miles 

hath  already  devoured !  the  price  of  his  oanaaisaon  .and 

outfit ;    his  goigeooB  unifcxms ;    his  play-debts  and  little 

transactions  in  the  Mioohes  ;-^o  you  think,  driah,  I  do 

not  know  what  human  nature  is  ;  what  is  the  cost  of  Pall 

Mall  taverns,  pttite  lowpara,  play-— even  in  mitderation-'— 

at  the 'Gocoa-Tree';  abd  l^at  a  gentleman  cannot  purchase 

all  these  enjojrments  with  tbeifiv«  hundred:  a, year  wfaioh. 

I  allow  him!    Aunt.  &tty  declares  she'hBsimaiie  up.hsr 
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mind  to  be  an  old  maid.  '  I  made  a  vow  never  to  many 
until  I  could  find  a  man  as  good  as  my  dear  fatlier,'  she 
said ;  *  and  I  never  did,  Sir  George.  Xo,  my  dearest 
Tbeo,  not  half  aa  good ;  and  Sir  George  may  put  that  in 
hia  pipe  and  smoke  it.' 

And  yet  when  the  good  general  died  (calm,  and  full  of 
years,  and  glad  to  depart),  I  think  it  was  my  wife  who 
shed  tiie  most  tears.  '  I  weep  braaose  I  think  I  did  not 
love  him  enough,'  said  the  tender  creature  :  whereas  Hetty 
scarce  departed  from  her  oalm,  at  least  outwardly  and 
before  any  of  us ;  talks  of  him  constantly  still,  as  though 
he  were  alive ;  recalls  his  merry  sayings,  hiB  gentle,  kind 
ways  with  his  children  (when  she  brightens  up  and  looks 
herself  quite  a  girl  Eigain),  and  sitfi  cheerfully  looking  up 
to  the  slab  in  church  whii^  recco^  his  name  and  some 
of  his  virtues,  and  for  once  tells  no  lies. 

I  had  fancied,  sometimes,  that  my  brother  Hal,  for 
whom  Hetty  had  a  juvenile  passion,  alwa]^  ret^ned  a  hold 
of  her  heart ;  and  when  he  came  to  see  us,  ten  years  t^o, 
I  told  him  of  this  childish  romance  <^  Het's,  with  the 
hope,  I  own,  that  he  would  aSk  her  to  replace  Mrs.  Fanny, 
who  had  beeo  gatheied  to  her  fathers,  and  regarding  whtHU 
my  wife  (with  her  usual  propensity  to  consider  herself 
a  miserable  sfamer)  always  reproached  herself,  beoause, 
forsooth,  Ab  did  not  regret  ianny  enough.  Hal,  when 
he  came  to  us,  was  plunged  in  grief  about  her  loss  ;  and 
vowedthat  the  world  did  not  contain  such  another  woman. 
Our  dear  old  general,  who  was  still  in  life  then,  took  him 
in  and  homed  him,  as  he  had  done  in  the  happy  early  days. 
The  woaoen  played  him  the  very  same  tunes  which  he  had 
heard  wheoi  a  boy  at  Oakhurat.  Everybody's  heart  was 
very  soft  with  (dd  recoUectiona,  and  Harry  never  tired  of 
pooring  out  hie  griefs  and  hi»  recite  of  ms  wife's  virtues 
to  Hets  and  anon  of  talking  fimdly  about  his  dear  Aunt 
Lambert,  whom  he  loved  witJi  all  his  heart,  and  ^oaa 
praises,  you  may  be  sure,  were  welcome  to  the  faithful  old 
husband,  out  of  whose  thoughts  his  wife's  m«nory  was 
never,  I  beUeve,  absent  for  any  tiiree  wa^ng  minutes  of 
the  diy. 

Genect^  Hal  went  to  Paris  as  an  American  general 
officer  in.  hia  blue  and  yellow  (whidi  Mr.  Sox.  and  other 
geatlonunhad  hrou^t  imto.tad^on  here  likewise)^  and  was 
made  mueh  ,of  at  'Versailles,  althnu^  h«  was  presented  1^ 
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Abiiwieur  le  Marqoia  de  Lafayette  to  the  Most  ChriBtian 
king  and  queen,  who  did  not  love  Monsieur  le  Marquis. 
And  I  believe  a  marquise  took  a  taaay  to  the  Vii;ginian 
general,  tuid  would  have  married  him  out  of  hand,  had 
he  not  reeiated,  and  fled  back  to  England  and  Warrington 
and  Bury  again,  eapecially  to  the  Utter  place,  whe^re  the 
folks  would  listen  to  him  as  he  talked  about  bis  late  wife, 
with  an  endieas  patience  and  sympathy.  As  for  ua,  who 
bad  known  the  poor  pardon,  we  were  civil,  but  not  quite 
80  entburaastic  regarding  her,  and  rather  puzzled  some- 
times  to  answer  our  children's  questions  about  Uncle  Hal's 
angel  wife. 

The  two  generals  and  myself,  and  Captain  Miles,  and 
Parson  Blal^  (who  was  knocked  over  at  Monmouth,  the 
year  after  I  left  America,  and  came  home  to  change  his 
ooat,  and  take  my  living),  used  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
Revolution  over  our  bottle ;  and  the  paraon  used  to  cry, 
'  By  Jupiter,  general '  (he  compounded  for  Jupiter,  when 
be  laid  down  bis  military  halnt),  'you  are  the  Tory,  and 
Sir  George  is  the  Whig  !  He  is  always  finding  fault  with 
our  leaders,  and  you  ajie  for  ever  sta^din^/up  for  them ; 
and  when  I  prayed  for  the  king  last  Sunday,  I  heard  you 
following  me  quite  loud.' 

'  And  so  I  do,  Blake,  with  all  my  heart ;  I  can't  forget 
I  wore  his  coat,'  says  Hal. 

'Ah,  if  Wolfe  bad  been  aUve  for  twenty  years  more  ! ' 
says  lAmbert. 

Ah,  sir,*  cries  Hal,  '  you  should  hear  the  general  talk 
about  him ! ' 

'  What  general  ? '  says  I  (to  ves  him).  ^ 

'  My  general,'  says  HaJ,  standing  up,  and  filling  a 
bumper,  '  His  Escellaooy  General  George  Washington  t ' 

'  With  all  my  heart,'  pty  I ;  but  the  parson  loc^  as  if 
be  did  not  like  the  toast  or  the  claret. 

Hal  never  tired  in  speaking  of  his  general ;  and  it  was 
on  some  such  evening  of  friendly  oonveme,  that  be  told 
us  how  he  had  actually  heen  in  disgrace  with  this  general 
whom  he  loved  so  fondly.  Their  difiarenoe  seema  to  have 
been  about  Monsieur  le  Marqtiis  de  Xisfayette  before  men- 
tiimed,  who  played  such  a  fins  part  in  toetory  of  late, 
and  who  hath  so  suddenly  disappeared  out  ec  it.  His 
previous  rank  in  our  own  s^^ce,  and  hia  aoknowledged 
gallantry  during  the  war,  ou^t  to  have  aetmred-  Colonel 
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WaETiDgton's '  promotion  in  the  Oontmentol  army,  where 
B,  wfaipper-enapper  like  M.  de  Lafayette  had  font  to  arrive 
and  stroigbtway  to  be  oomplimested  by  Congress  with 
tile  rank  <^  major-general.  Hal,  with  the  freedom  of  an  old 
soldier,  had  expressed  himself  somen'hat  oontemptuously 
regarding  some  (rf  the  appointments  made  by  Congress, 
with  whom  all  sorts  of  mieerable  intrigues  and  cabals 
were  set  to  work  by  unscnipuloaa  offittera  greedy  of  pro- 
motion. Mr.  Warrington,  imitating  perhaps  in  this  IAm 
example  of  his  now  illuetriouB  friend  of  MouAt  Vernim, 
afFect«d  to  make  the  war  en  gerUilhomme ;  took  his  pay, 
to  be  sure,  but  spent  it  upon  comforts  and  clothing  for 
his  men  ;  and  as  for  rank,  declared  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
earthly  ooncam  to  him,  and  that  he  would  as  soon  serve 
as  colonel  as  in  any  highw  grade.  No  doubt  he  added 
contemptuous  remarks  r^arding  certain  general  officers 
of  Congress  army,  their  origin,  and  the  causes  of  their 
advancement :  notably  he  was  very  angry  about  the  sudden 
promotion  of  the  young  French  lad  just  named — the  marquis, 
as  they  loved  to  call  him-^in  the  Kepubhcan  army,  and 
■who,  by  the  way,  was  a  prodigious  favourite  of  the  Chief 
himself.  There  were  not  three  officers  in  the  whole  Con- 
tinental force  (after  poor  madcap  Lee  wae  taken  prisoner 
and  disgraced)  who  could  speak  the  marquis's  languf^e, 
so  that  Hal  could  judge  the  young  major-geneiral  more 
closely  and  famili&rly  than  oth^  gentlemen,  Inckidii^; 
the  commander-in-chief  himself.  Mr.  Washingt^m  good- 
naturedly  Fattid  friend  'Hal  for  being  jealous  of  the  beardless 
commander  of  Auvei^e ;  was  himself  not  a  little  pleased 
by  the  filial  regard  and  profound  veneration  which  the 
enthtisiastie  young  nobleman  always  showed  for  him; 
and  had,  moreover,  the  very  best  pt^tic  reasons  for  treating 
the  liMtrquia  with  friendship  and  favour. 

Meanwhile,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  the  comtnander- 
in-chief  was  most  urgently  pvessiag  Oolonel  Warrington's 
promoti<Mi  Upon  Congress  ;  and,  as  if  his  difficulties  before 
theetiemy  wem  not  enough,  he  being  at  this  hard  time 
of  winter  entrenched  at  Valley  Forge,  commanding  five 
or  six  thousand'  tosh  at  t^  most,  almost  without  fir«, 
blankets^  food;  or  atumunitioH,  in  theifaoe  of  Sn  Wiffiam 
Howe's  army,  Which  waa  perfec%^  appointed,  and  three 
times  as  £rtim«^ua  as  bis  own  ;  as  if,I  say,  thi8  tfifficntly 
""«  not  enough- to :  tiy  Mm,  he  had  farther  to  encoantw 
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tbe  cowardly  -  dntrnat  of  Congress,  and  insubordmatioii 
and  coasprnoy  amot^sti  tte-  officers  in  his  awn  oamp, 
Ihiring  the  awivl  winter  of  '77,  when  one  blow  struck  by 
the  sluggard  at  the. head  of  the  British  fozoes  might  have 
ended  the  war,  and  all  wob  doubt,  oonfuaion,  deq)aii:  in 
the  opposite  oamp  (sa-ve  in  one  indomitable  breast  alone), 
my  brother  bad  an  i&termw  with  the  Chief,  which  he 
h&B  subsequently  deecribed  to  me,  and  of  which  Hal  could 
never  speak  without,  giving  way  to  deep^  emotiMi.  Mr. 
Washington  bad  won  no  such  triumph  as  that  whiob  t^ 
dare-devil  courage  of  Arnold  and  the  el^;aiat  imbecility 
ot  Bni^yne  bad  prasared  for  Gates  and  the  northeom 
army.  Save  in  one  or  two  minor  ^icountere,  which 
proved  how  daring  his  bravery  wbs«  and  how  unceasing 
nia  watchfnlneee.  General  Washington  had  met  with 
defeat  after  defeat  from  an  «iemy  in  all  points  bis  su^rior. 
The  Congress  mistrusted  him^  .  Many  an  officer  m  his 
own  oamp  hated  him.  Those  who  had  been  disappointed 
in  ambition,  those  who  had  been  detected  in' peculation, 
those  whose  seliiahness  or  incapacity  his  honest  eyeS  bad 

Siied  out, -^wereall.  more  or  less  in  league  against  him. 
ates  was  thechie^  to^mards  wh<Mn  the  maXcontents  turned. 
Mr.  Gates  was  the  only  genius  fit  to  conduct  tbe  war ; 
and  with  a  Taingloriouaness,  which  he  afterwards  gener> 
ooely  owned,  he  did  nob.  rduse  IJw  homage  which  wa£ 
paid'  bim^. 

To  show  ho^  dreadful  were  the  ^troubles  ajid  anxieties 
with  which  General  Washington  had  to  contend,  I  may 
msiitioa  what  at  this  tinie  wa8:caUed  the  '  CofiwayCabal  . 
A  certain  Irishman— a  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis,  and  an 
officer  in  the  Freneb  service — airived  in  America  early 
in  tbe  year  '77  in  quest  of  mihtaiy  em^oymeot.  He  was 
speedily  appointed  to  tiie  rank  ot  brigadier ;  and  conld 
not  be  oontented,  f  orsoifttb,  without  on  immediate  promotion 
to  be  major-general^ 

Mr.  G.  bod'frienda  ati  Coi^r^sa,  who,  as  the  gmbraUin- 
chief  was  inf  iBmed,  had  piom^ed  him  his  speedy  pmonotion. 
General  Washington' rotncuiBtratedf'rMireaeaiting  th&injus* 
tdce  of  promotihg  to  the  highest  rank  the  youngest  brigadier 
in  the  service ;  and  wMlst  the:  matbac  was  pending,  was 
put  in  possession  of  a  letter  from  Conway  to  General 
Uates,  iriiom 'he 'OompCmmtedi.L'sayingt  that  'Heaven 
had  been  datermined  to  save  AKMrioa,  (x  a. weak  general 
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and  bad  oouncillora  would  have  ruined  it'.  The  genM^ 
encl<»ed  the  note  to  Mr.  Gk>Dway,  witihoat  a  word  <^  com- 
ment ;  and  Conway  offered  his  resignati<Hi,  whioh  was 
refused  by  Congreas,  wio  appointed  him  inapec tor-general 
of  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  majofgaBeral. 

'  And  it  was  at  this  time,'  aays  Harry  (with  many  pas- 
sionate exclamationa  indioating  his  rage  with  himsetf 
and  hia  admiration  c£  hia  leader),  'when,  by  HeaveiuB,  the 
glorious  Chief  was  oppressed  by  troufalea  enough  to  drive 
ten  thousand  men  mad— ^that  I  must  interfere  with  my 
jealouBies  about  the  Frenchman  j  I  had  not  said  muoh, 
only  some  nonsense  to  Greene  ajid  Cadwalader  about 
getting  some  frogs  against  the  Frenchman  came  to  diDA 
with  us,  and  having  a  bagful  (£  marquises  over  from  Paris, 
as  we  were  not  able  to  command  oareelves  ; — but  I  should 
have  known  the  ohief's  troablee,  and  that  he  had  a  better 
head  than  mine,  and  might  have  had  the  grace  to  h<dd 
my  tongue. 

'  For  a  while  the  general  said  nothing,  but  I  could  remark, 
by  the  coldness  lA  his  demeanour,  that  eomething'  had 
occurred  to  create  a  schism  between  him  and  me.  Mib. 
Washington,  who  had  come  to  ctunp,  also  saw  that  Bome- 
thing  was  wrong.  Women  have  artful  ways  of  soothing 
men  and  finding  their  seorets  out.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  should  have  ever  tried  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  general's 
displeasure,  for  I  am  as  proud  as  he  is,  and  besides  '  (says 
Hal)  'irtien  the  Chief  is  angry,  it  was  not  pleasant  coming 
near  him,  I  can  promise  you.'  My  bro&er  was  indeed 
subjugated  by  his  old  friend,  and  obeyed  him  and  bowed 
before  him  as  a  boy  before  a  sohoolmaflter. 

'At  last,'  Hal  resumed,  'tSie.  Waabington  found  cot 
the  mystery.  "  ^eak  to  me  alter  dinner,  CbbHiel  Hal," 
says  she.  "  Come  out  to  the  parade-ground,  before  the 
diningrhouse,  and  I  will  tdj  you  all."  I  left  a  hoJI-floore 
of  general  officers  and  brigadiers  drinking  round  the 
genera's  table,  and  found  Mrs.  Waahii^ton  waiting  for  me. 
She  then  told  me  it  wa«  the  speech  I  had  made  abont  the 
box  of  marquises,  with  which  the  general  was  offended. 
"I  ^Hnild  not  have  heeded  it  in  another,"  he  hod  sud, 
"but  I  never  thou^t  Harry  W«rtiDgton,  would  have 
joined  against  me." 

'I  had  to  wait  on -him  for  tike  word  thatn^ht,  aod 
*n«Dd  him   alone  at  hii   taUe.     "  Caa  your  ©wsellency 
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give  me  ftve  miimtea'  time  ¥ "  I  said,  with  ray  heart 
m  my  mouth.  *'  Yes,  eurely,  sir,"  sajrs  he,  pointioig  to 
the  other  chair,  "  will  yoa  ploue  to  be  seated  ?  '- 

'  "  It  used  not  always  to  be  sir  and  Colonel  Warrington, 
between  me.and  your  exoellency,"  I  said. 
^    '  He  said,  calmly,  "  The  timee  are  altered."  - 

' "  Et  DOS  mutamur  in  illis,"  says  I,  "Times  and 
people  are  both  changed." 

'     You  had  some  business  with  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

' "  Am  I  speaking  to  the  conanander-in-chifef  or  to  my 
old  friend  t  "  I  asked. 

'He  looked  at  ma  gravely.  "Well,— to  both,  air,"  he 
said.     "  Pray  sit,  Harry." 

'  "  If  to  General  W^nii^on,  I  tell  his  excellenoy  that  I, 
and  many  officers  of  this  army,  are  not  well  pleased  to  see 
a  boy  of  twenty  made  a  major-general  over  us,  because 
he  is  a  marquis,  and  because  he  can't  speak  the  English 
language.  &  I  speak  to  my  old  friend,  I  have  to  say  that 
he  has  shown  me  very  little  of  trust  or  friendship  for  the 
last  few  weeks  ;  and  that  I  have  no  desire  to  ait  at  your 
table,  and  have  impertinent  remaiks  made  by  oihem  there, 
of  the  way  in  which  bis  ezoellenoy  turns  his  back  on  me." 

' "  Which  eharge  shall  I  take  first,  Harry  ?  "  he  aeked, 
taming  his  chair  away  from  the  table,  and  crossing  his 
le^  as  if  ready  for  a  talk.  "  Yon  are  jea^us,  as  I  gather, 
about  the  marquis  ?  " 

'"Jealous!  sir,"  says  I;  "an  aide  de  camp  of  Mr. 
WoKe  is  not  jealous  of  a  Jack-a-dandy  who,  five  years  ago, 
was  being  whipped  at  school !  " 

* "  You  yourself  declined  higher  rank  than  that  which 
you  hold,"  says  the  chief,  turning  a  little  red. 

* "  But  I  never  bargained  to  have  a  ma<»roni  marquis 
to  oommand  me  1 "  I  cried ;  "I  wiU  not,  for  one,  carry 
the  young  gentleman's  orders ;  and  since  Congress  and 
your  excellency  chooses  to  take  your  generals  out  of  tiio 
nursery,  I  shall  humbly  ask  leave  to  mign,  and  retire 
to  my  plantation." 

'  "  Ito,  Harry ;  that  is  true  friendship  !  "  says  the  chief, 
with  a  gentleness  that  sulprised  me.  "  Now  tjiat  your 
old  f rioid  k  in  a  difficulty,  'tis  sorely  the  best  time  to 
leave  him." 

'"  Sir  !  "  says  I. 

'"  Do  as  so  many  of  the  rest  are  doing,  Mx.  Warrington. 
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Et  tu,  Brvte,  as  the  play  flays.  Well,  well,  Harry  !  I  did 
not  think  it  of  you  ;  but,  at  least,  you  are  in  the  fashion." 

'  "  You  askfitl  which  charge  you  ebould  take  first  ? " 
I  Siud. 

'  "  Oh,  the  promotion  of  the  marquis  ?  I  reccnnmeiHled 
the  appointment  to  GongresB,  n6  doubt ;  and  you  and 
other  gentlemen  disapprove  it." 

'  "  I  have  spoken  for  myself,  sir,"  says  I. 

'  "  If  you  take  me  in  that  tone.  Colonel  Warrington, 
I  hare  nothing  to  aiiaw«E  1 "  saye  the  chief,  rising  up 
very  fiercely ;  "  and  presume  that  1  can  reoommend 
ofiicers  for  promotion  withoat  asking  your  previous  beuic- 
tion." 

'  "  Being  on  that  tone,  sir,"  says  I,  "  let  me  reapectfully 
ofier  my  resignation  to  your  ezc^enoy,  fonDOing  my 
desire  to  resign  upon  the  fact,  that  CongiesB,  at  your 
excellency's  recommendatitHi,  ofiers  its  highest  ocMomaDds 
to  boys  of  twenty,  who  are  scarcely  even  aCqvainted  with 
our  language."  And  I  rise  up  and  zoake  Ms  excellency 
a  bow. 

'  "  Great  Heavms,  Harry  !  "  he  cries — (about  this 
marquis's  ajmointmeRt ;  he  was  beat^i,  that  was  the  fact, 
and  he  could  not  rejJy  to  me) — "  Can't  you  believe  that 
in  this  critical  time  of  our  affairs,  tliere  are  reasona  iriiy 
special  favours  should  be  shown  to  the  first  Frenchman 
rf  distinctioii  who  cornea  amongst  us  7  " 

' "  No  doubt,  sir.  If  your  excellency  acknowledges 
that  Monsieur  de  Lafayette's  merits  Itave  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question." 

* "  I  acknowledge  or  deny  nothing,  eic ! "  eays  the  general, 
with  a  stamp  of  his  foot,  and  looking  as  though  be  could 
be  terribly  angry  if  he  would.  "  Am  I  here  to  be  catechized 
by  you  ?  Stay.  Hark,  Harry  !  I  speak  to  you  as  a  man 
of  the  worid — ^nay,  as  an  old  frigid.  This  appointment 
humiliates  you  and  others,  you  say  ?  Se  it  so  I  Must 
we  not  bear  humihation  along  with  the  other  bortitens 
and  griefs  for  the  sake  d  our  country?,  It  is  no  more 
just  perhaps  that  the  marquis  e^ouM  be  set  over  you 
gentlemen,  than  that  your  Prince  FerdinAnd  or  your 
Prince  of  Wales  at  home  should  have  a  «ottim&nd  over 
veterans.  But  if  in  appointing  this  young  nObleman  we 
please  a  whole  nation,  and  bring  ourselves  twenty  miUions 
of  alliea,  will.y6u  and  other  gentlemen  «ulk  because  we  do 
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him  honour  T  'Tis  easy  to.  »ieer  at  him  (though,  believe 
me,  the  marquia  has  many  more  merito  than  you  ^low 
him) ;  to  my  mind  it  were  more  generouB  ae  well  as  more 
polite  of  Harry  Warrington  to  welcome  this  stranger  for 
the  sake  of  the  prodigious  benefit  our  country  may  draw 
fiom  him — not  to  laugh  at  his  peculiarities,  but  to  aid  bim 
and  help  his  ignorance  by  your  experience  as  an  old  soldier  : 
that  ia  what  I  would  do— that  is  the  pMrt  I  expected  of 
thee — for  it  is  the  generous  and  the  manly  one,  Harry  : 
but  you  choose  to  join  my  enemioe,  and  when  I  am  in 
trouble  you  say  you  will  Jeave  me.  That  is  why  I  have 
been  hurt :  that  is  why  I  have  been  eold.  I  thought  I  might 
count  on  your  friendship — and — and  you  can  tell  whether 
I  was  right  or  no.  I  reUed  on  you  as  on  a  brother,  and  you 
come  and  tell  me  yon  will  resign.  Be  it  so !  Being  em- 
barked in  this  contest,  by  God's  will  I  will  see  it  to  an  end. 
You  are  not  the  first,  Mr.  Warringtcm,  has  left  me  on  the 
way." 

'  He  spoke  with  so  much  tenderness,  and  as  he  spoke 
his  face  wore  such  a  look  of  unfaappinefls,  that  an  extreme 
remorse  and  fMty  seiifid  me,  and  I  called  out  I  know. not 
what  incoherent  expressions  regarding  old  times,  and 
vowed  that  if  he  woudd  say  the  word,  I  never  would  leave 
him.  You  never  loved  him,  George,'  says  my  brother, 
turning  to  me,  '  but  I  did  beycrad  all  mortal  men ;  and, 
though  I  am  not  clever  like  you,  I  think  my  instinct  was 
in  tfcS  right.    He  has  a  greatness  not  a^roached  by  other 

'  I  don't  say  no,  brothert'  said  I,  '  now.' 

'  Qreatneas,  pooh  I '  says  the  parson,  growling  over  his 
wine. 

'  We  walked  into  Mrs.  Washingt<»i's  tea-room  arm-in- 
arm,'  Hal  resumed,  '  ehe  looked  \xp  quite  kind,  and  saw 
we  were  friends.  "  Is  it  all  over.  Colonel  Haizy  ?  "  she. 
whispered.  "  I  know  he  has  applied  ever  so  often  about 
your  promotion — n-" 

' "  I  never  will  take  it,"  says  I.  "  And  that  is  how 
I  came  to  do  penapce,"  says  Hapy,  telling  me  the  st^wy, 
"  with  Lafayette  the  next  wint»."  (Hal  could  imitate 
the  Frenchman  veiy  well.)  "  I  will  go  weez  keem,".  says  I. 
"I  know  the  way  to  Quebec,  and  whan  we  are  not  in 
action  with  Sjr  Guy,  I  can  hear  hi^  excieUenoy  the  major- 
general  say  hia  lesson."     Here  was  no  fight,  you  know : 
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tre  could  get  do  amy  to  act  in  C&nsda,  and  retained  to 
head- quarters;  and  what  do  you  think  disturbed  the  French- 
man  most  f  The  idea  that  people  wonld  laugh  at  him, 
because  his  command  had  come  to  nothing.  Md  bo  they' 
did  laugh  at  him,  and  almost  to  his  face  too,  Mid  who 
could  help  it  ?  K  our  cbM  had  any  weak  point  it  was 
this  marquis. 

'  After  our  little  difference  we  became  a«  ^:eat  friends 
as  before— if  a  man  may  be  s^d  to  be  friends  with  a 
sov^^ign  prince,  for  as  such  I  somdiow  could  not  help 
regarding  the  general :  and  one  night,  wh^i  we  bad  sat 
the  company  out,  we  talked  of  old  times,  and  the  j<^ 
days  of  sport  we  had  together  both  before  and  after  Srad- 
dook's  ;  and  that  pretty  duel  you  were  near  having  when  we 
were  boys.  He  laughed  about  it,  and  said  he  never  saw  a 
man  look  more  wicked  and  more  bent  on  killing  tiian  you  did : 
"  And  to  do  Sir  Creorge  justice,  I  think  he  has  hated  me  ever 
since,"  says  the  chief.  "  Ah  !  "  he  added,  "  an  open  enemy 
I  can  face  readily  enongh.  "Tis  the  secret  foe  who  canses 
the  doubt  and  anguish  !  We  have  sat  with  more  than  one 
at  my  table  to-day  to  whom  I  am  obliged  to  show  a  face 
of  civility,  whose  hands  I  must  take  when  they  are  o£fei«d, 
though  I  know  they  are  stabbing  my  reputation,  and  axe 
eager  to  pull  me  down  from  my  place.  You  spoke  bat 
lat^y  of  being  humiliated  because  a  junior  was  s6t  over 
yon  in  command.  What  humiliation  is  yours  compared 
Co  mine,  who  have  to  play  the  farce  of  welcome  to  these 
traitors ;  who  have  to  bear  the  neglect  of  Congress,  and 
see  men  who  have  insnlted  me  promot«d  in  my  own  army  T 
If  I  consulted  my  own  fedings  as  a  man,  would  I  craitinue 
in  this  command  ?  You  £iow  whether  my  temper  is 
naturally  warm  or  not,  and  whether  as  a  private  gentleman 
I  should  be  Hkdy  to  suffer  such  shghts  and  outrages  aa 
are  put  upon  me  daily ;  but  in  the  advancement  of  the 
sacred  cause  in  which  we  are  engE^ed,  we  have  to  endure 
not  only  hardship  and  danger,  but  calumny  and  wrong, 
and  may  God  give  us  strength  to  do  our  duty  1 "  And 
then  the  general  showed  me  the  papers  regarding  the  affair 
of  that  fellow  Conway,  whom  Congress  promoted  in  ^ite 
of  the  intrigue,  and  down  whose  black  throat  John  Cad- 
walader  sent  tiie  best  ball  he  ever  fired  in  his  life. 
_  '  And  it  was  here,"  said  Hal,  oonoluding  his  stoiy,  '  aH 
■  <'V}ked  at  the  Clnel  taking  ait  night  in  t£e  silenoe  of  the 
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camp,  and  remembered  hov  l<Hiely  he  was ;  what  an 
awful  reeponsibility  lie  carried ;  how  apiea  and  traitots 
were  eating  out  of  his  dish,  and  an  enemy  lay  in  front 
of  him  who  might  at  any  time  overpower  him,  that  I 
thought,  "  Suie,  thiB  is  Ito  greatest  man  now  in  the  world ; 
and  /wba,t  a  wretoh  I  am  to  tlunk  of  my  jsalousies  and 
aimoyances,  whilst  he  ib  walking  aerendy  under  hie  immense 
ciu«s !  "  ' 

'  We  talked  but  now  <rf  Wolfe,"  said  I.  '  HSre,  mdeed, 
ia  a  greater  than  Wolfe.  To  ^idure  is  greater  than  to  dare  ; 
to  tire  out  hostile  fortune  ;  to  be  daunted  by  no  difficulty  ; 
to  keep  heart  when  all  ha.ve  losb  it ;  to  go  throu^  intrigue 
spotless ;  and  to  forgo  eren  ambiticm  when  the  end  is 
gained.  Who  oan  say  this  is  not  greatness,  or  show  the 
other  Englishman  who  has  achieved  so  much  ?  ' 

'  I  wonder.  Sir  Geoige,  yon  did  not  take  Mr.  Washington's 
side,  attd  wear  the  blue  and  buS  yours^,'  grumbles  Parson 
Blake. 

'  Yon  and  I  thou^t  acaiiet  most  becoming  to  onr  com- 
plexion, Joe  Blake  I '  says  Sir  George.  '  ^d  my  wife 
thinks  there  would  not  have  been  room  for  two  such  great 
inen  on  one  side.' 

'  Well,  at  any  rate,  you  were  better  than  that  odious, 
swearing,  crazy  General  Lee,  who  was  second  in  oommaod  ! ' 
cries  Lady  Warrington.  '  And  I  am  certain  Mr.  Washington 
never  oould  write  poetry  and  tr^edies  as  you  can !  What 
did  the  general  say  about  George's  tragedies,  Harry  ? ' 

Harry  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter  (ii^  wliich,  of  course, 
Mr.  Miles  must  join  l^s  uncle). 

'  Well ! '  says  he,  '  it's  a  fact  that  Hagan  read  one  at 
my  house  to  the  general  and  Mrs.  Washington  and  several 
more,  and  they  all  fell  sound  asleep  !  * 

'  He  never  liked  my  husband,  that  is  the  truth ! '  says. 
Theo,  tossing  up  her  head, '  and  'bis  all  the  more  magnani< 
mous  of  Sir  George  to  speak  sowell  of  him.' 

And  then  Hal  tcdd  how,  his  battles  over,  bis  country 
(reed,  his  great  work  of  liberation  complete,  the  general 
laid  down  his  victorious  sword,  and  met  bis  x^omrades  oi 
the  army  in  a  k,st  adieu.  The  last  British  Bohyer  had 
quitted  the  shore  of  the  Republic,  and  tho  coimnander- 
inrohief  proposed  to  learve  New  Ywk  for  AnnapohA,  wher« 
Congress  was  stttit^,  and  tJiere  resign  his  commission, 
Abont  noon,  «n  the  tth  Secember,  a  barge  was  in  waiting 
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at  Whitehall  Feny  to  convey  him  aeross  the  Hadscm. 
The  chiefs  of  the  army  aasenbled  at  a  t»Tera  nea>r  the  feny, 
and  there  the  general  joined  them.  SeMom  as  he  ehowed 
his  emotdOD  outwardly,  oa  this  day  he  could  not  disguise 
it.  He  filled  a  glasa  of  wine,  and  aaid,  '  I  bid  you  farewell 
with  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  and  wish  your 
latter  days  may  be  as  proq>erou8  and  happy  aa  those 
past  have  been  glorious  and  honourable.'  Then  he  <baDk 
to  them.  '  I  cannot  come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave,' 
he  said,  '  but  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  each  oome  and 
shi^  me  by  the  hand.' 

General  Knox,  who  waa  nearest,  came  forward,  and 
the  chief,  with  tears  in  bis  eyee,  embraced  him.  The 
others  came,  erne  by  one,  to  Mm,  and  took  their  leave 
without  a  word.  A  line,  of  infantry  was  formed  from 
the  tavern  to  the  ferry,  and  the  general,  with  his  ofScers 
following  him,  walked  silently  to  the  water.  He  stood 
up  in  the  barge,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  waving  a  farewell. 
And  bis  comradee  remained  bareheaded  on  the  shore  till 
their  leader's  boat  was  out  d  view. 

As  Harry  epeaks  very  low,  in  the  grey  of  evening,  with 
sometimes  a  break  in  his  voice,  we  all  sit  touched  and 
silent.     Hetty  goes  up  and  kisses  her  father. 

*  You  tell  us  of  otl^rs.  General  Harry,'  die  says,  pasrang 
ar  bfuidkerchief  across  her  eyes, '  of  Marion  and  Sumpter, 
of  Greene  and  Wayne,  and  Rawdcu  and  CtMnwalUs,  too, 
but  you  never  mention  Colonel  Warrington  ! ' 

'  My  dear,  he  will  tell  you  his  story  in  private  I '  whispers 
my  wife,  clinging  to  her  sister,  '  and  you  can  write  it  for 
him.' 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  My  lady  Theo  and  her  husband 
too,  I  own,  catching  the  infection  from  her,  never  would 
let  Harry  rest,  until  we  had  coaxed,  wheedled,  and  ordered 
him  to  ask  Hetty  in  marriage.  He  obeyed,  and  it  was 
she  who  now  declined.  '  She  had  always,'  she  said,  '  the 
truest  regard  for  him  from  the  dear  old  times  when  they 
had  met  aa  almost  children  together.  But  she  would 
never  leave  her  father.  When  it  pleased  God  to  take  him, 
she  hwed  she  would  be  too  old  to  think  of  bearing  any  othex 
same  but  her  own,  Harly  should  have  her  lore  always 
as  the  best  of  brothers ;  and  as  George  and  Theo  have 
such  a  nursery  full  of  children,'  adds  Hester,  'we  must 
•^"'W  our  love  to  than,  by  saving  for  the  young  ones.'     She 
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sent  him  her  anaww  in  writing,  leaving  home  on  a  visit 
to  friends  at  a  distance,  as  though  she  wvuld  have  bim 
to  onderstuid  that  her  deoiBion  was  final.  As  sucii  Hal 
received  It.  He  did  not  break  his  heart.  Cupid's  arrows, 
ladies,  don't  bite  veiy  deep  into  the  tou^  skms  of  gentle- 
men of  our  age  ;  thoi^h,  to  be  sure,  at  the  time  of  which 
I  write,  my  orother  was  still  a  young  man,  being  little 
more  than  fifty.  Aunt  Heb  is  now  a  staid  little  lady 
with  a  voice  of  which  years  have  touched  the  sweet 
chords,  and  a  head  which  Time  has  powdered  over  with 
silver.  There  are  days  when  she  lo^^a  aurpriaingly  young 
and  blooming.  Ah  me,  my  dear,  it  seems  but  a  little 
while  since  the  hair  was  golden  brown,  and  the  cheeks 
as  fresh  aa  roses  I  And  then  came  the  bitter  blast  of  love 
tmreqnited  which  withered  them  ;  and  that  long  loneliness 
of  heart  which,  they  say,  follows.  Why  should  Theo  and 
I  have  been  so  happy,  and  thou  bo  lonely  1  Why  should 
my  meal  be  garnished  with  love,  and  spread  with  plenty, 
w^ile  yon  solitary  outcast  sfaivera  at  my  gate  !  I  bow  my 
head  numbly  before  the  Diqtenser  of  pain  and  poverty, 
wealth  and  health  ;  I  feel  sometimes  as  if,  for  me  prizes 
which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  me  unworthy,  I  did  not 
dare  to  be  grateful.  But  I  hear  the  voices  of  my 
childrNi  in  their  garden,  or  look  up  at  their  motiher  from 
my  book,  or  perhaps  my  sick-bed,  and  my  heart  fills  with 
instinotiTe  gratitude  towards  the  bountiful  Heaven  that 
has  so  blest  me 

Since  my  oocession  to  my  nncle's  title  and  estate  my 
intercourse  with  my  good  cousin  J^oid  Castlewood  had 
been  very  rare.  I  had  always  supposed  him  to  be  a  follower 
of  the  winning  side  in  politics,  and  was  not  a  Uttle  astonished 
to  hear  of  lus  sudden  appearance  in  opposition.  A  dis- 
appcnntment  in  respect  to  a  place  at  Ckiurt,  of  which  he 
pretended  to  have  had  some  promise,  waa  partly  the 
occasion  ol  his  rupture  with  the  ministry.  It  is  said  that  the 
most  August  Person  in  the  realm  had  fiatly  refused  to 
receive  into  the  r-y-1  household  a  nobleman  whose  charaotea' 
was  so  notoriously  bod,  and  whose  exampk  (so  the  August 
Objector  waa  pleaaed  to  say)  woulfl  ruin  and  corrupt  any 
respectable  firauly.  I  heard  ot  the  Castlewoods  during  our 
travels  in  Europe,  and  t^t  the  mania  for  play  had  again 
seized  upon  his  lordship.    His  impaired  fortunes  having 


been  retrieved  by  the  prudeouie  of  bis  wife  fuid  fstfaer-in- 
law,  behad  agaui  begun  to  dissipate  bis  income  at  hombre 
and  lansquwet.  There  were  tales  <rf  maipoaotioefi  in.  which 
he  had  been  discovered,  ajid  even  of  chastieement  in9iot«d 
upon  him  by  the  victims  of  bis  unscFupuloua  arts.  His 
wife's  beauty  and  freshness  faded  eaxly  ;  we  met  but  (xice 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  Lady  Castlawood.  besought  my 
wife  to  go  and  see  her,  tuid-  affiiated  T>ady  Warrington's 
kind  heart  by  stories  d  the  neglect  and  outrage  of  which 
her  unfortunate  husband  was  guilty.  We  were  willing 
to  receive  these  as  some  excuse  and  palliation  for  tbe  un> 
happy  lady's  own  conduct.  A  notorious  adventurer, 
gambler,  and  spadasain,  calling  himself  the  Chevalier  de 
Barry,  and  said  to  be  a  relative  of  the  mistress  ot  the 
French  king,  but  afterwards  turning  out  to  be  an  Irishman 
of  low  extraction,  was  in  constant  attendance  upcoi  the 
eaii  and  ooustess  at  this  tinie,  and  conspiooous  for  the 
audacity  of  his  lies,  the  extravagance  of  his  play,  and 
somewhat  mercenary  gallantry  towaiids  the  other  sex, 
and  a  ferocious  bravo  courage,  whioh,  however,  failed 
him  on  one  or  two  awkward  occasions,  if  common  report 
8wd  true.  He  subsequently  married,  aitd-  rendered  miser- 
able, a  lady  of  title  and  fortune  in  Englaod.  The  poor 
little  American  lady^s  interested  union  with  Lord  Caatlewood 
was  scarcely  more  happy. 

I  remember  our  littie  Miles's  infantile  envy  being  excit«d 
by  learning  that  Lord  Castlewood's  second  soa,  a  child 
a  few  months  younger  than  himself,  was  already  an  ensign 
on  the  Irish  eBtablWunent,  whose  pay  t^e  fond  parents 
reguWIy- drew.  This  piece  of  preferment  my  lord  must 
have  got  f<»'  his  cadet  whilst  he  waa  on  good  terms  with 
the  minister,  during  whioh  period  of  favour  Will  Esmond 
was  also  shifted  oS  to  Nev  York-  Whilst  I  was  in  America 
myself,  we  read  in  an  English  joumai  that  Captain  Cluurke 
Esmond  had  resigned  bra  commiaaioo  in  Ms  Majesty's 
service,  as  not  Wishing  to  take  up  'arms  against  the  country- 
men of  his  mother,  the  Countess  of . C^atlewood.  'It  is 
the  doing  <rf  tke  old  fax.  Van  den  Boecb,'  Madam  Esmond 
said;  'he  wicites  to  keep  his  V!iiginiui  pvc^rty  safe, 
whatever  side  should  win  '. '  I  may  oocotion,  wit^  ren>ect 
to  thia  old  worthy,  tJiat  he  continued  to  reside  in  finguuid 
ioT  a  while  after  the  Declaration  of  Indepandeme,  not 
at  aa  denying  his  sjmpatliy  a^th  the  AmericaJi  cause, 
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but  keepii^  a  pretty  quiet  tongua,  and  oUegit^  that  such 
a  vejy  old  man  sis  himself  was  past  the  age  ^  actirai  or 
misohief,  ia  which  t^kiion  the  govemiuent  concurred, 
no  doubt,  as  he  was  le^t  quite  unmolested.  But  ot  a 
sudden  a  warrant  was  out  after  him,  when  it  was  surprisiiig 
with  what  agility  he  stirred  himself,  and  skipped  off  to 
Prance,,  wheuoe  b^preeently  embarked  upon  his  return 
to  Virginia. 

Tlfe  old  man  hare  the  worst  reputation  amongst  the 
LoyaUsts  of  our  ooloiiy ;  and  was  nicknamed  '  Jack  the 
Painter '  apiofigst;  t^m,  much  to  his  indignation,  after 
acerbain  miscreant  who  was  hong  in  England  for  biirning 
naval  stores  in  our  ports  there.  He  professed  to :  have 
lost  prodigious  sums  at  home  by  the  persecution  of  the 
government,  distinguished  himself  by  the  loudest  patriot- 
ism and  the  most  violent  religious  outcries  in  Virgiaia.; 
where,  nevertheless,  he  was  not  much  more  liked  by  the 
Whigs  than  by  the  party  who  still  remained  faithful  to 
the  orowQ,  He  wondered  that  such  an  old  Tory  as  Madam 
Esmond  of  Castlewood  was  suffered  to  go  at  large,  and  was 
for  ever  crying  put  against  her  amongst  the  gentlemen 
o£  the  new  assembly,  tiw  governor,  aad  officers  of  the 
state.  He  and  Fanny  had  high  words  in  Richmond 
one  day,  when  she  told  him  he  was  an  old  swindler  and 
traitor,  and  that  the.  mother' of  Colonel  Henry  Warrington, 
the  bosopi  friend  ot  his  excellency  the  commander-m-chief , 
was  not  to  be  insulted  by  such  a  little  smugging  slave- 
driver  as  iiim  !.  I.thinkitwasin  the  year.  1790  an  accident 
baj;ipened,  whei^  the  old  Blister  Office  at  Williameburg 
was  buri^  down,  in  which  was  a  copy  of  the  formal 
assignment  of  the  Virginia  property  from  Pranois  Lord 
Castlewood  to  my  grandfather  Henry  Esmoiid,  jQctquire. 
'Oh,',saya  Panuy,  .  of  course,  this  is  the  work  of  .Jack 
the  Painter  ! '  And  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch  was  for  prosecuting 
h^r  for  libel,  hut  th&t  Panny  tpok  to  her  bed  at  this  juncture, 
and  died,.        ■    ,     <     .■ 

Van  den  Bosch  made  oqintraots  with  the  n^w  |;overnitient, 
and  sold,  them  bargains,  as  the  phirase^is.  He  supplied 
horsey,  meat,  forage,  all  of  bad  quality  ;  but  when:  A^old 
came  into  Virginia  (in  the  king's,  service)  and  burdied 
right  and  left,  Voni  den  Bosch's  storeB  and  tobacco-Jhouses 
sontehow  were  spared.  Some  secret  Whigs  now.  tpok 
their  revenge  on  t^e,  old  rascal    A.wuple  of  his  ships 
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in  Jamee  River,  his  etoree,  and  a.  qaantity  of  his  cattle 
in  their  stalb  weax  roasted  aiOidBt  a  hideous  bellowing; 
and  he  got  a  note,  as  he  waa  in  Arnold's  company,  saying 
that  friends  had  served  him,  as  he  served  othera ;  and  con- 
taining '  Tom  the  Glazier's  compliments  to  brother  Jack 
the  Painter'.  Nobody  pitied  the  old  man,  though  he  went 
vrellnigh  mad  at  his  loss.  In  Arnold's  snite  came  the 
Honourable  Captain  William  Esmond,  of  tho  New^  YoA 
Loyalists,  as  aide  de  camp  to  the  general.  When  Howe 
occupied  Philadelphia,  Will  was  said  to  have  made  some 
money  keeping  a  gambling-house  vith  an  ofBcer  of  the 
dragoons  of  Anspach.  I  know  not  how  he  lost  it.  He 
could  not  have  had  much  when  he  consented  to  become  an 
aide  de  camp  of  Arnold. 

Now  the  king's  officers  having  reappeared  in  the  province, 
Madam  Esmond  thought  fit  to  open  her  house  at  Castle- 
wood,  and  invite  them  thither — and  actually  received 
Mr.  Arnold  and  his  suite.  '  It  is  dot  for  me,  she  said, 
'  to  refuse  my  welcome  to  a  man  whom  my  sovereign  has 
admitted  to  grace.'  And  she  threw  her  house  open  to  him, 
and  treated  him  with  great  though  frigid  respect  whilst 
he  remained  in  the  district.  The  general  gone,  and  his 
precious  aide  de  camp  with  him,  some  of  the  rascals  who 
followed  in  their  suite  remained  behind  in  the  house  where 
they  hod  received  so  much  hospitality,  insult^  the  old 
lady  in  her  hall,  insulted  her  people,  and  finally  set  fire 
to  the  old  mansion  in  a  frolic  of  drunken  fury.  Our  house 
at  Richmond  was  not  burned,  luckdly,  though  Mr.  Arnold 
had  fired  the  town  ;  and  thither  the  undaunted  old  lady 
proceeded,'  surrounded  by  her  people,  and  never  swerving 
in  her  loyalty  in  spite  of  her  ill  usage.  '  The  Esmonds,' 
she  said,  '  were  accustomed  to  royal  ingratitude." 

And  now  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch,  in  the  name  of  his  grandson 
and  my  Lord  Oastlewood,  in  England,  set  up  a  claim  to 
our  property  in  Virginia.  He  said  it  was  not  my  lord's 
intention  to  disturb  Madam  Esmond  in  her  enjoyment 
of  the  estate  during  her  life,  but  that  his  father,  it  had 
always  been  understood,  had  given  his  kinsman  a  life 
interest  in  the  place,  and  only  continued  it  to  his  daughter 
out  of  generosity.  Now  my  lord  proposed  that  his  second 
son  should  inhabit  Virginia,  for  wmch  the  younggentleman 
had  alwtu^  shown  the  warmest  sympathy.  The  outcry 
against  Van  den  Bosch  was  so  great,  that  he  would  have 
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been  tarred  and  feathered,  had  he  remained  in  Vii^nia. 
He  beixwk  himself  to  Congrees,  represented  himself  as  a 
martyr  ruined  in  the  oftuse  of  liberty,  and  prayed  for 
ooi^tenaation  for  himself  ami  justice  for  his  grandson. 

i/fy  mother  lived  long  in  dreadful  apprehension,  having 
in  truth  a  secret,  which  she  did  not  like  to  disclose  to 
any  one.  Her  titles  were  burned !  the  deed  of  assignment 
in  hOT  own  house  ;  the  oopy  in  the  Registry  at  Richmond 
had  alite  been  destroyed — ^by  chance  ?  by  villany  ?  who 
oonld  say  ?  She  did  not  like  to  confide  this  trouble  in 
writing  to  me.  She  opened  herself  to  Hal,  after  the  sur- 
render of  York  Town,  and  he  acquainted  me  with  the 
fa.ct  in  a  letter  by  a  British  officer  returning  home  on  his 
parole.  Then  I  remembered  the  unlucky  words  I  had  let 
slip  before  Will  Esmond  at  the  coffee-house  at  New  York  ; 
am  a  put  of  this  iniquitous  scheme  broke  upon  me. 

As  for  Mr.  Will :  there  is  a  tablet  in  Castlewood  Church, 
hi  Hampshire,  inscribed  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mem, 
and  announcing  that '  This  marble  is  placed  by  a  mourning 
brother,  to  the  memory  of  the  Honourable  William  Esmond, 
Esqnire,  who  died  in  North  America,  in  the  service  of  his 
kii^'.  But  how?  When,  towards  the  end  of  1781, 
a  revolt  took  place  in  the  Philadelphia  Line  of  the  Congress 
Army,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent  out  agents  to  the 
mutineers,  what  became  of  them  ?  The  men  took  the 
Hpies  prisoners,  and  proceeded  to  judge  them,  and  my 
iMMither  (vrhom  they  knew  and  loved,  and  had  often  followed 
under  fire),  who  had  been  sent  from  camp  to  make  terms 
with  the  troops,  recognized  one  of  the  spies,  just  as  execution 
was  about  to  be  done  upon  him — and  the  wretch,  with 
horrid  outcries,  grovelling  and  kneeling  at  Colonel  Warring- 
ton's feet,  besought  him  for  mercy,  and  promised  to  confess 
all  to  him.  To  ooofess  what  ?  Harry  turned  away  sick 
at  heart.  Will's  mother  and  sister  never  knew  the  truth. 
The^  always  fancied  it  was  in  aetion  he  was  killed. 

As  for  my  lord  eari,  whose  noble  son  has  been  the 
intendant  of  an  illustrious  prince,  and  who  has  enriched 
himself  at  play  with  his  r — 1  master :  I  went  to  see  his 
lordship  when  I  heard  of  this  astounding  design  against 
OUT  prop«ty,  and  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  matter. 
For  myself,  as  I  showed  him,  I  was  not  concerned,  as  I  had 
determined  to  cede  my  right  to  my  brother.  He  received 
me  with  perfect  courtesy  ;    smiled  when  I  spoke  of  my 
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disinterestedaesa  ;  aaid  he  was  aure  of  mj  a^ectiooate 
feelinga  towards  my  brother,  but  what  must  be  -  his 
towards  his  eoa  ?  He  had  always  beard  from  his  fatker  : 
he  would  take  his  Bible-o&th  of  that:  thai,  a4i  my 
mother's  death,  the  property  would  return  to  the  head 
of  the  family.  At  the  slory  of  the  title  which  Cokaiel 
Esmond  had  ceded,  he  ahj^gged  his  Moulders,  and 
treated  it  as  a  fablg.  '  On  ne  jait  -pas  de  tea  faiie»4it! ' 
says  he,  ofiFering  me  snuS,  'and  your  graudfather  was 
a  man  of  -es-pril !  "ilty  little  giandmother  was  ipritt  o£  him  : 
and  my  father,  th&  QLOst.  gdod-oAtuced  aonl  aJiye,  lent 
thera  the  Vir^niaa  property  to  get  them  out  .of  the  way ! 
C'etail  un  scartda/e,  mon  cher,  im  jtii  petit  acandale  /  '  Oh, 
if  my  mother  had  but  heard  him  I  I  might  have  be^ 
disposed  to  take  a  high  toae  :  but  he  said,  with  the  Htmost 
good  nature,  '  My  dear  knight,  are  you  going  to  fight  about 
the  character  of  our  grandmother,  oZ/qms  d&bc .'  Cdme, 
I  will  be  fair  with  you  !  We  will  compromise, , if  you. like, 
about  this  Virginian  pnopsrty ! '  and  his  lotd»hip  named 
a  sum  greater  thaa  the  actubl  value  of  the  estate. 

Amazed  at  the  ooolneas  of  this  .worthy,  I  walked  away 
to  my  coffee-house,  where,  as  it  bappeiied,  an.  old.  friend 
was  to  dine  with  $ie,  for:whom  I  have  a  einoere  xegard. 
I  had  felt  a  pang  at  not  being  able  to. give  this  gentlemui 
my  living  of  Warrington-on-Waveney,  but  I  cmiid  not, 
as  he  himself  confessed  honesl-Iy.  Hishfe  had  been  too 
loose,  and  his  esample  in  my.yilla^e  could  never  have 
been  edifying:,  besides,  he  .would  have  died  of  ennui 
there,  after  being  aocustomed^to.a  town  hfe;  and  he  had 
a  prospeot  finally,  he  told  me,  of  settling  himself  most 
comfortably  in  London  and  tbe  Church.*  My  gue^,  I  need 
not  say,  ivaa  my  old  friend  Sampson,  who  never  failed 
to  dine  with  lys  lyhen  I  came  to  tQwn,  and  J  told  him 
of  my  interview  with  histoid. patron. 

I  could  :  not  have  h'ghted  upon  b  better  confidant. 
'  Gracious  paweors  ! '  says  Sampson,  '  the  man's  roguery 
.beats  all  belief !  When  I  was  secretary  andJa«t»Siua  at 
Castlewoodt  I  -.can  take  my  oath  I  saw  imAre  thaa  once 
a  copy  of  tliQ  deed  of  aasignmeiit  1^  the  tate  Jocd'to  jfxmr 
grandfather  :    '  In  am^dw-alion  of  th«  love  I  ifr«or.  to  .vtif 

•H&wBB  the  «eoOnd  incnmbent  of  Lady  Wkittlesea's  Cliapel, 
Ma^  Fair,  and  nganled  Elizabeth,  reliat  c^  Hermann  Voekbei,  Esq., 
''miaent  brewer.    ■        ■  ..'.'•.. 
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iMimuin^'Senry  Esmond,  Bhq.,  hu^and  oftn^  dear  tnoOher 
SaoH^,  Ladtf  Vi»touliteS8  Dmoager  of  CaMlewood,  I,'  ftc.-^ 
so  if  rati.  ■  I'  hitoVc  tli*  placa  where  'tils  kept-^Iet  us  go 
thfther  aa'fnst'fts  horses  will  carry  us  to-moiT'o\r,  There 
id  florndbody  tbM>6 — ne^r  mind  whom,  Sir  Geoi^e — who 
ha»Bn'^d  regard  for  me.  'Tlie  papfera  maybe  there  to' 
this  very'day,  and  Q  Lord,  O  Lord,  but  I  ehalt  be  thankful 
if  I  aam  in  any  way -show  my  gratitude  to  yon  and  your 
glorious  brother  I '  His  eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  was 
an  altersd  mdn.  At  a  certain  petiod  of  the  J>ort  wiiie 
Sain|iaoi> "always  alluded  w^h  'compunction  to  hie  pa:St 
life;  and  the  ebange  which  had  taken  i^ace  in  his  conduct 
since  the  awfiri  deatJi  of  his  friend  Doctor  Dodd. 

Quick  as  wwere.  we  did  not  arrive  at  Casttewood  too 
soon.  I  wae  looking  at  the  fountain  in  the  court,  and 
listening  to  iktct  sWeet  sad  mnaic  oi  iVe  pla«bing,  which 
my  grandfather  tells  of  in  hia  M^moires,  and  peopling 
the. place  with'bygone  figures;  with  Beatrix  in  her  beauty; 
wit^'  my  Lord  Francis  in  scarlet,  caUing  to  his  dogs  and 
moHTlting  'hisi  grey  horse  ;  with  the  young  "page  of  old  who 
won  the  castle  and  the  heiress^ — when  Sampson  conies 
running  doiini  to  me  with  an  old  volume,  in  rou^  calf 
boofid,  in  his  hand,  oontainiing  drafts  of  letters,  (topics  oi' 
agreemients,  and  various  writings,  eonie  by  a  Secretary' 
of  my  Lord  Prancis,  some  in  the  slim  handwriting  of  his 
wife  itay  grandmother,  some  bearing  the  signature  of  the 
last  lord;  and  here  was  a  copy  of  the  assignment  sure 
enough,  ac  !t  had  been  sent- to  my  grandfather  in  Virginia. 
'  Victoria,  Victoria:! '  cries  Bampbon,  shaking  my,  hand^ 
embracing  everybody.  '  Hefe  is  a  guinea  for  thee,  Betty. 
WeTlhave  a  bowl  of  punch  at  the  "TnreeCastles"  to-night!' 
As  we  were  talking,  the  Wheels  of  Jioat-chaises  were  heard;' 
and  a  couple  >of-  carriages  drove  into  the  court  containing 
my  lord  and  a  friend,  and  their  servants  in  the  next  vehicle. ' 
Hh  Lorddhip  looked  only  a  little  paler  than  usual  at  seeing 
me. 

'  What  procures  me  the  honour  of  Sir  George  Warrington's 
visit,  and  ppay,i  Mr.  Sampson;  what  do  yon  do  here  ? '  says 
my  lord.  I  tllink  he  had  forgotten  the  existence  of  this 
book,  or  had  never  ssea  it;  and  when  he  ofiered  to  take 
hiS'  fiible-oath  of  what  he  had  heard  from  his  father,  had 
simply  volunteered  a  perjury. 

I  was  shaking  hands  wiui  his  companion,  a  nobleman 
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with  whom  I  had  had  the  honour  to  serve  in  America. 
'  I  came,'  I  Baid, '  to  convince  myself  of  a  fact,  ^bout  which 
you  were  miataken  yesterday  ;  and  I  find  the  p^oot  in  your 
lordship's  own  house.  Your  lordship  was  pleased  to  take 
your  lordship's  Bible-oath,  that  there  wa^  no  agreement 
between  your  father  and  hia  mother,  relative  to  some 
property  vrhich  I  hold.  When  Mr,  Sampson  was  your 
lordship's  secretary,  he  perfectly  remembered  having 
seen  a  copy  of  such  au  assignment,  and  here  it  is.' 

'  And  do  you  mean,  Sir  George  Warrington,-  that  unknown 
to  me  you  have  been  visiting  my  papers  ? '  cries  my  lord. 

'I  doubted  the  correctness  of  your  statement,  though 
backed  by  your  lordship's  Bible-oath,'  I  said  with  a  bow. 

'  This,  sir,  is  robbery  !  Give  the  papers  baek  ! '  bawled 
my  lord. 

'  Bobbery  is  a  rough  word,  my  lord.  Shall  I  tell  the 
whole  story  to  Lord  Bawdon  ?  ' 

'  What,  is  it  about  the  marquisate  ?  Connu,  connu, 
my  dear  Sir  George !  We  always  called  you  the  marquis 
in  New  York.  I  don't  know  who  brought  the  story  from 
Virginia.' 

I  never  had  heard  this  absurd  nickname  before,  and 
did  not  care  to  notice  it.  '  My  Lord  Castlewood,'  I  said, 
'  not  only  doubted,  but  yesterday  laid  a  claim  to  my 
property,  taking  his  Bible-oath  that- ' 

C^stlewood  gave  a  kind  of  gasp,  and  then  said  :  '  Great 
Heaven  !  Do  you  mean,  Sir  George,  that  there  actually  is 
an  ^reement  estant  ?  Yea.  H^eitis— myfather's  haiid- 
writing,  sure  enough  !  Then  the  qnestioQ  is  clear.  Upon 
my  o — ,  well,  upon  my  honour  as  a  gentleman  !  I  never 
knew  of  such  an  agreement,  and  must  have  been  mistaken 
in  what  my  father  said.  This  paper  clearly  shows  the 
property  is  yours :  and  not  being  mine — ^why,  I  wish  you  joy 
of  it ! '  and  he  held  out  his  hand  with  the  blandest  smile. 

'  And  how  thankful  you  will  be  to  me,  my  lord,  for 
having  enabled  him  to  establish  the  right,'  says  Sampson 
with  a  leer  on  his  face. 

'  Thankful  I  No,  confound  you.  Not  in  the  least ! ' 
says  my  lord.  '  I  am  a  plain  man ;  I  don't  disguise  from 
my  cousin  that  I  would  rather  have  had  Uie  property 
than  he.  Sir  George,  you  will  stay  and  dine  with  us, 
a  large  party  is  coming  down  here  shooting.  We  ought  to 
have  you  one  of  us  !  ' 
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*  My  lord,'  said  I,  buttoning  the  book  under  my  coat, 
'  I  will  go  and  get  this  document  copied,  and  then  return 
it  to  your  lordship.  As  my  mother  in  Virginia  has  had 
her  papers  burned,  she  will  be  put  out  of  much  anxiety 
by  havii^  this  assignment  safely  lodged.' 

'  What,  have  Madam  E)emond's  papers  been  burned  ? 
When  the  deuce  was  that  ?  '  asks  my  lord. 

'My  lord,  I  wish  you  a  very  good  afternoon.  Come, 
Sampson,  you  and  I  will  go  and  dine  at  the  "  Three  Castles",' 
And  I  turned  on  my  heel,  making  a  bow  to  Lord  Rawdon^, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  set  my  foot  within 
the  halls  of  my  ancestors. 

Shall  I  ever  see  the  old  mother  again,  I  wonder  ?  She 
lives  in  Richmond,  never  having  rebuilt  her  house  in 
the  country.  When  Hal  was  in  England,  we  sent  her 
pictures  of  both  her  sons,  painted  by  the  admirable  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  We  sat  to  him,  the  last  year  Mr.  Johnson 
was  alive,  I  remember.  And^  the  doctor  peerii^  about 
the  studio,  and  seeing  the  image  of  Hal  in  his  uniform' 
(the  appearance  of  it  caused  no  little  excitement  in  those 
days),  asked  who  was  this  ?  and  was  informed  that  it  was 
the  famous  American  general— General  Warrington,  Sir 
George's  brother.  '  General  Who  ? '  cries  the  doctor, 
'  General  Where  ?  Pooh  !  I  don't  know  such  a  service  ! ' 
and  he  turned  his  back  and  walked  out  of  the  premises. 
My  worship  is  painted  in  scarlet,  and  we  have  replicas 
of  both  performances  at  home.  But  the  picture  which 
Captain  Miles  and  the  girls  declare  to  be  most  like  is  a 
family  sketch  by  my  ingenious  neighbour,  Mr.  Bunbury, 
who  has  drawn  me  and  my  lady  with  Monsieur  Gumbo 
following  uB,  and  written  under  the  piece,  '  Sib  Geoboe, 
MY  Lady,  and  their  Master.' 

Here  my  master  comes  ;  he  has  poked  out  all  the  house- 
fires,  has  looked  to  all  the  bolts,  has  ordered  the  whole 
miale  and  female  orew  to  their  chambers  ;  and  begins  to  blow 
my  candles  out,  and  says,  '  Time,  Sir  George,  to  go  to 
bed !    Twelve  o'clock  ! ' 

'  Bless  me !  So  indeed  it  is.'  And  I  close  my  book, 
and  go  to  my  rest,  with  a  blessing  on  those  now  around 
me  asleep. 

THE   END  .CoO';!^-' 
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APPENDIX 

Th2  text  of  The  Virginians  in  this  book  18  that  of  the  1863 
edition,  the  last  revised  by  Thackeray  himself.  The 
illuatnitions  are  from  the  first  edition,  published  in  1858-9  ; 
they  were  omitted  from  the  later  issue.  In  this  Appendix 
all  the  more  important  diSerences  between  OiB  1859  and 
1863  texts  are  noted,  the  portions  suppressed  ia  the  latter 
edition  being  subjoined. 

Chapter  XXVI 

1.  p.  264.  For  and  so  much  tbe  better  the  first  edition  rvade  the 
volto  Bciolto — hey, 

2.  p.  264.  Om^  '  If  Mr.  Warrington  .  .  .  mustn't  they,  March  ! ' 
and  read  '  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  downright  Hairy,  '  Rrench  is 
the  only  language  besides  my  own  of  which  I  know  a  little.' 

'  My  Lord  March  has  learned  Italian  at  the  Opera,  and  a  pretty 
penny  his  lessons  have  cost  bim,'  remarked  Jack  Monia.  *  We  must 
show  him  the  Opera,  mustn't  we,  March  ! ' 

3.  p.  265.    For  they  the  first  edition  reads  we. 

4.  p.  265.    For  for  indoor  games  read  about  the  Opera. 

ChaptbeXXXVIII 
I.  p.  402.  Add  "Ha  certam,  dearly  beloved  tffethreOv  that 
the  little  griefs,  atmgs,  annoyances  which  you  and  I  leel  a«utdy  in 
our  own  persons,  don't  prevent  our  neighbours  from  sleeping ;  and 
that  when  we  slip  out  of  the  worid,  the  world  doea  not  miss  us.  Is 
this  humiliating  to  our  VEtnity!  So.  much  the  better.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  not  a  comfortable  and  consoKng  tmth  T  And  mavn'b 
we  be  thankful  for  our  humble  condition  ?  If  we  were  not  selfish — 
passez-moi  le  mot,  s.  v.  p. — and  if  we  bad  to  care  for  other  people's 
griefs  as  much  as  our  own,  how  intolerable  human  life  would  be  I 
Hmy  neighbour's  tight  boot  pinched  myoom;  if  thecalumnyuttered 
,  wainst  Jones  set  Brown  into ,  f my ;  if  Mrs.  A's  death  plunged 
Messrs.  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  into  distraotion,  would  theie  be  any  bear^ 
of  the  world's  burthen  !  Do  not  let  us  be  in  the  least  angry  or  sur- 
prised if  all  the  company  played  on,  and  were  happy,  altbougb  Lady 
Maria  had  come  to  grief.  Countess,  the  deal  is  with  you  I  Are  you 
going  to  Stubblefield  to  shoot  as  usual,  Sir  John  t  Captain,  we  shall 
have  you  running  oS  to  the  Bath  after  the  widow  I  So  the  clatter 
goes  on ;  the  lights  bum ;  the  beaux  and  tJie  ladiee  flirt,  laugh, 
ogle  ;  the  prisoner  cages  in  his  cell ;  the  sick  man  tosses  on  his  bed. 
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